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ART.  I. — Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries  ;  with  Recol 
lections  of  the  Author's  Life,  and  of  his  Visit  to  Italy.  By 
LEIGH  HUNT.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey.  8vo. 
pp.  440. 

WE  remember  Mr  Hunt  as  the  author  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Poets,  a  gay  and  pleasing  little  poem ;  of  Foliage,  which  faded 
with  considerably  more  expedition,  than  if  it  had  been  natural; 
and  of  Rimini,  a  work  not  deficient  in  talent,  but  written  ex 
pressly  to  recommend  a  remarkable  dialect,  which  he  chose 
to  denominate  the  poetical  language,  because,  as  it  appeared, 
it  was  such  as  never  had  been  heard  of  in  the  intercourse  of 
men.  In  the  Dedication  of  the  last  of  these  works  to  Lord 
Byron,  the  author  spoke  much  of  his  fellow-dignity,  a  phrase 
which  we  do  not  profess  to  comprehend,  but  which  seems 
to  have  given  umbrage  to  his  lordship ;  whose  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  in  a  manner,  which  evidently  had  its  influence 
in  changing  this  fellow-dignity  into  indignation.  Nothing  we 
had  known  of  Mr  Hunt  inspired  us  with  any  enthusiastic  desire 
to  meet  him  again,  though  we  could  not  have  expected  from 
his  good-natured  absurdity,  a  work  like  the  one  before  us. 

The  most  pleasing  trait  in  human  nature,  is  that  which  leads 
us  to  forget  the  frailties  of  the  dead ;  which  makes  the  grave 
a  retreat  even  from  just  indignation,  and  considers  them  as 
gone  where  no  human  praise  can  follow,  and  no  human  judg- 
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ment  reach.  Nothing  but  the  sternest  sense  of  duty  can 
justify  the  man  who  disinters  them  ;  and  in  most  instances  he 
will  bring  upon  himself  the  condemnation  he  was  preparing  for 
them.  We  take  it  that  Byron's  character  was  sufficiently 
known ;  no  one  worshipped  him  as  a  saint,  or  a  mar,tyr ;  and 
we  think  it  was  no  offence  to  morality  or  religion  to  lament  him 
as  a  great,  though  misguided  genius,  who,  with  better  education 
and  under  more  auspicious  circumstances^  might  have  shone 
magnificently  among  the  lights  of  the  world.  The  critics  in 
this  case  certainly  had  not  been  unmindful  of  their  duty ;  and 
if  any  one  was  called  upon  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  frail 
ties,  it  was  not  Mr  Hunt,  who  was  treated  by  him  with  a  re 
spect  and  intimacy,  which  was  not  the  least  of  the  follies,  with 
which  the  world  upbraided  him.  Moreover,  Mr  Hunt  is  defi 
cient  in  the  proper  qualifications  of  a  judge,  and  decides  on 
principles  with  which  we  are  unacquainted  ;  manfully  disregard 
ing  the  common  prejudice,  which  requires  men  to  be  at  least 
merciful  to  their  benefactors.  His  wrath  against  Byron  turns 
upon  his  lordship's  avarice,  a  vice  sufficiently  contemptible  ; 
but  we  think  the  charge  is  not  well  sustained  by  the  evidence 
he  offers.  He  received  from  Byron  two  hundred  pounds  to  en 
able  him  to  visit  Italy ;  and  his  friend  Shelley,  who  was  very 
jealous  of  Byron,  gave  a  bond  for  the  money,  but  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  required.  He  tells  us 
that,  after  this,  he  received  at  different  times  one  hundred  pounds 
more,  and  this,  with  the  payment  of  his  expenses  at  various  pla 
ces,  is  all  that  Byron  ever  gave  him.  Quite  as  much,  one  would 
think,  as  he  could  expect  from  an  avaricious  man.  We  pass 
over  the  rest  of  these  complaints,  excepting  one  in  which  the 
world  at  large  has  an  interest.  Mr  Hunt  represents  Lord  By 
ron's  aid  to  Greece  as  a  mere  parade  of  good  will,  and  says 
that  Byron  remarked  to  him,  that  he  should  not  get  off  for  less 
than  four  thousand  pounds.  We  had  the  impression  that  Byron, 
weary  of  his  associates  and  his  degradation,  had  resolved  to  do 
something  in  Greece  to  redeem  his  character  ;  and  we  are  hap 
py  to  hear  from  one  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  that 
country,  whose  long  residence  in  it  has  made  him  familiar  with 
its  affairs,  that  Byron  was  by  far  the  most  judicious  and  practi 
cal  adviser  it  had,  in  its  most  disastrous  times  ;  and  that  he  ad 
vanced  for  its  relief  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Mr  Hunt 
gives  us  to  understand  that  what  he  did  advance  was  afterwards 
demanded  and  repaid ;  but  omits  a  circumstance  which  he  well 
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knew,  and  which  changes  the. whole  character  of  the  statement, 
that  the  money  was'claimed,  not  by  Byron,  but  by  his  execu 
tors  after  his  death.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  his  lordship  was  not  liberal.  It  seems  clear  that  he 
expected  some  little  gratitude  in  return  ;  but  this,  though  possi 
bly  an  error  in  judgment,  considering  who  his  associates  were, 
cannot  well  be  tortured  into  a  crime. 

Mr  Hunt's  name  and  writings,  by  a  very  easy  and  natural 
association,  remind  us  of  the  decline  of  poetry  in  public  esti 
mation  ;  and  we  intend  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
account  for  it,  as  well  as  to  give  our  opinion  of  the  poets  and 
poetry  of  the  present  age  ;  a  subject  amply  discussed  by  Mr 
Hunt  in  his  £  Recollections.'  We  take  it  that  the  parade  of 
Lord  Byron's  name,  in  the  titlepage,  was  intended  to  gain  a 
sale  for  the  work  ;  though  we  would  by  no  means  charge  such 
an  unworthy  artifice  on  the  author,  who  evidently  regards  him 
self,  as  the  most  delightful  source  of  interest  in  his  book.  The 
other  characters  are  made  to  revolve  round  himself,  in  a  system 
like  that  of  Ptolemy,  representing  the  most  lack-lustre  body  as 
the  centre  of  the  whole. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  poetry  has  been  losing  the  public 
favor.  The  new  poem  is  welcomed,  it  is  true  ;  but  poetry  is 
less  read  than  formerly,  and  a  taste  for  it  is  not  regarded  as  so 
important  to  the  character  of  the  mind.  There  have  been  times, 
and^  those  not  unenlightened,  when  men  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  highest  pursuits  of  the  mind ;  not  a  mere  luxury  in  which 
they  might  innocently  indulge  at  times,  but  a  high  intellectual 
exertion,  which,  both  in  reading  and  writing  it,  inspired  the  best 
feelings  and  called  out  the  most  exalted  powers.  But  now,  in 
telligent  men  have  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  regard  poetry 
in  this  light ; — not  because  the  art  is  less  exalted  and  inspiring, 
for  the  treasures  it  has  gathered  from  Homer  downward  must 
remain  the  same,  although  nothing  be  added  to  them  in  our  own 
day  ;  but  because  various  circumstances  have  called  forth  tastes 
of  a  different  kind,  and  pleasure  is  sought  for  in  new  directions. 
The  world  is  grown  bustling  and  consequential,  and  seems  dis 
posed  to  give  over  the  whole  department  of  imagination  to  those, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
an  evidence  of  real  improvement ;  for  poetry,  understood  and 
pursued  in  its  purity,  has  the  same  tendency  with  religion  ;  to 
lift  the  mind  above  its  every-day  cares;  to  prevent  a  complete 
surrender  of  the  soul  to  business  and  gain  ;  and  to  keep  up 
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those  insatiable  desires  of  excellence  and  knowledge,  which, 
though  they  may  be  treated  as  romance  and  delusion,  have  al 
ways  gone  before,  if  they  have  not  produced  all  advances  in  im 
provement,  as  the  Western  world  was  seen  in  the  visions  of  po 
ets,  ages  before  it  was  discovered. 

We  should  be  more  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  neglect  of  poetry, 
if  it  were  not  plain,  that  other  strictly  intellectual  pursuits  were 
laboring  under  the  same  depression.     The  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  for  example,  excites  no  general  interest, — we  may  say,  no 
interest  at  all.     At  times,  a  writer  like  Brown  comes  forward, 
and  like  the  last  new  poem,  makes  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind.     But  he  finds  no  strong  party  waiting  to  receive  him  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  obliged  to  create  for  himself  whatever  inter 
est  his  work  inspires.     We  speak  of  the  English  public ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  nations  are  so  broken  down,  that  the  intellect 
of  different  lands  has  begun  to  '  flow  together,5  and  we  may  as 
sume  that  what  is  true  of  one  country  is  in  substance  true  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.    The  truth  is,  that  everything  now  tends  to 
the  practical.     Instead  of  metaphysics,  we  find  political  econ 
omy  ;  and  in  the  department  of  eloquence,  the  most  relentless 
proser  that  counts  the  fractions  of  a  proposed  retrenchment,  is 
sure  of  more  attention,  than  the  scientific  wisdom  of  Burke. 
We  are  well  content,  therefore,  to  find,  that  the  fate  of  poetry 
is  no  worse  ;  and  that  if  slighted  in  its  own  province,  it  still  finds 
a  welcome,  when  it  inspires  Irving  or  Scott  to  restore  that  fresh 
ness  and  charm  to  the  events  of  history,   which  the  lapse  of 
ages  is  wearing  away.     We  would  say  nothing  against  the  prac 
tical  taste  of  the  day  ;  it  is  a  happy  one,  if  it  is  not  attended 
with  the  vulgar  prejudice,  that  intellectual  improvement  unfits 
men  for  the  business  of  the  world.     It  may  give  them  a  taste 
for  higher  things  ;  but  this  no  more  disqualifies  them  for  other 
duties  and  cares,  than  the  feeling  that  there  is  another  life  to 
provide  for,  unfits  us  to  take  a  part  in  the  concerns  of  this. 

The  writer  of  a  foreign  review  of  Milton,  more  remarkable 
for  brilliancy  than  correctness  of  sentiment  or  taste,  seemed  to 
intimate  the  opinion  that  poetical  genius  implied  some  unsound- 
ness  of  mind ;  of  which,  Milton,  to  be  sure,  was  an  illustrious 
example.  There  were  doubtless  those,  to  whom  his  prophetic 
hopes  and  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  his  race,  seemed  like  insan 
ity  ;  and  his  character  wag  not  generally  understood,  till  justice 
was  lately  done  to  him,  in  our  own  country,  by  a  most  powerful 
and  enlightened  mind.  But  perhaps,  as  in  many  other  pointed 
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remarks,  more  meets  the  ear  than  is  meant  in  this  proposition  ; 
and  the  writer  simply  intended  to  say,  that  a  poet  is  less  fitted 
for  the  practical  business  of  life  than  less  gifted  men.  This  is 
not  necessarily  true  ;  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  practical  man,  can  pre 
dict  foul  weather,  when  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering  ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  his  discerning  some  moral  resemblances  in  the 
grand  and  beautiful  aspect  of  nature,  should  make  him  less  like 
ly  to  secure  himself  or  his  vessel  from  the  storm.  If  it  be  said 
his  fancy  is  not  controled  by  the  judgment,  this  may  be  the 
case  with  one  who  has  little  imagination,  as  well  as  one  who 
has  much,  and  it  implies  a  deficiency  for  which  poetry  is  not 
answerable.  The  imaginations  of  the  poet  may  not  be  true  as 
to  fact,  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  true  to  nature.  The  rea 
son  of  the  poet  can  be  as  much  cultivated  as  that  of  the  phi 
losopher,  and  his  excellence  in  his  art  will  increase  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  is  true  that  practical  men  are  apt  to  grow  indif 
ferent  to  poetry ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  grow  equally  indif 
ferent  to  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  mind. 

But  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  practical  turn  of  the  times 
really  inconsistent  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  there  are  circumstan 
ces  discouraging  to  the  art.  The  interests  of  the  mind  seemed 
to  suffer  for  the  time,  when  men,  not  long  ago,  arrived  at  the 
notable  conclusion,  that  each  one  was  a  fraction  of  the  human 
race,  and  with  the  form  possessed  the  rights  of  a  man.  The 
disclosure  of  this  mystery  occasioned  a  feverish  interest  in  all 
questions,  whether  of  intellect,  government,  or  religion  ;  and 
matters  of  every  description  were  debated  with  an  enthusiasm 
approaching  to  wildness.  The  province  of  taste  was  invaded 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  any  other ;  and  we  were  edified  upon 
these  subjects  as  well  as  others,  by  teachers  resembling  the 
Cornish  miners  in  South  America,  who  never  doubted  that  they 
were  fitted  for  the  management  of  gold,  by  their  acquaintance 
with  the  mysteries  of  tin.  But  this  excitement  died  away, — 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  sit  down  again  under  the 
shadow  of  old  maxims  and  institutions ;  it  became  necessary 
for  the  trumpets  of  reform  to  sound  louder  and  louder  as  men's 
interest  in  the  subject  abated  ;  writers  thought  themselves  obli 
ged  to  resort  to  excess  where  the  simple  statement  of  truth  failed 
to  move  the  public  mind,  and  thus  they  have  given  an  exaggera 
ted  character  to  all  the  literature  of  the  day.  This  exaggeration 
(the  word,  says  Edie,is  i  a  lang  anc  ')  seems  to  be  wholly  owing 
to  despair  of  gaining  the  general  attention  ;  and  we  regret  that 
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authors  and  poets  have  felt  so  much  of  this  unnatural  excite 
ment,  which  leaves  a  weakness  in  the  whole  system.  This  we 
take  to  have  been  Southey's  main  inducement  for  attempting 
to  give  a  rational  interest  to  monstrous  oriental  fiction ;  and  the 
same  wish  to  excite  the  flagging  interest  of  the  reading  world 
led  Byron  to  put  on  the  masquerade  dress  of  a  philosophic  lib 
ertine.  Excitement  was  their  object.  They  evidently  thought 
such  was  the  insensibility  of  the  times,  that  extraordinary  means 
must  be  resorted  to,  to  affect  the  mind  or  heart. 

There  is  one  real  improvement  in  the  age,  which  has  had  its 
effect  in  lessening  the  influence  of  the  art.  Poetry,  to  be  just 
to  itself,  ought  always  to  precede  and  be  the  herald  of  improve 
ment  ;  but  long  after  the  world  had  begun  to  grow  weary  of 
greatness,  poetry  kept  on  celebrating  the  old  glories  instead  of 
imagining  new.  It  has  done  far  too  much  to  consecrate  the 
fame  of  destroyers ;  it  has  chanted  its  inspiration  in  exalting 
those,  who  after  they  have  enjoyed  the  poor  glory  of  an  hour, 
deserve  to  live  for  ever  in  the  execrations  of  men.  It  has  also 
taken  its  pathetic  scenes  from  the  high  places  of  life,  and  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  faith  of  the  Syrians,  '  The  Lord  is  God  of 
the  hills,  but  he  is  not  God  of  the  valleys.'  There  are  very  few, 
who,  like  Wordsworth,  have  taken  their  readers  to  cottages,  to 
show  them  that  there  are  hearts  and  souls  in  those  neglected 
places ;  still  fewer,  who,  like  Byron,  have  had  the  boldness  to 
unmask  the  brazen  front  of  war.  Besides,  as  men  grow  more 
enlightened,  material  things  become  less  important ;  men  care 
less  to  pile  the  rocks  for  monuments,  except  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
because  intellectual  memorials  are  found  to  be  more  enduring  ; 
castles  and  cathedrals  disappear  from  the  world,  because  vio 
lence  no  longer  requires  the  one,  nor  erring  piety  the  other  ; — 
men  are  ambitious  of  leaving  their  names  graven,  not  in  brass 
or  marble,  but  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  men  ;  and  are 
now  able  to  discover  that  sublimity  in  human  character,  in  its 
unwearied  love,  stern  endurance,  and  lofty  self-devotion,  which 
they  formerly  sought  for  in  the  visible  world  alone.  But  all 
this  while  poetry  has  been  too  much  enslaved  to  material  things ; 
the  eye  of  taste  has  wept  over  melancholy  ruins,  and  it  has 
seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no  inspiration  in  a  land  like  ours, 
destitute  of  these  vestiges  of  barbarous  times  that  have  happily 
passed  away.  Poetry  should  have  kept  the  van  in  this  great 
reform ;  it  should  have  gone  on  opening  new  views  of  duty 
and  improvement,  giving  healthier  sentiments  of  greatness,  in- 
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spiring  a  sounder  admiration,  and  kindling  better  feelings  in  the 
heart,  than  those  which  commonly  govern  human  action ;  and 
if  it  had  done  this,  it  might,  at  this  moment,  have  stood  higher 
than  ever,  with  the  thinking  part  of  the  world. 

The  poets  of  the  present  century  have  contributed  to  the 
disrespect  into  which  their  art  has  fallen.  They  have  done 
much  to  unsettle  the  public  taste ; — by  setting  up  new  and  ex 
clusive  creeds ;  by  insisting  on  invariable  principles  in  an  art, 
which  must  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of 
men ;  by  a  desire  to  strike  out  new  paths,  and  ridiculing  the 
good  old  way  of  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  they  have  given 
the  impression  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  poetry  is,  and  as 
happens  in  all  such  cases,  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  gene 
ral  indifference  to  the  art.  They  seem  also  to  have  succeeded 
in  producing  the  same  indifference  in  themselves ;  and  seeing 
the  channels  to  wealth  crowded  with  adventurers,  the  poets 
have  determined  to  share  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  the 
organ  of  gain  is  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  We  will 
not,  in  this  connexion,  take  liberties  with  living  names  entitled 
to  respect ;  but  even  Mr  Hunt  has  discovered  that  there  are 
things  more  substantial  than  fame,  and  openly  declares  his  pur 
pose  to  consult  his  interest  more ;  to  which,  even  if  it  implies 
that  he  will  cease  to  sing,  the  world  will  offer  no  objection.  We 
cannot  help  regarding  this  change  as  rather  profitable  than  glo 
rious  ;  but  this  belongs'to  a  later  period,  than  that  of  which 
we  intended  to  speak. 

Before  the  poets  retired  from  the  field,  however,  we  are  wil 
ling  to  believe,  that  their  loss  of  influence  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  want  of  high  and  pure  morality  ;  for  though  a  great 
proportion  of  readers  may  be  indifferent  to  such  a  defect,  this 
can  never  be  the  case  with  those  who  direct  the  public  opinion ; 
they  must  always  be  compelled,  for  their  reputations'  sake,  if 
no  better  reason,  to  sink  their  private  taste  in  their  public  duty. 
Campbell,  Rogers,  and  Southey,  were  unexceptionable  in  point 
of  morality  ;  but  mere  innocence  is  not  virtue  ;  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  gifted  minds  to  sound  the  trumpet  and  set  up  the 
standard  in  advance  of  that  moral  improvement,  which  we  trust, 
though  unseen  and  unheard,  is  for  ever  going  on.  We  can 
hardly  say  they  have  done  this,  though,  compared  with  some  of 
their  associates,  they  appear  like  children  of  light.  Byron, 
considering  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  is  the  most  guilty  in 
this  matter,  setting  aside  his  last  and  worst  productions.  With 
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equal  defect  of  good  taste  and  morality,  he  employed  himself 
in  drawing  characters  of  *  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes,' 
forgetting  that  neither  poet,  sculptor,  nor  painter,  ever  became 
eminent  by  representing  monsters.  If  we  add  to  these,  Shelley, 
a  poet  who  has  excited  some  interest  from  his  beautiful  powers, 
depraved  as  his  moral  taste  was  by  a  hateful  system,  we  find  him 
calling  repentance  selfishness,  maintaining  that  a  man  ought 
never  to  reproach  himself,  and  though  denying  the  existence  of 
God,  professing  to  adore  a  great  spirit  of  intellectual  beauty. 
Here  we  see,  how  far  this  perversion  of  good  sense  and  feel 
ing  could  go.  The  age  has  not  been  destitute  of  religious  feel 
ing  ;  the  independence  which  passed  for  manliness  in  the  times 
of  Voltaire,  is  now  regarded  as  childish  vanity  ;  and  the  poets 
who  have  disowned  religion,  have  done  it  to  their  own  loss, 
notwithstanding,  as  Mr  Hunt  says,  in  his  inimitable  manner, 
*  they  are  eminently  pious  toward  nature,  and  pious  toward  the 
human  race.' 

The  circumstance  that  some  of  the  first  flames  in  modern 
poetry  have  offended  in  this  way,  has  given  a  character  to  the 
whole  ;  and  after  these  graver  sins,  it  may  seem  like  an  anti 
climax  to  mention  the  follies  of  the  poets  ;  but  our  readers 
must  take  the  trouble  to  remember  that  follies,  in  all  cases,  are 
far  more  offensive  to  the  world  than  vices,  and  meet  with  sterner 
condemnation.  One  of  these  follies,  was  the  debate  concern 
ing  the  invariable  principles  of  poetry,  conducted  by  Mr  Bowles 
on  one  side,  and  Byron  and  Campbell  on  the  other.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  objects  of  nature  or  those  of  art,  af 
ford  the  best  images  for  poetry.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear, 
that  the  works  of  God  are  greater  and  more  perfect  than  those 
of  man  ;  but  poetical  interest  does  not  belong  to  the  objects 
themselves ;  it  is  superadded  and  given  ;  and  it  seems  idle  to 
ask  whether  most  poetical  associations  have  gathered  round  the 
works  of  nature  or  those  of  art.  Some  critics  attempted  to 
give  nature  the  preference,  by  showing  that  works  of  #rt,  when 
poetical,  in  fact  derived  their  interest  from  nature, — that  is,  from 
man  who  made  them ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  artificial,  on  that 
account,  and  we  apprehend  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  works  of  art,  which  were  not  made  by  man.  Whether 
one  shall  be  more  poetical  than  another,  seems  wholly  acciden 
tal  ;  that  may  be  poetical  to  one  person,  which  is  not  so  to  an 
other  ;  and  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a  standard  in  taste, 
is  the  sentiment,  if  we  can  ascertain  it,  of  the  greatest  propor- 
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tion  of  men.  Thus  the  Iliad  and  the  Parthenon,  having  been 
stamped  with  the  seals  of  successive  ages,  are  acknowledged 
as  first  among  the  works  of  art.  But  these  disputes,  in  subjects 
which  admit  of  no  precision,  have  tended  to  produce  a  weak 
and  capricious  taste  in  some,  and  aversion  to  the  whole  matter 
in  others.  What  is  exclusive,  is  almost  always  wrong.  This 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  speak  of  low  and  rustic 
life  as  affording  the  best  subjects  for  poetry.  By  the  best,  they 
mean  too  often  the  only  subjects  ;  but  others  can  see,  that  while 
low  life  offers  fine  subjects,  and  its  language  powerful  expres 
sion,  there  is  no  reason  why  higher  objects  and  incidents  should 
not  afford  the  same.  If  particular  associations  have  made  the 
hum  of  a  spinning-wheel  more  inspiring  to  some  than  the  tones 
of  an  organ,  it  is  not  wise  to  set  it  down  as  a  standard  for  the 
taste  of  the  world.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  giving  a  person 
a  disgust  to  the  whole  subject,  by  talking  to  him  of  the  invari 
able  principles  of  poetry,  and  then  taking  Pope's  works  from 
his  hands,  and  giving  him  Wordsworth's  '  Peter  Bell.' 

The  style  of  many  writers  of  the  day  is  another  instance  of 
folly.  The  versification  of  English  poetry  was  polished  slowly 
and  with  great  labor,  from  the  roughness  of  the  metaphysical 
poets ;  but  certain  writers  have  lately  found  particular  beauty 
in  this  very  roughness,  and  labored  with  singular  diligence  to 
make  their  own  verse  lame  and  halting.  They  are  not  aware 
that  the  unpolished  vigor,  which  seems  natural  in  Cowper  and 
Burns,  appears  like  gross  affectation  in  them  ;  but  as  most  men 
find  a  charm  in  musical  verse,  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  call  on 
them  to  turn  from  the  well  ordered  military  march,  to  admire 
the  cripples'  stumbling  procession.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
worst  affectation  of  the  day ;  there  is  an  affected  vagueness 
and  obscurity, — a  style  in  poetry  resembling  Hazlitt's  in  prose, 
which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fascinating  to  writers,  though  not 
to  readers.  We  suppose  that  poets  often  feel  that  language  is 
inadequate  to  convey  their  glowing  sentiments  and  emotions. 
But  they  must  consider  that  others  are  not  thus  oppressed  with 
these  same  fine  imaginations,  and  the  language  which  seems 
striking  to  them,  because  it  is  indefinite,  will  most  probably 
seem  unmeaning  to  their  readers.  Certainly  there  are  cases  of 
description,  like  the  vision  of  Eliphaz,  where  obscurity  is  im 
pressive  ;  but  the  obscurity  should  be  in  the  nature  of  the  sub 
ject,  not  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Those  who  think  clearly 
will  generally  express  themselves  with  precision  ;  and  every  one 
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knows  that  the  thoughts  and  images  of  the  most  gifted  poets 
appear  with  a  clear  outline,  like  that  of  the  statue  against  the 
bright  blue  sky.  The  advocates  of  these  various  systems,  of 
course,  deny  the  name  of  poet  to  those  who  have  not  followed 
their  rules ;  and  thus  every  great  name  has  been  roughly  dealt 
with  in  its  turn,  except,  perhaps,  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  which 
all  profess  to  venerate,  as  all  parties  in  this  country  bow  to  the 
name  of  Washington,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  follow  his 
instruction  or  example. 

We  may  say  too  that  the  poems  of  the  day  have  generally 
been  adapted  to  a  youthful  taste  ;  they  have  been  founded  on 
the  excessive  passions  of  youth,  or  romantic  sentiments  which 
those  more  advanced  in  life  can  neither  sympathize  with  nor 
understand.  We  seldom  find  the  history  of  patience  and  reso 
lution,  the  adventure  of  philanthropists,  the  high  endurance  of 
living  and  dying  martyrs,  forming  the  subject  of  these  poems ; 
neither -do  we  meet  with  portraits  of  affection  in  its  simplicity, 
depth,  and  power.  We  have  more  of  the  passion  than  the 
sentiment  of  love  ;  an  oriental  coloring  is  given  to  every  feeling, 
and  we  have  been  called  to  admire  characters  like  that  of  the 
'  Corsair,'  which  never  was  nor  can  be  true  to  nature.  The 
painting  is  all  of  the  miniature  kind  ;  we  find  no  works  like  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,3  resembling  some  architectural  wonder,  where 
the  effect  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  not  the 
finish  of  particular  parts.  All  this  is  somewhat  discouraging 
to  those,  who,  like  ourselves,  are  past  the  enthusiasm  of  life. 
When  we  read,  we  wonder  where  the  charm  has  gone  that  used 
to  steal  over  us  ;  we  see  with  profound  indifference  what  once 
filled  us  with  rapture,  and  become  familiar  with  a  melancholy 
feeling,  like  that  which  Humboldt  beautifully  describes,  when, 
passing  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  saw  the  stars  that  had 
lighted  his  infancy  sink  and  disappear.  This  is  what  makes 
so  many  cease  to  depend  on  poetry  as  a  source  of  enjoyment ; 
they  may  go  back  to  Pope  and  Milton,  and  read  them  the 
thousandth  time  with  pleasure,  but  they  no  longer  care  what 
poetical  stars  are  rising  or  setting ;  they  content  themselves 
with  living  over  the  past. 

Mr  Hunt  has  named  several  poets  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
all  of  them  men  of  great  and  various  talent,  any  one  of  whom 
might  have  done  much  to  keep  up  the  standing  and  influence  of 
his  art.  Why  they  have  failed  to  do  this,  we  think  will  appear 
as  we  indulge  the  remembrance  of  these  distinguished  men, 
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who,  though  most  of  them  are  yet  living,  have,  like  Napoleon, 
passed  into  history,  and  made  all  the  impression  they  ever  will 
make  upon  the  world. 

If  we  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  talent,  we  should  set  By 
ron  first ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  most  exalt 
ed  powers.  It  is  true  that  they  were  often  perverted  and  mis 
applied,  and  that  circumstances  aided  in  the  outset  to  give  him 
notoriety ;  but  that  accidental  interest  would  soon  have  passed 
away,  had  it  not  been  sustained  by  real  and  gigantic  power. 
While  the  harps  of  other  poets  could  only  gain  audience  as 
men  paused  awhile  in  the  midst  of  their  business  and  care,  he 
sounded  a  trumpet  with  which  all  Europe  rang, — people,  prin 
cipalities,  and  powers  stood  still  to  listen  ;  the  moralist  was  en 
chanted  into  silence  before  him,  and  the  well  deserved  reproof 
of  virtue  died  away  in  praise.  We  think  we  give  his  moral 
history,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  why  he  did  so  little  to 
exalt  his  art,  when  we  say  that  he  wanted  character  ;  he  was 
always  the  creature  of  circumstances,  impulse,  and  passion.  A 
youth  like  his,  wild  and  wayward,  with  no  restraint  but  that  of 
parents  who  deserved  no  respect,  and  appear  to  have  been  re 
markably  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  the  one  being  a  dissolute  man 
of  the  world,  the  other  a  headstrong  and  violent  woman,  was 
not  likely  to  give  him  a  right  direction  for  life.  We  may  say 
that  he  might  have  resisted  these  circumstances ;  but  we  must 
make  fair  allowance  for  the  effect  of  being  thus  exposed  to  mis 
leading  example.  We  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  been  oth 
erwise  than  haughty,  capricious,  and  resentful ;  a  prey  to  the 
designing,  who  would  flatter  his  passions,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
who  would  have  taught  him  to  restrain  them.  A  strong  effort 
of  principle  might  have  altered  his  character  as  he  grew  older  ; 
but  throughout  his  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  wholly  destitute 
of  fixed  principles,  and  even  habits,  of  action.  He  was  also 
disposed  to  melancholy,  which  unfitted  him  for  any  such  exer 
tion.  Cheerful  in  society  no  doubt  he  was  ;  and  cheerful  in 
appearance,  when,  like  the  sufferers  in  his  vision  of  '  Darkness,' 
he  fired  his  dwelling  as  the  shadow  deepened,  to  afford  a  mo 
mentary  warmth  and  light.  But  it  is  against  nature  to  suppose 
that  an  ill-balanced  mind  like  his  could  be  happy,  or  that  dissi 
pation  should  have  failed  to  produce  its  usual  effect  of  making 
the  world  a  wilderness  round  him.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
felt  all  the  careless  desolation  he  so  powerfully  describes,  even 
in  his  youth ;  and  no  one  will  question  that  he  felt  it,  after  he 
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had  madly  '  cut  down  the  bridge,'  by  which  he  might  have  re 
turned  to  his  home,  friends,  and  country.  Certainly  his  incon 
sistency  is  far  from  proving  that  he  did  not  feel.  We  can  con 
ceive  nothing  more  natural,  than  that  such  a  man  should  begin 
to  lament  his  wife  the  moment  after  he  had  cast  her  away  ;  or 
that  he  should  have  again  been  incensed  at  times,  when  he 
thought  of  his  imaginary  wrongs,  even  while  he  knew  that  he 
himself  was  guilty.  Such  things  are  but  too  natural ;  and  in 
such  quick  revulsions  of  feeling,  the  colors  would  naturally  be 
heightened  by  his  poetical  imagination. 

Such  a  man  requires  to  be  excited  by  circumstances ;  and . 
we  accordingly  find  that  he  did  not  put  forth  his  strength,  till  a 
rude  attack  from  a  Reviewer  had  made  him  furious.  The  poem 
in  which  he  expressed  his  resentment,  was  fierce  and  powerful ; 
but  he  forgot  that  the  satirist  must  secure  the  sympathy  of  his 
readers.  Their  sympathy  never  goes  very  heartily  nor  very 
far  with  mere  revenge,  and  always  changes  sides  when  that  re 
venge  falls  on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  We  expect 
to  find  him,  when  in  Greece,  inspired  by  her  majestic  desola 
tion  ;  and  accordingly  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  a  voice  like  that 
of  past  ages.  But  when  he  leaves  her  scenes  and  ruins,  the 
climate  of  the  East  spreads  its  luxurious  influence  over  him, 
and  though  before,  in  the  true  spirit  of  intellectual  glory,  he  had 
trampled  on  the  poisonous  laurels  that  grow  in  the  field  of 
blood,  we  find  him  now  perversely  employed  in  exalting  robbers 
and  pirates  into  heroes  and  martyrs.  He  rises  again  among 
the  recollections  of  Rome,  which  suggested  perhaps  the  best 
of  his  poems ;  though  one  would  think  that  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  it,  like  Gibbon,  among  the  ruins  at  night. 
He  seems  like  a  guide  walking  mysteriously  through  the  city, 
and  when  he  comes  to  some  striking  fragment  of  antiquity, 
turning  upon  it  the  strong  light  of  his  dark  lantern.  But  Italy, 
with  her  '  fatal  gift  of  beauty,'  seems  to  have  enervated  all  his 
faculties,  and  unfortunately  his  associates  were  not  of  a  charac 
ter  likely  to  redeem  him.  Shelley  says  in  a  letter,  '  Lord  By 
ron  is  now  reformed,  and  lives  with  a  very  beautiful  and  senti 
mental  Italian  lady.'  Mr  Hunt,  too,  declares  himself  very 
merciful  to  such  arrangements  ;  and  with  our  impressions  of 
Byron,  it  seems  very  natural  that  under  such  influences,  he 
should  have  written  canto  after  canto  of  a  work  which  made  ma 
ny  who  were  unused  to  blush,  redden  with  shame  for  him. 
Again,  when,  weary  of  this  debasement,  he  breaks  the  chain  and 
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goes  to  aid  the  Greeks,  his  energy  is  called  out  and  he  acts 
with  a  generosity,  good  sense,  and  decision  that  amazed  even 
his  admirers.  Like  Burns,  he  had  a  strong  and  manly  under 
standing,  which  appeared  where  circumstances  were  favorable 
to  its  action.  But  he  had  nothing  of  that  resolution,  which 
gives  those  who  possess  it  such  a  mastery  over  themselves  and 
over  weaker  men.  This  shows  why  he  appeared  at  different 
times  so  strong,  so  feeble,  so  lofty,  and  so  low ;  why,  with  pow 
ers  like  an  angel's  to  tower  above  his  fellows,  he  so  often  sunk 
beneath  them,  and  left  in  the  hearts  of  his  admirers,  a  memory 
made  up  of  strangely  blended  recollections  of  glory  and  of 
shame. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  greater  proportion  of  Byron's  poet 
ry  is  likely  to  endure ;  too  much  of  it  is  obscure,  prosaic,  and 
unnatural  ;  though  in  the  heavy  clouds  of  smoke,  we  are  occa 
sionally  startled  by  volcanic  bursts  of  passion.  He  is  irregular  and 
unequal ;  there  are  few  of  his  longer  poems  in  which  he  sustains 
himself  throughout ;  and  if  we  were  to  select  among  his  wri 
tings  for  immortality,  we  should  pronounce  his  smaller  pieces, 
like  the  one  beginning  ;  Oh  lady  !  when  I  left  the  shore,'  most 
likely  to  be  admired  in  future  times.  Many  of  these  are  une 
qualled  for  the  depth  and  fulness  of  their  sentiment  and  mean 
ing,  and  the  plaintive  music  of  their  flow.  But  his  fame  must 
be  in  a  measure  traditional,  though  monuments  of  his  greatness 
will  remain.  Even  if  there  were  none,  no  one  will  ever  doubt 
the  power  of  him  who  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
world. 

Next  to  Byron,  if  we  consult  our  recollections,  we  must 
place  Campbell ;  a  name  once  delightful  to  all  lovers  of  the 
art.  We  can  remember  the  fine  promise  of  '  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,'  in  which  the  youthful  air  of  the  sentiments  contrasted  so 
well  with  the  manly  power  displayed.  His  c  Gertrude  of  Wyo 
ming  '  was  far  more  perfect ;  it  was  almost  faultless  in  its  design 
and  execution  ;  and  his  '  Hohenlinden,'  and  '  Ye  Mariners  of 
England,'  equal  any  thing  that  poetry  has  ever  produced.  Even 
now,  familiar  as  they  are,  they  send  a  cheering  thrill  to  the 
heart,  like  the  roar  of  a  signal  gun. 

But  Campbell  early  retreated  from  the  field,  thinking,  per 
haps,  that  he  had  written  enough,  and  content,  as  well  he  might 
be,  to  rest  his  fame  on  what  he  had  already  done.  It  was  cer 
tainly  a  great  effort  to  sustain  so  high  a  character,  and  his  later 
works  sufficiently  show,  that  it  could  not  be  sustained  without 
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labor.  His  early  works,  rapid  as  their  flow  appears,  were  evi 
dently  touched  and  retouched  with  the  painful  industry  of  an 
cient  sculpture.  The  spirit  of  the  times  did  not  encourage  this 
delicacy,  and  being  sufficiently  sure  of  immortality  without  it, 
he  gave  over  the  exertion.  No  one  can  think  that  he  retired 
through  fear  of  suffering  eclipse  from  any  of  the  excentric  orbs 
that  were  rising ;  but  he  might  have  been  willing  to  make  an 
experiment  upon  his  fame,  to  learn  what  was  his  chance  for 
immortality,  while  he  was  yet  living.  We  cannot  help  regret 
ting  that  he  departed  from  his  plan ;  for  '  Theodric,'  though  it  is 
now  generously  forgotten,  was  only  calculated  to  injure  his  fame, 
and  like  Rogers's '  Human  Life,'  is  a  warning  to  poets  never,  out 
of  complaisance  to  the  times,  to  attempt  to  conform  to  a  sys 
tem  which  they  do  not  approve  at  heart. 

The  world  has  no  right,  that  we  know  of,  to  find  fault  with 
a  poet  for  ceasing  to  write.  He  cannot  be  considered  as  indent 
ed  to  the  business,  simply  because  he  has  written  well ;  still 
we  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  Campbell's  retirement  were  some 
what  inglorious  ;  injurious  it  unquestionably  has  been.  While 
he  was  building  the  tombs  of  the  older  prophets  in  a  beautiful 
criticism,  he  might  have  reflected  that  the  best  way  to  do  them 
honor  was  to  show  what  kind  of  poetry  their  memory  and  ex 
ample  could  inspire.  It  is  unfortunately  true  of  living  on  one's 
fame,  as  of  living  on  one's  capital ;  it  diminishes  faster  than  the 
owner  is  aware.  The  world  insists  upon  looking  on  him,  who 
has  once  been  a  poet,  as  always  a  poet ;  and  its  gratitude,  as 
Walpole  said  of  statesmen,  consists  in  '  a  lively  sense  of  future 
favors.'  We  lament  his  retirement,  not  only  as  depriving  us  of 
a  pleasure,  but  as  encouraging  the  gradual  decline  of  the  art ; 
for  he  seems  to  us  better  calculated  than  any  living  poet,  to  re 
store  the  classical  taste  and  manly  simplicity  of  former  days. 
Campbell  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  his  works  were  un 
dervalued  ;  they  were  sought  for  and  admired  by  old  and  young ; 
and  the  public  requires  a  constant  supply  of  such  poetry  to  keep 
its  taste  good.  The  public  mind,  disgusted  by  absurd,  or  wea 
ried  by  uninteresting  works,  soon  grows  indifferent ;  and  an  un 
hallowed  excitement  can  soon  deprive  it  of  its  perception  of 
true  poetical  beauty.  If  Chantrey  should  shut  up  his  work-shop, 
and  leave  the  field  to  artists  of  the  bowsprit,  the  taste  for  sculp 
ture  would  degenerate  rapidly  enough  in  England  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  similar  effect  has  resulted  from  Campbell's  re 
tirement  ;  swarms  of  gilded  insects  have  come  out  to  the  light ; 
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many  pretenders  have  gained  notoriety  by  wildness  and  extra 
vagance,  who  would  have  had  neither  chance  nor  ambition 
while  labor,  accuracy,  and  talent  were  essential  to  success. 

We  turn,  almost  with  regret,  to  Wordsworth  ;  a  poet  sur 
passed  by  none  in  elevation  of  feeling,  strength  of  imagination, 
or  tenderness  of  heart,  who,  by  tenaciously  adhering  to  a  sys 
tem,  has  had  less  influence  on  the  public  mind  than  any  distin 
guished  writer  of  the  age.  This  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
public ;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  give  our  impression 
of  his  merits,  because  we  know  that  there  are  among  ourselves 
men  of  high  religious  feeling,  who  find  a  key-note  struck  in 
Wordsworth's  writings,  and  in  no  other,  to  which  their  own 
hearts  can  fervently  reply.  On  this  account,  they  forgive  or 
forget  his  obscurity  and  other  defects ;  we  fully  agree  with  them 
in  their  admiration  of  Wordsworth,  and  regret  the  more  that 
a  mistaken  system,  which  is  nothing  but  his  own  taste  exalted 
into  a  law,  has  limited  his  excellent  influence  in  the  world. 

He  maintains  that  the  incidents  of  humble  life  are  the  best 
calculated  for  subjects  of  his  art ;  and  in  this,  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  him.  We  are  glad  to  find,  that  novels,  as  well  as 
poems,  are  revealing  sources  of  deep  interest  among  the  hum 
ble  as  well  as  the  high.  But  he  evidently  treats  them  as  the 
only  subjects  of  interest,  and  in  this  we  do  not  agree  with  him. 
We  can  see  no  reason  for  this  exclusiveness ;  if  association 
has  made  other  scenes  more  poetical  to  others,  he  has  no  more 
reason  for  condemning  their  taste,  than  they  for  rejecting  his. 
But  to  be  a  good  subject  of  poetry  and  to  be  poetical  one's 
self,  are  two  different  things  ;  and  thus  we  feel,  that  to  repre 
sent  the  rustic  as  feeling  the  poetry  he  inspires,  as  actually 
walking  in  glory  and  joy  behind  his  plough,  is  ludicrously  un 
true.  Many  of  those  cottages  that  look  out  so  beautifully  from 
their  caverns  of  foliage,  are  abodes  of  vulgar  vice  and  pain. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  character  of  peasants,  tell  us  that 
they  have  generally  no  regard  for  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and 
it  is  because  this  taste  is  so  rare  among  them,  that  it  seems  so 
poetical  when  it  is  found.  There  must  be  proportion  between 
circumstances  and  character ;  and  it  is  by  observing  this  pro 
portion,  that  Crabbe  has  become  so  eminent  for  his  rough-hewn 
sculpture.  Truth  is  the  charm  in  his  poetical  descriptions.  The 
want  of  this  truth  to  nature,  prevents  Wordsworth  from  becom 
ing  a  favorite  with  the  class  he  describes.  They  know7  that 
there  is  a  simplicity  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  child,  and  they 
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think  he  has  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  They  know  that 
philosophic  pedlars  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  their  acquaintance 
with  that  estimable  race  ;  and  they  can  have  no  sympathy  with 
beings  that  have  no  existence  among  men. 

We  think  him  mistaken,  also,  in  his  theory  of  the  poetical 
language  ;  a  dialect  generally  supposed  to  exist,  and  yet  sought 
for  as  much  in  vain,  as  the  Lingua  Franca  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  He  is  for  the  language  of  low  life,  '  purified 
from  its  defects ' ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  its  main  defect  is  its 
rusticity,  and  when  purified  from  its  coarseness,  as  it  is  in  his 
writings,  it  is  no  longer  properly  called  low.  We  have  half 
suspected,  at  times,  that  he  believed  with  the  Frenchman,  that 
*  speech  was  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts ' ;  but  it  seems 
to  us,  that  the  best  language  in  poetry  and  everything  else,  is 
that  which  expresses  our  ideas,  if  we  have  any,  with  most  force 
and  directness.  If  it  be  true  that  people  in  low  life  express 
themselves  more  forcibly  than  others,  the  reason  must  be  that 
they  are  more  easily  and  deeply  moved  ;  but  if  others  are  sub 
jected  to  the  same  emotions,  the  same  language  will  spring  to 
their  lips  ;  the  accidental  difference  in  circumstances  making  no 
change  in  human  nature.  That  they  are  more  easily  moved, 
we  are  ready  to  admit ;  it  is  shown  in  the  effect  of  eloquence 
upon  them  ;  but  this  only  proves  that  they  are  better  subjects  of 
poetry ;  that  they  are  more  poetical  in  their  sentiments  and  lan 
guage,  we  are  not  ready  to  allow. 

The  general  strain  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  healthy  and 
reviving ;  but  there  are  some  instances  in  which  the  feeling  is 
excessive,  and  can  find  no  sympathy  in  poets  or  others.  We 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  cottage, 
because  human  nature  is  there  ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to 
search  for  <  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears '  in  '  the  meanest  flow 
er  that  blows,'  because  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  marvellously 
excited  imagination.  It  must  require  a  long  discipline  to  learn 
to  be  thus  strangely  moved,  and  it  is,  after  all,  a  sad  waste  of 
feeling.  We  can  find  matter  of  interest  and  admiration  in  the 
flower,  as  a  work  of  nature  suggesting  fine  moral  resemblances; 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  weep  over  it,  till  we  can  be  assured 
that  such  feelings  are  consistent  with  a  manly  regard  to  the  du 
ties  of  life  ;  and  moreover,  till  we  can  be  sure  of  exemption 
from  those  misfortunes  of  life,  for  which  tears  are  generally 
shed. 

Wordsworth  evidently  desires  to  make  poetry  inspire  reli- 
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gious  feelings ;  and  the  attempt  Is  worthy  of  all  praise.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  reforming  men,  by  talking  in  a  language 
which  they  do  not  understand.  If  he  had  consulted  the  exam 
ple  of  that  religion  which  inspires  him,  he  would  have  chosen 
the  language  most  familiar  to  his  readers,  and  endeavored  to 
adopt  their  feelings,  so  far  as  he  could  without  compromising 
his  own.  In  this  way  he  might  have  elevated  theirs,  and  ren 
dered  a  noble  service  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement  5 
as  it  is,  he  has  contributed  to  the  decline  of  his  art,  and  done 
as  little  as  a  pillar-saint  for  the  welfare  of  man. 

We  do  not  mention  some  other  distinguished  poets,  partly  be 
cause  Mr  Hunt  has  not  afforded  us  a  pretext  by  introducing  an 
account  of  them  into  his  book,  with  the  exception  of  Moore 
and  Coleridge ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  great  genius,  on  the  strength  of 
his  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  a  wild  and  powerful  ballad,  though  his  ad 
mirers  were  sorely  dismayed,  for  a  time,  by  the  publication  of 
his  '  Christabel.'  The  age  has  afforded  all  sorts  of  extravagance, 
among  which  the  writings  of  Shelley,  Barry  Cornwall,  and 
Keats,  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  to  show  how  beautiful  talents 
can  be  eclipsed  by  an  unnatural  style.  They  might  have  shone 
bright  in  their  several  stations,  if  they  had  kept  the  orbits  mark 
ed  out  for  them  by  nature ;  but  they  chose  to  strike  out  new 
paths  for  themselves,  and  the  world  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  follow  them.  They  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  employed  as 
unprofitably  as  they  would  be  in  painting  the  colors  that  float 
before  us  when  our  eyes  are  shut,  or  setting  to  music  the  ring 
ing  in  their  ears  ;  and  each,  by  his  particular  errors,  has  done 
something  to  injure  the  influence  of  poetry  in  the  world. 

We  could  not,  perhaps,  better  illustrate  what  wo-  have  said 
of  the  decline  of  poetry  in  public  favor,  than  by  giving  a  few 
extracts  from  writers  of  this  description,  Mr  Hunt  among  the 
rest;  and  then  by  asking  whether  the  art  could  do  otherwise 
than  decline,  in  an  age  when  there  were  any  who  would  listen 
to  their  magnificent  pretensions.  But  we  have  no  room  for 
these,  nor  for  extracts  from  the  work  before  us,  which  has  been 
widely  circulated  already.  It  is  addressed,  not  to  that  desire 
which  all  feel  to  know  something  of  the  familiar  life  of  an  emi 
nent  man,  but  to  the  malicious  scrutiny  which  so  often  assumes 
the  censorship  of  virtue.  We  may  honor  the  moralist  who 
throws  down  the  monument  of  the  dead,  when  he  thinks  there 
is  contagion  lingering  in  it  to  destroy  the  living ;  but  we  have  no 
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desire  to  repeat  Mr  Hunt's  high-colored  account  of  one  who 
had  been  his  friend,  because  we  believe  that  he  acted  more 
from  passion  than  duty. 

What  the  destiny  of  poetry  will  be,  we  cannot  pretend  to  de 
termine.  If,  as  Byron  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  poeti 
cal  world  is  in  a  state  of  revolution,  we  trust,  that,  like  other 
revolutions,  it  will  terminate  in  improvement  at  last.  The  two 
faults  of  the  age  have  been  imitation  and  affected  originality.  It 
seems  hard  for  a  man  of  talent  to  confine  himself  to  the  foot 
prints  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him  ;  but  he  should  re 
flect  that  excessive  care  to  avoid  this  resemblance,  shows  a 
consciousness  of  inferiority,  quite  as  often  as  imitation.  We 
really  think,  however,  that  most  of  those  who  have  dreaded  re 
sembling  Pope,  need  have  been  under  no  apprehension,  lest 
the  likeness  should  be  too  striking.  We  allow  that  he  was  elab 
orate  and  artificial ;  and  those  who  find  fault  with  him  for  this, 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  poetry  is  an  art.  If  they  say 
he  was  too  elaborate  and  artificial,  we  can  assure  them  that 
they  do  not  mend  the  matter  by  going  to  the  other  extreme  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  found  nearer  to  truth  and 
nature  than  his  opposers,  when  the  question,  What  is  truth  and 
nature  ?  is  determined,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  cultivated  men. 


ART.  II. — 1.  Edda  Scemundar  kins  Froda,  Edda  Rhythmica 
sive  jlntiquior,  vulgo  Samundina  dicta.  Pars  III.  conti- 
nens  Carmina  Voluspa,  Havamal,  et  Rigsmal.  Accedit 
Magnussen  (Finni)  Prisca  vetcrum  Borealium  My 
thologies  Lexicon,  fyc.  Havniae.  1828.  4to.  pp.  1146. 
2.  Svea-Rikes  Hdfder  afE.  G.  Geijer.  Ista  Delen.  Upsa- 
la.  1825.  8vo.  pp.  605. 

THE  attention  of  the  scholars  of  almost  every  country  in 
Europe  has  been  recently  turned  with  renewed  and  fresh  inter 
est  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  native  literature,  language, 
and  history.  An  exclusive  devotion  to  classical  models,  and 
especially  a  subservience  to  those  of  French  literature,  have 
ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  None  have  labored  with 
more  zeal  in  this  patriotic  work  than  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 
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They  have  found,  too,  an  ample  field  of  curious  research  and 
investigation,  in  the  old  monuments,  relating  to  their  early  his 
tory,  still  preserved  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  or  Scandinavian 
tongue,  the  parent  of  the  modern  dialects  of  Sweden,  Den 
mark,  and  Norway.  There  are  no  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
who  can  trace  back  the  authentic  history  of  their  ancestors  so 
far  in  written  records.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  mythic  and 
mythico-historical  books  of  those  remote  times  are  always  to 
be  relied  on,  for  particular  facts  and  circumstantial  relations  of 
events,  or  as  establishing  an  unbroken  succession  of  kings  or 
other  chronological  data.  These  are  often,  doubtless,  mixed 
up  with  mythological  fictions,  and  the  false  exploits  of  the  gods 
attributed  to  real  heroes.  But  what  is  of  vastly  more  impor 
tance  to  the  philosophical  student  of  history,  than  any  mere 
barren  detail  of  dry  facts,  or  long  lists  of  kingly  lines,  like 
those  which  the  weird  sisters  showed  to  Macbeth, — is  the  broad 
and  strong  light  cast  upon  national  manners,  laws,  religion,  and 
other  institutions,  by  these  ancient  works.  Even  those  which 
are  the  most  blended  with  fictions  are  not  the  least  valuable  in 
this  respect.  They  trace  the  systems  of  religion  on  which  the 
popular  faith  was  founded,  and  describe  to  us  the  conduct  of 
human  agents  under  the  influence  of  this  belief.  They  paint 
the  wars,  and  festivals,  and  loves  of  these  ancient  nations. 
They  exhibit,  in  high  relief,  their  manners  and  customs,  laws, 
government,  religious  rites,  and  other  peculiarities.  So  that 
when  we  strip  off  the  poetical  and  mythic  exterior  of  these 
monuments,  we  are  presented  with  a  living  picture  of  the  char 
acter  and  manners  of  our  remote  ancestors,  true  to  nature,  and 
valuable  for  its  antiquity.  But  the  national  historians  of  Den 
mark  and  Sweden  have  not  been  satisfied  with  this  general 
application  of  these  remains  of  antiquity  to  the  philosophy  of 
history.  They  have  sought  in  them  for  auxiliary  evidence  of 
particular  historical  facts  and  chronological  data.  They  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity  by 
Suhm,  the  Danish  historian,  who,  by  the  aid  of  this  clue,  has 
succeeded  in  unravelling  the  intricate  web  of  Danish  history, 
and  dissipating  the  obscurity  which  hung  over  the  early  annals 
of  his  country.  The  Swedish  historians  have  also  made  a  simi 
lar  use  of  these  materials,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  earliest  emigration  from  the  North,  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  account,  was  that  of  the  Cirnbri  and  Teutones, 
who  went  forth  from  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  about  a  century 
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before  the  Christian  era,  or  in  the  year  of  Rome  640,  in  search 
of  a  new  country  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  South.  The 
military  genius  of  Marius  saved  Italy  from  the  menaced  conse 
quences  of  this  irruption,  which  came  near  to  anticipating  the 
fate  of  the  Eternal  city  by  several  centuries  ;  and  we  do  not 
hear  of  another  swarming  from  the  great  northern  hive,  until 
the  Goths  accomplished  what  their  precursors  had  vainly  at 
tempted.  Like  all  other  nations,  the  Goths  sought  to  illustrate 
their  origin  by  boastful  appeals  to  the  achievements  of  their  an 
cestors,  who,  in  their  migrations  wars,  and  conquests,  were 
led  by  heroes  and  demi-gods.  Cassiodorus,  the  principal  min 
ister  at  the  court  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  com 
piled  a  Gothic  history  from  the  ancient  chronicles  and  songs, 
which  were  preserved  among  them  by  oral  traditions ;  and, 
Gibbon  supposes,  may  have  embellished  it  with  such  fictions  of 
his  own  invention  as  would  flatter  the  national  vanity  of  these 
conquerors.  But  the  light,  thrown  by  more  recent  researches 
upon  the  history  of  the  North,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  gen 
eral  authenticity  of  the  materials  from  which  he  compiled.  The 
original  of  this  history  is  lost,  and  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its 
contents  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  abridgment  of  Jornandes. 
But  it  represents  the  Goths  to  have  left  the  Scandinavian  pen 
insula,  where  they  had  been  established  by  Odin,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  long  before  they 
made  their  irruption  into  the  Roman  empire.  It  is,  however, 
a  more  probable  opinion,  adopted  by  some  later  historians,  that 
the  Goths  in  Scandinavia  were  rather  a  colony  from  those  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Gothic  class  of  languages  belongs  to  the  Japhetic,  or 
Indo-Germanic  family ;  and  we  have  a  specimen  of  one  of  these 
languages,  of  the  Teutonic  branch,  (the  J\lczso- Gothic),  in  the 
version  of  the  Gospels  by  Ulphilas  in  the  fourth  century. 

But  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  monuments  of  northern 
history  have  been  preserved  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  or 
Icelandic  language,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  modern  dialects 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  This,  too,  belongs  to  the  Gothic 
class  of  languages,  and  consequently  to  the  Japhetic  family,  and 
has  many  internal  marks  of  its  oriental  origin.  In  the  year 
874,  A.  C.,  Ingolf  and  several  other  distinguished  chiefs  of 
Norway,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of 
Harold  the  Fair-haired,  who  had  reduced  all  the  petty  states  of 
that  country  under  his  dominion,  founded  a  colony  in  Iceland, 
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which  had  previously  been  discovered  by  the  Norwegian  navi 
gators.  The  descendants  of  these  fugitives  preserved  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  language  and  literature  in  this 
sequestered  island.  The  remote  situation  of  Iceland  from  the 
great  theatre  of  wars  and  revolutions  on  the  continent,  and 
consequently  the  external  peace,  together  with  the  free,  repub 
lican  form  of  government,  favored  the  cultivation  of  letters  in 
this  Ultima  Thule,  whilst  the  parent  country  was  too  often  in 
volved  in  darkness,  bloodshed,  and  tyranny.  Like  those  of 
most  other  uncivilized  nations,  the  Scandinavian  learning  and 
history  were  preserved  in  oral  traditions,  long  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  them  to  writing.  The  Sckalds,  like  the 
rhapsodists  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  bards  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  were  at  once  poets  and  historians.  They  were  the 
companions  and  chroniclers  of  kings,  who  frequently  entered 
the  lists  with  them  in  their  own  art.  An  intercourse,  pacific  or 
warlike,  was  constantly  kept  up  with  the  parent  country,  and 
the  Sckalds  were  a  sort  of  travelling  minstrels,  continually  go 
ing  from  one  northern  country  to  another.  A  regular  succes 
sion  of  this  order  of  men  was  maintained ;  and  a  list  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  in  number  of  those  who  were  distinguished 
in  the  poetic  art,  in  the  three  principal  kingdoms  of  the  North, 
from  the  reign  of  Regner  Lodbrok  to  Valdemar  the  Second,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Icelandic  language,  among  whom  are  sever 
al  crowned  heads.  This  Regner  Lodbrok,  who  was  a  famous 
poet  and  pirate  (!)  reigned  in  Denmark  about  the  commence 
ment  of  the  ninth  century,  and  after  many  predatory  excur 
sions  into  different  countries,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  a 
Saxon  king  of  one  of  the  petty  states  into  which  Britain  was 
divided,  and  by  an  exquisite  refinement  of  savage  cruelty  was 
left  to  perish  from  the  venomous  bites  of  serpents  with  which 
his  prison  was  filled.  An  ode  still  exists  supposed  to  have  been 
sung  by  him  in  his  torments,  but  doubtless  composed  by  Brage 
the  Old,  or  some  other  of  the  Sckalds,  which  is  full  of  glowing 
anticipations  of  the  felicity  he  was  to  enjoy  in  the  hall  of  Odin, 
after  such  a  long  career  of  what,  in  that  age,  were  called  glo 
rious  achievements. 

A  collection  of  these  traditional  poems  of  the  ancient 
Sckalds  was  made  and  reduced  to  writing,  in  the  eleventh  cen 
tury,  by  Saemund  Sigfusson,  who  was  born  in  Iceland  about 
the  middle  of  that  century,  and  studied  at  Cologne,  in  Germa 
ny.  This  is  what  is  called  the  poetical  Edda.  The  original 
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text  of  this  very  ancient  and  curious  book,  with  a  Latin  version, 
various  readings,  notes,  glossary,  &c.  was  begun  to  be  pub 
lished  at  Copenhagen  in  1787.  One  volume  of  this  work  was 
issued  in  that  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  learned 
men  composing  what  is  called  the  Royal  Arna-Magncnan  Com 
mission,  to  whose  care  is  confided  a  collection  of  Icelandic  manu 
scripts,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  at  Copen 
hagen,  and  which  was  left  by  a  native  Icelander,  Arne  Mag- 
nussen,  eminently  skilled  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  A 
second  volume  was  published  in  1818,  which  contains,  princi 
pally,  mythico-historical  poems.  These  not  only  throw  light 
on  different  passages  of  Scandinavian  history,  but  illustrate 
the  connexion  between  the  history  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
that  of  the  Franks,  Huns,  and  Burgundians,  in  their  various 
wanderings,  wars,  and  conquests.  A  third  volume  has  just 
been  published  by  Professor  Finn  Magnussen  ;  *  who  is  also 
the  author  of  an  essay  which  gained  the  prize  offered  in  1816, 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  for  a  criti 
cal  solution  of  the  connexion  between  the  religion  of  the  Scan 
dinavians  and  other  northern  nations,  and  that  of  the  Indo- 
Persians,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  traditions,  language, 
and  monuments  of  this  national  family,  published  in  Danish, 
1824-1826,  in  four  volumes,  octavo.  He  has  brought  a  vast 
variety  of  learning  to  bear  upon  this  subject,  and  considers  the 
Scandinavian  mythology  as  mostly  physical,  and  in  this  manner 
connects  it  with  the  mythic  systems  of  the  East.  Professor 
Magnussen  has  also  compared  the  mythic  system  of  Ossian 
with  that  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  in  another  essay,  pub 
lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Scandinavian  Literary  Socie 
ty,  and  shown  their  identity,  from  which  he  infers  the  originali 
ty  of  the  poems  published  by  Macpherson. 

The  prose  Edda  is  supposed  to  have  been  arranged  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  born  in 
Iceland  in  1179,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustri 
ous  families  of  the  republic,  in  which  he  had  filled  the  highest 
offices  with  honor  and  distinction.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  Edda 
or  prosaic  Mythology  (which  may  be  compared  to  the  Library 

*  This  contains  a  Lexicon  of  the  ancient  Northern  mythology,  com 
pared  with  the  religious  systems  and  rites  of  other  cognate  nations, 
such  as  the  Germans,  Persians,  Indians,  &c.,  with  a  view  of  the  popu 
lar  superstitions,  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Pagan  religion,  which 
still  prevail  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
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of  Apollodorus),  being  thought  of  little  value,  and  perhaps 
rather  scandalous  than  useful  to  Christian  people,  was  continu 
ed  by  some  other  authors,  with  a  view  to  explain  the  poetical 
imagery  and  circumlocutions  in  the  songs  of  the  Sckalds,  and 
this  continuation  is  called  Skalda.  The  prose  Edda  is  a  sort 
of  Jlrs  Poetica,  intended  to  initiate  young  poets  in  the  science 
of  mythology  and  the  poetical  language.  It  was  first  edited, 
much  altered  and  abridged,  in  1665,  by  Resenius,  with  Latin 
and  Danish  versions  by  other  hands.  To  this  he  appended  two 
songs  of  the  poetic  Edda  ; — the  Voluspa,  or  poetical  prophecy 
of  Vala,  which  contains  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  the  mytholo 
gical  system  of  the  Edda  in  a  very  mysterious  and  often  unin 
telligible  style,  resembling  the  Sibylline  verses  ;  and  the  Hava- 
mal,  or  sublime  discourse  of  Odin,  which  is  a  metrical  collection 
of  moral  precepts,  not  unlike  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  the 
Pythagorean  Carmina  Aurea.  The  best  and  most  complete 
editions  of  the  original  text  of  the  two  Eddas,  with  various 
readings,  &c.  are  those  published  by  Professor  Rask,  at  Stock 
holm,  in  1818,  in  two  separate  octavo  volumes.  His  eminent 
qualifications  for  the  task,  by  his  previous  residence  in  Iceland, 
and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  and  lit 
erature  of  the  North,  are  well  known  and  fully  appreciated  by 
all  those  acquainted  with  these  subjects.  The  text  of  the  po 
etic  or  elder  Edda  in  this  edition  differs,  however,  but  little 
from  the  large  Copenhagen  edition  in  three  quarto  volumes, 
mentioned  above,  except  in  being  more  accurately  accented, 
having  the  i  distinguished  from  j,  u  from  v,  b  from  o,  &c., 
and  being  of  course,  more  legible  to  persons  who  have  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  common  Icelandic.  The  songs  are  also 
placed  in  an  order  nearer  to  the  original  arrangement,  and  di 
vided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  mythological,  the  second  of 
heroical  songs.  But  the  text  of  the  other,  or  the  prose  Edda, 
is  almost  entirely  different  from  that  in  Resenius'  edition,  it  be 
ing  derived  from  the  most  ancient  manuscript,  called  Codex 
Regius,  from  which  Professor  Rask  never  has  deviated,  except 
where  some  reading  in  the  other  ancient  manuscripts  on  parch 
ment,  for  critical  reasons,  seemed  to  be  decidedly  preferable. 
The  Edda,  properly  so  called,  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  distin 
guished  from  the  Skalda,  with  which  it  was  confounded  by  Rese 
nius,  so  that  even  some  scholars  have  thought  the  Skalda  a  lost 
work,  not  perceiving  that  almost  one  half  of  it  had  been  incor 
porated  in  Resenius'  edition  of  the  Edda  Snorronis. 
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Various  opinions  have  been  maintained  by  critics,  as  to  the 
share  which  Saemund,  who  first  gave  to  the  world  the  poetical 
Edda,  had  in  its  composition.  Some  suppose,  that  he  merely 
collected  the  Runic  manuscripts  of  the  different  poems,  and 
transcribed  them  in  Latin  characters.  Others  maintain  that  he 
collected  them  from  the  mouths  of  different  Sckalds,  living  in 
his  times,  and  first  reduced  them  to  writing,  they  having  previ 
ously  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition  merely.  But  the  most 
probable  conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  he  collected  some  from 
the  poets  of  his  day,  and  others  from  the  scattered  manuscripts 
written  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  Latin  letters 
into  Iceland,  and  merely  added  one  song  of  his  own  composi 
tion,  the  Solar  Liod,  or  Carmen  Solare,  of  a  moral  and 
Christian-religious  tendency,  so  as  thereby  to  consecrate,  and 
to  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  of  Paganism.  He  thus 
performed  for  these  ancient  poems  the  same  office,  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  theory  proposed  by  Wolf  and  Heyne,  and  general 
ly  adopted  by  the  critics  of  Germany,  was  performed  by  the  an 
cient  Grecian  Rhapsodist,  who  first  collected  and  arranged  the 
songs  of  his  predecessors,  and  reduced  them  to  one  continuous 
poem,  the  Iliad.  But  that  the  odes  now  in  question  could  not 
have  been  collected  by  Saemund,  or  any  body  else,  from  Runic 
manuscripts,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

The  Runic  alphabet  consists  properly  of  sixteen  letters, 
which  are  Phoenician  in  their  origin.  The  traditions  and  chron 
icles  of  the  North  attribute  their  introduction  to  Odin.  They 
were  probably  brought  by  him  from  the  East  into  Scandinavia, 
but  they  have  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  alphabets  of  cen 
tral  Asia.  All  the  ancient  inscriptions  to  be  found  on  the  rocks 
and  on  stone  monuments,  which  exist  in  the  greatest  number 
near  Upsala,  the  principal  seat  of  the  religion  of  Odin,  are  in 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  language,  but  in  Runic  characters. 
Some  ancient  coins  exist  with  Runic  legends  engraved  upon 
them.  They  were  also  used  for  inscriptions"  on  arms,  utensils, 
and  buildings,  and  occasionally  on  wooden  tablets  for  the  pur 
pose  of  epistolary  correspondence.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this 
latter  use  of  them  in  the  Jltlamal  in  Gronlenzko  ;*  and  also  in 
a  Latin  poet  of  the  sixth  century,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who 
asks  his  friend  Flavus,  if  he  is  tired  of  the  Latin,  to  write  to 
him  in  Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  or  even  Runic  letters ; 

*  Edda  Scemundar  hinns  Froda,  Pars  II.  p.  422.  Edit.  Legat.  Mag-  ' 
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'  Barbara  fraxineis  pingatur  Runa  tabdlis, 
Q,uodque  papyrus  ait,  virgula  plana  valet ; 

Pagina  vel  redeat  perscripta  dolatile  charta, 
Quod  relegipoterit,fructus  amantis  erit.' 

But  they  were  principally  used  for  lapidary  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  thing  as  books,  properly  so 
called,  existed  among  the  Scandinavian  nations  before  the  intro 
duction  of  Christianity.  Ulphilas  made  use  of  the  Runic 
characters  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Mceso-Gothic  in 
the  fourth  century,  making  certain  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  alphabet  to  accommodate  it  to  his  purposes.  But  the  only 
manuscript  which  now  exists  in  Runic  characters,  is  a  digest  of 
the  customary  laws  of  Scania,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  magical  quality  was  attribut 
ed  to  the  Runic  characters  by  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the 
Scandinavians.  This  was  artfully  inculcated  by  Odin.  In  the 
poem  which  terminates  the  edition  of  the  Havamal  by  Rese- 
nius,  he  is  represented  as  detailing  the  power  of  various  charms 
composed  of  Runes,  as  adequate  to  heal  diseases,  to  counteract 
poison,  to  enchant  the  arms  of  an  enemy  so  as  to  render  him 
impotent  in  battle,  to  still  the  rising  tempest,  to  stop  the  career 
of  witches  as  they  ride  through  the  air ;  and  he  even  boasts 
that  by  these  magic  spells  he  could  raise  the  dead,  and  hold 
converse  with  them  respecting  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world. 
In  the  J^egtams-Quida,  he  is  represented  as  mounting  his  horse 
Sleipner,  one  of  the  foul  brood  of  the  evil  spirit  Locki,  and 
descending  into  the  infernal  regions  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  a  de 
ceased  prophetess  with  Runic  incantations,  and  to  compel  her 
to  reveal  future  events  respecting  which  the  gods  themselves 
were  in  doubt  and  alarm. 

It  is  this  passage  which  Gray  has  translated,  or  rather  para 
phrased  ; 

1  Uprose  the  king  of  men  with  speed, 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed  ; 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 
That  leads  to  Hela's  dread  abode. 
Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied, 
His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide, 
While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fill'd, 
Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd  ; 
Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din, 
Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin  ; 
And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell 
The  father  of  the  powerful  spell. 
Onward  still  his  way  he  takes, 
(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes,) 
VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  62.  4 
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Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 
The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 

1  Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate, 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme  ; 
Thrice  pronounced,  in  accents  dread, 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead  ; 
Till,  from  out  the  hollow  ground, 
Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 

'  PR.  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ? 
Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite, 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  ? 
Long  on  these  mould'ring  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat, 
The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain ! 
Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 
Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest, 
That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest  ? ' 
****** 

These  magical  qualities  of  the  Runic  letters  are  also  descri 
bed  in  the  Brinhildar-Quida,  (the  Ode  of  Brynhilda.)  *  We 
will  give  a  short  sketch  of  this  legend,  as  it  affords  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  style  and  subjects  of  these  singular  composi 
tions.  Sigurdr ,  journeying  to  the  south  towards  Franconia,  sees 
upon  a  high  mountain  a  flaming  light.  As  he  approaches  it  he 
enters  a  valley,  and  beholds  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  man  in 
full  armor  sleeping  on  the  ground.  Sigurdr  takes  off  the  hel 
met  of  the  sleeper  and  discovers  that  it  is  an  Amazon.  Her 
armor  clings  to  her  body  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  cut  it  off  with 
his  sword,  when  she  arouses  from  this  deathlike  sleep,  and  in 
quires  who  has  unbound  the  spell  in  which  she  lay  entranced. 
Sigurdr  informs  her  who  he  is,  when  she  hails  in  mystic  strains 
the  cheerful  light  of  day,  pours  libations  to  the  fruitful  Earth, 
and  the  other  deities,  and  tells  him  that  she  is  a  Valk.yria  em 
ployed  by  Odin  to  watch  the  fate  of  battle,  and  give  the  victory 
to  him  to  whom  the  god  had  decreed  it ;  she  had  unadvisedly 
interfered  in  a  combat  between  two  kings,  to  one  of  whom 
Odin  had  promised  the  victory,  but  she  gave  it  to  the  other  by 
cutting  off  his  adversary's  head.  Whereupon  the  god  struck 
her  with  his  soporific  wand  (he  is  represented  with  this  attri- 

*  Edda  Scemundar  hinns  Freda,  Part  II.  p.  190. 
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bute  of  Mercury),  and  commanded  her  never  more  to  engage 
in  war,  but  condemned  her  to  be  married.  The  spirited  Ama 
zon  vowed  that  she  would  marry  no  man  who  knew  fear.  Si- 
gurdr,  stimulated  by  curiosity  and  love,  asks  her  to  indoctrinate 
him  in  that  lore  which  she  had  gathered  in  various  regions,  or 
as  some  commentators  have  it,  various  worlds,  which  she  had 
visited, — for  these  wild  and  mystical  poems  are  most  of  them 
susceptible  of  a  mythic  as  well  as  a  literal  interpretation.  Thus 
Odin  is  the  supreme  deity,  as  well  as  the  conqueror,  high 
priest,  and  king  of  the  Scandinavians  5  Jlsgard  is  the  Olympus 
of  the  northern  deities,  as  well  as  the  eastern  city  from  which 
Odin  is  supposed  to  have  come  ;  the  Giants  are  the  Finns  ; 
the  dwarfs  are  the  Laplanders  ;  the  Vani  are  the  Russians,  &ic. 

Brynhilda  then  describes  the  qualities  of  the  enchanted  cup 
of  liquor,  which  she  offers  to  Sigurdr,  strongly  medicated  with 
poetical  inspiration,  wit,  and  other  good  things  ;  and  instructs 
him  in  the  magical  virtues  of  the  different  hieroglyphic  charac 
ters,  and  especially  of  those  which  Odin  had  expressed  from 
the  liquor  (or  had  discovered  when  inspired  by  the  influence  of 
the  liquor)  distilled  from  the  head  and  horn  of  Heiddraupnir 
and  Hoddropnir,  two  monsters  whom  he  had  vanquished  and 
killed.  The  ode  then  makes  a  rapid  transition,  and  abruptly 
introduces  the  god,  as  standing  on  a  rock,  **with  naked 
sword  and  helmed  brow.'  Having  just  decapitated  Mimis  the 
Giant,  he  compels,  by  Runic  incantations  and  magical  charms, 
the  ghastly  head  to  join  in  the  colloquy.  The  head  of  the  de 
funct  Giant  then  becomes  an  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue,  utters 
oracles,  and  indicates  the  true  magical  characters,  or  Runes, 
and  their  various  offices.  Brynhilda  then  desires  Sigurdr  to 
determine  whether  he  will  pursue  this  course  of  philosophy 
any  longer  at  the  hazard  of  learning  something  fatal  to  his 
peace.  But  he  declares  that  he  will  abide  the  disclosure,  even 
if  instant  death  await  him  in  the  decrees  of  fate.  She  then 
proceeds  to  read  him  a  course  of  ethics,  which  in  comparative 
purity  and  good  sense  is  strangely  contrasted  with  the  grim  fea 
tures,  that  generally  mark  the  religion  of  Odin.  For  instance, 

'  And  first  this  counsel  take. — Towards  thy  kindred,  lead  a  blame 
less  life.  Do  not  avenge,  if  they  provoke  ;  for  this,  they  say,  in 
heaven  meets  its  reward. 

'  Another  I  will  give. — When  thou  swearest,  speak  nought  but 
truth.  Atrocious  punishments  await  the  perjurer's  crime.' 

She  proceeds  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  other  good  advice, 
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and  among  the  rest,  to  beware  of  '  the  evil  eye,' — of  enchant 
ments, — not  to  take  a  wife  for  her  beauty  or  riches, — against 
hard  drinking  and  quarrelling  in  his  cups — if  attacked  by  an 
enemy  in  his  house,  to  go  forth  and  meet  him,  '  for  it  is  better  to 
perish  by  the  sword,  than  to  be  burnt  up  alive,' — and  not  to 
confide  in  the  promises  of  the  kindred  of  the  man  whom  he 
has  slain,  '  for  the  wolf  lurks  in  the  little  child,  even  if  they 
have  accepted  the  price  of  blood.'  These  counsels  are  follow 
ed  by  directions  for  burying  the  dead,  '  whether  they  perish  by 
disease,  on  the  sea,  or  by  the  sword.'  *  The  story  is  continued 
in  several  subsequent  cantos,  comprising  very  beautiful  speci 
mens  of  these  antique  compositions,  and  containing  a  copious 
mine  of  poetical  wealth,  from  which  Olenschlseger  and  other 
living  Danish  and  German  poets  have  enriched  their  works. 
They  are  not  only  full  of  wild  and  beautiful  poetry,  and  lively 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  heroic  age  of  the 
North,  its  patriarchal  simplicity,  its  deadly  feuds,  and  its  fan 
ciful  superstition,  peopling  the  earth,  air,  and  waters  with  dei 
ties,  genii,  dwarfs,  and  giants ;  but  there  are  many  touches  of 
the  deepest  pathos,  to  which  the  human  heart  beats  in  unison  in 
every  age  and  in  every  land  ; 

'  Sunt  lachrymse  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.' 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Vdlundar-Quida,  and  the  suc 
ceeding  connected  odes  ;  which  have  all  the  interest  of  a  com 
plicated  drama  from  the  variety  of  events,  and  of  the  charac 
ters,  who  are  introduced  and  portrayed  with  exquisite  skill,  the 
scene  continually  changing  from  one  country  to  another  ;  and 
in  which  might  be  found  the  materials  of  many  tragedies  and 
tragic  romances.  How  beautiful  is  the  allegory  of  the  Serpent 

*  These  are,  to  prepare  a  tumulus,  wash  the  body,  comb  the 
hair,  bring  it  on  a  stone  bier  to  the  place  of  interment,  and  bid  the 
deceased  repose  in  peace.  These  stone  biers  are  still  used  by  the 
people  of  the  North  ;  and  in  Norway  it  is  the  custom  to  set  down  the 
body  at  the  front  door  of  the  house,  where  a  valedictory  is  pronoun 
ced,  not  by  the  minister  of  religion,  but  by  some  one  of  the  peasant 
ry.  Before  the  arrival  of  Odin  in  the  North,  the  usage  of  interring 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  universal.  He  introduced  the  custom  of 
burning  them,  and  collecting  the  ashes  in  an  urn,  which  was  deposit 
ed  in  the  tumulus.  But  this  usage  never  prevailed  universally,  and 
the  primitive  custom  was  subsequently  revived,  and  must  have  been 
practised  when  the  above  poem  was  composed.  The  religion  of  Odin 
also  inculcated  the  duty  of  wives'  sacrificing  themselves  on  the  funer 
al  piles  of  their  husbands,  and  the  Scandinavian  chronicles  and  poems 
contain  many  traces  of  this  practice. 
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who  conceals  the  treasure,  and,  transmitting  it  from  hand  to 
hand,  makes  it  the  continual  stimulus  of  new  crimes  of  con 
stantly  increasing  atrocity,  and  illustrates  the  dreadful  power  of 
the  auri  sacra  fames  over  the  heart  of  man  !  *  Such  too  is 
the  story  of  the  heroine  who  is  represented  in  the  Gudranar- 
Quida  in  Fyrsta  (or  First  Ode  of  Gudrima,)  as  standing  by  the 
dead  body  of  her  slaughtered  husband  Sigurdr,  immoveable  in 
her  resolution  not  to  survive  him,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
The  illustrious  chiefs,  and  noble  women  l  girt  with  gold,' 
crowd  around  her,  and  vainly  strive  to  console  her  grief  and 
dissuade  her  from  her  fatal  purpose.  She  sheds  not  a  single 
tear,  but  remains  a  fixed  picture  of  silent  despair,  whilst  her 
female  friends  and  companions  endeavor  to  suggest  topics  of 
consolation  from  their  own  calamities  and  sufferings.  Among 
these  Giaflauga  tells  of  her  having  followed  to  the  grave  five 
husbands,  two  daughters,  and  three  sisters.  Herborga,  a 
queen  of  Hungary,  has  a  sadder  tale  of  woe  to  relate.  She 
had  lost  seven  sons,  and  her  husband  slain  in  battle,  and  her  fa 
ther,  mother,  and  four  brothers  buried  in  a  watery  grave  within 
a  year ;  had  been  taken  captive  in  war,  and  carried  into  slave 
ry,  where  she  was  compelled  '  to  loose  and  unloose  the  shoe- 
latchets  '  of  the  chief's  wife,  by  whom  she  had  been  taken  pris 
oner,  and  to  perform  other  menial  offices  similar  to  those  so 
much  dreaded  by  Andromache  in  her  parting  speech  to  Hec 
tor.  Still  Gudruna  cannot  weep,  until  they  are  about  to  re 
move  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  ;  when  they  take  off  his 
robe,  and,  disclosing  his  gaping  wounds,  desire  her  to  take  the 
last  kiss, — she  bursts  into  a  flood  of  tears.  This  tragic  story 
ends  by  the  return  of  Gudruna  into  her  native  country,  Den 
mark  ;  but  Brynhilda,  the  lover  of  Sigurdr,  will  not  survive 
him.  She  commands  eight  of  her  male  slaves,  and  five  fe 
males  to  be  slain,  and  falls  upon  her  own  sword. f  These 
same  persons  and  their  tragical  history  make  the  subject  of  the 
old  German  epic  poem  Nibelungenlied,  which  is  however 
much  more  modern  in  the  form,  in  which  it  exists  at  present. 

One  of  the  most  curiousofthe  mythic  poems  contained  in  the 
Edda  (volume  first)  is  the  Vafthrudnismal,  which,  like  most  very 
ancient  writings  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  dia- 


*  Edda  Scemundar  hinns  Froda,  Pars  II.  Proem,  p.  xii.  Edit.  Legat. 
Magneean. 
t  Idem.  Part  II.  p.  270—284.     Edit.  Legat.  Magneean. 
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logue.  Odin  proposes  to  visit  one  of  the  most  famous  Giants, 
or  Genii  (the  original  word  is  Jotun,  signifying  one  of  the  race 
of  demigods),  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  extent  of  their 
respective  attainments  in  sacred  science,  and  consults  his  wife, 
the  goddess  Frigga,  l  to  whom  alone  the  future  is  known,'  up 
on  the  subject  of  his  enterprise.*  She  with  true  feminine 
prudence  counsels  him  to  stay  at  home,  where  his  godship  is 
safe  in  the  celestial  mansion,  '  for  no  one  of  the  Giants  is  to  be 
compared  with  Vafthrudnir  in  craft  and  valor.'  But  Odin 
persisting  in  his  resolution,  she  vouchsafes  him  a  favorable  au 
gury,  and  bids  him  have  his  wits  about  him,  for  her  sake,  and 
that  of  the  other  deities,  whose  fate  was  linked  with  his.  Odin 
sets  forth  on  his  journey  incognito,  and  comes  to  the  hall  of 
this  giant,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  sacred  mysteries, 
which  he  approaches,  and  discovers  that  the  master  is  at  home. 

*  ODIN. 

'  Hail  Vafthrudnir !  I  have  at  last  reached  thy  mansion  ;  but 
before  I  enter,  first  I  would  know  if  thou  art  indeed  that  wise  and 
omniscient  Genius. 

'  VAFTHRUDNIR. 

1  Who  is  this  mortal,  that  thus  accosts  me  in  my  palace  1  Un 
less  thy  wisdom  exceeds  mine,  thou  shalt  never  go  hence. 

1  ODIN. 

'  Gagnrader  is  my  name.     I  have  been  long  on  the  road,  and 
am  both  hungry  and  thirsty  ;  I  demand  hospitality,  Genius  ! 
'VAFTHRUDNIR. 

'Why  then,  Gagnrader,  do  you  remain  at  the  threshold? 
Come  and  take  a  seat  in  the  hall,  and  we  shall  soon  see  who  of 
the  two  is  the  wisest,  the  guest  or  the  old  speaker. 

1  ODIN. 

*  The  poor  man  who  enters  the  rich  man's  door  should  be  frugal 
of  his  words. 

'  VAFTHRUDNIR. 

'  Tell  me  then,  Gagnrader,  if  thou  wouldst  give  a  specimen  of 
thy  science,  the  name  of  that  horse  who  drags  the  car  of  Day  over 
the  heads  of  mortals  1 

1  ODIN. 

'  Skinfaxi  is  the  horse  called,  who  drags  the  car  of  Day  over 

*  In  this  mythus  a  trait  of  the   ancient   manners  of  the  North  is 
glanced  at,  to  which  Tacitus  has  alluded  in  respect  to  the  veneration 
in  which  women  were  held  by   these   nations;  'Inesse   quin   etiam 
sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  putant :  nee  aut  consilia  earum  adsper- 
nantur,  aut  responsa  negligunt.'    De  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  8. 
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the  heads  of  mortals, — the  fleetest  among  horses,  with  the  ever- 
shining  mane. 

'  VAFTHRUDNIR. 

1  Tell  me,  Gagnrader !  if  indeed  thou  wouldst  give  a  specimen 
of  thy  science,  the  name  of  the  horse,  who  drags  the  car  of  Night 
over  the  heads  of  the  beneficent  Deities  1 

c  ODIN. 

'  Hrimfaxi  is  the  horse  called,  who  drags  the  car  of  Night 
over  the  heads  of  the  beneficent  Deities,  and  the  foam  which  dis 
tils  from  his  mouth  is  the  dew  of  Morning.' 

The  Giant,  finding  from  the  readiness  of  his  guest  in  thus 
naming  and  describing  Lucifer,  Hesperus,  and  the  other  stars, 
that  he  had  an  antagonist  worthy  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  in 
vites  Odin  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  engage  in  a  disputa 
tion  upon  the  mysteries  of  sacred  science,  with  this  singular 
condition,  that  the  losing  party  should  forfeit  his  head  !  Then 
begins  the  keen  encounter  of  their  wits,  and  Odin  (who  still 
keeps  his  incognito)  commences  the  digladiation  by  asking  the 
Giant,  whence  proceed  the  earth  and  the  heavens ;  who  an 
swers  very  learnedly  and  correctly,  that  the  earth  was  created 
from  the  flesh  of  Ymir, — the  rocks  (primitive,  transition,  and 
all),  from  his  bones, — the  heavens,  from  his  brain, — and  the  sea, 
from  his  blood.*  The  god  proceeds  to  interrogate  the  Gen 
ius  (numbering  his  questions  like  a  Chancery  lawyer)  upon 
the  most  puzzling  points  of  cosmogony  and  theogony, — whence 
proceed  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer, — the  creation  of  the 
human  race,  &tc.  His  eleventh  interrogatory  regards  the  con 
dition  of  departed  spirits,  and  he  inquires  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  occupations  of  the  heroes,  who,  having  perished  by  a 
violent  death,  were  alone  thought  worthy  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
Odin's  Valhalla.  The  Giant  answers,  that  they  are  daily  en 
gaged  in  martial  exercises,  similar  to  those  in  which  they  were 
employed  on  earth,  and  encounter  each  other  in  battle,  in  which 
real  blows  and  even  mortal  wounds  are  dealt,  and  many  are 
slain ;  but  at  the  signal  given  for  the  banquet,  they  arise,  and 
march  with  the  rest  to  the  hall  of  Odin,  to  share  in  the  feast 
prepared  for  them,  and  to  quaff  the  liquor  of  the  gods,  and 
converse  together  in  peace.  These  tournaments  and  feasts 
were  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  present  world.  He  then 
pursues  bis  inquiries,  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  universe, 

*  Under  this  mythological  imagery  is  described  the  creation  of  the 
external  world  from  Chaos,  typified  under  the  form  of  the  giant  Ymir. 
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and  the  new  creation  by  which  it  is  to  be  followed,  according 
to  the  mythological  notions  of  the  Scandinavians,  evidently  de 
rived  from  the  East,  where  that  dogma  had  prevailed  from  very 
early  times.  He  asks  what  is  to  become  of  Odin  himself,  in 
this  final  consummation  of  all  things.  To  which  Vafthrudnir 
readily  replies,  that  Femir  the  wolf  shall  devour  the  ;  Father^of 
Ages '  (Odin),  and  the  whole  world,  with  all  things  therein,  both 
gods  and  men,  shall  be  involved  in  one  general  conflagration. 
The  pretended  Gagnrader  at  last  asks  the  Genius  what  are  the 
words  which  Odin  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  son,  when  the  lat 
ter  was  placed  upon  his  funeral  pile.  Whereupon  the  aston 
ished  Genius  recognises  Odin,  and  acknowledges  himself  van 
quished  in  this  intellectual  duel. 

4  VAFTHRUDNIR. 

'  No  mortal  man  those  words  can  know  which  thou  whisperedst 
in  the  ear  of  thy  son  at  the  beginning  of  ages.  I  read  my  doom, 
written  in  magic  characters,  and  decreed  by  the  celestial  fates  for 
having  dared  to  encounter  the  all-wise  Odin  in  sacred  controver- 
sy.' 

One  of  the  oldest  Danish  annalists  is  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  patronage  of  the  celebra 
ted  Archbishop  Absalon,  minister  of  Valdemar  the  First  and  Ca 
nute  the  Sixth.  That  remarkable  man,  who  united  the  apparently 
incompatible  characters  of  churchman,  warrior,  and  politician, 
and  in  each  of  them  excelled  the  most  conspicuous  personages 
of  his  age,  not  only  encouraged  Saxo  in  the  compilation  of  this 
work,  but  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  him  with  great  assist 
ance  in  its  progress.  The  genius  of  the  historian  does  not 
however  appear  to  have  corresponded  with  that  of  the  states 
man  by  whom  he  was  patronized.  He  attributes  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Danish  monarchy  to  Dan  (A.  M.  2910),  from 
whom  the  country  was  called  Dannmarck.  But  other  national 
authorities  trace  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  word  Dan  or 
Dann,  which  signifies  lowland  (and  of  which  kindred  forms 
remain  in  the  modern  dialects,  as  downs  in  English),  being  ap 
plied  in  opposition  to  the  highlands  of  Norway  and  the  moun 
tain  tracts  of  Sweden.  In  the  preface  to  his  work  he  professes 
to  classify  the  authorities  on  which  he  proceeded.  These  are 
the  old  songs,  odes,  or  chronicles  in  verse,  by  which  the  an 
cient  Danes  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  heroes  ;  the  Runic 
inscriptions  found  all  over  the  North  ;  the  Icelandic  chronicles 
and  Sagas  ;  and  the  relations  communicated  to  him  by  Arch- 
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bishop  Absalon.  Some  of  these  are  certainly  valuable,  and  in 
deed  indispensable,  materials  for  ancient  Danish  history.  But 
this  author  wanted  the  skill  to  make  the  right  use  of  them. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  credulous  pedant,  incapable  of  dis 
tinguishing  between  those  fictitious  narratives,  which  are  very 
good  evidence  of  general  manners,  and  those  original  documents 
which  are  alone  sufficient  to  establish  particular  historical  facts 
and  the  circumstantial  details  of  events.  His  general  authen 
ticity  is  arraigned  by  the  learned  Torfseus,  in  his  Series  Dynas- 
tarum  ac  Regum  Danice  ;  who  proves  that  Saxo  Grammaticus 
had  but  a  very  limited  .acquaintance  with  the  old  traditional  po 
ems  of  his  country,  which  besides  are  insufficient  evidence  as 
to  the  succession  of  kings  or  the  chronological  series  of  events  ; 
that  the  Runic  inscriptions  are  of  little  or  no  value  as  illustra 
tive  of  national  history,  since  they  rarely  contain  anything  of 
a  public  nature,  and  are  most  of  them  obscure,  effaced,  or  ille 
gible  ;  that  the  Icelandic  chronicles  and  Sagas  might  indeed 
have  been  highly  useful,  had  they  been  diligently  studied  by 
this  author,  which  there  is  internal  evidence  they  were  not, 
since  he  is  so  often  contradicted  by  these  ancient  writings  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  precise 
value  of  the  information  received  from  Archbishop  Absalon, 
since  we  do  not  know  from  what  sources  he  himself  derived  it. 
From  all  which  Torfaeus  concludes,  that  though  the  compilation 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus  contains  many  curious  particulars  as  to 
the  antiquities  of  the  North,  it  is  entitled  to  very  little  credit  in 
respect  to  authority,  as  he  has  blended  the  fabulous,  the  heroic, 
and  the  historical  together,  and  has  swelled  the  list  of  Danish 
monarchs  to  an  inordinate  length  by  confounding  the  various 
dynasties  who  reigned  in  the  petty  states  into  which  the  country 
was  divided  before  the  time  of  Gorm  the  Old. 

Torfaeus,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Iceland  and  deeply  vers 
ed  in  Scandinavian  learning,  very  laborious,  diligent,  and  active 
in  his  inquiries,  attempted  to  rectify  these  errors,  and  to  settle  the 
chronology  of  the  series  of  Danish  kings  from  a  period  a  little 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  down  to  Gorm 
the  Old  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the' different  parts  of  the  mon 
archy  were  reunited,  and  from  which  epoch  its  indivisibility  be 
came,  according  to  the  Danish  publicists,  a  settled  constitution 
al  maxim.  He  begins  with  Skiold,  the  son  of  Odin,  making 
him  the  founder  of  the  first  race  of  Danish  kings,  retrenching 
the  long  line  of  preceding  monarchs  which  the  imagination  or 
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anachronism  of  Saxo  had  supplied,  and  correcting  the  multi 
plied  errors  into  which  the  latter  had  fallen  as  to  the  order  of 
the  succeeding  reigns. 

The  chronological  system  of  Torfaeus  appears  to  be  followed 
by  Suhm,  and  the  best  modern  Danish  historical  critics.  But  to 
a  foreigner,  at  least,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  free  from  ob 
jections  similar  to  those  which  have  been  justly  made  to  that  of 
Saxo  Gramrnaticus.  The  derivation  of  all  the  first  dynasties  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  from  Odin,  is  not  a  little  start 
ling,  when  we  reflect  that  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  also 
traced  their  descent  from  Woden,  and  that  the  early  history  of  all 
nations  is  filled  with  fabulous  genealogies  of  their  princes,  deriving 
their  origin  from  deified  heroes.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  are 
doubtless  curious  and  valuable  monuments  of  national  literature. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  collected  from  very 
remote  oral  traditions,  handed  down  from  one  generation  of 
Sckalds  to  another,  and  first  reduced  to  writing  after  the  introduc 
tion  of  Christianity  into  the  North.  Though  this  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminish  their  value  as  illustrative  of  national 
manners,  polity,  and  religion,  it  would  seem  to  render  them  less 
worthy  of  implicit  credit  as  evidence  of  particular  historical 
facts.  Eleven  centuries  elapsed  from  the  advent  of  Odin  to 
the  epoch  of  the  first  Scandinavian  chronicler  in  writing,  Is- 
lief,  bishop  of  Sckalholt  in  Iceland,  who  died  in  1 080.  Even 
his  work  has  perished,  although  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
made  use  of  by  Are  (the  Learned),  the  friend  and  fellow-stu 
dent  of  Saemund,  who  first  collected  and  published  the  poetical 
Edda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  oral  tradition,  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  ages  remote  from  each 
other,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  undervalued  ;  especially  where 
there  is  a  perpetual  order  of  men,  whose  exclusive  employ 
ment  is  to  learn  and  repeat,  whose  faculties  of  memory  are 
thus  improved  by  cultivation  and  carried  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  who  are  relied  upon  instead  of  historiographers  to  preserve 
the  national  annals.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  compo 
sitions  to  be  repeated  are  in  a  metrical  form,  which  increases 
the  facility  of  remembering  them.  Even  after  the  Homeric 
poems  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  the  rhapsodists  still  retain 
ed  them  so  perfectly  that  they  could  readily  recite  any  passage 
desired  ;  and  we  are  told  of  Calmuck  poems  of  much  greater 
length  than  the  Iliad,  which  have  never  yet  been  reduced  to 
writing,  although  their  bards  can  repeat  very  large  portions  of 
them. 
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Many  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  the  North  have 
been  collected  and  published  since  the  time  of  Torfaeus.  But 
as  he  was  a  native  Icelander,  he  had  the  facility  of  access  to 
these  in  the  original  manuscripts,  and  has  in  fact  used  them  with 
great  diligence,  and  even  critical  skill,  in  his  compilation.  Pro 
fessor  P.  E.  Miiler,  a  living  author  deeply  versed  in  these  studies, 
has  written  a  learned  essay  upon  the  sources  from  which  Saxo 
Grarnmaticus  derived  his  information,  and  also  upon  those 
which  Snorro  Sturleson  used  in  the  compilation  of  his  history  of 
the  kings  of  Norway.  The  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum  is  a 
collection  of  chronicles  and  other  materials  for  national  history, 
commenced  by  Langabeck  and  subsequently  continued  by  Suhm. 
It  is  printed  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  king., 
Seven  volumes  in  folio  have  already  appeared,  and  the  eighth  is 
now  in  the  press.  Several  of  the  ancient  Sagas  which  relate  to 
the  Scandinavian  history  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christian 
ity,  have  been  published  at  Copenhagen  in  the  original  Icelandic 
text,  some  with  Latin  and  others  with  Danish  translations. 
They  are  regarded  as  authentic  materials  for  history  ;  not  pre 
cisely  chronicles,  but  family  histories  or  annals,  somewhat  like 
those  from  which  Livy  and  the  other  Roman  historians  princi 
pally  compiled.  There  are  other  works  which  bear  the  same 
title  of  Sagas,  but  which  are  fictitious  romances  founded  upon 
the  exploits  of  the  deities,  kings,  and  chiefs  of  the  heroic  age. 
Some  of  these  have  been  published  'in  Sweden  in  the  original, 
and  some  translations  of  such  have  appeared  at  Copenhagen. 

One  of  the  last  authentic  Sagas  which  have  appeared  there, 
is  that  entitled  Laxdcda-Saga,  which  was  published  in  1826, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Arna-Magnaean  Commission,  in  the 
original  Icelandic  text  with  a  Latin  version.  It  is  the  history  of 
a  particular  family,  who  inhabited  a  valley  in  Iceland  near  the 
river  Laxa,  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  salmon  to  be  found 
in  it.  But,  like  most  of  these  books,  it  branches  out  into  gene 
ral  history,  and  goes  back  to  the  discovery  of  the  island  and  its 
colonization  from  Norway  in  the  time  of  Harold  the  Fair-haired, 
and  comes  down  to  the  period  when  it  was  converted  to  Chris 
tianity.  It  is  full  of  interesting  details  as  to  those  remote  ages 
and  sequestered  countries, — the  modes  of  life  of  their  inhabi 
tants, — their  hereditary  feuds,  wars,  factions,  trade,  and  fisheries, 
— and  the  exploits  of  the  Vikings ,  who  were  nursed  on  the 
mountain  wave,  and  boasted  that  they  had  never  slept  by  a 
cottage  fire.  The  scene  is  not  confined  to  Iceland,  but  spreads 
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itself  to  Norway,  the  Orkneys  and  Ferroe  islands,  Ire 
land,  and  Scotland.  Five  kings  of  Norway,  and  one  of  Ire 
land,  figure  as  actors.  The  narrative  is  conducted  in  the 
most  animated  strain  ;  the  characters  are  portrayed  with  fi 
delity  in  their  minutest  lineaments,  and  we  see  and  hear  them 
in  every  act  of  private  and  public  life,  as  if  we  were  actually 
present ;  whilst  there  is  every  internal  evidence  to  attest  the  au 
thenticity  of  the  narrative,  and  to  convince  us  that  we  are  not 
entertained  by  a  fiction. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  exist  very  extensive,  and,  if  they 
were  used  with  sound  judgment,  authentic  materials  for  the 
early  history  of  Denmark.  These  materials  have  been  col 
lected,  excerpted,  and  arranged  with  immense  erudition  and 
incredible  diligence  by  the  great  Danish  historian  P.  F.  Suhm, 
who  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  that  purpose.  His  scatter 
ed  writings  have  been  collected  in  fifteen  volumes,  octavo,  con- 
taning  among  various  treatises  and  papers  of  very  different  value, 
one  (volume  ninth)  on  the  difficulties  in  writing  the  ancient 
Danish  and  Norwegian  history.  But  his  historical  writings 
consist  principally  of  the  following  very  laborious  and  volumi 
nous  works.  1 .  Preparatory  essays  for  the  proper  history  of 
the  North,  namely,  on  the  Pagan  religion,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Northern  nations,  on  their  various  emigrations,  and  a  critical 
history  of  Denmark  during  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages ;  making, 
in  all,  ten  volumes  in  quarto,  except  one,  containing  genealogical 
tables,  in  folio.  2.  The  history  of  Denmark  from  Gorm  the 
Old  to  about  the  year  1400,  making  fourteen  volumes  in  quarto, 
which  has  been  completed  during  the  present  year  by  the 
learned  Professor  Nyerup,  who  was  for  a  long  time  Suhm's 
librarian.  The  style  of  Suhm  is  by  no  means  attractive,  nor  is 
his  judgment  very  acute,  nor  his  reasoning  clear  and  cogent ; 
but  he  has  amassed  the  materials  and  cleared  the  ground  for  a 
future  architect. 

The  best  Swedish  history  hitherto  completed,  is  that  by  Pro 
fessor  Lagerbrink  of  Lund,  the  cotemporary  of  Suhm,  pub 
lished  at  Stockholm  in  1769-83,  in  four  volumes  quarto.  He  is 
much  inferior  to  Suhm,  however,  in  research  and  learning,  and. 
perhaps  even  in  style  and  impartiality.  But  as  the  best  sub- 
sidia  to  Northern  history  were  published  at  Copenhagen  after 
his  work  was  commenced,  or  even  finished,  the  author  is  in  a 
great  measure  excusable  for  these  defects.  Some  of  the  mis 
takes  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  respect  to  the  more  ^ancient 
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portion  of  this  history  have  been  lately  corrected  in  two  vol 
umes  of  Annotations  to  Lagerbrink,  &c.,  published  by  the 
present  royal  historiographer  of  Sweden,  Mr  J.  af  Hallenberg. 
The  achievement  of  a  good  national  history  of  Sweden  seems 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished  by  Mr  Geijer,  the  author 
of  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present  article. 
The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  (when  finished)  is  intend 
ed  to  be  a  complete  history  of  Sweden,  was  published  at  Up- 
sala  in  1825.  It  contains,  1.  A  geographical  view  of  the  coun 
try.  2.  An  account  of  the  notions  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans  had  of  the  North,  and  the  Gothic  emigrations.  3.  The 
Scandinavian,  and  especially  Swedish  sources  of  historical  in 
formation.  4.  The  Runic  monuments.  5.  The  Icelanders, 
and  their  poetry  and  history.  6,  7.  The  mythological  and 
heroic  history  of  the  North.  8.  The  history  of  the  Ynglinges, 
or  first  Swedish  dynasty,  descending  from  Odin.  9.  Critical 
remarks  on  that  period.  10.  The  Ynlinges  in  Norway,  and 
the  history  of  Regner  Lodbrok  and  his  sons.  But  as  this  arti 
cle  has  already  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  we  had  in 
tended,  we  will  merely  add,  that  it  relies  on  the  best  authorities 
existing,  and  is  composed  with  a  very  judicious  choice  of  ma 
terials,  of  which  the'  book  itself  contains  a  critical  account. 


ART.  III. — The  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  with  contemporary 
Letters,  to  the  Close  of  the  American  Revolution*  By 
JAMES  T.  AUSTIN.  Boston.  Wells  &  Lilly.  1828.  8vo. 
pp.  520. 

IT  has  been  sometimes  remarked,  in  substance,  that  the 
Revolution  is  becoming  a  trite  theme.  This  is  a  great  error  ; 
its  interest  is  daily  increasing.  The  circumstances,  that  the 
generation  by  whom  it  was  accomplished  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared  ;  and  that  the  generation,  which  succeeded  that 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  active  stage  of  life,  is  already  in  re 
tirement,  heighten  instead  of  diminishing,  the  interest  of  that 
great  event.  It  is  viewed  by  a  new  generation  of  men,  edu 
cated  to  new  ideas,  and  new  destinies.  It  is  viewed  through  a 
new  medium,  that  of  oral  tradition,  growing  every  day  more 
general  and  faint,  and  of  written  accounts,  multiplying  in  the 
same  ratio.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  tradition,  to  select  only 
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the  prominent  incidents.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  written  accounts 
to  represent  the  subject  matter,  in  the  most  imposing  light, 
either  of  praise  or  censure  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  an  event  of 
real  magnitude  in  human  history  is  never  seen,  in  all  its  gran 
deur  and  importance,  till  some  time  after  its  occurrence  has 
elapsed.  In  proportion  as  the  memory  of  small  men  and  small 
things  is  lost,  that  of  the  truly  great  becomes  more  bright.  The 
contemporary  aspect  of  things  is  often  confused  and  indistinct. 
The  eye  which  is  placed  too  near  the  canvass,  beholds  too  dis 
tinctly  the  separate  touches  of  the  pencil,  and  is  perplexed  with 
a  cloud  of  seemingly  discordant  tints.  It  is  only  at  a  distance, 
that  they  melt  and  mingle  into  a  harmonious,  living  picture. 

Besides,  great  events  in  real  life,  like  the  master-pieces 
of  poetical  creation,  have  their  beginning,  their  middle,  and 
their  end.  The  glory  of  the  whole  cannot  be  seen  in  the  de 
tail  of  any  one  of  the  parts.  It  is  only  when  we  see  the  whole 
spread  out,  over  a  series  of  years,  and  sometimes  of  ages  ; 
when  the  principles  for  which  good  men  toiled  and  suffered, 
have  ripened  into  institutions;  when  truths,  which  seemed  at 
first  the  abstractions  of  the  philosopher's  cell,  have  grown  into 
laws,  into  constitutions,  and  what  we  may  call  the  habits  of  na 
tions,  that  we  are  able  duly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  history  of  our  race,  and  the  merit  of  the 
great  men  raised  up  in  the  critical  conjunctures  of  national 
fortune.  No  man  liveth  for  himself  alone ;  neither  does  any 
generation  live  and  act  for  itself  alone.  As  it  is  necessary  to 
put  an  individual  through  all  the  exercises  of  social  life, — to  try 
him  in  every  relation  for  which  his  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  nature  qualify  him,  before  you  can  attain  the  full  concep 
tion  of  what  a  man  is ;  so  the  character  of  an  age,  and  the 
joint  action  of  the  great  men  of  an  age  must  be  traced,  through 
succeeding  ages  of  consequences.  It  is  true,  that  the  result  is 
often  far  different,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  anticipation  of 
those  who  took  the  initiatory  steps.  Not  one,  perhaps,  of  those 
who  attended  the  first  congress  in  1774,  had  any  conception  of 
the  events  which  fifty  years  would  bring  about  in  this  country ; 
and  it  might  seem,  for  that  reason,  an  exaggeration,  to  give 
them  distinct  credit,  for  what  they  did  not  even  foresee.  This, 
however,  is  false  reasoning.  In  a  great  national  crisis,  such 
as  the  revolution  of  1775,  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  are 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fervor.  They  glow  with 
unwonted  enthusiasm  ;  the  future  is  indeed  indistinct,  but  it  is 
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full  of  all  that  is  momentous.  What  the  particular  consum 
mation  will  be,  they  cannot  tell ;  but  their  spirits  are  attuned  to 
great  issues.  It  may  be  some  indefinite  remedy  of  a  present 
grievous  oppression  ;  or  some  fanciful  fulfilment  of  projects 
deemed  chimerical ;  it  may  even  look  to  a  cool  reasoning  ob 
server  like  strange  delusion,  as  when  some  of  our  revolutionary 
fathers  proposed  to  introduce  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  when  Co 
lumbus  projected  a  new  crusade  to  Palestine,  as  the  final 
object  of  his  discoveries.*  But  it  is  evident  enough,  that 
when  men  have  wrought  themselves  up  to  a  state  of  feeling,  in 
which  they  freely  stake  their  fortunes  and  lives  upon  their  ac 
tions,  they  are  under  a  prophetic  excitement,  looking  forward 
to  vast  consequences,  which  may  be  different  in  kind  from  those 
that  happen,  but  not  inferior  in  degree.  And  whatever  the 
particular  form  of  the  result,  they  who  knowingly  risked  all 
to  produce  some  great  and  desirable  result,  are  entitled  to  the 
full  credit  of  the  happy  consequences. 

To  take  another  example,  it  may  very  rationally  be  stated, 
that  not  one  of  our  pilgrim  fathers  had  a  distinct  anticipation  of 
the  future  progress  of  the  country.  But  so  far  is  this  from  di 
minishing  their  glory,  as  the  founders  of  these  republics,  that,  we 
might  almost  say,  it  increases  it.  Could  they  have  foreseen  the 
certain  train  of  auspicious  consequences,  destined  to  flow  from 
their  enterprise,  the  natural  weakness  of  the  human  heart  would 
have  been  so  much  flattered  in  the  vision,  as  almost  to  destroy  the 
merit  of  their  voluntary  sufferings.  As  it  was,  they  foresaw  noth 
ing  certain,  but  incredible  hardship  and  numberless  sacrifices. 
But  inasmuch  as  they  deliberately  encountered  these  from  good 
motives  ;  and  did,  at  the  same  time,  form  to  themselves  an  ob 
scure,  but  elevated  and  pious  vision  of  christianizing  the  Conti 
nent,  and  bringing  its  undiscovered  regions  and  unknown  tribes 
within  the  pale  of  religious  civilization  ;  their  merit  ought  fairly 
to  be  measured  by  the  grandeur  of  the  actual  consequences  of 
their  enterprise,  although  the  precise  form  of  those  consequen 
ces  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 

*  An  instance  may  here  be  found  of  the  different  judgments  form 
ed  of  the  same  thing,  by  different  minds.  The  suggestion  alluded  to 
in  the  text,  is  spoken  of  by  the  late  Mr  Gifford,  in  his  notes  to  Ben 
Jonson's  Plays,  in  a  sneering  manner.  Mr  Poletica,  perhaps  as  good 
a  judge  in  political  affairs  as  Mr  Gifford,  refers  to  it  as  a  suggestion, 
it  is  true,  of  an  impracticable  character,  but  one  founded  on  a  true 
perception  of  the  political  relation  of  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain.  A  remark  on  the  project  of  Columbus  will  be  found  on  an 
other  page. 
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If  there  be  any  justice  in  these  principles,  they  show  both 
that  the  Revolution,  instead  of  being  a  theme,  trite  and  ex 
hausted,  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood  in  its  proper  gran 
deur  and  importance ;  and  also  that,  however  great  and  happy 
the  train  of  events  has  proved,  of  which  that  was  the  com 
mencement,  the  illustrious  men  of  that  day  are  fairly  entitled 
to  have  their  merit  estimated  accordingly.  But  while  we  must 
place  ourselves  in  the  point  of  view,  in  which  the  event  has  en 
abled  us  to  stand,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  go  back  to  con 
temporary  materials,  to  furnish  the  foundation  of  a  true  under 
standing  of  the  character  of  the  men  and  the  events  of  the 
revolution.  We  must  open  the  public  archives;  and  this, 
though  not  thoroughly  done  as  yet,  has  not  been  neglected  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  good  part  of  what  history  we  have  is  drawn 
from  what  may  be  called  public  sources.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  we  must  search  the  scrutoires  and  examine  the  private 
files  of  the  leaders  of  the  day.  Though  not  a  little  of  this  work 
has  also  been  done,  much  remains  to  do,  and  every  contribu 
tion  of  this  sort,  to  the  general  stock  of  our  knowledge,  ought 
to  be  gratefully  welcomed  by  every  patriot  and  every  curious 
student  of  our  history.  We  already  have  a  series  of  works, 
which  no  one,  who  wishes  to  know  what  the  revolution  was, 
ought  to  leave  unstudied.  The  lives  of  Otis,  Quincy,  Patrick 
Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  already,  constitute  an  invalu 
able  series.  To  these  are  now  added  that  of  Gerry,  and  we 
have  reasonable  expectations,  that  those  of  Samuel  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  will  soon  enrich  the  collection. 

As  no  one  of  these  works  is,  of  course,  a  history  of  the 
revolution,  and  as  they  all  owe  their  chief  value  to  their  con 
nexion  with  the  revolution,  it  follows  that  they  are  to  be  regard 
ed  as  collections  of  materials ;  and  possess  an  interest,  inde 
pendent  of  their  literary  execution.  The  Life  of  Elbridge 
Gerry,  which  is  under  our  present  consideration,  besides  its  val 
ue  as  a  repository  of  revolutionary  materials,  is  drawn  up  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  its  author.  It  is  neither  overloaded  with 
speculation,  nor  destitute  of  the  reflections  necessary  to  explain, 
introduce,  and  connect  the  letters  of  the  principal  personages 
of  the  day.  Colonel  Austin  has  avoided  an  error  exceedingly 
obvious  in  the  composition  of  a  work  of  this  kind ;  that  of 
making  it  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Revolution.  The  known 
events  of  that  period  are  now  so  familiar,  that  however  natural 
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it  may  be,  for  the  biographer  of  one  of  its  great  characters,  to 
present  a  continuous  narrative  of  its  occurrences,  it  is  a  far  more 
judicious  course,  and  it  is  that  pursued  by  Colonel  Austin,  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  reader  knows  the  history  of  the  revo 
lution,  and  to  introduce  so  much  of  it  only,  as  is  convenient  for 
the  understanding  of  the  peculiar  action  of  his  hero,  and  the 
materials  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  reader.  On  a  few 
occasions,  Colonel  Austin  has  indulged  in  reflections  of  his 
own,  at  some  length ;  and,  at  these  times,  has  discovered  no 
little  vigor  and  originality  of  thought,  and  pointedness  of  man 
ner. 

The  life  of  Mr  Gerry  was  continued  to  an  advanced  period, 
and  his  agency  in  public  affairs  extended  throughout  an  unusu 
ally  protracted  succession  of  events.  In  the  language  of  Co 
lonel  Austin, 

'  In  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  confederacy, 
which  may  be  considered  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Unit 
ed  States,  he  attracted  no  common  share  of  public  attention.  At 
the  organization  of  the  federal  government,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  ;  during  the  negotiations,  which  end 
ed  in  the  termination  of  our  treaties  with  France,  he  was  engaged 
in  an  important  embassy  to  that  power ;  during  the  excitement 
and  agitation  which  preceded  the  second  war  with  England,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  through 
the  greater  part  of  that  war  presided  over  the  senate  of  the  Unit 
ed  States. 

4  This  connexion  with  distant  and  important  events  in  the  histo 
ry  of  this  country,  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  him.  Four  of  his 
associates  in  the  colonial  legislature  and  provincial  congress  of 
Massachusetts  were  his  colleagues  in  the  congress  which  declared 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  but  neither  of  them  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  prepared  the  federal  constitu 
tion.  Of  the  whole  number  who  signed  the  declaration  of  inde 
pendence,  seven  only  were  members  of  the  latter  assembly.  Again, 
the  first  and  second  congress  under  the  new  government  contained 
many  individuals  who  had  been  distinguished  in  the  civil  or  mili 
tary  service  of  the  revolution,  and  several  who  had  assisted  in 
forming  the  present  constitution,  but  the  number  of  those  con 
cerned  in  both  these  events  was  small.  Time  rapidly  made  that 
number  less,  and  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  took  the  chair 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  few  of  his  associates  in 
the  revolution  were  in  its  councils.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
he  presided  in  the  senate  of  the  nation,  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
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the  only  individual,  in  any  branch  of  the  government,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  "immortal  congress  of  1776." 

'  Two  only  of  his  colleagues  of  the  revolution  attained  an  equal 
elevation  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  pass 
ed  indeed  to  a  rank  one  degree  higher  in  its  service  ;  but  of  these 
eminent  citizens  one  ceased  to  hold  public  office  about  the  com 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  and  the  other  retired  in  the 
year  1809.  Subsequent  to  this  latter  period,  ELBRIDGE  GERRY 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  1814,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States.' 

In  the  present  work,  the  narrative  of  Mr  Gerry's  life  is 
brought  down  only  to  the  close  of  the  revolution.  His  biogra 
pher  has  assigned  the  reasons  which  have  induced  him,  for  the 
present,  to  pause  at  this  stage,  in  the  following  manner  ; 

1  Of  those  more  recent  events  which  occurred  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  with  sufficient  impartiality,  at  a  time  so  near  their 
accomplishment.  The  irritation  they  excited  has  not  subsided. 
The  storm  of  party  violence  may  have  ceased,  but  the  waves  are 
not  yet  calm.  The  traces  of  a  consuming  fire  are  still  perceptible. 
The  path  lies 

"per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso." 

1  The  prominent  incidents  in  the  life,  which  this  volume  is  in 
tended  to  illustrate,  occurred  in  times  of  revolution,  faction,  and 
party  warfare.  The  whigs  and  tories  were  not  more  vindictive 
than  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  constitution,  or  than  the 
factions  who  quarrelled  about  the  treaty  of  London  and  the  war 
with  France,  or  than  those  who  arranged  themselves  under  party 
banners  as  republicans  and  federalists. 

'  It  was  not  possible  that  any  man  of  decision  of  character  and 
personal  independence  should  stand  well  with  all  these  irritated 
adversaries.  In  such  times  every  honorable  man  selects  his  side. 
The  consequence  of  a  choice  is  the  favor  of  one  and  the  enmity 
of  the  other. 

f  The  subject  of  this  memoir  enjoyed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  support  of  his  political  friends,  and  had  no  patent  of  exemption 
from  the  fate,  which  impended  over  the  statesmen  of  his  age. 
Much  of  the  malignity,  with  which  he  was  assailed,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  .to  a  vindictive  and  vulgar  spirit;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  many  measures  of  his  public  life  seriously  displeased  the  lead 
ers  of  a  strong  and  powerful  party,  and  induced  them  to  believe 
they  **  did  the  state  some  service  "  by  diminishing  the  influence  of 
his  name. 

'  To  discriminate  between  defamation  intended  merely  to  exas- 
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perate,  and  that  estimate  of  conduct  which  speaks  sincerely  in  the 
language  of  reproach  ;  or  between  adulation  designed  to  exalt 
the  character  of  a  leader,  and  praise  which  is  the  honest  sentiment 
of  a  gratified  community,  is  not  always  a  practicable  task.  The 
duty  of  the  biographer  is  doubtless  to  enable  his  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment  by  an  impartial  and  dispassionate  narration  of 
the  facts  that  existed. 

*  This  and  other  considerations  have  induced  the  publication, 
at  the  present  time,  of  so  much  only  of  the  life  proposed  to  be 
written  as  was  passed  during  the  revolution,  a  period  about  which, 
at  this  day,  there  is  a  correct  standard  of  opim'on.  The  residue 
is  in  progress,  and  may  be  given  at  some  future  time  to  the  public. 
It  is  the  more  willingly  deferred,  because  it  is  that  part  with  which 
recent  inquirers  into  American  history  are  in  some  degree  fa 
miliar.' 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Colonel  Austin  has  in  this  adopt 
ed  a  judicious  course.  In  the  volume  at  present  before  the  pub 
lic,  he  has  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  venerable  subject  of  his 
narrative,  a  claim  to  public  respect,  which  all  will  admit.  He 
has  identified  him,  in  the  most  intimate  manner,  with  the 
American  Revolution.  He  has  shown  him  to  us,  as  the  confi 
dential  associate  and  coadjutor  of  its  great  leaders, — as  a 
distinguished  leader  himself ;  and  in  this  imposing  and  dignified 
light,  he  has  deduced  his  history  to  the  termination  of  the 
war.  There  is  a  portion,  a  very  large  and  active  portion  of 
the  community,  who  are  prepared  already  for  the  continuation 
of  the  narrative.  We  believe  no  man  now  finds  it  difficult  to 
do  justice  to  those,  who  opposed  or  who  advocated  the  adop 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  not  many  states  of  the 
Union,  to  which  this  ought  to  be  a  more  tender  theme,  than  to 
Massachusetts.  The  Convention  was  almost  equally  balanced, 
and  the  means  employed  to  produce  the  desired  result  do  not 
illustrate,  as  much  as  could  be  wished,  the  power  of  pure  rea 
son.  Still,  however,  we  believe  we  have  reached  an  age,  when 
this  subject  could  be  treated,  without  risk  of  offence  in  any 
quarter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  events  of  a  period 
considerably  subsequent,  in  reference  to  the  younger  portion 
of  the  community,  who  have  come  into  life  since  other  events 
have  been  the  turning  points  of  the  politics  of  the  country. 
But,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  active  politicians  of  the  periods 
specified  by  Colonel  Austin  are  still  on  'the  stage,  we  think  he 
has  acted  with  a  commendable  discretion,  in  pausing  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  j  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  rest  with 
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the  same  discretion  the  choice  of  the  moment,  when  the  inter 
esting  narrative  shall  be  resumed ;  prepared  to  welcome  it, 
whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  present  it  to  the  American  peo 
ple. 

But  it  is  time  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  some  of  the 
interesting  details  of  the  work  before  us, — and  among  these,  we 
cannot  but  allude  to  the  subject  of  the  academical  exercise  as 
signed  to  Mr  Gerry,  at  the  period  of  his  graduation  at  Harvard 
College.  At  the  period,  when  Mr  Gerry  took  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  the  annual  commencement  was  a  far  more  important 
occasion,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  when  colleges  are  nume 
rous,  and  festivals  of  all  kinds  have  been  so  much  multiplied,  as  to 
divide  that  public  attention,  which  was  then  concentrated  on  a 
very  few,  among  which  the  commencement  at  college  was  in 
ferior  to  none,  in  the  general  estimation.  The  academic  exer 
cises  of  this  occasion  were  therefore  highly  important,  both  as 
an  indication  of  the  feeling,  which  existed  among  the  portion 
of  the  community,  which,  having  received  a  liberal  education, 
was  destined,  in  the  professions,  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
public  sentiment ;  and  also  as  an  instrument,  at  the  time,  of 
giving  tone  and  animation  to  the  opinion  of  those  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  the  very  first  move 
ments  of  popular  sentiment  were  responded  from  the  Universi 
ty.  Samuel  Adams  took  his  second  degree  at  Cambridge,  in 
1743.  On  this  occasion,  he  maintained  the  affirmative  of  this 
question,  '  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magis 
trate,  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved  ?' 
In  1765,  John  Adams  wrote  his  Essay  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal 
Law,  in  the  splendid  peroration  of  which  he  makes  the  follow 
ing  animated  appeal ; 

6  Let  the  colleges  join  their  harmony  in  the  same  delightful 
concert.  Let  every  declamation  turn  upon  the  beauty  of  liberty 
and  virtue,  and  the  deformity,  turpitude,  and  malignity  of  slavery 
and  vice.  Let  the  public  disputations  become  researches  into  the 
grounds,  and  nature,  and  ends  of  government ;  and  the  means  of 
preserving  the  good  and  demolishing  the  evil.  Let  the  dialogues 
and  all  the  exercises  become  the  instruments  of  impressing  the 
tender  mind,  and  of  spreading  and  distributing  far  and  wide  the 
ideas  of  right  and  the  sensations  of  freedom.  In  short,  let  every 
sluice  of  knowledge  be  opened  and  set  flowing.' 

At  the  annual  commencement  in  1765,  the  same  year  in 
which  this  exhortation  was  given,  Mr  Gerry  received  his  sec- 
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ond  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  supported  the  affirmative  of 
this  question,  '  Whether  innovations  in  the  laws  of  trade  and 
revenue  which  destroy  the  commerce  of  a  people,  may  be 
lawfully  evaded  by  them  as  faithful  subjects  ? '  It  will  be  re 
collected  that,  in  the  year  before  (1764),  new  duties  had  been 
laid  on  the  West  India  trade ;  and  that  in  1765  the  stamp  act 
was  passed.  At  the  same  commencement,  Francis  Dana,  af 
terwards  a  distinguished  member  both  of  the  continental  and 
the  federal  congress,  and  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  main 
tained  the  negative  of  the  question,  '  Whether  the  legislature  of 
a  state  had  a  right  to  change  its  constitution.'  It  was  therefore, 
with  great  propriety,  that  the  following  remark  was  made,  by 
the  present  chief  magistrate,  at  the  annual  visitation  of  the 
Boston  free  schools  in  1826.  '  It  was  from  the  schools  of 
public  instruction,  instituted  by  your  forefathers,  that  the  light 
burst  forth,  which  now  illuminates  the  world.  It  was  in  your 
primary  schools  ;  it  was  by  the  midnight  lamps  of  Harvard 
Hall ;  that  were  conceived  and  matured,  as  it  was  within  these 
hallowed  walls,*  that  were  first  resounded  the  accents  of  that 
independence,  which  is  now  canonized  in  the  memory  of  those, 
by  whom  it  was  proclaimed.' 

We  pass  over  a  great  many  details  of  interest,  relative  to 
Mr  Gerry's  entrance  into  political  life,  and  his  services  in  the 
legislature  and  on  the  committee  of  correspondence,  and  come 
to  the  period  when,  in  1774,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
provincial  congress,  which  sat  at  Concord,  Cambridge,  and 
Watertown,  and  which  Colonel  Austin  justly  describes,  as  the 
first  purely  revolutionary  assembly  in  the  colonies.  There 
was  nothing  contrary  to  the  existing  charters  of  government, 
in  the  convocation  of  the  continental  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
Like  the  congress  of  1765,  which  met  at  New  York,  to  confer 
on  the  Stamp  Act ;  or  the  congress  of  1754,  which  met  at 
Albany  to  devise  a  plan  of  general  union,  the  meeting  of  1774 
could  only  be  regarded  as  a  legal  conference  of  committees 
from  several  colonies,  met  to  submit  their  grievances  to  the 
crown  ;  which  they  did  in  a  dutiful  address.  The  provincial 
congress  of  Watertown  was  convened,  against  all  previously 
existing  law,  except  that,  which  is  previous  to  all  other  law, — 
the  law  of  necessity.  They  were  truly  told  by  the  royal  gov 
ernor,  that  { their  assembling,  as  they  had  done,  was  a  violation 
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of  their  own  constitution.'  They  in  particular  took  that  step, 
which  may  be  considered,  in  modern  revolutions,  as  marking, 
by  a  precise  point  of  time  and  action,  the  turn  in  the  tide  of 
government ; — we  mean  that,  which  gives  a  new  direction  to 
the  revenue  of  the  state  ; — which  cuts  off  the  streams  from  one 
treasury,  and  pours  them  into  another.  The  provincial  con 
gress  of  Massachusetts  elected  Henry  Gardner  as  treasurer, 
and  called  on  the  people  to  pay  their  taxes  to  him. 

On  this  general  subject,  Colonel  Austin  makes  the  follow 
ing  just  reflection. 

*  This  assembly  had  no  justification  for  convening  by  any  pro 
visions  of  the  provincial  charter  ;  and  their  assuming  the  powers 
of  legislation,  and  other  high  acts  of  authority  and  government, 
were  supported  by  no  other  sanction  than  the  voluntary  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  people. 

*  Resistance  to  organized  government  usually  begins  by  military 
force.     The  arm  of  the  law  is  active  and  powerful  enough  to  put 
down  all  opposition  that  is  not  supported  by  the  bayonet ;  but  the 
American  revolution  began  by  the  exertion  of  moral  and  intellec 
tual  power.     It  commenced  in  an  intelligent  and  peaceable  effort 
by  the  people  to  direct  for  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  the  pub 
lic  business  of  the  province ;  and  so  far  as  Massachusetts  was  con 
cerned,  the  assembling  of  these  delegates  with  the  intention  of 
exercising  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  and  carrying  this  intention 
into  complete  effect,  was  a  perfect  abandonment  of  the  provincial 
government,  an  overthrow  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  existence  of  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state.' 

We  are  well  convinced,  that,  in  after  ages,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  view,  under  which  the  American  revolution 
will  be  scrutinized  by  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  student  of 
history,  will  be  that  of  a  great  school  of  freedom,  in  which 
other  times  mny  find  the  most  instructive  lessons,  as  to  the 
methods,  by  which  a  republican  independence  can  most  suc 
cessfully  be  attempted.  If  we  trace  back  our  history  to  the 
cradle  of  the  commonwealth,  we  find  that  after  liberty  of  con 
science,  the  first  thing  needful,  the  understanding  must  be  en 
lightened,  and  the  means  of  education  provided  ;  in  order 
that  the  reasoning  mind,  which  in  its  liberty  of  conscience  has 
acquired  the  right  to  think,  may  be  enabled  to  think  right 
fully,  liberally,  and  wisely.  Without  this  preparation,  strength 
is  brute  force ;  and  numbers,  wealth,  and  what  we  may  call 
statistical  prosperity,  can  serve  only  to  make  a  valuable  colony ; 
never  a  hopeful  commonwealth.  When  a  revolution  then  is  to 
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take  place,  let  it,  according  to  the  great  example  of  our  fathers, 
begin  far  back  with  that,  which  is  the  glory  of  human  naturer 
the  cairn,  decided,  energetic  operation  of  the  reason  of  the 
people  ;  diffusively,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  mass  ;  eminently,, 
in  the  strong  conviction  of  the  gifted  minds.  A  just  and  hope 
ful  political  reform  must  first  disclose  itself,  as  such,  in  this 
way ;  for  reason,  deciding,  reflective  reason,  is  the  great  glory 
of  our  nature ;  and  that,  which  makes  one  mortal  being  supe 
rior  to  another,  and  nearer  the  immortal  and  Supreme,  is  the 
elevation  and  correctness  of  his  intelligence. 

When  by  education  the  mind  of  the  country  is  prepared  ;  when 
the  faculties  of  the  gifted  few  are  prepared  to  lead,  and  of  the 
intelligent  mass  to  follow,  then,  in  a  well  conducted  revolution, 
ensues  the  purest  and  chastest  operation  of  intellect, — that,  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  duties  of  the  crisis  are,  in 
the  various  forms  of  written  discourse,  powerfully  set  forth  and 
brought  home  to  the  community,  and  made  familiar  to  its  mem 
bers.  After  the  unexpressed,  the  inexpressible,  the  purely 
etherial  operations  of  mind,  that,  which  approaches  nearest  to 
them,  is  the  silent  voice  of  reason,  in  the  retirement  of  the 
closet.  It  does  not  supersede,  it  awakens  the  independent  ac 
tion  of  other  minds.  It  suggests  the  theme,  but  affords  space 
for  meditation,  for  qualification,  it  may  be,  for  correction.  It  is 
the  most  transparent  veil,  the  most  spiritual  incarnation,  in  which 
the  word  can  be  made  manifest.  Here,  too,  is  the  highest  test 
of  comparative  merit,  which  man  can  apply.  Of  the  inward 
exercises  of  pure  reason,  man  cannot  judge  ;  nor  how  much 
those  of  one  intellect  exceed  those  of  another.  But  when  the 
truth  of  a  cause  and  the  strength  of  its  supporters  are  brought 
to  the  test  of  a  written  exposition  and  defence,  we  are  then 
furnished  with  the  first  and  surest  means  of  judging  of  its  truth, 
and  of  the  power  and  light,  with  which  it  has  been  conceived 
and  taken  up.  The  whole  history  of  the  colonies,  down  to 
the  year  1760,  presents  us  with  the  illustrations  of  this  stage  of 
an  orderly  revolution. 

Lower  in  the  scale  is  the  agency,  by  which  the  cause,  thus 
prepared  in  the  consciences,  convictions,  and  reason  of  men,  is 
to  win  its  way  to  the  favor  of  the  less  reflecting  portion  of  the 
community,  or  to  gain  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  primary  arid 
popular  assemblies.  This  is  the  agency  of  public  speaking,  an 
instrument  less  chaste  indeed  and  intellectual,  than  that  of  writ 
ten  discourse,  yet  liberal  and  generous  in  its  nature.  But  it  ne- 
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cessarily  borrows  not  a  little  from  physical  accidents;  it  addresses 
a  taste  less  severe  ;  it  looks  more  to  the  side  of  the  passions,  and 
less  to  that  of  the  reason  ;  and  is  not  so  necessarily  the  expres 
sion  of  native  power,  and  independent  thought.  Moreover,  till 
the  understanding  of  the  best  and  most  solid  portion  of  the  com 
munity  has  been  enlightened  ;  and  they  are  well  taught  in  the 
principles  of  reform,  it  is  premature  to  put  the  multitudinous  as 
semblies  in  action,  by  the  sympathetic  fervor  of  popular  eloquence. 
But  when  each  of  these  in  its  place  has  been  done  ;  when  the 
understandings  of  the  people  have  comprehended  the  principles 
of  the  proposed  reform,  and  their  reason  has  felt  its  necessity  ; 
when,  in  the  large  cities  or  in  the  crowded  audiences  else 
where  convened,  their  spirits  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  certain 
passionate  enthusiasm,  by  the  eloquence  of  fervid  appeals,  then 
they  have  reached  what  may  be  called  the  maturity  of  prepa 
ration.  They  are  ripe  for  the  reform  they  demand.  From  the 
year  1760  to  1775,  may  be  considered  the  period,  in  America, 
of  this  second  stage  of  preparation. 

If  arbitrary  power  be  still  opposed  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  rights,  nothing  farther  is  needed,  than  to  raise  the  arm 
of  flesh, — the  humble  but  faithful  minister  of  the  righteous  will 
of  an  enlightened  and  enkindled  people,  resolved  to  be  free. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  agency  still  lower  in  its  character,  parta 
king  of  mechanical  impulse,  and  brute  violence  ;  but  ennobled 
by  a  noble  cause,  and  necessary  in  the  conflict  with  the  like 
force,  exerted  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Such  is  the  Wholesome  gradation  of  the  energies  of  a  peo 
ple,  trained  up  in  orderly  discipline,  to  a  seasonable  and  auspi 
cious  independence.  It  is  of  such  a  revolution  and  such  an 
one  alone,  that  it  can  be  said,  in  any  hopeful  sense,  Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum.  But  woe  to  the  misguided  nation,  that  in 
verts  the  succession  of  the  powers  and  talents,  by  which  alone 
a  great  and  genial  efficacy  in  human  affairs  can  be  exerted  ; 
whose  mighty  masses  are  put  prematurely  in  motion ;  whose 
popular  assemblies  are  hurried  into  hasty  and  unconsidered 
measures ;  and  who  are  obliged  slowly  and  sadly  to  go  back 
to  the  heavenly  directress, — the  counsels  of  cairn  reason, — to 
repair  the  errors,  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  fol 
lowing  their  passionate  guides.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out, 
in  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  a  complete  contrast  to 
the  American,  and  to  show  that  the  prosperous  issue  of  one 
and  the  disastrous  miscarriages  of  the  other  proceeded  from  a 
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complete  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  the  talents,  by  which 
a  movement  ought  to  be  given  to  political  affairs.  It  is  neces 
sary,  to  avoid  misconception,  to  add,  that  the  talents  of  written 
discourse,  popular  eloquence,  and  physical  action  do  not  neces 
sarily  exist  alone,  each  exclusively  of  the  others.  There  are 
rare  instances,  where  they  are  all  united.  They  were  emi 
nently  so  in  Julius  Caesar,  who  wanted  nothing  but  good  moral 
qualities,  to  make  him  the  paragon  of  humanity ;  being,  as  he 
was,  the  most  elegant  writer,  the  happiest  popular  speaker,  and 
the  ablest  general  in  Rome.  Less  rare  are  the  cases,  where 
two  of  the  three  great  qualities  are  united,  in  the  same  individ 
ual.  We  have  compared  them  above  only  as  possessed,  and 
brought  into  operation,  singly  and  each  exclusively  of  the  others; 
that  is,  as  much  so,  as  any  one  quality  of  rational  man  can  be 
exclusive  of  all  the  others. 

It  would  be  grateful  and  instructive  to  examine  the  charac 
ters  of  our  revolutionary  leaders,  in  the  application  of  the  tal 
ents  we  have  described.   _Mr  Jefferson  and  Dr  Franklin  exer 
cised  the  purely  philosophical  influence  (but  that  of  the  highest 
order)  over  American  affairs ;  the  latter  long  before  the  crisis 
of  the  revolution  came  on,  the  former  more  eminently  in  the 
succeeding  stages  of  our  political  progress.     Neither  of  them, 
we  believe,  possessed  any  portion  of  the  talent  of  the  orator  or 
of  the  soldier.    Mr  Adams  united  to  the  pure  philosophy  of 
Jefferson  and  Franklin  a  powerful  gift  in  eloquence,  which 
made  him  a  far  more  efficient  member  of  a  deliberative  assem 
bly  than  either.  •  Washington's  talent  was  peculiar.     We  be 
lieve  he  never  spoke  in  a  deliberative  assembly ;  and  he  dis 
charged  with  great  success  the  functions  both  of  the  philosophic 
statesman  and  of  the  soldier,  without  possessing,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  either.     As  a  learned  civilian 
there  were  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  surpassed  him  ; 
as  a  commander,  it  certainly  would  not  be  hard  to  point  out,  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  a  few  men  more  visibly  endowed  with 
purely  military  qualities.     He  seemed  to  possess  just  enough 
of  either  character  to  enable  him  to  do  the  duties  of  both.    In 
civil  administration,  the  decision,  circumspection,  and  firmness 
of  the  commander  were  his  main  strength ;  in  the  command  of 
the  army,  the  moderation,  assiduity,  and  perseverance  of  the 
civil  service  were  the  great  features  of  his  Fabian  policy.     He 
does  not  owe  his  military  fame  to  his  battles ;  nor  his  reputation 
as  a  magistrate  to  his  political  science.     He  is  more  indebted 
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perhaps  for  his  great  and  solitary  ascendancy  to  the  moral  qual 
ities  of  his  character,  and  to  his  high  disinterestedness,  than  to 
his  possession  of  the  talents,  which  render  other  men  famous. 
The  subject  of  the  present  work,  Mr  Gerry,  was  not  an  orator, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  and  though  two  or  three 
times  exposed  to  peril  from  hostile  violence,  was  never  in  the 
military  service.  His  power  was  that  of  intelligence,  energet 
ically,  assiduously,  and  patiently  exerted ; — strengthened  by  the 
merit  of  early  espousing,  steadily  supporting,  and  never  desert 
ing  the  cause. 

Mr  Gerry  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  ap 
pointed  by  the  provincial  congress  ;  which  committee  had  been 
in  session  at  West  Cambridge,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1775. 
The  following  interesting  anecdote  shows,  by  how  narrow  an 
escape  he  was  saved  from  being  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the 
war. 

'  A  committee  of  congress,  among  whom  were  Mr  Gerry,  Co 
lonel  Orne,  and  Colonel  Hancock,  had  been  in  session,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  march  of  the  troops,  in  the  village  of  Menotomy, 
then  part  of  the  township  of  Cambridge,  on  the  road  to  Lexing 
ton.  The  latter  gentleman  after  the  session  was  over  had  gone  to 
Lexington.  Mr  Gerry  and  Mr  Orne  remained  at  the  village  ;  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  had  dispersed. 

'  Some  officers  of  the  royal  army  had  been  sent  out  in  advance, 
who  passed  through  the  village  just  before  dark,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th  of  April,  and  although  the  appearance  of  similar  de 
tachments  was  not  uncommon,  these  so  far  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr  Gerry,  that  he  despatched  an  express  to  Colonel  Hancock, 
who  with  Samuel  Adams  was  at  Lexington.  The  messenger  pas 
sed  the  officers  by  taking  a  by-path,  and  delivered  his  letter.  The 
idea  of  personal  danger  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  strong 
impression  on  either  of  these  gentlemen.  Mr  Hancock's  answer 
to  Mr  Gerry  bears  marks  of  the  haste  with  which  it  was  written, 
while  it  discovers  that  habitual  politeness  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
which  neither  haste  or  danger  could  impair. 

1  MR    HANCOCK    TO    MR    GERRY. 

"  DEAR  SIR,  Lexington,  April  18th,  1775. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  notice.  It  is  said  the  officers  are 
gone  to  Concord,  and  I  will  send  word  thither.  I  am  full  with 
you,  that  we  ought  to  be  serious,  and  I  hope  your  decision  will  be 
effectual.  I  intend  doing  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you 
to-morrow.  My  respects  to  the  committee. 

I  am  your  real  friend, 

JOHN    HANCOCK." 
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*  Mr  Gerry  and  Colonel  Orne  retired  to  rest  without  taking  the 
least  precaution  against  personal  exposure,  and  they  remained  qui 
etly  in  their  beds,  until  the  British  advance  were  within  view  of 
the  dwelling-house.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  they  qui 
etly  marked  the  glittering  of  its  beams  on  the  polished  arms  of 
the  soldiers,  as  the  troops  moved  with  the  silence  and  regularity  of 
accomplished  discipline.  The  front  passed  on.  When  the  cen 
tre  were  opposite  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  committee,  an  offi 
cer  and  file  of  men  were  detached  by  signal,  and  marched  to 
wards  it.  It  was  not  until  this  moment  they  entertained  any  ap 
prehension  of  danger.  While  the  officer  was  posting  his  files,  the 
gentlemen  found  means  by  their  better  knowledge  of  the  premises 
to  escape,  half  dressed  as  they  were,  into  an  adjoining  corn-field, 
where  they  remained  concealed  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  the 
troops  were  withdrawn.  Every  apartment  of  the  house  was 
searched  "  for  the  members  of  the  rebel  congress  "  ;  even  the  beds 
in  which  they  had  lain  were  examined.  But  their  property,  and 
among  other  things  a  valuable  watch  of  Mr  Gerry's,  which  was 
under  his  pillow,  was  not  disturbed.' — pp.  67-69. 

Mr  Gerry  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  organizing  the  naval  strength  of  the  country.  While  his 
friend  John  Adams,  in  the  continental  congress,  was  prompt  in 
directing  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  same  subject,  Mr 
Gerry,  in  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  submitted 
a  proposal  at  an  early  period  in  1775,  for  a  law  to  encourage 
the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels,  and  to  provide  for  the  adjudi 
cation  of  prizes.  This  was  a  sterj  of  no  common  delicacy. 
The  idea  of  a  formal  war,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  found 
but  tardy  entrance  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  easi 
ly  conceived  themselves  authorized,  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
necessity,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  actual  application  of 
force  ;  but  it  was  going  much  farther,  to  engage  themselves  in 
voluntary  warfare,  particularly  a  warfare  against  the  private 
property  of  their  British  countrymen.  So  strong  were  these 
scruples,  that  among  the  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of 
the  day  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  we  hear  of  American 
merchants,  who,  in  fitting  out  their  privateers  to  cruise  against 
British  commerce,  opened  an  account  with  the  king  of  Eng 
land,  in  which  he  was  regularly  charged  with  the  captures  they 
suffered,  and  credited  with  the  prizes  they  took. 

Mr  Gerry  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  appointed  to 
prepare  the  act  to  authorize  privateering  and  establish  admi 
ralty  courts.  Governor  Sullivan  was  another  member  of  it;- 
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and  on  these  two  gentlemen  devolved  the  task  of  drawing  the 
act;  which  they  executed  in  a  small  room,  under  the  belfry  of 
the  Watertown  meeting-house,  in  which  the  provincial  congress 
was  holding  its  sessions.  It  was  found  necessary  to  pay  regard 
to  the  scruples  of  those,  who  doubted  whether  such  a  measure 
might  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  allegiance  still  professed  to 
the  crown.  This  was  certainly  no  easy  task,  but  Mr  Gerry 
said  to  some  of  these  persons,  in  the  words  of  Colonel  Austin, 
*  we  will  contrive  to  "  whereas  "  it,  into  some  reasonable  form.' 
He  accordingly  undertook  to  frame  the  preamble  ;  and  Gov 
ernor  Sullivan  drew  the  act.  The  preamble  ran  in  the  follow 
ing  terms  ;  and  we  apprehend  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
pregnant  whereas,  in  the  annals  of  legislation.* 

'  Whereas  the  present  administration  of  Great  Britain,  being 
divested  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  strangers  to  that  magna 
nimity  and  sacred  regard  for  liberty,  which  inspired  their  prede 
cessors,  have  been  endeavoring,  through  a  series  of  years,  to  es 
tablish  a  system  of  despotism  over  the  American  colonies,  and  by 
their  venal  and  corrupt  measures,  have  so  extended  their  influence 
over  the  British  parliament,  that  by  a  prostituted  majority,  it  is 
now  become  a  political  engine  of  slavery ; — and  whereas  the  mil 
itary  tools  of  these  our  unnatural  enemies,  while  restrained  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  American  colonies  from  proceeding  in  their 
sanguinary  career  of  devastation  and  slaughter,  are  infesting  the 
seacoast  with  armed  vessels,  and  daily  endeavoring  to  distress  the 
inhabitants,  by  burning  their  towns  and  destroying  their  dwellings 
with  their  substance,  plundering  live  stock,  and  making  captures 
of  provision  and  other  vessels,  being  the  property  of  the  said  in 
habitants  ; — and  whereas  their  majesties,  King  William  and 
dueen  Mary,  by  the  royal  charter  of  this  colony,  "  for  themselves, 
their  heirs,  and  successors,  did  grant,  establish,  and  ordain,  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
colony,  a  majority  of  the  council  shall  have  full  power  by  them 
selves,  or  by  any  chief  commander,  or  other  officer  or  officers,  to 
be  appointed  by  them  from  time  to  time,  for  the  special  defence 
of  their  said  province  or  territory,  to  assemble  in  martial  array, 
and  put  in  warlike  posture  the  inhabitants  of  their  said  province 
or  territory,  and  to  lead  and  conduct  them,  and  with  them  to  en 
counter,  expulse,  resist,  and  pursue  by  force  of  arms,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  the  said  province  or 

*  There  is  more  light  thrown  on  one  peculiarity  of  the  Yankee 
character,  in  this  admirable  mot  of  Mr  Gerry,  than  can  be  gathered 
from  all  the  travellers  in  America,  we  have  ever  read. 
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territory ;  and  also  to  kill,  slay,  destroy,  and  conquer,  by  all  fitting 
ways,  enterprises,  and  means  whatever,  all  and  every  such  person 
and  persons,  as  should,  at  any  time  thereafter,  attempt  or  enter 
prise  the  destruction,  invasion,  detriment,  or  annoyance  of  their 
said  province  or  territory,  and  to  take  and  surprise,  by  all  ways 
and  means  whatever,  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  with  their 
ships,  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  goods,  as  should  in  a  hostile 
manner  invade  or  attempt  the  invading,  conquering,  or  annoying 
of  their  said  province  or  territory  ;" — and  whereas  it  is  expressly 
resolved  by  the  grand  congress  of  America,  "that each  colony,  at 
their  own  expense,  make  such  provision  by  armed  vessels  or  oth 
erwise,  as  their  respective  assemblies,  conventions,  or  committees 
of  safety,  shall  judge  expedient  and  suitable  to  their  circumstan 
ces  and  situations,  for  the  protection  of  their  harbors  and  navi 
gation  on  the  seacoasts,  against  all  unlawful  invasion,  attacks,  and 
depredations  from  cutters  and  ships  of  war  ;"  and  it  is  the  duty 
and  interest  of  this  colony  to  exert  itself,  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  supplies  from  the  enemy,  as  for  those  mentioned  in  the 
paragraphs  of  the  charter  and  resolve  now  recited ; 

'  Therefore,  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  into  execution  the 
purposes  aforesaid,'  &,c.  pp.  505,  506. 

In  connexion  with  this  extract,  our  readers  ought  to  turn  to 
the  volume,  and  peruse  the  letters  of  the  late  President  Adams, 
preserved  in  the  Appendix,  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the 
American  navy. 

It  would  be  out  of  our  power,  did  it  fall  within  our  present 
object,  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  this  interesting  volume.  Al 
most  every  page  of  it  contains  matter,  which  the  curious  and 
patriotic  student  of  our  history  must  read  with  delight.  The 
original  letters  of  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  of  Washington,  of 
Jefferson,  of  Knox,  of  Dana,  of  King,  and  of  other  distin 
guished  men  of  that  day,  are  sufficient  to  stamp  the  highest  de 
gree  of  importance  on  the  volume.  There  are  fewer  letters 
of  Mr  Gerry  himself,  than  we  could  have  wished.  We  ac 
count  for  their  absence,  on  the  supposition,  that,  in  the  great 
press  of  business,  which  devolved  upon  him,  he  had  not  time 
to  reserve  copies  of  many  of  his  letters,  and  that  the  originals 
have  not  been  returned  to  him  or  his  representatives. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  general  interest  in  this  country,  at 
this  moment,  and  one,  therefore,  we  hope,  on  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In  the  literary  republic 
of  Europe,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  letters  are  considered 
as  the  property  of  their  writers,  and  not  of  the  persons  to  whom 
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they  are  addressed.  The  person,  who  writes  them,  sends  them 
to  his  correspondent  (generally  speaking)  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  read  by  him.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  private 
letters  are  good  for  nothing  else ;  and  consequently  it  is  need 
less  to  inquire,  in  whom  is  vested  the  residuary  property  in 
them.  But  the  private  letters  of  distinguished  men,  on  public 
subjects,  soon  acquire  a  literary  and  a  historical  importance,  and 
with  it,  a  pecuniary  value.  To  whom  do  they  belong  ?  We 
answer,  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary 
world  abroad,  they  belong  to  their  writer  or  to  his  repre 
sentatives.  It  is  considered  a  matter  of  course,  when  an  indi 
vidual  dies,  unless  some  other  disposition  of  his  papers  be  made 
by  himself,  that  the  letters  of  his  correspondents  should  be  re 
turned  to  their  authors ;  and  equally  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  letters,  which  he  may  himself  have  written,  should  be  sent 
back  by  those,  in  whose  possession  they  are,  to  the  surviving 
representatives  of  the  deceased,  on  whom  devolves  the  care  of 
his  property  and  of  his  reputation.  This  course  seems  to  us 
reasonable  and  just.  Honor,  in  the  first  place,  forbids  the  use 
of  a  letter,  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  sent  him.  If  I  publish  my 
correspondent's  letter  to  me,  unless  with  his  express  or  easily 
implied  permission,  I  do  an  act  by  no  means  creditable.  If  in 
jury  result  to  him  by  the  publication,  I  have  been  guilty  of  un 
pardonable  indiscretion.  If  1  make  the  publication  intention 
ally  to  injure  him,  I  am  guilty  of  the  most  detestable  baseness. 
The  man,  who,  intentionally  to  injure  another,  violates  the 
confidence  of  a  private  correspondence,  is  an  assassin,  in  all 
but  the  nerve  which  is  wanting  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his 
neighbor's  back.  The  quality  of  the  action  is  not  essentially 
changed,  when  performed  by  the  representatives  of  the  origin 
al  parties. 

But  the  case  of  more  common  occurrence  is  one,  which 
does  not  involve  a  departure  from  the  rules  of  honor.  It  is 
simply  that  of  regarding  all  the  letters  found  in  a  person's  pos 
session  at  his  decease,  as  his  property  and  not  that  of  their  wri 
ters  ;  and  this  idea  has  been  in  this  country,  in  some  degree, 
adopted.  But  we  think  it  plainly  an  incorrect  view  of  the 
subject.  How  desirable  would  it  have  been  to  the  respect 
able  gentleman,  who  has  favored  the  public  with  this  life  of 
Vice-President  Gerry,  to  have  had  all  his  letters  in  his  posses 
sion  ?  Or  take  the  case  of  Mr  Jefferson.  Suppose  that  he 
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had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  retaining  copies  of  his  letters  ;  and 
that  they  existed  only  in  the  originals,  and  these  scattered  over 
the  continent.  His  family  would,  in  that  case,  be  deprived  of 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  richest  fruits  of  his  mind, 
and  of  the  most  lucrative  remains  from  his  pen.  Even  as  it  is, 
the  pecuniary  value  of  any  publication  his  family  may  wish  to 
make,  is  essentially  impaired,  by  the  practice  of  freely  publish 
ing  his  letters,  on  the  part  of  those,  who  happen  to  have  them  in 
possession.  It  will  not  be  thought,  that  we  intend  any  censure 
applicable  to  single  cases  where  this  has  been  done.  It  is  often 
done  from  good  motives,  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  distinguished 
writer ;  often  from  the  pardonable  wish  to  gratify  contempo 
rary  curiosity ;  but  almost  always  at  the  expense  of  the  inter 
ests  of  those,  in  whom  whatever  value  such  letters  possess, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  vested. 

After  the  last  remark,  it  will  be  doubly  unnecessary  to  ob 
serve,  that  no  covert  censure  is  intended  on  the  introduction  in 
to  the  present  work  of  the  letters  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Vice-President  Gerry.  Colonel  Austin  has  pursued  not  mere 
ly  the  course  which  usage  has  sanctioned  ;  but  that  which  ne 
cessity  and  duty  imposed  upon  him,  in  the  want  of  the  letters 
of  his  venerable  relation.  Till  a  general  practice  of  mutual 
restitution  shall  be  adopted,  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice 
to  enforce  it  upon  an  individual.  The  letters  of  the  contem 
poraries  of  Mr  Gerry,  which  the  present  volume  contains,  are 
many  of  them  of  the  highest  interest,  especially  those  of  Sam 
uel  and  John  Adams.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
quoting  one  of  the  latter.  The  event  has  hitherto  shown,  that 
the  fears  entertained  by  its  venerable  writer,  in  common  with 
almost  all  his  copatriots  not  of  the  army,  were  exaggerated  ; 
but  the  sentiments  expressed  show  the  real  political  principles 
of  a  much  misrepresented  man. 


MR  JOHN  ADAMS  TO  MR  GERRY. 


'«  April  25,  1785. 
*  *  *  *  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Cincinnati  1     Is  that 


order  of  chivalry,  that  inroad  upon  our  first  principle,  equality,  to 
be  connived  at  1  It  is  the  deepest  piece  of  cunning  yet  attempt 
ed.  It  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  that  European  courts  wish  to 
grow  up  among  us,  viz.  of  vanity,  ambition,  corruption,  discord, 
and  sedition.  Are  we  so  dim-sighted  as  not  to  see,  that  the  taking 
away  the  hereditary  descent  of  it  will  not  prevent  its  baneful  in 
fluence  ?  Who  will  think  of  preventing  the  son  from  wearing 
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a  ribbon  and  a  bit  of  gold  that  his  father  wore  ?  Mankind  love 
to  see  one  child  at  least  of  every  beloved  and  respected  father 
possessed  of  his  estate,  his  office,  &,c.  after  his  decease.  Besides, 
when  once  the  people  begin  to  think  these  marks  rewards,  these 
marks  are  soon  considered  as  the  only  proofs  of  merit.  Such 
marks  should  not  be  adopted  in  any  country  where  there  is  virtue, 
love  of  country,  love  of  labor.  When  virtue  is  lost,  ambition  suc 
ceeds.  Then  indeed  ribbons  and  garters  become  necessary,  but 
never  till  then.  Then  indeed  these  should  be  public  rewards 
conferred  by  the  state,  the  civil  sovereign,  not  private  men  or 
bodies.  I  have  been  asked,  why  I  have  not  written  against  it  ? 
Can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  write  upon  such  a  thing  1  I  wrote 
twenty  years  ago  some  papers  which  have  been  called  an  Essay  on 
the  Feudal  Law,  in  which  my  sentiments  and  the  sentiments  of  our 
ancestors  are  sufficiently  expressed,  concerning  all  such  distinc 
tions  and  all  orders  of  chivalry  and  nobility.  But,  sir,  while  rep 
utations  are  so  indiscreetly  puffed,  while  thanks  and  statues  are  so 
childishly  awarded,  and  the  greatest  real  services  are  so  coldly  re 
ceived,  I  had  almost  said  censured,  we  are  in  the  high  road  to 
have  no  virtues  left,  and  nothing  but  ambition  to  reward.  Rib 
bons  are  not  the  only  reward  of  ambition.  Wealth  and  power 
must  keep  them  company.  My  countrymen  give  reputations  to 
individuals  that  are  real  tyrannies.  No  man  dares  resist  or  oppose 
them.  No  wonder  then  that  such  reputations  introduce  chivalry, 
&c.  without  opposition,  though  without  authority.  The  cry  of 
"  gratitude,  gratitude,"  is  animal  magnetism  ;  it  bewitches  all  man 
kind,  and  has  established  every  tyranny,  imposture,  and  usurpation 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth ;  so  true  are  those  words  of  Machi- 
avel,  "  Not  ingratitude,  but  too  much  love,  is  the  constant  fault  of 
the  people."  This  is  a  subject  that  requires  a  volume  ;  and  you 
see  I  am  in  haste.  I  could  not  have  believed,  if  I  had  not  seen 
it,  that  our  officers  could  have  adopted  such  a  scheme,  or  the  peo 
ple,  the  legislatures,  or  congress  have  submitted  to  it  one  moment. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  or  a  Baron  Steuben ; 
they  were  born  and  bred  to  such  decorations  and  the  taste  for 
them.  From  the  moment  that  Captain  Jones  had  his  cross  of 
merit  bestowed  by  the  king  and  consented  to  by  congress,  I  sus 
pected  that  some  such  project  was  in  contemplation.  Awful,  my 
friend,  is  the  task  of  the  intelligent  advocate  for  liberty.  The 
military  spirit,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  the  commercial  spirit,  and 
innumerable  other  evil  spirits  are  eternally  devising  mischief  to 
his  cause  and  disturbing  his  repose.  It  is  a  constant  warfare  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  without  comfort,  thanks,  or  rewards,  and  is 
always  overcome  at  last. 

*  Is  not  this  institution  against  our  confederation  ?     Is  it  not 
against  the  declarations  of  rights  in  several  of  the  states  1     Is  it 
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not  an  act  of  sovereignty,  disposing  and  creating  of  public  rewards, 
presumptuously  enterprised  by  private  gentlemen  ?  Is  the  assem 
bly  a  lawful  assembly  ?  Is  it  not  cruel  to  call  this  a  club  for  pri 
vate  friendship,  or  a  society  for  charity  for  officers'  widows  and 
children  ?  Would  even  such  a  society  be  lawful  without  the  per 
mission  of  the  legislature  ?  Is  it  not  substituting  honor  for  virtue 
in  the  infancy  of  a  republic  ?  Must  it  not  introduce  and  perpet 
uate  contests  and  dissentions,  pernicious  in  all  governments,  but 
especially  in  ours  ?  Is  it  not  an  effectual  subversion  of  our  equal 
ity  ?  Inequalities  of  riches  cannot  be  avoided  as  long  as  nature 
gives  inequality  of  understanding  and  activity.  And  these  ine 
qualities  are  not  unuseful.  But  artificial  inequalities  of  decora 
tions,  birth,  and  title  not  accompanying  public  trust,  are  those  very 
inequalities  which  have  exterminated  virtue  and  liberty,  and  sub 
stituted  ambition  and  slavery  in  all  ages  and  countries.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  word  republican  is  odious  and  unpopular  through 
out  the  world.  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  few,  even  of  the  great  wri 
ters,  have  admired  this  form  of  government.  Plato  himself,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  from  his  writings,  was  not  a  republican.  It  is  the 
best  of  governments  while  the  people  are  republicans,  that  is,  virtu 
ous,  simple,  and  of  independent  spirit.  But  when  the  people  are 
avaricious,  ambitious,  and  vain,  instead  of  being  virtuous,  poor,  and 
proud,  it  is  not.  A  republican  is  an  equivocal  title  ;  a  Dutchman, 
a  Genoese,  a  Venetian,  a  Swiss,  a  Genevan,  and  an  Englishman, 
are  all  called  republicans.  Among  all  these  shades  you  will  scarce 
ly  find  the  true  color.  Our  countrymen  may  be  the  nearest ;  but 
there  is  so  much  wealth  among  them  and  such  an  universal  rage 
of  avarice,  that  I  often  fear  they  will  only  make  their  real  repub 
licans  miserable  for  a  few  years,  and  then  become  like  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  this  appears  to  be  their  determination,  it  is  not  worth 
the  while  of  you  and  me  to  die  martyrs  to  singular  notions.  You 
are  young  and  may  turn  fine  gentleman  yet.  I  am  too  old,  and 
therefore  will  retire  to  Pen's  Hill, 

'  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.' 
1 "  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  sincere  friend,       JOHN  ADAMS."  * 

pp.  427-431. 
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ART.  IV. — Johannes  Wit,  genannt  von  Ddrring.  Fragments 
aus  meinem  Leben  und  meiner  Zeit.  Aufenthalt  in  den 
Gefdngnissen  zu  Chamberry,  Turin,  und  Mailand,  nebst 
meinen  Flucht  aus  der  Citadelle  letzteren  Ortes. 
John  Wit,  alias  Von  Ddrring.  Fragments  of  my  Life  and 
Time.  Residence  in  the  Prisons  of  Chamberry,  Turin, 
and  Milan,  with  my  Escape  from  the  Fortress  of  the  latter 
City.  Brunswick.  1827. 

THIS  curious  work  has  attracted  considerable  notice  in  Ger 
many.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  young  man  named  Wit 
(which  auspicious  cognomen  he  soon,  and  with  great  propriety 
abandoned),  who  first  enlisted  in  the  wild  projects  of  revolu 
tion,  conceived  by  some  ill-advised  students  in  the  German 
Universities ;  then  became  implicated  with  the  secret  societies  of 
Piedmont  and  Naples  ;  and  after  having  encountered  a  world 
of  trouble  from  the  police,  in  several  countries,  has  now  set 
himself  to  work  within  the  walls  of  a  Danish  dungeon,  as  a 
sort  of  literary  state's  evidence  against  his  former  associates. 

Could  we  place  any  faith  in  the  author,  the  book  would  be 
valuable.  As  it  is,  no  one  thing,  in  itself  improbable,  is  entitled 
to  be  believed  because  he  asserts  it.  But,  inasmuch  as  many 
things  in  it  tally  well  with  what  is  known  to  be  true,  and  the 
author  is  known  to  have  run,  in  general,  the  course  which 
he  has  described,  there  is  no  objection  to  our  admitting  as  prob 
able  his  statements  on  many  points,  where  there  is  no  visible 
temptation  to  falsehood.  In  this  respect,  his  details  relative  to 
the  revolution  in  Piedmont  are  not  undeserving  of  attention. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  memoirs  are  composed.  He  has 
written  them,  he  says,  4  in  a  dungeon,  shut  up  behind  a  three 
fold  range  of  grated  and  bolted  doors,  with  a  sentinel  at  the 
nearest  entrance.'  '  The  thick  iron  bars  before  my  windows,' 
he  adds,  '  are  not  over  cheerful ;  the  storm  which  almost  con 
stantly  howls  round  my  prison,  is  not  the  sweetest  music ;  and 
the  residence  in  a  solitary  fortress,  built  out  into  the  raging 
sea,  procures  no  relief  to  a  wasted  frame,  and  no  kind  allevia 
tion  to  the  suffering  mind.'  Deprived  of  all  his  papers,  he 
could  only  draw  his  details  from  his  memory,  '  and  nothing 
else,'  says  he,  '  has  remained  faithful  to  me.'  '  Some  import 
ant  facts,'  he  adds,  '  may  be  misstated,  and  some  names  may 
be  misspelled.' 
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He  studied  at  the  University  of  Jena,  at  an  epoch  when  the 
revolutionary  excitement  among  the  Germans  was  at  its  highest 
pitch.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  the  most  exalted  of  the  exalted.  After  having 
formed  some  political  connexions  abroad,,  he  departed  for  Pa 
ris,  in  1818,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  union  between 
the  German  revolutionists  and  those  of  France.  To  try  the 
progress  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  made  in  Germany, 
a  short  poetical  composition,  of  an  obnoxious  character,  was 
published  and  widely  circulated.  The  author  of  it  was  arrest 
ed  in  1819,  by  order  of  the  Prussian  government.  But  be 
lieving,  as  he  says,  that  the  services  of  this  gentleman  were  ne 
cessary  to  the  regeneration  of  Germany,  Wit  announced  him 
self,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  the  author  of  the  offensive 
production,  and  narrowly  escaped  arrest.  In  the  autumn  of 
1819,  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  exchanged  his  own 
name,  Wit,  for  that  of  his  step-father,  Dorring.  He  employed 
his  time  in  London  in  writing  libellous  and  scandalous  articles 
on  the  German  princes,  and  thus,  he  says,  acquired  much 
notoriety.  '  I  thought  myself  a  great  man.'  That  our  hero 
thought  himself  a  great  man,  is  very  probable  ;  about  the  no 
toriety,  we  are  pestered  with  doubts.  From  London  he  re 
turned  to  Paris.  Here  he  met  in  Count  de  Serres,  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  family,  and  Baron  Eckstein,  who  was  then  in 
spector-general  in  the  police  department,  was  his  maternal  un 
cle. 

Having  been  almost  an  eyewitness  of  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  his  better  feelings  were  for  a  moment  re 
awakened.  Count  de  Serres  endeavored,  by  flattering  his  van 
ity,  to  counteract  the  influence,  which  the  leaders  of  the  revo 
lutionary  party  exercised  upon  the  young  adventurer.  He  gives, 
no  facts  of  any  importance  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  and 
we  give  no  credit  to  his  general,  vague  accounts  of  his  connex 
ions  with  all  parties,  and  his  project  of  forming  a  party  of  his 
own. 

In  the  summer  of  1820,  he  informs  us  that  he  defeated  a 
project  to  murder  the  king  of  France.  In  July,  1821,  an  in 
timate  associate  of  the  Italian  revolutionists,  a  Dr  Joachim 
de'  Prati,  declared  to  him  in  Switzerland,  that  they  had  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  revolution  by  murder,  or  (as  they  expressed 
it)  by  cold  iron ;  whereupon  our  hero  broke  off  all  connexion 
with  them.  His  associates  resolved  to  punish  him  for  this  de- 
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sertion ;  and  hints  are  dropped  that  his  death  was  decreed. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  arrested  by  the  government  of  Pied 
mont.  The  incidents  of  his  first  detention,  until  his  escape  from 
the  citadel  of  Milan,  are  the  subject  of  the  present  book.  He 
anticipates,  however,  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  another  vol 
ume,  by  stating  that,,  after  having  wandered  for  nearly  a  year 
through  Switzerland  and  Germany,  under  different  disguises 
and  names,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  he  was  at  length  ar 
rested,  at  Bayreuth,  in  February,  1824.  The  judge  who  ex 
amined  his  cause,  Baron  de  Welden,  won  his  confidence.  The 
Prussian  government  had,  by  that  time,  discovered  the  manoeu 
vres  of  a  secret  association  (geheime  Bund).  The  author 
volunteered  to  declare  all  he  knew  about  this  matter.  A  coun 
sellor  was  despatched  by  the  Prussian  government  to  Bayreuth 
to  examine  him  ;  and  this  gentleman,  like  the  former,  inspired 
him  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  affection.  He  boasts  of 
having  communicated  to  the  Prussian  government  the  true  ori 
gin  of  the  above  mentioned  association,  and  his  own  secret 
movements  at  Paris.  No  accusation  had  been  brought  against 
him.  His  declarations  were  perfectly  spontaneous.  He  could 
have  retracted  the  one,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been 
arrested,  namely,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  revolutionary 
poem  abovementioned ;  but  instead  of  telling  this  truth,  he 
thought  fit  to  criminate  himself,  and  in  consequence  is  enjoy 
ing  the  leisure  of  a  dungeon.* 

From  Bayreuth  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he  arrived  with 
many  prejudices  against  the  Prussian  government ;  but,  during 
his  long  detention,  he  observes  that  he  had  abundant  reasons  to 
change  his  opinion.  The  two  judicial  personages  who  examin 
ed  him  won  his  esteem  and  friendship.  He  had  spoken  very 
disrespectfully  of  one  of  them,  a  Mr  de  Kamptz,  in  English 
newspapers ;  this  gentleman  did,  nevertheless,  everything  that 
depended  on  him  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  He  calls  upon 
the  testimony  of  all  those  who  have  been  under  prosecution  in 
Prussia  to  state,  '  whether  it  is  possible  to  proceed  with  more 
rectitude,  mildness,  and  benevolence,  than  this  much  calumni 
ated  gentleman.'  He  declared  all  he  knew  of  the  plans  of  his 
ancient  associates,  for,  he  observes,  he  saw  the  time  was  come 
to  tell  the  whole  truth.  He  saved  thus  many  innocent  persons. 
Against  the  blame  which  might  be  thrown  upon  him  for  this 

*The  memoirs  are  dated  February,  1827,  at  Fredericsort,  a  Danish 
fortress  in  South  Jutland,  three  leagues  north  of  Kiel. 
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conduct,  he  alleges  his  conviction,  £  that  the  state  must,  like 
the  church,  abandon  speculative  truth  ;  and  that  natural  rights 
are  as  insufficient  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  natural  religion.' 
He  has,  moreover,  as  he  says,  acquired  the  conviction  that  the 
several  governments  of  Germany  aim  at  the  good  of  their  sub 
jects,  and  earnestly  wish  to  reestablish  order  and  tranquillity  by 
mildness.  The  reader  perceives,  by  this  specimen,  that  the 
Danish  jailors  understand  the  regimen  that  suits  gentlemen  like 
Mr  Wit ;  from  '  a  patriot  of  distinguished  note,'  they  have 
tamed  him  down  to  a  very  edifying  loyalty. 

Entering  now  into  the  details  of  his  revolutionary  course,  he 
begins  with  his  adventures  in  Switzerland.  He  had  been  or 
dered  by  the  Swiss  authorities  to  leave  the  city  of  Geneva,  and 
the  canton  of  that  name ;  but  instead  of  obeying  that  injunc 
tion,  he  went  secretly  to  Mornex,  a  village  on  the  little  Saleve, 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  begin  his  operations  at  Rome 
and  at  Naples.  While  residing  here,  he  frequently  repaired 
to  Geneva  in  the  night. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  troops  at  Naples,  the 
Jllta  Vendita,  or  Supreme  Directory  of  the  Carbonari,  dissolv 
ed  itself  for  the  time.  This  was  done  less  from  fear  of  dis 
covery,  than  from  the  conviction  that  it  had  lost,  for  the  pre 
sent,  its  influence  over  the  other  Vendite  and  Baracche 
(so  they  styled  their  local  associations),  which  were  closely  ob 
served  by  the  authorities.  The  members  of  the  three  first 
degrees  were,  moreover,  so  numerous,  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  adopt  a  thorough  reform. 

In  the  summer  of  1821,  eleven  of  the  principal  leaders  as 
sembled  at  Capua,  and  resolved  to  depute  two  of  their  farthest 
initiated  4  Cousins'  (Cugini)  to  Paris,  on  purpose  to  confer  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Great  Firmament,  on  the  propriety  of  trans 
ferring  to  that  capital  the  direction  of  the  entire  concern  of  the 
Carbonari ;  that  being  the  place  where  they  would  find  the  best 
means  of  forming  connexions  with  every  part  of  Europe,  of  pro 
curing  the  most  important  cooperators,  and  the  amplest  pe 
cuniary  resources.  This  Great  Firmament,  or  Directory  of  the 
secret  society  of  France,  as  the  author  asserts,  originated  in 
two  other  secret  fraternities,  the  Adelfia  and  Filadeffia,  which, 
jointly  or  severally,  were  connected  with  General  Mallet,  who 
endeavored  to  overthrow  Bonaparte,  while  he  was  himself  in 
prison  ;  a  project  which  conducted  him  to  the  guillotine,  or  to 
some  other  such  end. 
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The  task  of  uniting  the  Great  Firmament  with  the  Alia  Ven- 
dita,  was  committed  to  two  deputies,  the  Sicilian  Duke  Garu- 
tula,  and  Carlo  Chericone,  Klerkon  (?),  son  of  the  Napolitan 
Duke  of  Fra-Marino,  chamberlain,  or  major-domo  of  the 
king.  This  latter  individual  sought  our  author,  and  delivered 
him  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  his,  a  Pole,  who  had  resided 
for  some  time  at  Naples,  as  a  secret  emissary  of  the  malcon 
tents  of  his  country,  and  had  proposed  to  the  Neapolitan  Par 
liament,  to  organize  a  legion  of  his  countrymen,  which  should 
muster  four  thousand  men.  Klerkon  was  the  bearer  to  Wit 
of  a  commission  of  Inspector-General  of  Carbonari  in  Germa 
ny  and  Switzerland ;  but  he  declined  accepting  it,  not  from  love 
or  respect  for  the  existing  governments,  but  because  he  was  per 
suaded  that  the  Italians  were  so  corrupt,  that  a  revolution  would 
but  bring  upon  them  greater  miseries  than  already  weighed 
upon  them.  Upon  being  told,  however,  that  the  commis 
sion  which  he  declined  would  be  tendered  to  the  lawyer  Joa 
chim  de'  Prati,  he  accepted  it ;  for  he  knew  the  sanguinary  dis 
position  of  this  man,  how  strong  was  his  hatred  of  all  ex 
isting  institutions,  and  how  easily  he  could  be  led  into  every 
kind  of  crime.  But  whilst  he  thus  sacrificed  himself,  he  says, 
for  the  public  weal,  he  took  care  to  disclose  his  motives  and  his 
secret  intentions  to  a  highly  elevated  personage.  Whoever  this 
may  be,  the  author  owns  that  instead  of  encouraging  him  to 
continue  in  the  connexions  into  which  he  had  recently  entered, 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  reconcile  him  with  his  *  fa 
ther-land,'  and  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  a  course  of  life  more 
conformable  to  his  personal  interest,  and  to  the  welfare  of  so 
ciety.  But  he  thought  it  too  late  for  him  to  retire  from  the 
dangers  into  which  he  had  plunged,  lest  his  courage  might  be 
questioned.  He  speaks  here  in  a  mysterious  jargon,  well 
adapted  to  his  revolutionary  career,  of  a  Prince,  who  accepted 
the  highest  degrees  of  the  secret  association,  and  who  succeed 
ed,  by  these  means,  to  neutralize  the  manoeuvres  of  his  com 
peers.  Who  this  new  Monsieur  JEgalite  may  be,  we  are  not 
informed.  The  author  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms ; 
and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  he  says,  of  which  we  have 
strong  doubts,  the  high  personage  has  great  cause  to  be  flatter 
ed  with  the  figure  he  is  made  to  cut. 

1  For  the  step  which  I  took,  I  have  the  example  of  a  most  re 
spected  Prince,  known  and  honored  by  a  large  part  of  my  readers 
in  a  still  more  definite  character.  To  him,  unquestionably  the  most 
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deeply  initiated  among  the  initiated,  was  committed  the  inspector- 
generalship  and  propagation  of  the  Illumnati-Association,  through 
out  the  North  of  Europe.  He  received  from  the  hands  of  Knigge  (?) 
the  documents  (colliers)  of  the  three  highest  orders  (fortunately 
existing  only  on  paper),  and  thereby  learned  the  scandalous  object 
of  the  Association.  He  foresaw  the  evil  which  would  be  occasion 
ed,  should  he  separate  himself  from  it  in  open  disgust,  and  some 
other,  imbued  with  the  full  spirit  of  the  order  of  the  Priests  and 
Epoptae,  undertake  the  direction.  On  this  account  he  constrained 
himself  to  accept  the  office  abovementioned ;  and  gave  so  skilful 
a  turn  to  affairs,  and  so  neutralized  the  poison  of  the  Association, 
that  it  disappeared  in  the  North  without  effect,  where,  but  for  this, 
it  would  have  found  but  too  ready  a  reception,  and  but  too  many 
supporters.' 

The  author  throws,  after  all,  little  light  upon  the  origin  of 
the  Carbonari.  According  to  him,  the  catechism  published  of 
that  society,  by  a  Mr  St  Edme,  is  spurious  ;  and  few  of  the 
initiated  themselves  know  of  how  many  degrees  their  confra 
ternity  was  composed,  who  were  their  brethren,  and  where  the 
Alto,  J^endita,  the  highest  lodge,  resided.  The  Carbonari 
pretend  to  a  very  remote  origin.  It  would  seem  that  a  society, 
called  the  Charboniers,  existed  in  Franche-Comte ;  and  the 
Italian  Carbonari  borrowed  from  them  the  title  of  good  cousins, 
and  the  patron  St  Theobald  ;  but  this,  adds  our  author,  is 
their  only  similarity.  The  principal  Vendita  was  opened  at 
Capua,  in  1809,  and  their  instructions  and  journals  were  in  the 
English  language.  The  preference  given  to  this  tongue  is  as 
cribed  by  the  author  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  Republican 
party  of  Italy  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Royalists  of 
Sicily  ;  and  that  the  latter  were  in  close  connexion  with  the 
British  minister,  who  merely  wished  to  make  use  of  them 
against  their  common  adversary,  the  then  Emperor  of  France. 
Lord  Bentinck,  says  the  author,  stood  very  high  in  the  ranks  of 
the  order ;  and  while  entrusted  with  a  command  in  the  Medi 
terranean,  performed  all  the  duties  of  bon  cousin  in  the  most 
conscientious  manner. 

In  the  lower  degrees  of  the  Carbonari,  morality,  Christianity, 
and  even  the  Church,  were  the  ends  for  which  the  initiated 
swore  to  sacrifice  everything ;  and  the  independence  and  uni 
ty  of  Italy  were  considered  as  merely  means  of  extending  vir 
tue  and  piety.  But  on  being  admitted  to  the  fourth  degree,  a 
new  scene  opened.  The  Apostoli,  as  they  were  called,  were 
obliged  to  promise  to  destroy  all  monarchies,  and  especially 
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those  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  But  the  whole  of  the  secret 
was  revealed  to  the  initiated  in  the  seventh  and  last  degree. 
The  great  end  was  then  disclosed,  and  it  was  no  other  than 
that  of  the  llluminati.  The  initiated  swore  destruction  to 
every  positive  religion,  and  to  every  established  form  of  gov 
ernment.  Unlimited  "despotism  and  democracy  were  alike  un 
der  the  ban.  All  means  were  declared  allowable  for  the  exe 
cution  of  these  plans,  even  murder  and  perjury.  The  author 
was  admitted  to  this  unhallowed  secret,  and  was  received  as 
Princeps  summus  Patriarchus,  but  without  being  obliged  to 
bind  himself  by  the  ordinary  oath,  He  owed  this  exemption 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  received  that  high  degree,  not  in  a 
full  meeting  of  the  society,  but  by  communication,  or  by  full 
powers  especially  conferred,  to  that  effect,  upon  one  or  more 
members  of  the  secret  society.  Here  we  shrewdly  suspect 
honest  Wit  of  fibbing.  He  might  as  well  own  that  he  took  the 
oath.  If  breaking  such  an  oath  made  him  guilty  of  per 
jury,  we  do  not  know  that  any  body  would  think  the  worse  of 
him  for  that. 

By  way  of  set-off  for  betraying  these  secrets,  our  hero  (with 
whom  it  is  Tros  Rutulusve)  denounces  another  society,  which, 
according  to  him,  is  exerting  itself  to  restore  everything  to  the 
situation,  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the  French  revolu 
tion.  The  Societa  della  Santa  Fede,  as  he  calls  them,  are  a  set 
of  ecclesiastics,  who  labor  to  reestablish  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  Italy.  Their  president,  at  one  time,  was  the  late 
Pope.  They  bear  several  names,  at  the  present  time,  such  as 
Consistoriali,  Crocesegnati,  Crociferi,  Societa  deW  Anetto,  and 
del  Bruti.  France  favors  their  designs,  because  of  the  iden 
tity  of  their  views  with  the  Jesuits,  and  because  she  hopes  to 
weaken,  by  their  means,  the  ascendency  of  the  Austrians  in 
Italy.  In  regard  to  territorial  changes,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
though  so  nearly  related  to  the  Imperial  dynasty,  was  to  obtain 
Piedmont,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy.  Tuscany  was  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  Pope,  and  a  portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Territo 
ry  was  assigned  to  Naples. 

These  Santa-Fedists  hate  Austria,  adds  he,  because  her  gov 
ernment  is  too  wise  to  confer  much  power  on  the  clergy, 
and  because  she  is  supposed  to  wait  anxiously  for  the  first*  op 
portunity  of  placing  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  upon 
the  throne  of  St  Peter.  The  Piedmontese  members  of  that 
party  hate  Austria,  because  she  counteracts  their  exaggerated 
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principles,  and  curbs  their  vindictive  disposition.  The  author 
applauds  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  at  tjiat  critical  epoch. 
The  most  perfect  discipline  reigned  among  their  troops ; 
wherever  they  were  stationed,  as  for  instance  at  Alexandria, 
the  political  reaction  was  unaccompanied  with  cruelties,  and  it 
was  sufficient  to  be  enlisted  in  the  imperial  service,  to  escape 
all  prosecution.  We  cannot  but  ask  the  question,  how  Wit  be 
came  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  this  party. 

After  a  long  digression,  on  the  state  of  parties  in  Piedmont, 
the  author  enters  into  further  details  respecting  his  personal  rela 
tions  with  the  Italian  revolutionists  ;  and  here  the  story  of  this 
volume  regularly  begins,  if  we  understand  it.  Klerkon  indu 
ced  the  Prince  Antrodocco  to  trust  him  with  an  unimportant, 
though  secret,  commission  into  Lombardy  and  Switzerland, 
under  the  name  of  Zante.  He,  and  the  author,  waited  for  two 
other  associates,  who  were  to  join  them  at  Geneva,  the  Duke 
Garutula,  who  had  adopted  the  name  of  Lord  Morby,  and 
Colonel  Picolletis,  both  then  residing  at  London.  But  whilst 
Wit  awaited  their  arrival,  a  police  officer  of  Geneva,  named 
Giron,  informed  the  commander  of  the  gens-d'armerie.  at  St 
Julien,  of  his  residence  at  that  place,  of  his  previous  arrest  at 
Turin,  and  of  his  suspicious  character.  On  the  twentieth  of 
September,  1821,  Wit,  who  was  on  that  day  confined  by  illness 
to  his  room,  was  informed,  that  some  persons  wished  to 
speak  to  him  ;  and  instantly  several  soldiers  entered  the  room, 
and  holding  their  blunderbusses  to  his  head,  politely  requested 
him  not  to  move,  as  he  was  a  prisoner.  They  were  Pied- 
montese  gens  tfarmes  or  carabiniers,  as  they  were  called ; 
and  the  first  thing  they  did,  was  to  seize  all  the  papers  that 
were  lying  upon  a  table.  Wit  was  very  uneasy,  on  ac 
count  of  a  letter  involving  the  life  of  a  friend,  which  he  had  re 
ceived  on  the  previous  day.  To  save  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
gens  d'armes  was  therefore  his  first  thought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  accomplished  it  would  have  done  credit  to  a  graduate 
of  the  state's  prison.  Quietly  lying  in  his  bed,  he  draws  on  his 
stockings  and  rubs  the  bottom  of  them  with  a  tallow  candle, 
which  stood  by  his  bed-side.  This  done,  he  leaps  from  the 
bed,  unclad  as  he  was,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  in 
collecting  and  putting  up  his  papers,  upsets  the  table.  The  pa 
pers  flew  in  every  direction ;  and  he  contrived  to  set  his  foot, 
with  its  adhesive  preparation,  on  the  all-important  document. 
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He  then  put  on  his  slippers,  and  soon  succeeded,  unobserved, 
in  destroying  the  paper. 

From  Mornex  he  was  conducted  to  Bonneville,  in  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  with  few  or  no  clothes,  and  no  money.  His 
feet  soon  became  sore  and  blistered,  from  his  fatiguing  jour 
ney;  and  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  he  considered  himself 
happy  in  reaching  his  place  of  destination  for  the  night  on  the 
bare  back  of  an  unbridled  ass. 

The  commanding  officer  at  Bonneville,  Count  Avogadro,  al 
lowed  the  prisoner  to  take  up  his  abode  in  an  inn.  Here  he  sold 
his  watch,  which  had  cost  him  a  hundred  dollars,  for  the  tenth 
part  of  that  sum.  On  the  next  morning  he  set  out  for  Annecy, 
and  here  our  dainty  Princeps  summus  Patriarchies  complains, 
that  he  did  not,  like  Jean  Jacques,  find  a  Madame  de  Warens, 
to  take  pity  on  him  !  Instead  of  this,  he  says,  he  was  pelted 
by  the  boys  in  the  streets,  some  of  whom  held  grass  to  his 
ass's  mouth,  to  make  him  stand  still,  while  their  confederate 
rogues  took  aim  at  poor  Wit. 

Chevalier  Benedetto,  the  commander  of  the  gens-d" 'armerie 
in  the  province  of  Carouge,  a  gentleman  stricken  in  years, 
who  appears  to  have  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  Bey  of  Tu 
nis  on  the  subject  of  clubs,  caused  our  hero  to  be  instantly 
conveyed  to  prison,  without  previous  parley.  The  gens 
d'armes  made  their  sport  of  him,  and  one  among  them,  after 
having  bound  him  with  a  rope,  drove  him  into  a  subterranean 
prison.  t  Arn  I  to  go  under  ground  ?'  asked  the  discouraged 
Wit.  Coraggio,  carino,  '  Courage,  my  friend,'  returned  the 
carabinier,  with  a  grin,  which  might  have  rendered  superflu 
ous  the  prisoner's  proficiency  in  the  Italian  language  ;  V  alza- 
ranno  ben  presto  ;  da  qul  non  si  sorte,  che  per  andare  alia  gol- 
etta,  f  courage,  my  friend,  you  will  soon  be  up  ;  the  only  way 
out  hence  is  to  the  gallows.' 

This  dungeon  was  twelve  feet  square,  and  so  low  that  the 
prisoner,  though  a  small  man,  could  not  stand  upright.  It 
was  lighted  by  means  of  air  holes,  open  on  a  level  with  the 
street,  which,  when  it  rained,  gave  a  free  passage  to  the 
water  from  the  streets  of  the  town.  This  place  had  shortly 
before  been  the  last  abode  of  a  criminal  executed  for  murder; 
yet  his  straw  bed  was  a  welcome  legacy  to  his  successor.  He 
was  ever  afterwards,  he  says,  unable  to  remember  what  he  did 
during  the  first  night  he  passed  in  that  horrible  prison  ;  whether 
he  wept  or  laughed,  slept  or  was  awake.  The  next  morning, 
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as  he  came  to  his  senses,  he  beheld  near  him  an  old  man  and 
woman,  who  exclaimed,  <  He  is  not  dead ;  he  lives  yet.' 
These  were  the  jailer  and  his  wife ;  and  the  latter,  moved 
with  pity  at  the  utter  dejection  of  poor  Wit,  prevailed  on 
her  husband  to  carry  him  up  into  her  room.  They  were 
both  very  kind  to  him,  and  obliged  him  to  share  with  them 
their  only  bed.  Yet  they  dared  not  procure  him  medical 
assistance,  for  fear  of  the  governor.  At  length,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  his  detention  at  Annecy,  he  was  transported  in  a  wag 
on,  fastened  by  a  chain  to  several  recaptured  deserters  from 
the  galleys.  All  the  gyves  in  the  jailer's  armory  being  too  large 
for  his  wrists,  an  unchristian  instrument,  for  which  (Heaven  be 
praised)  there  is  no  English  name,  the  poucettes,  was  applied 
to  his  fingers,  which  caused  him  so  much  pain,  that  he  excited 
the  pity  of  his  fellow  sufferers.  They  were  in  no  want  of  food, 
for  the  lower  class  of  people  in  Italy  are  generally  very  com 
passionate  to  all  convicts,  except  state  prisoners.  Wit  being 
unluckily  of  the  latter  class,  whilst  his  companions  experienced 
all  sort  of  kindness  from  the  mob,  he  received  only  proofs  of 
contempt  and  hatred. 

In  the  military  quarters,  where  he  was  detained  at  Aix  in 
Savoy,  he  discovered  the  five  carabiniers,  who  were  placed 
over  him,  to  be  free-masons ;  and  as  soon  as  he  made  himself 
known  to  them,  they  promised  to  render  him  all  the  good  offi 
ces  compatible  with  their  duties.  From  Aix,  Wit  was  carried 
to  Chamberry  ;  and  here  again  he  met  with  a  kind  reception,  on 
behalf  of  the  carabiniers.  A  physician  advised  his  transport 
ation  to  a  hospital.  '  Having  been  brought  up  with  tenderness, 
I  now  found  myself,'  exclaims  he,  'in  a  public  hospital.' 
This  institution  was  under  the  care  of  a  religious  sisterhood. 
The  good  nuns,  in  spite  of  the  misrepresentation  to  which  they 
exposed  themselves,  gave  him  one  of  their  cells  ;  trimmed  it 
with  flowers  ;  beguiled  his  sad  hours  with  reading  and  con 
versation  ;  and  provided  him  with  all  he  could  wish  for  his 
meals.  *  Indeed,'  cries  he,  '  I  know  nothing  nobler  or  more 
respectable  on  earth,  than  the  grey  sisters.  Religion  alone 
can  lend  them  the  strength  to  discharge  their  arduous  duties  ; 
and  such  a  religion  must  needs  be  the  true  one.'  He  corrob 
orates  this  by  the  wonderful  examples  of  self-devotion  which 
these  excellent  females  gave  at  Barcelona,  at  the  time  when  the 
yellow  fever  raged  in  that  city  ;  by  the  offer  they  made  to  the 
Greek  committee  to  tend  the  sick  at  Missolonghi ;  and  by  what 
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he  himself  had  witnessed  of  their  humanity  towards  the  convicts 
in  the  prisons  at  Toulon.  Their  influence  among  these  un 
fortunate  men,  he  says,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  clergy.  Con 
victs,  on  the  eve  of  their  execution,  and  struck  with  remorse, 
begged  anxiously  to  be  permitted  to  confess  their  sins  to  one 
of  these  pure  and  noble  creatures. 

He  remained  five  weeks  in  the  hospital.  On  the  second  of 
November,  he  was  torn  from  the  midst  of  the  charitable  sister 
hood,  and  withdrawn  from  the  care  of  a  nun,  who  reminded 
him  of  his  mother,  not  only  by  her  personal  qualities,  but  by 
her  appearance.  The  good  nun  secretly  thrust  into  his  hand  a 
paper  containing  a  few  pieces  of  gold.  But  this  did  not  save 
him  from  being  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  a  small 
wagon,  with  five  soldiers.  The  commanding  sergeant  soon 
ordered  him,  either  to  give  him  half  of  his  gold,  or  forfeit  the 
whole,  no  prisoner  being  permitted  to  have  money.  By  sub 
mitting  to  this  exaction,  he  obtained,  into  the  bargain,  permis 
sion  to  pass  his  nights  on  the  road  in  an  inn  ;  and  on  the  fifth 
day,  he  reached  Turin. 

Here  our  author,  instead  of  limiting  himself  to  a  narrative  of 
personal  events,  goes  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  latest  trou 
bles  in  Piedmont.  This  part  of  his  work,  however,  we  must 
pass  over,  although  we  do  it  with  reluctance,  as  being,  if  entitled 
to  credit,  about  the  only  valuable  part  of  Wit's  book.  Being  un 
certain  as  to  the  degree  of  faith  which  can  be  placed  in  his  de 
tails,  and  having  undertaken  to  follow  his  personal  narrative,  we 
must  omit  his  sketch  of  these  revolutionary  movements.  We 
accordingly  meet  with  him  next,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister 
of  police  of  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  the  Chevalier  Roget  de 
Cholex,  a  gentleman,  he  says,  of  unquestionable  integrity,  wher 
ever  his  political  opinions  are  not  concerned.  The  chevalier, 
with  a  most  winning  courtesy,  told  him  that  he  was  convinced  of 
his  innocence ;  but  finding  him  arrested,  he  could  not  forbear  to 
examine  him,  were  it  but  pro  forma.  He  told  him,  however, 
that  the  papers  which  had  been  seized  upon  him,  proved  that 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  criminal  designs  of  some  of 
the  contrivers  of  the  insurrection,  namely,  Count  Santa  Rosa, 
and  Morozzo,  and  left  no  doubt  respecting  his  intercourse  with 
the  Duke  de  Dalberg,  and  the  Spanish  envoy  Bardaxi.  A  full 
confession  of  all  that  he  knew,  the  minister  said,  would  pro 
cure  him  immediately  his  liberty.  Monseigneur,  replied  the 
prisoner,  ce.  rfest  pas  a  mes  revelations,  mais  a  mon  inno~ 
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cence,  quejedevraima  mise  en  liberte. — J'avouerai  d'ailleursd 
Votre,  Excellence,  quef  ignore  absolument  tout  ce  qui  pourrait 
avoir  rapport  aux  vues  supposees  des  exiles  Piemontais.'  The 
minister  frowned  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  ringing  the  bell,  said 
to  him  ;  l  It  seems,  sir,  that  your  memory  is  rather  faithless. 
You  will  be  conveyed  into  a  place  where  you  will  have  suffi 
cient  leisure  to  reflect  upon  what  you  know,  or  are  ignorant  of.' 
Having  said  this,  he  gave  him  in  charge  to  a  sentinel,  who  ac 
companied  him  to  his  prison.  But  before  he  » reached  it,  he 
was  marched  through  the  town,  loaded  with  chains,  where  not  long 
before  he  had  appeared  in  a  very  different  garb,  and  under  dif 
ferent  auspices.  A  countess  of  his  acquaintance  passed  close 
by  him,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  young  officer,  with  whom 
also  he  was  acquainted.  His  first  impulse  led  him  to  address 
them  ;  but  the  lady  had  the  barbarity  to  turn  her  head  aside,  her 
knight  laughed  in  his  face,  and  his  own  companion  gave  him  a 
blow,  altogether  a  pretty  severe  visitation  for  a  civil  word  to  an 
old. acquaintance.  He  reached,  at  length,  his  limbo. 

His  jailer  was  a  tall,  gaunt  fellow,  of  forty,  in  whose  perpetu 
al  grin,  malice  and  treachery  were  ill  concealed  ;  his  wife  ten 
years  older  than  he,  uncouth  and  enormous  in  size,  of  red, 
bloated  aspect,  the  personification  of  female  coarseness  and 
abandonment,  surrounded,  by  an  interesting  troop  of  children, 
more  malicious  than  herself,  with  squinting  eyes  and  carroty 
hair.  The  prompt  discernment,  with  which  our  hero  pene 
trates  the  characters  of  these  engaging  persons,  demands  our 
admiration. 

The  prisoner  was  commanded  to  strip  off  his  clothes,  to 
show  whether  money  or  weapons  were  concealed  about  his  per 
son.  For  this  purpose  our  modest  hero  demanded  the  retire 
ment  of  another  room,  a  proposal  which  was  received  with  a 
fiendish  yell  of  laughter  ;  and  as  he  persisted  in  his  views  of 
decorum,  his  clothes  were  immediately  torn  from  his  back  by 
main  force.  After  this  preparatory  display  of  prison  hospital 
ity  during  nearly  an  hour,  and  after  having  followed  the  jailer 
through  all  the  windings  of  the  prison,  which  had  formerly  been 
a  Jesuit's  convent,  he- found  himself,  at  length,  in  his  cell,  which 
was  better  than  the  one  he  had  occupied  in  the  prison  at  Anne- 
cy.  Wit  was  at  first  in  doubt  whether  he  was  to  be  the  sole  in 
mate  of  the  cell.  This  doubt  was  presently  solved  ;  for  Ba- 
gnasco,  the  jailer,  politely  applying  his  foot  to  something  before 
them  on  the  ground,  cried  out  with  the  help  of  an  oath  ;  Che 
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s'alza,  calzolajo  maledetto,   '  Get   up,    you  cobbler ! ' 

Thereupon  a  colossal  figure  sprang  up,  and  in  a  tone  equally 
mild  and  amiable  replied,  Figlio  $  una  vacca,  can't  you  let 
people  take  their  rest  ? '  Signer  Bagnasco,  without  heeding 
the  reply,  turned  to  his  new  inmate  with  the  few  and  emphatic 
words;  Lo  resta  qm,  '  Here  you  remain.' 

.  Here  then,  within  the  safe  enclosure  of  an  oaken  door,  stud 
ded  with  iron,  and  armed  with  double  bolts,  our  hero  was  left 
to  his  meditations.  Ere  long,  his  amiable  chum,  whom  he  had 
heard  and  felt,  but  could  not  see,  approached  him  with  the 
friendly  offer  of  half  his  bed,  and  made  himself  known  to  Wit 
as  a  masonic  brother. 

Peculiar  care  was  taken,  in  this  prison,  to  deprive  the 
captives  of  all  means  of  attempting  their  own  lives,  or  that 
of  the  jailer,  or  any  of  his  assistants.  This  was  carried  so  far, 
that  they  were  deprived  of  all  furniture,  and  had  no  fire.  The 
windows,  instead  of  glass,  were  of  linen  ;  and  even  the  metal 
buttons  of  the  prisoners'  garments  were  cut  off,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  pack-thread  furnished  as  a  substitute.  During 
the  night,  the  jailer  visited  the  prisoners,  every  two  hours,  fol 
lowed  by  two  attendants.  At  each  of  these  visits,  they  struck 
with  heavy  iron  staves  upon  the  floor,  and  against  the  grates, 
to  judge,  by  the  sound,  if  any  of  the  bars  were  loosened  or 
cut. 

Our  young  German  on  the  following  morning  was  conveyed, 
in  a  carriage,  to  the  police  office,  under  the  guard  of  three  sol 
diers.  The  papers,  which  had  been  seized  upon  him,  were  al 
ready  unsealed.  He  complains  of  the  loss  of  several,  that 
might  have  clearly  established  his  innocence ;  but  which,  not 
withstanding  his  repeated  solicitation,  he  never  was  able  to 
recover.  His  examination  lasted  three  hours,  and  he  was  af 
terwards  reconducted  to  his  prison.  The  little  money  he  pos 
sessed,  he  was  obliged  to  disburse  for  his  conveyance  to  the 
police.  A  pitcher  of  bad  water  and  a  pound  of  bread  were, 
for  that  day,  his  food  and  his  drink.  The  distribution  of  the 
soup  having  taken  place  during  his  absence,  he  had  lost  his 
share  of  it.  An  inflammatory  fever  soon  increased  his 
wretchedness,  and  his  only  relief  was  some  grapes,  with  which 
his  compassionate  fellow  sufferer  supplied  him.  His  severe 
treatment  is  candidly  ascribed  by  our  hero,  to  an  imprudent 
assault  which  he  had  made  on  two  of  the  jailer's  attendants. 
Seeing  his  bare  neck,  they  hazarded  the  remark,  that  it  was 
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fitter  for  the  block,  than  for  the  halter  ;  which,  considering  the 
source  from  whence  it  came,  was  rather  a  complimentary  than 
a  reproachful  remark,  decapitation  being  far  more  genteel  than 
hanging.  Wit  however  took  it  amiss,  and  seizing  them  brrth, 
beat  their  heads  together,  till  the  blood  gushed  from  their  ears 
and  nostrils.  The  victory  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
of  short  duration ;  the  fellows,  though  worsted  at  first,  rose 
like  Antasus  from  the  restorative  touch  of  the  jail  floor,  and 
threw  the  feverish  conqueror  against  the  wall,  with  such  vio 
lence,  that  he  fell  at  their  feet,  and  as  they  thought,  dead. 
But  as  soon  as  this  alarm  was  over,  they  fastened  him  with  an 
iron  ring  and  chain  to  the  wall,  and  separated  him  from  his- 
kind  companion.  Wit  complains  that  the  consequences  of  this 
affray  were  felt  by  him  for  years,  and  that  he  was  never  fairly 
right  in  the  head  afterwards  ;  but  this  difficulty,  we  believe, 
ought  to  be  dated  much  farther  back. 

The  further  examination  of  our  hero  was  delayed  by  the  ne 
cessity  of  translating  his  papers.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  he 
was  brought  before  a  magistrate,  who  visited  the  prison.  At 
first,  he  resisted  the  summons  ;  neither  threats  nor  blows  could 
move  him  to  obey.  He  insisted  that  Signor  Angelo  Romano, 
the  secretary  of  the  police,  should  repair  to  his  cell ;  and  to 
the  amazement  of  the  turnkey,  and  his  uncompromising  help 
mates,  that  officer  not  only  came,  but  betrayed,  by  strong  emo 
tions,  the  pity  he  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  the  young  captive  ; 
and  he  instantly  ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  of  his  irons,  and 
severely  reproved  the  jailer  for  his  excessive  severity.  An  ex 
pert  jailer,  however,  was  at  this  period  a  very  consequential 
person  at  Turin ;  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that 
Signor  Romano  procured  his  removal  into  a  larger  room,  which 
was,  however,  already  tenanted  by  several  state  prisoners. 
They  were  all,  more  or  less,  implicated  in  the  late  political 
movements,  and  knew  Wit's  histor^.  They  were  all  under 
criminal  trial,  while  he,  only  '  suspected  of  being  suspi 
cious,'  as  he  says,  was  merely  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  His  companions  in  misfortune,  about  seventy  in  num 
ber,  and  all  officers,  were  nevertheless  not  so  much  depressed  in 
spirits  as  himself.  They  often  passed  their  evenings,  which  no 
one  of  them  was  certain  might  not  be  the  last  of  his  earthly 
career,  carousing,  and  playing  at  cards.  Wit  had  recourse  to 
a  singular  expedient  to  write  to  one  of  his  friends  in  France, 
for  pecuniary  assistance.  Having  allowed  the  nail  of  the  little 
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finger  of  his  left  hand  to  grow  to  a  considerable  length,  lie 
sharpened  it  upon  a  stone  and  with  his  teeth,  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  a  tolerable  pen,  and  his  blood  supplied  the  place  of  ink. 
Having,  by  this  means,  written  his  note,  he  was  not  less 
successful  in  finding  a  faithful  agent,  among  his  fellow  pris 
oners,  to  forward  it.  A  few  weeks  after,  he  received  a  re 
mittance,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  hire  a  mattrass,  and  to 
board  with  the  jailer,  who,  from  that  moment,  became  remark 
ably  good-natured.  The  penitentiary  system  in  Piedmont,  es 
pecially  in  regard  to  state  criminals,  was  not  allowed  to  add 
much  to  the  burdens  on  the  treasury.  Happily  for  the  prison 
ers  of  all  descriptions,  the  Societa  della  Misericordia  supplied 
them  with  beds,  and  with  daily  rations  of  bread  and  rice  soup; 
to  which  was  added  meat,  twice  a  week.  This  society  includ 
ed  many  ladies  of  respectability,  who  were  withal  engaged 
in  the  less  feminine  business  of  reforming  the  state.  They 
composed  a  secret  female  political  society,  under  the  name  of 
the  Gardeners.  The  central  committee  of  this  association 
sat  at  Bologna. 

The  fate^of  the  prisoners  in  whose  company  Wit  now  lived, 
was  dependent  on  the  decisions  which  might  be  made  at  any 
moment  by  the  tribunals,  and  which,  once  made,  were  carried 
into  instant  effect.  One  of  their  number,  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
Chevalier  Laucri,  being  one  day  called  from  table,  because  his 
counsel  desired  to  confer  with  him,  left  the  company,  request 
ing  our  hero  to  keep  his  place  and  his  wine.  An  hour  having 
elapsed,  and  no  sign  of  Laucri,  the  \varden  was  questioned  as 
to  what  had  become  of  him.  He  pretended  at  first  not  to  know 
the  cause  of  his  protracted  absence ;  but  after  another  hour 
had  passed,  the  turnkey  informed  the  prisoners,  that  Laucri  had 
received  his  sentence,  and  was  already  on  the  way  to  execu 
tion.  At  the  same  moment,  the  sound  of  muffled  drums  was 
heard  ;  and  the  prisoners?" having  climbed  up  to  their  windows, 
saw  their  late  companion  suspended  on  a  gibbet.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  three  hours. 

This,  and  similar  examples  of  prompt  administration,  served 
but  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  other  prisoners.  A  sullen,  im 
pious  resignation  to  their  fate,  was  visible  in  all  their  actions. 
They  gambled  during  whole  nights.  Two  officers  agreed  to 
play  for  the  chance  of  survivorship,  the  winner  to  inherit  the 
other's  effects.  The  loser  contrived  from  that  moment,  to 
squander  all  he  possessed. 
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The  Piedmontese  government  offered  to  Wit  a  small  allow 
ance  ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  it,  having,  as  he  says,  determin 
ed,  in  the  outset  of  '  his  political  career,'  never  to  bind  him 
self  by  the  two  most  indissoluble  bonds,  by  which,  according 
to  him,  a  man  can  be  tied, '  by  gratitude  and  by  oath.'  This 
self-denial  required  in  the  present  case  no  little  effort ;  for  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  francs,  which  composed  his  whole  for 
tune  at  that  time,  was  purloined  from  him  by  his  jailer,  in  obe 
dience,  he  intimates,  to  the  express  command  of  a  higher  au 
thority.  Count  de  Latour  du  Pin,  the  French  ambassador, 
had  addressed  a  note  to  the  Piedmontese  ministry,  representing 
Wit  as  a  person  well  known  to  his  government,  and  who  had 
been  near  doing  mischief  in  France.  The  minister  of  police 
in  Geneva  wrote  to  the  same  purpose.  But  instead  of  de 
ploring  these  additional  persecutions,  our  hero  makes  no  secret 
of  his  satisfaction  at  having  been  considered  so  important  and 
so  dangerous  by  two  governments,  as  to  induce  them  to  aggra 
vate  his  sufferings. 

Regard  to  our  limits  obliges  us  to  pass  over  some  portions  of 
our  hero's  narrative,  and  regard  to  delicacy  requires  us  to  omit 
others.  Tired  at  length  of  his  sojourn  within  prison  walls, 
he  determined  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  magnanimity  of 
Count  Bubna,  the  Austrian  military  governor  of  Lombardy 
and  the  neighboring  regions,  then  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
troops.  He  accordingly  wrote  him  a  letter  informing  him  of 
his  situation,  soliciting  a  personal  interview  with  him,  and  kind 
ly  giving  him  an  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Upper  Italy ; 
for  which  Count  Bubna,  who  probably  had  a  spy  in  every 
coffee-house  in  the  country,  and  who  read  every  letter  that 
passed  through  the  post-office,  was  no  doubt  much  obliged  to 
honest  Wit.  Some  time  passed  and  no  answer  reached  him 
from  the  Count.  He  determined,  as  the  next  resource,  on  sui 
cide.  Starvation  seemed  to  him,  from  experience,  the  easiest 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  life.  It  was  a  mode  to  which  the  prison 
regimen  afforded  great  facilities.  '  Only  begin,'  says  he, '  with 
eating  and  drinking  less  every  day,  and  at  last  take  no  food, 
and  live  only  upon  water,  and  you  may  be  sure  to  die  without 
any  suffering.'  The  experiment  even  procured  him  many  of 
those  pleasurable  sensations  described  by  the  Opium-eater, — he 
saw  and  communed  with  distant  and  long  departed  friends  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  he  refused  all  nourishment,  the  minister  of  the 
police  was  the  more  diligent  in  sending  him  the  most  tempting 
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dainties.  All  these  attentions  proving  without  avail,  the  jailer 
had  recourse  to  the  compulsive  process,  the  favorite  method  of 
the  Turin  jailers  to  bring  gentlemen  to  an  appetite,  who  are 
for  anticipating  the  regular  course  of  law.  In  that  crisis,  our 
hero  resorted  to  a  remedy,  with  which,  after  the  example  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  some  other  heroes,  he  had  provided 
himself,  from  the  moment  that  he  entered  upon  his  glorious  ca 
reer, — a  poison,  which  he  constantly  carried  in  his  pockets,  pre 
pared  in  the  form  of  sugar  plums.  But  on  the  day  in  which 
he  was  to  accomplish  this  great  design,  an  answer  was  brought 
him  from  Count  Bubna.  The  Count  promised  to  see  him  with 
in  a  few  days ;  and  upon  this  prospect  of  coming  under  the 
auspicious  sway  of  the  Austrian  military  police,  he  immedi 
ately  grew  better  in  health  and  spirits  and  appetite.  His'pa- 
pers,  however,  were  all  seized,  a  measure  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  Piedmontese  toward  the  Austrians.  And 
here  we  cannot  but  remark  on  the  endless  accumulation  of 
what  are  called  '  papers.'  Seize  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Wit's  vo 
cation  as  often  as  you  will,  you  always  find  him  with  a  trunk 
full  of  papers  of  the  most  portentous  import. 

At  length,  in  February,  1822,  a  young  Italian  Baron  was  ush 
ered  into  his  cell,  with  the  recommendatory  title  of  an  agent, 
commissioned  by  the  Austrian  authorities  to  release  him  from 
his  dungeon.  On  the  following  night  he  left  his  prison,  with 
out  taking  leave  of  the  friends  of  either  sex  who  had  befriended 
his  confinement.  He  was  put  into  an  easy  and  commodious 
vehicle,  and  escorted  by  four  mounted  gens  d'armes.  But  the 
Italian  Baron  soon  dismissed  this  guard,  upon  Wit's  promise 
not  to  attempt  his  escape.  Volpini  de  Maestris  (for  this  was 
the  name  of  the  polite  Baron)  did  not  fail  to  make  his  compan 
ion  sensible  of  the  great  honor  with  which  he  was  treated,  in 
being  guarded  by  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  himself;  and 
they  proceeded,  with  the  fairest  weather  imaginable,  from  Tu 
rin  to  Milan,  through  Vercelli,  Novara,  and  BufFalora. 

And  here  ends  the  first  book  of  these  fragments ;  and  with 
it,  must  be  drawn  toward  a  close  our  account  of  their  contents. 
The  adventures  of  this  unhappy  young  man  at  Milan,  could 
any  faith  be  placed  in  their  detail,  are  more  interesting  than 
those  of  which  we  have  laid  a  sketch  before  our  readers. 
Count  Bubna  appears,  at  first,  to  have  treated  him  with  a  blunt 
kind  of  military  frankness  and  friendship,  intending,  no  doubt, 
to  draw  something  from  him.  He  enjoyed  great  privileges  and 
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freedom  from  personal  restraint,  by  the  Count's  permission  ; 
and  his  pages  are  filled  with  the  adventures  and  intrigues  with 
which  his  time  was  taken  up.  We  never  knew  a  personage 
less  considerable  than  a  Countess  brought  upon  the  stage,  on 
such  an  occasion  ;  and  accordingly,  for  the  second  time  in  Wit's 
book,  we  are  introduced  to  a  lady  of  this  quality.  We  look 
upon  it  as  mere  moon-shine. 

By  this  time,  the  different  governments  which  had  claims  on 
Wit,  began  to  move  in  his  affairs.  There  was  such  a  contro 
versy  for  the  honor  of  having  him  in  their  respective  jails,  as 
has  not  existed  since  the  dispute  of  the  seven  cities  about  Ho- 
rner.  Denmark  claimed  him  as  her  subject,  and  a  Prussian 
diplomatic  agent  had  made,  on  behalf  of  the  court  of  Copen 
hagen,  an  application  to  the  cabinet  of  Turin,  long  before  Wit 
had  himself  written  to  Count  Bubna.  The  Piedmontese  po 
lice,  on  giving  him  up  to  the  Count,  reserved,  however,  the 
right  of  the  Prussian  ministry.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  Aus 
trian  Special  Commission,  in  consequence  of  a  discovery  of 
letters,  written  by  him  to  Count  Gonfalonieri,  either  of  a  trea 
sonable  import,  or  showing  his  connexion  with  the  Carbonari, 
requested  Count  Bubna  to  send  him  back  to  the  civil  prison. 
Yet  the  affair  remained  undecided  until  the  Congress  of  Vero 
na  had  been  for  some  time  in  session.  Count  de  Serres,  then 
French  ambassador  at  Naples,  the  relative  of  Wit  and  the 
friend  of  his  family,  was  soon  joined  to  the  other  diplomatists 
at  Verona.  '  This  gentleman,'  as  Wit  observes,  with  an  amus 
ing  tone  of  irony,  'had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  party  of  Doc 
trinaires,  and  was  no  longer  my  patron.'  He  represented  the 
prisoner  as  the  more  dangerous,  since  from  his  youth,  and  some 
good  qualities,  he  could  deceive  the  most  cautious ;  and  con 
fessed  that  he  had  himself  been  led  to  contribute  to  his  crimi 
nal  manoeuvres.  The  imputation  the  most  likely  to  impede 
his  rescue,  was,  that  he  belonged  to  the  General  Directory,  or 
Comite  Directeur,  of  the  revolutionary  movements.  Wit  hints 
that  such  a  junto  really  existed ;  but  his  hint,  and  the  jargon 
in  which  it  is  clothed,  are  probably  intended  to  alarm  the  gov 
ernments,  and  to  increase  his  own  importance.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Commissione  della  Porta  Nuova,  at  Milan,  claimed 
him  anew ;  and  as  Count  Bernstorff  asked,  also,  his  surrender 
to  the  Danish  government,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
tried  by  the  Commission,  and  afterwards  embarkqd  for  Den 
mark,  either  from  Genoa  or  Leghorn.  He  knew  what  his  fate 
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in  that  case  would  be  ;  and  determined,  therefore,  to  seek  his 
safety  by  a  prompt  flight.  But,  from  the  apprehension  of  im 
plicating  thereby  Count  Bubna,  whom  he  always  affects  to 
represent  as  his  benefactor,  he  wrote  to  him,  then  at  Verona, 
that  he  should  endeavor  to  rescue  himself.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  commander  of  the  fortress  was  directed  to  watch 
him  more  closely,  and  to  abridge  the  liberty  which  he  had 
previously  enjoyed.  '  This,'  says  he,  '  was  precisely  what  I 
wished.  During  the  seven  months  of  plenty,  I  had  provided 
myself  for  the  seven  months  of  famine.  In  other  words,  I  had 
now  many  friends  in  the  fortress.'  In  this,  however,  he  was 
soon  disappointed.  Being  removed  to  another  part  of  the  for 
tress,  he  lost  the  chance  of  bribing  the  turnkey,  with  whom  he 
had  been  long  acquainted,  and  the  sentinels,  posted  at  his  door, 
belonged  to  nations  with  whose  language  he  was  not  acquainted. 
Under  these  disappointments,  he  resorted  to  his  old  resource 
of  suicide.  He  attempted  to  cut  an  artery,  but  succeeded 
only  in  opening  a  vein.  Having  placed  his  arm  in  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  he  waited,  like  Seneca,  for  his  end  ;  but  on  the 
next  morning  he  found  himself,  unconscious  of  what  had  passed, 
stretched  upon  a  bed,  with  a  physician  by  his  side.  Several 
weeks  elapsed,  before  he  was  able  to  rise  and  walk. 

Orders  arrived,  meanwhile,  from  Verona  to  mitigate  his 
confinement ;  whereupon  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  Baron 
Swinburne  (an  uncle  of  the  traveller  of  that  name),  permit 
ted  him  to  visit  him,  under  an  escort,  once  every  day.  He 
spent  there  some  time  in  conversation  with  the  general,  who 
was  enchanted,  it  seems,  to  talk  English.  In  one  of  these 
visits,  he  met,  by  assignation,  the  valet  of  the  Countess. 
Provided  with  an  officer's  cloak,  he  effected  his  escape  from 
the  prison  to  the  Countess'  dwelling.  A  price  of  ten  thousand 
lire  was  set  upon  his  head,  but  he  nevertheless  spent  a  week 
with  the  lady,  disguised  in  female  attire.  A  messenger  sent  to 
Turin,  to  manage  his  escape  with  one  of  his  acquaintance,  re 
turned  with  an  unsatisfactory  answer.  Obliged  to  hasten  his 
flight,  he  resorted  at  length  to  the  resource  of  assuming  the 
"dress  and  manners  of  a  smuggler,  or  frustrator,  as  the  Italians 
call  that  class  of  gentry,  who  strongly  resemble  the  contraban 
dists  of  Spain.  The  neighborhood  of  Switzerland,  from  which 
numberless  difficult  passages  and  short  cuts  lead  into  the  interi 
or  of  Lombardy,  to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  to  the  Lakes 
of  Como  and  Garda,  which  border  on  three  different  states, 
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furnishes  many  facilities  for  the  smuggling  trade.  The  Countess* 
valet  de  chambre  had  a  brother  who  was  intimately  acquaint-- 
ed  with  a  band  of  smugglers ;  and  Wit,  in  the'  expectation  of 
joinisg  them,  went  to  board  with  the  porter  of  the  police 
director,  l  for  so  cunning  a  lad  was  he  [Wit]  reckoned, 
that  he  could  not  better  escape  detection  than  by  taking 
the  step  most  likely  to  be  avoided.'  He  was  received  by  the 
door-keeper  into  his  miserable  room,  under  the  pretence  that 
he  was  a  Swiss  merchant,  who,  in  an  encounter  with  custom 
house  officers,  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  one  of  them, 
and  was  accordingly  obliged  to  keep  a  strict  incognito.  During 
the  short  time  that  he  found  security  against  the  police  under 
the  roof  of  its  principal  officer,  he  was,  nevertheless,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  in  an  uneasy  state  of  mind.  The  porter  was 
constantly  receiving  visitors  ;  and  an  old  woman,  who  frequent 
ly  called  upon  his  wife,  one  evening  mentioned  the  escape  of 
Wit,  and  the  price  set  upon  his  head.  Sensible  of  his  danger, 
he  resolved  to  leave  his  retreat,  and  to  return  anew  to  his  Coun 
tess  for  some  days.  But  the  prison  being  near  the  Countess* 
dwelling,  he  took  refuge  there,  with  the  consent  of  the  jailer, 
with  whom  everything  had  been  plotted  to  that  end,  through  the 
agency  of  another  fair  and  frail  confederate.  After  having 
spent  five  days  among  murderers  and  thieves,  he  removed  to 
a  private  apartment  in  a  house  advantageously  situated  for  his 
final  escape.  Here  he  suffered  much  from  cold,  none  of  his 
rooms  being  provided  with  a  chimney.  He  occasionally  got 
admittance  into  the  apartment  of  his  hostess,  where  there  was 
a  fire,  which,  however,  the  worthy  mistress  of  the  house  would 
not  let  him  approach.  Her  first  husband,  it  seems,  had  com 
mitted  a  murder ;  but  for  want  of  proof  had  been  acquitted  on 
trial.  He  went  home,  overjoyed,  to  his  wife,  and  related  the 
agreeable  news  to  her,  by  the  fire-side.  A  couple  of  spies  of 
the  police  were  stationed  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  heard  the 
tale,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  indiscreet  gentleman 
was  convicted  of  murder.  Ever  after  that  time,  his  disconso 
late  widow  (who  had  taken  a  second  husband)  had  a  horror  of 
fire-side  conversation ;  and  would  not,  says  Wit,  for  this  rea 
son,  let  him  approach  her  chimney-corner  ! 

At  length  his  Piedmontese  friend  arrived,  and  offered  to 
guide  him  safely  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy.  His  friend 
was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  in  principles  a  worthy  asso 
ciate  of  our  hero.  Disguised  as  a  priest,  Wit  set  out  on  his 
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journey  to  Pavia,  in  a  light  vehicle.  The  greatest  difficulty 
that  remained  for  him  was  to  pass  the  frontier.  But  the  law 
yer  knew  every  unfrequented  pass ;  and  after  having  crossed 
the  Po,  they  proceeded,  through  bushes  and  moors,  along  the 
banks  of  that  river,  towards  Carbonara,  a  village  which  princi 
pally  thrives  by  smuggling.  Before  they  reached  that  village, 
they  were  met  by  a  carabinier,  who  called  them  to  account. 
The  lawyer  stated  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  call  on  a  client, 
and  that  the  priest  in  his  company  was  directing  his  steps 
to  the  same  house,  to  give  spiritual  aid  to  the  dying  consort  of 
the  same  individual.  The  soldier,  without  manifesting  any 
suspicion,  seemed,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  accompany  the 
traveller  ;  upon  which  the  lawyer  thrust  his  hand  under  his 
vest,  in  search  of  his  stiletto,  and  gave  to  his  associate  a  signal 
to  cooperate  in  the  bloody  deed.  Wit  however,  like  the  im 
mortal  Chancellor,  was  a  friend  of  moderate  counsels  ;  and  by 
the  gift  of  some  pictures  of  saints  which  he  took  from  his 
Breviary,  he  won  the  good  will  of  the  honest  soldier,  whose 
life  he  thus  saved.  The  man  of  the  law  preceded  them  ;  and 
by  the  time  they  entered  the  cottage,  the  hale  and  healthy  ma 
tron  had  already  stretched  herself  upon  her  straw  bed,  pre 
tending  to  be  in  her  last  extremity,  and  imploring  the  benedic 
tion  of  the  mock  minister  of  the  church,  who  performed  his 
task  with  so  much  effect,  that  the  warrior  was  moved  to  tears, 
and  felt  himself  compelled  to  withdraw,  to  avoid  showing 
unsoldierlike  emotion.  After  having  thus  escaped  detection 
without  committing  murder,  (for  he  owns  frankly,  that  he 
would  have  slain  the  soldier,  in  case  his  own  liberty  had 
been  in  jeopardy),  he  determined  upon  making  a  day's  halt 
at  Carbonara,  in  order  to  meditate  upon  his  further  proceed 
ings.  In  Switzerland,  he  could  not  flatter  himself  with  being 
long  in  safety,  the  Helvetic  government  having  given  up  several 
revolutionary  refugees,  and  that  country  being,  at  that  time, 
much  visited  by  the  surveillans  of  several  royal  courts.  It 
was  also  too  dangerous  for  him  to  return  to  Germany  or 
France.  Spain  was  then  a  safe  retreat  for  men  of  his  de 
scription,  and,  as  he  says,  a  country  where  in  all  likelihood 
there  would  be  business  for  him. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  on  board  of  some  ship 
sailing  from  Genoa  or  Leghorn,  he  despatched  a  circular  letter 
to  the  nearest  lodges  or  chiese  of  Carbonari,  and  on  the  third 
day,  he  already,  by  their  contributions,  possessed  twelve  hun- 
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dred  lire,  which  enabled  him  to  make  the  necessary  prepara 
tions  for  his  voyage.  This  was  the  first  and  the  last  time,  he 
says,  that  he  taxed  the  secret  societies  with  which  he  was  con 
nected;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  received  remittances  from  his 
family,  he  repaid  the  money,  with  which  he  had  been  supplied 
by  them  in  that  emergency. 

New  revolutionary  commotions  were  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
out  in  Piedmont ;  and  the  fugitive  profited  by  them.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  Sublimi  Maestri  Perfetti,  he  traversed  a 
country,  which  was  then  filled  with  gens  d'armes.  With  a  black 
wig,  mustachios  of  the  same  color,  and  an  olive-colored 
complexion,  he  assumed,  with  great  success,  the  appearance  of 
a  deserter.  When-  he  met  with  soldiers,  he  pretended  that  he 
was  seeking  an  enlistment  in  a  Piedmontese  regiment.  Many 
an  honest  warrior  of  that  country,  approving  of  his  desertion 
from  the  Imperial  banners,  supplied  him  with  food,  and  drank 
to  his  success.  Making  his  way  by  stealth  under  the  cover  of 
night,  and  passing  the  day  concealed  under  the  roof  of  some 
confederate,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Genoa.  Here  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  reached  the  termination  of  his  toils  ;  but 
the  ships  bound  for  any  of  the  harbors  of  France  or  Spain, 
were  too  closely  observed,  to  leave  him  any  hope  of  escaping 
by  sea.  There  was  the  same  vigilance,  and  consequently  the 
same  danger  for  him,  at  Leghorn,  and  he  was  therefore  com 
pelled  to  return  almost  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  started, 
and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Switzerland.  His  former  disguises 
could  not  be  safely  assumed  again,  and  he  chose,  therefore, 
that  of  a  Capuchin  friar.  He  wandered  barefoot,  and  in  safe 
ty,  till  he  reached  Vercelli,  where  he  found,  in  the  house  of  a 
Countess,  several  political  associates,  who  had  been  his  fellow 
prisoners  at  Turin.  The  spirit  which  then  prevailed  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Vercelli,  occasioned  greater  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  police ;  and  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in 
that  city,  the  counter-police  of  the  revolutionary  party  commu 
nicated  the  intelligence,  that  their  antagonists  had  some  suspi 
cion  of  the  new  inmate  of  the  Countess'  palace.  But  the  Sub 
limi  Maestri  Perfetti  again  saved  him  ;  and  under  a  new  dis 
guise,  that  of  a  priest's  attendant,  he  reached  Intra,  where  the 
conspirators  were  so  numerous,  that  he  stood  in  no  necessity  of 
assuming  any  disguise. 

Here  ends  the  personal  narrative  of  the  author's  adventures 
in  the  dungeons  of  Chamberry,  Turin,  and  Milan,  and  during 
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his  flight  from  the  fortress'  of  the  last  capital.  Twenty  pa 
ges,  which  make  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  contain  the  most 
singular  medley  of  impious,  blasphemous,  mystical,  dishonest 
speculations,  that  can  cross  a  mind  bewildered  by  the  basest 
principles,  or  originate  in  a  heart  thoroughly  corrupted. 


ART.  V. — A  condensed  Geography  and  History  of  the  West 
ern  States,  or  the  .Mississippi  Valley.  By  TIMOTHY 
FLINT,  Author  of  '  Recollections  of  the  last  Ten  Years  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.'  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Cincin 
nati.  E.  H.  Flint.  1828. 

IF  the  merit  of  a  writer  is  to  be  measured  by  the  good 
which  his  books  are  calculated  to  effect,  Mr  Flint  is  one  of  the 
most  deserving  authors  in  the  department  of  belles  lettres, 
that  America  has  produced.  He  has  done  more  than  almost 
any  other  individual,  to  bring  the  distant  sections  of  the 
country  acquainted  with  each  other.  If  he  did  not  open  the 
gates  of  the  mountains  to  the  reading  world,  he  has  tempted  its 
inhabitants  to  pass  through  them,  far  more  frequently  than  they 
had  ever  done  before.  Of  his  former  work,  the  '  Recollections 
of  the  last  Ten  Years  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,'  an  account  has 
already  been  submitted  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  The 
value  of  that  work  has  extorted  commendations  from  persons 
not  willing  to  yield  them  with  a  good  grace.  Mr  Ward,  the 
late  British  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Mexico,  makes  the  following 
reference  to  it ;  '  Should  any  of  my  readers  wish  for  informa 
tion  respecting  the  mode,  in  which  the  western  settlements  [in 
the  United  States]  have  been  conducted,  and  the  extraordina 
ry  manner  in  which  they  have  thriven,  I  can  refer  them  to 
Flint's  "  Journal  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,"  which,  although  written  in  a  most  uncouth  style,  is 
both  an  interesting  and  instructive  work.'  Mr  Ward  has  here 
incorrectly  given  the  title  of  Mr  Flint's  work,  although  he  uses 
the  common  marks  of  quotation.  Inasmuch  as  he  undertakes 
to  censure  the  book,  in  respect  to  manner,  we  think  he  ought 
to  begin  his  censure  by  calling  it  by  the  right  name.  A  *  most 
uncouth  style '  is  a  vague  reproach.  It  ought  to  import  a  re 
markably  odd,  strange,  and  unusual  manner.  These  are  not 
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the  characteristics  of  Mr  Flint's  style ;  of  which  the  principal 
defects  are  haste  and  negligence.  He  has  all  the  essential  ele 
ments  of  a  first-rate  style ;  arid  if  he  would  subject  his  works  to 
a  severe  revision,  and  prune  off  a  little  redundancy, — the  natural 
outpouring  of  a  mind  full  of  the  subject,  and  of  a  glowing  ima 
gination, — he  would  produce  a  better  style  than  Mr  Ward's. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  higher  pretensions  than  the 
*  Recollections.'  It  is  one  of  that  class  of  works,  which  has 
been  rendered  popular,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  by  Dr  Bel- 
knap's  '  History  of  New  Hampshire.'  It  contains  a  historical, 
geographical,  and  statistical  account  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis 
sissippi,  first  in  the  general,  and  then  of  the  various  separate 
states  within  its  limits ;  and  in  this  account  are  included  gener 
al  notices  of  the  various  productions  found  in  the  same  region, 
in  the  different  departments  of  natural  history.  This  single 
suggestion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  will  show  that  it  can 
not  be  intended  to  exhaust  any  one  of  the  topics.  It  is  a  work 
for  popular  use  ;  such  an  one  as  did  not  before  exist,  and  such 
as  will  be  perused  with  great  interest  by  all  classes  of  general 
readers.  It  will  not,  in  reference  to  any  of  the  great  sub 
jects  treated,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  ex 
ploration  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  country  through  which 
it  flows,  supply  the  place  of  the  original  authorities,  in  the  re 
searches  of  the  student.  But  it  will  give  a  general  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  every  thing  con 
nected  with  the  western  country ;  which  can  be  found,  we  firmly 
believe,  in  no  other  work,  and  which  it  would  cost  the  most 
industrious  and  judicious  reader  infinite  pains  and  much  time 
to  collect  from  all  the  other  sources  of  information.  In  fact, 
Mr  Flint  assures  us,  that  something  more  than  half  of  his  work 
is  original,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  containing  the  re 
sults  of  his  own  observation,  during  twelve  years  of  residence 
and  of  travelling  in  the  region  described.  He  alludes  to  the 
haste,  with  which  he  was  led  to  bring  the  work  before  the  pub 
lic,  and  to  his  views  of  its  improvement,  in  the  event  of  a  sec 
ond  edition.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  Mr  Flint 
will,  at  his  leisure,  subject  it  to  a  careful  correction  in  point  of 
style  ;  take  some  portions  of  it  into  a  new  draft,  with  a  view  to 
a  little  more  fulness  on  some  topics  and  compression  on  others, 
according  to  the  relative  importance  of  their  subject  matter  ; 
subjoin  the  particular  reference  for  facts,  that  are  in  dispute, 
or  otherwise  important,  and  extend  it  perhaps  to  a  third  volume, 
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which  will  give  it  a  compass  by  no  means  out  of  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject ;  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
achieving  a  work,  on  which  he  may  safely  rest  his  own  reputa 
tion,  and  which  will  reflect  credit  on  the  literary  character  of 
the  country. 

The  perusal  of  such  a  work  excites  mingled  sentiments  of 
delight  and  astonishment,  and  almost  of  awe,  in  the  mind.  The 
phenomenon,  which  it  presents,  is  of  strange  interest.  While 
literary  Europe  is  just  learning  something  of  the  United  States  5 
and  the  influence  on  her  system  is  beginning  to  be  felt  of  those 
establishments,  which  are  now  two  centuries  old,  we  behold,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi^ — a  wilderness  at  the  period  of  the 
American  revolution. — a  population  one  third  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  United  States  in  1783.  Many  of  these  youth 
ful  republics,  as  we  are  all  rightfully  called,  are  in  that  state  of 
overflowing  population,  which  characterizes  the  oldest  coun 
tries  in  Europe  ;  although  the  abundance  of  vacant  lands,  and 
the  facility  of  effecting  a  settlement  upon  them,  have  placed  that 
point  with  us  much  lower  than  it  stands  abroad.  The  young 
men,  who  have  emigrated  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  West, 
did  not,  like  the  emigrants  from  Ireland  and  the  Palatinate, 
leave  potato-fare  and  six  pence  a  day  behind  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they .  left  a  country  of  high  wages  and  hearty  diet. 
If  emigration  be  the  safety-valve  of  states,  ours  is  calculated 
to  open  at  a  very  low  pressure  ;  in  others,  the  governments 
have  loaded  it  with  additional  weights,  threatening  the  most  dis 
astrous  explosions.  A  heavy  tax  on  the  sale  of  the  fixed  prop 
erty,  of  emigrants  exists  in  some  of  the  governments  of  Ger 
many. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  instance,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  of  so  rapid  an  extension  of  civilization  over  a  bar 
barous  waste.  We  all  know  how  little  had  been  effected,  in  a 
century  and  a  half,  by  the  French,  in  the  same  region  ;  and 
comparatively  speaking,  how  tardy  was  the  progress  of  the  At 
lantic  coast,  under  the  auspices  of  England.  Under  the  pa 
tronage  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  West  has 
done  more  in  fifty  years,  than  the  Atlantic  coast  was  able  to  do 
in  three  times  that  period  ;  and  yet,  at  the  time  of  the  com 
mencement  of  the  revolution,  the  growth  of  the  colonies  of 
England  was  habitually  spoken  of,  as  a  miracle  in  human  his 
tory.  It  certainly  adds,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  astonish 
ing  character  of  these  facts,  that,  although  during  the  last  half 
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century  the  Atlantic  coast  has  suffered  such  a  steady  and  pow 
erful  drain,  it  has  itself  continued  to  advance  in  population, 
wealth,  and  arts,  with  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  ratio  of 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  the  contrast  between  the  present 
state  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  country  and  their  condi 
tion  in  1775,  is  not  less  surprising,  that  the  rapidity,  with 
which,  from  the  overflowing  of  these  settlements,  a  new  world 
has  grown  up  beyond  the  Alleganies. 

The  author  begins  his  work,  with  some  observations  on  the 
general  features  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  face 
of  the  country.  Under  the  head  of  mountains,  the  following 
observations  on  the  passages  across  the  great  western  ridge 
will  command  the  attention  of  our  readers.  If  we  mistake 
not,  the  perusal  of  the  account  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedi 
tion  has  had  considerable  effect  on  the  public  mind,  in  estab 
lishing  the  impression,  that  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  river 
are  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  consequent  indisposition  to  push 
our  settlements  into  that  region.  Any  facts,  therefore,  which 
show  that  no  such  natural  barrier  exists  between  the  two 
oceans,  become  of  great  importance  and  interest. 

'  As  on  the  Alleganies,  the  rivers,  that  run  in  opposite  direc 
tions  from  these  mountains,  generally  have  their  sources  near  each 
other.  In  following  the  beds  of  these  rivers  up  to  their  sources  in 
the  mountains,  we  find  the  easiest  paths  and  the  gentlest  acclivi 
ties,  by  which  to  cross  them.  The  character  which  they  had 
gained,  of  being  continuous,  high,  and  everywhere  alike  rugged, 
and  a  barrier,  almost  impassable,  between  the  regions  east  and 
west  of  them,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  first  adventurers  who 
crossed  them,  seems  now  to  have  yielded  to  a  very  different  im 
pression.  Various  leaders  of  expeditions  of  trappers  have  crossed 
these  mountains,  in  directions  more  southern,  than  those  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  They  affirm,  that  they  found  none  of  those  formida 
ble  and  almost  insurmountable  barriers,  which  undoubtedly  exist 
on  the  route  of  those  distinguished  travellers.  We  have  at  this 
moment  under  our  eye  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mr  Ashley,  the 
leader  of  an  enterprising  and  powerful  association  for  procuring 
furs,  who  has  crossed  these  mountains  at  different  points.  This 
journal  narrates  the  account  of  a  passage  over  them,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Platte  to  lake  Buenaventura,  on  the  western  side. 
It  asserts,  that  he  found  an  easy  passage  even  for  loaded  carnages ; 
with  an  ascent  nowhere  as  sharp,  as  on  the  national  road  over  the 
Cumberland  mountains  to  Wheeling.  He  even  asserts,  that  the 
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acclivity  was  so  gentle,  as  nowhere  to  have  an  ascent  of  more 
than  three  degrees ;  and  that  nature  has  provided  not  only  a  prac 
ticable,  but  a  good  road  quite  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  The 
testimony  of  travellers  seems  to  be  uniform,  that  to  the  eye,  in 
deed,  the  ranges  are  unbroken  and  continuous.  But  nature  seems 
everywhere  to  have  indicated  her  wish,  that  no  part  of  the  earth 
should  be  interdicted  by  unsocial  barriers  from  communication 
with  the  rest.  Through  the  loftiest  and  most  continued  ranges 
there  are  found  chasms,  natural  bridges,  ascents  along  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  corresponding  descents  on  the  opposite  side,  that  ren 
der  a  passage  over  them  comparatively  smooth  and  easy.'  Vol.  i. 
pp.  35,  36. 

Mr  Flint  next  passes  to  a  brief  account  of  the  minerals  of 
this  region.  The  substance  described  in  the  following  passage, 
though  seemingly  different  in  some  of  its  properties,  as  color, 
might  supply  the  place  of  the  meerschaum  or  ecume  de  mer  of 
Anatolia,  which  is  in  great  request  in  the  north  of  Europe  for 
pipe  heads. 

1  On  the  waters  of  the  Little  Sioux  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  a 
branch  of  the  St  Peter's  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  is  found  a  beau 
tiful  species  of  indurated  olay, — constituting  a  stone  of  the  most 
singular  appearance,  commonly  called  '  pipe  stone,'  from  the  cir 
cumstance,  that  the  savages  in  all  these  regions,  quite  to  the  West 
ern  sea,  make  their  pipes,  and  sometimes  other  ornaments,  of  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  cut  from  the  quarry,  almost  with  the  ease  of  wood. 
It  hardens  in  the  air,  and  receives  an  exquisite  polish  of  impalpa 
ble  smoothness.  It  is  nearly  of  the  color  of  blood  ;  and  is  a  beau 
tiful  article  for  monumental  slabs,  vases,  and  requirements  of  that 
sort.  If  it  be  as  abundant,  and  as  easily  procured,  as  has  been 
said,  it  will  one  day  become  an  article  of  extensive  use  through 
the  country.  For,  although  marble  abounds,  this  is  a  more  beau 
tiful  material,  than  any  marble  that  we  have  seen.  It  has  been 
generally  asserted,  that  an  imaginary  line  of  truce  extends  round 
the  places,  where  this  stone  is  found,  within  which  the  most  hos 
tile  tribes  pursue  their  business  of  cutting  out  stones  for  pipes  in 
peace.'  Vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Mr  Flint  divides  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  respect  to 
temperature,  into  four  climates.  The  first  commencing  at  the 
sources  of  the  river,  terminates  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  cor 
responds  with  the  climate  of  the  region  between  Montreal  and 
Boston.  The  Irish  potato,  in  this  climate,  attains  its  utmost 
perfection ;  and  wheat  and  the  cultivated  grasses  succeed 
well.  The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  need  a  southern  exposure  ; 
the  peach  requires  still  greater  care  j  and  during  five  months 
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in  the  year,  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  severe  weather.  The 
second  climate  is  that  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  region  be 
tween  the  forty-first  and  thirty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Cattle  are  seldom  housed  in  winter,  though  often  needing  shel 
ter.  The  climate  is  not  so  favorable  to  cultivated  grasses,  as 
that  just  mentioned.  Wheat  is  at  home  in  this  region  ;  the 
persirnon  and  the  pawpaw  flourish  throughout  its  whole  ex 
tent.  The  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach  tree  exist  here  in 
perfection.  The  third  climate  extends  from  the  thirty-seventh 
to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  Below  the  thirty- 
fifth  degree,  in  this  region,  the  apple  tree  fails  to  bring  its  fruit 
to  perfection.  Cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption,  between 
this  parallel  and  the  thirty-third  degree  ;  below  the  thirty-third 
degree,  it  is  the  staple  article  of  cultivation.  The  fig  tree  ripens 
its  fruit  in  this  climate.  From  the  thirty-first  degree  downward 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  climate  of  the  sugar  cane  and 
the  sweet  orange  tree.  The  olive  would  probably  thrive  in 
this  climate.  The  streams  are  never  frozen.  The  forests  are 
in  blossom  early  in  March.  There  is  a  thunder-storm  almost 
every  night. 

On  the  subject  of  diseases,  the  author  remarks,  that  as  a 
general  principle,  the  most  attractive  soils,  the  rich  and  heavily 
timbered  alluvial  tracts,  are  the  least  healthy.  Some  of  these, 
however,  as  the  Scioto  lands  in  Ohio,  which  proved  the  graves 
of  the  first  settlers,  have,  by  the  effect  of  cultivation,  become 
healthy.  The  remark,  which  has  been  made  of  the  old  conti 
nent,  is  confirmed  by  experience  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip 
pi  ;  namely,  that  very  considerable  degrees  of  heat,  and  of  mois 
ture,  existing  separately,  are  compatible  with  the  healthiness  of 
a  climate,  but  when  the  two  are  combined,  disease  is  the  re 
sult.  The  Campagna  di  Roma  is  neither  the  hottest  nor  the 
wettest  part  of  Europe ;  but  the  action  of  an  Italian  sun  on  its 
marshes  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the  malaria.  For  this 
reason,  the  dryness  proceeding  from  cultivation,  removing  one 
of  the  elements  of  disease,  naturally  changes  an  unhealthy  in 
to  a  salubrious  region.  The  fact  asserted  in  the  following  ex 
tract  is  one,  of  which  we  believe  the  confirmation  is  found  in 
all  countries  subject  to  malaria. 

1  Another  fact,  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  residence,  with  a 
view  to  its  salubrity,  has  been  abundantly  and  unanswerably  proved 
by  experience.  It  is,  that  bluffs  on  the  margins  of  wide  bottoms 
and  alluvial  prairies  are  more  unhealthy  situations,  than  those,  in 
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the  bottom  or  prairie,  which  they  overlook.  This  fact  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  on  the  Ohio  bottoms  and  bluffs,  on  the  mar 
gins  of  the  alluvial  prairies  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and,  in  short, 
wherever  a  high  bluff  overlooks  a  wide  bottom.  The  inhabitants 
on  the  airy  and  beautiful  bluffs,  that  bound  the  noble  prairies  of 
the  upper  Mississippi,  in  an  atmosphere  apparently  so  pure,  as  to 
preclude  all  causes  of  disease,  are  far  more  subject  to  fever  and 
ague,  than  the  people  that  inhabit  below  them  on  the  level  of  the 
prairies.  The  same  has  been  remarked  of  the  Chickasaw  bluffs, 
Fort  Pickering,  or  Memphis,  Fort  Adams,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge, 
and  the  bluffs,  generally,  along  the  great  water  courses.  Yet, 
though  such  is  the  uniform  teaching  of  experience,  so  deceptive 
is  the  salubrious  aspect  of  these  airy  hills,  that  swell  above  the 
dun  and  murky  air,  that  seems  to  lie,  like  a  mist,  over  the  wide 
bottoms  below  them,  that  most  people,  in  choosing  their  residence, 
will  be  guided  by  their  senses,  in  opposition  to  their  experience. 
We  know  not,  whether  the  theory,  by  which  this  fact  is  explained, 
is  a  sound  one,  or  not.  It  is  said,  that  the  miasma,  or  noxious  air 
from  putrid  vegetation  and  stagnant  water  in  the  swamps  and 
bottoms,  is  specifically  lighter,  than  atmospheric  air ;  that,  of 
course,  it  rises  from  the  plains,  and  hovers  over  the  summits  of  the 
bluffs,  here  finding  its  level  of  specific  gravity  ;  and  that,  were  it 
colored,  it  would  be  seen  overlaying  the  purer  strata  of  air  beneath 
it.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  56,  57. 

Mr  Flint  next  proceeds  to  the  description  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  cypress  is  a  very  important  tree.  It  begins  to 
be  seen  on  the  wet  lands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  is, 
with  the  swamp  gum,  the  most  common  tree  in  the  deep 
swamps  from  that  point  to  .the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  tree  of 
a  very  singular  character.  Under  its  shade  arises  a  multitude 
of  curiously  shaped  knobs,  called  cypress  knees.  These  are 
regular  cone-like  protuberances,  in  height  and  circumference 
not  unlike  tall  and  tapering  beehives.  The  tree  itself  springs 
from  a  knob  or  knee  of  this  kind,  of  an  enlarged  size,  and,  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  thrice  the  circumference  of  the 
proper  trunk.  This  conical  foundation  of  the  tree  rises  to  the 
height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  from  its  apex  towers  the 
main  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  scarce  any  diminution  in  its  cir 
cumference  for  a  length  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet.  But  we 
must  leave  Mr  Flint  to  pursue  the  account  in  his  own  words. 

'  Very  near  its  top,  it  begins  to  throw  out  multitudes  of  hori 
zontal  branches,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  adjoining  trees, 
and  when  bare  of  leaves,  have  an  air  of  desolation  and  death, 
more  easily  felt,  than  described.  In  the  season  of  vegetation,  the 
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leaves  are  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure  so  deep,  as  almost  to  seem 
brown,  giving  an  indescribable  air  of  funereal  solemnity  to  this 
singular  tree.  A  cypress  forest,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent 
hills,  with  its  numberless  interlaced  arms,  covered  with  this  dark 
brown  foliage,  has  the  aspect  of  a  scaffolding  of  verdure  in  the 
air.  It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly  swamps,  the  haunts  of  fe 
ver,  musquitos,  moccasin  snakes,  alligators,  and  all  loathsome  and 
ferocious  animals,  that  congregate  far  from  the  abodes  of  man, 
and  seem  to  make  common  cause  with  nature  against  him.  The 
cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible,  and  inundated 
swamps  ;  and  south  of  thirty-three  degrees,  is  generally  found 
covered  with  the  sable  festoons  of  long  moss,  hanging,  as  it  seems, 
a  shroud  of  mourning  wreaths  almost  to  the  ground.  It  seems  to 
flourish  best,  where  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  the  year. 
When  it  rises  from  eight  or  ten  feet  water  of  the  overflow  of  rivers, 
the  apex  of  its  buttress  is  just  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut  it.  The  negroes 
surround  the  tree  in  periogues,  and  thus  get  at  the  trunk  above 
the  huge  and  hard  buttress,  and  fell  it  with  comparative  ease. 
They  cut  off  the  straight  shaft,  as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it 
to  a  raft,  or  the  nearest  high  grounds.  Unpromising  as  are  the 
places  and  the  circumstances  of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  coun 
try,  where  it  is  found,  is  so  extensively  useful.  It  is  free  from 
knots,  is  easily  wrought,  and  makes  excellent  planks,  shingles,  and 
timber  of  all  sorts.  It  is  very  durable,  and  incomparably  the 
most  valuable  tree  in  the  southern  country  of  this  valley.  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  it  inhabits  the  most  gloomy  and  inac 
cessible  regions,  which  will  not  come  into  cultivation  for  ages.  It 
will  of  course  have  a  better  chance,  not  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
most  useful  timber  on  the  valuable  uplands.  The  improvident  axe 
soon  renders  timber  difficult  to  be  procured,  in  a  country  in  the 
centre  of  forests.  All  the  cypress  forests,  however,  that  are  easily 
accessible,  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  have  been 
stripped  of  their  timber  by  the  Mississippi  lumberers,  who  have 
floated  to  New  Orleans  millions  of  feet  of  this  timber,  from  the 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  who  have  already  created  a  scarci 
ty  of  this  species  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  vast  swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Red 
river,  and  Florida,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cypress  still  remain 
ing.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  62,  63. 

South  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  lower 
country  of  Florida,  along  the  coast,  and  from  sixty  to  a  hun 
dred  miles  into  the  interior ;  and  above  the  shores  of  Louisia 
na,  to  half  that  depth,  the  live  oak  is  at  home.  It  is  not  found 
west  of  the  Sabine.  It  is  not  a  very  tall  tree  ;  but  spreads  its 
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branches  widely.  It  is,  as  is  well  known,  when  green,  heavier 
than  water.  The  islands  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex 
ico  furnish  this  tree  in  abundance.  It  is  so  difficult  to  cut 
down,  burn,  or  in  any  way  remove  from  the  soil,  that  in  these 
islands,  which  have  lately  been  in  request  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  this  precious  tree  is  regarded  as  an  incumbrance. 

The  great  value  of  this  timber,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
and  the  circumstance  that  it  has  frequently,  and  especially  of 
late,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  national  legislature,  have  led 
us  to  think,  that  some  farther  information  on  the  subject  would 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  We  derive  most  of  the  follow 
ing  facts  from  a  very  interesting  letter  of  Mr  Southard,  secre 
tary  of  the  navy,  to  the  chairman  of  the  naval  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  the  twenty-ninth  of  January, 
1827. 

The  importance  of  the  live  oak  timber  to  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern 
ment.  The  navy  department  was  first  established  in  1793, 
and  the  year  following,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars  was  appropriated  by  law,  to  enable  the  President  to  direct 
*  the  purchase  of  growing  or  other  timber,  or  of  lands  on  which 
timber  was  growing,  suitable  for  the  navy,  and  to  cause  the  prop 
er  measures  to  be  taken  to  have  the  same  preserved  for  the 
future  uses  of  the  navy.'  At  this  time,  almost  the  only  live  oak 
timber,  within  the  undisputed  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
was  contained  in  the  states  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
By  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the 
United  States  have  become  possessed  of  large  tracts  of  land 
covered  with  this  timber.  Under  the  authority  of  the  law  just 
alluded  to,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  December,  1779,  purchased  Grover's  Island,  containing  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol 
lars  ;  and  in  April,  1800,  Blackboard's  Island,  containing  about 
sixteen  hundred  acres,  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Both  of 
these  islands  are  situated  on  the  coast  of  Georgia.  They  still 
belong  to  the  United  States,  and  have  generally  been  under  the 
care  of  an  agent ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  timber  has 
been  removed,  and  the  islands  are  now  of  little  value,  in  refer 
ence  to  live  oak,  except  as  affording  spots,  where  plantations  of 
it  might  be  established. 

By  a  law  of  the  first  of  March,  1817,  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  was  authorized  to 
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appoint  agents  and  a  surveyor  to  explore  the  public  lands,  and 
select  so  much  of  such  portions  as  produced  live  oak  and  red 
cedar,  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  The 
land  so  selected  was  to  be  reserved  from  sale,  and  penalties 
were  enacted  against  such  as  should  cut  or  carry  away  these  or 
other  kinds  of  timber  from  the  public  lands.  Subsequent  laws 
were  passed  for  carrying  this  system  more  effectually  into  ex 
ecution.  Two  agents  and  a  surveyor  were  appointed,  under 
the  law  of  1817.  They  explored  the  coasts  of  Alabama  and 
Louisiana,  and  made  voluminous  reports  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  navy  department.  In  consequence  of  the  information 
which  they  contained,  the  President,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Feb 
ruary,  1820,  directed  the  reservation  of  several  islands  in  lake 
Chitimaches,  Louisiana,  containing  in  all  about  seventeen  thou 
sand  acres,  and  estimated,  at  that  time,  to  have  upon  them  about 
thirty-seven  thousand  live  oak  trees  of  various  sizes,  fit  for  the 
naval  service,  a  part  of  which,  however,  were  difficult  of  ap 
proach,  and  some,  perhaps,  inaccessible.  In  May,  1821,  an 
agent  was  appointed,  with  a  small  salary,  to  protect  these  re 
servations  against  intruders.  No  timber  has  as  yet  been  cut 
from  these  islands,  for  the  navy. 

By  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  vast  quantities  of  live  oak 
timber,  as  we  have  said,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  perplexity  of  the  land  titles,  in  this  territory, 
threw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  government  in  obtain 
ing  it.  A  very  great  quantity  of  the  public  lands  was  instantly 
covered  by  fabricated  claims  ;  and  while  the  commissioners 
were  sifting  them,  the  land  was  stripped  of  its  live  oak.  A  law 
was  passed  in  February,  1822,  authorizing  the  employment  of 
the  land  and  naval  force  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
timber  on  the  public  lands.  Under  this  law,  orders  were  im 
mediately  given  to  Captain  Elton,  in  the  brig  Spark,  to  proceed 
to  the  St  John's  river  in  Florida,  and  prevent  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  the  public  lands,  or  transporting  it  out  of  the  territo 
ry.  Similar  orders  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  renewed ; 
and  the  commanders  of  our  West  India  squadron,  and  of  the 
revenue  cutters  in  this  part  of  our  waters,  have  been  instruct 
ed  to  the  same  effect. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Florida  coasts,  abounding 
with  inlets,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  land  titles,  went  far  to 
obviate  the  effect  of  these  wholesome  measures.  An  agent 
sent  with  Captain  Elton  reported,  that  he  doubted,  if  there 
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were  a  timbered  acre  in  the  territory  not  claimed.  The  estab 
lishment  of  a  commission  for  ascertaining  the  land  titles  in 
Florida,  did  something  to  remedy  this  evil ;  and  in  1825,  the 
subject  was  again  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  President ; 
but  for  want  of  an  appropriation  nothing  could  be  done.  Early 
in  the  fall  of  1826,  an  agent  was  again  sent  into  Florida,  with 
full  instructions  on  the  subject.  His  reports  to  the  department 
confirm  the  information,  that  the  best  of  the  live  oak  timber  had 
been  removed  from  the  coast,  as  far  as  he  had  examined  it. 
From  Jacksonville,  on  the  St  John's,  he  writes,  that  '  the  St 
John's,  up  to  that  point,  together  with  its  tributary  creeks,  fif 
teen  miles  up,  is  entirely  cleared.  Live-oak  has,  in  fact,  been 
a  staple  product.  The  collector  at  the  bluff  informed  me,  that 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  the  number  of  vessels  that  had 
cleared,  loaded  with  it,  has  averaged  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
not  carrying  each  less  than  two  thousand  feet.5  As  this  would 
amount  in  eight  years  to  more  than  two  millions  of  feet,  it  is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  But  it  is  well  known  that  great 
quantities  of  it  have  been  exported,  and,  it  is  supposed,  pur 
chased  by  foreign  governments. 

In  1827,  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Re 
presentatives,  by  one  of  its  most  able  members,  Colonel  White, 
the  delegate  from  Florida,  who  moved  a  resolution  which  led 
to  the  communication  from  the  department,  abovementioned, 
and  to  provisions  by  law  to  effect  the  preservation  of  the  tim 
ber.  Colonel  White  stated,  in  introducing  his  resolution,  that 
he  was  well  informed  that  the  British  government  had  its  agents 
in  the  Southern  States  and  Florida,  engaged  in  purchasing  and 
shipping  live  oak  to  England,  cut  by  moulds,  in  the  shape  of 
knees,  heart-hooks,  and  stern-posts,  &c.  He  also  stated,  that 
he  had  been  informed,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  ordered 
two  barrels  of  the  acorns  of  the  live  oak  to  be  sent  to  Russia, 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment  in  the  southern  portions  of  his 
empire.  Colonel  White  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
plantation  of  live  oak,  near  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  where 
the  government  possesses  a  tract  of  land  already  covered  with 
the  young  trees. 

We  presume  that  these  agencies  in  Florida,  for  supplying  the 
British  government  with  our  oak,  were  established  while  that 
territory  was  a  Spanish  province,  and  have  been  continued  from 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  and  breaking  them  up.  In  conse 
quence  of  the  representations  of  Colonel  White  and  of  the 
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secretary  of  the  navy,  provision  was  made  in  one  of  the  sec 
tions  of  a  law  of  the  third  of  March,  1827,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  live  oak  timber  on  the  lands  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
the  reservation  of  those  lands  from  sale. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  entirely,  we  cannot  but  commend 
the  attention  paid,  by  the  present  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  other  regions.  The  circular,  issued  for  that 
purpose,  and  addressed  to  the  consuls,  naval  commanders, 
and  others  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States,  is  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  public,  having  been  extensively  cir 
culated  in  the  newspapers.  When  it  is  considered  that  cotton 
and  rice  are  foreign  products  of  comparatively  recent  introduc 
tion  into  the  United  States,  the  strongest  encouragement  sug 
gests  itself  for  multiplying  experiments  on  all  the  subjects  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  climates  corresponding  with  any 
of  those  in  this  country.  The  teak-tree  would  undoubtedly 
grow  in  any  climate  adapted  to  the  live  oak. 

We  return  to  Mr  Flint's  work.  The  following  description  of 
a  cane-brake  (a  swamp  filled  with  arundo  gigantea  or  miegia 
macrosperma)  presents  a  scene  which  must  be  new  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

'  Every  one  has  seen  this  reed  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  used 
for  angling-rods.  It  grows  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississip 
pi,  Arkansas,  and  Red  river,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 
We  have  seen  some,  in  these  rich  soils,  that  would  almost  vie  in 
size  with  the  bamboo.  The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green — long, 
narrow,  and  dagger-shaped,  not  unlike  those  of  Egyptian  millet. 
It  grows  in  equidistant  joints,  perfectly  straight,  almost  a  compact 
mass  ;  and  to  us,  in  winter  especially,  is  the  richest  looking  vege 
tation  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  smallest  sparrow  would  find 
it  difficult  to  fly  among  it ;  and  to  see  its  ten  thousand  stems,  ris 
ing  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  to  look  at  the  impervious 
roof  of  verdure  which  it  forms  at  its  top,  it  has  the  aspect  of  being 
a  solid  layer  of  vegetation.  A  man  could  not  make  three  miles 
in  a  day  through  a  thick  cane-brake.  It  is  the  chosen  resort  of 
bears  and  panthers,  which  break  it  down,  and  make  their  way  in 
to  it,  as  a  retreat  from  man.  It  indicates  a  dry  soil,  above  the  in 
undation,  and  of  the  richest  character.  The  ground  is  never  in 
better  preparation  for  maize,  than  after  this  prodigious  mass  of 
Vegetation  is  first  cut  down  and  burned.  When  the  cane  has  been 
cut,  and  is  so  dried,  as  that  it  will  burn,  it  is  an  amusement  of  high 
holiday  to  the  negroes,  to  set  fire  to  a  cane-brake  thus  prepared, 
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The  rarefied  air  in  the  hollow  compartments  of  the  cane  bursts 
them  with  a  report,  not  much  inferior  to  a  discharge  of  musketry ; 
and  the  burning  of  a  cane-brake  makes  the  noise  of  a  conflicting 
army,  in  which  thousands  of  muskets  are  continually  discharging. 
This  beautiful  vegetable  is  generally  asserted  to  have  a  life  of  five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  if  it  has  grown  undisturbed,  it 
produces  an  abundant  crop  of  seed,  with  heads  very  like  those  of 
broom-corn.  The  seeds  are  farinaceous,  and  said  to  be  not  much 
inferior  to  wheat,  for  which  the  Indians,  and  occasionally  the  first 
settlers,  have  substituted  it.  No  prospect  so  impressively  shows 
the  exuberant  prodigality  of  nature,  as  a  thick  cane-brake.  Noth 
ing  affords  such  a  rich  and  perennial  range  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses.  The  butter  that  is  made  from  the  cane  pastures  of  this 
region,  is  of  the  finest  kind.  The  seed  easily  vegetates  in  any 
rich  soil.  It  rises  from  the  ground,  like  the  richest  asparagus, 
with  a  large,  succulent  stem;  and  it  grows  six  feet  high,  before  the 
body  hardens  from  this  succulency  and  tenderness.  No  other 
vegetable  could  furnish  a  fodder  so  rich  or  abundant ;  nor,  in  our 
view,  does  any  other  agricultural  project  so  strongly  call  for  a  trial 
as  the  annual  sowing  of  cane,  in  regions  too  northern  for  it  to  sur 
vive  the  winter.  We  suppose  this  would  be  in  latitude  39°.'  Vol.  i. 
pp.  80,  81. 

The  account  of  zizania  aquatica  or  folles  avoines,  (p.  84.) 
is  very  interesting.  It  is,  says  Mr  Flint,  the  great  resource 
of  the  Northern  Savages  and  Canadian  traders  and  hunters. 
It  springs  up  in  waters  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  where  the 
bottom  is  soft  and  muddy,  and  is,  of  all  the  cerealia,  except 
maize,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  the  most  prolific.  We  join 
him  in  the  expression  of  surprise,  that, 

'  Amidst  all  our  eager  and  multiplied  agricultural  researches, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  interesting  and  valuable  grain. 
It  has  scarcely  been  kuown  except  by  Canadian  hunters  and  sava 
ges,  that  such  a  grain,  the  resource  of  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
exists.  It  surely  ought  to  be  ascertained,  if  the  drowned  lands  of 
the  Atlantic  country,  and  the  immense  marshes  and  stagnant  lakes 
of  the  South,  will  grow  it.  It  is  a  mistake,  that  it  is  found  only  in 
tfee  northern  regions  of  this  valley.  It  grows  in  perfection  on  the 
lakes  about  Natchitoches,  south  of  32°,  and  might,  probably,  be 
cultivated  in  all  climates  of  the  valley.'  Vol.  i.  p.  85. 

The  stramonium  is  represented  by  Mr  Flint  as  a  great  pest 
of  the  Western  country.  On  the  richest  bottoms  it  grows  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  of  a  size  and  compactness  to  turn  cattle.  In 
some  places,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  labor  on  the  high 
ways  is  to  cut  up  this  weed.  Its  popular  name  is  Jimson,  a 
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corruption  of  Jamestown,  from  which  place  in  Virginia,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  spread  through  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  splendid  species  of  nym- 
phcea  ; 

*  Among  the  flowering  aquatic  plants,  there  is  one,  that  for  mag 
nificence  and  beauty  stands  unrivalled  and  alone.  We  have  seen 
it  on  the  middle  and  southern  waters ;  but  of  the  greatest  size  and 
splendor  on  the  bayous  and  lakes  of  the  Arkansas.  It  has  differ 
ent  popular  names.  The  upper  Indians  call  it  panocco.  We  have 
seen  it  designated  by  botanists  by  the  name  nymphcca  nelumba.  It 
rises  from  a  root,  resembling  the  large  stump  of  a  cabbage,  and 
from  depths  in  the  water,  from  tw6  or  three  to  ten  feet.  It  has  an 
elliptical,  smooth,  and  verdant  leaf,  some  of  the  largest  being  of  the 
size  of  a  parasol.  These  muddy  bayous  and  stagnant  waters  are 
often  so  covered  with  these  leaves,  that  the  sandpiper  walks  abroad 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  without  dipping  her  feet  in  the  water. 
The  flowers  are  enlarged  copies  of  the  nympliaa  odorata,  or  New- 
England  pond-lily.  They  have  a  cup  of  the  same  elegant  con 
formation,  and  all  the  brilliant  white  and  yellow  of  that  flower. 
They  want  the  ambrosial  fragrance  of  the  pond-lily  ;  and  resem 
ble  in  this  respect,  as  they  do  in  their  size,  the  flowers  of  the  lau 
rel  magnolia.  On  the  whole,  they  are  the  largest  and  most  beau 
tiful  flowers,  that  we  have  seen.  They  have  their  home  in  dead 
lakes,  in  the  centre  of  cypress  swamps.  Musquitoes  swarm  above. 
Obscene  fowls  wheel  their  flight  over  them.  Alligators  swim  among 
their  roots ;  and  moccasin  snakes  bask  on  their  leaves.  In  such 
lonely  and  repulsive  situations,  under  such  circumstances,  and  for 
such  spectators,  is  arrayed  the  most  gaudy  and  brilliant  display  of 
flowers  in  the  creation.  In  the  capsule  are  embedded  from  four  to 
six  acorn-shaped  seeds,  which  the  Indians  roast,  and  eat,  when 
green ;  or  they  are  dried  and  eaten  as  nuts,  or  are  pulverized  into* 
meal  and  form  a  kind  of  bread.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  89,  90. 

We  would  gladly,  also,  extract  the  description  of  the  long 
moss,  which  is  used,  in  a  prepared  state,  for  many  of  the  pur 
poses  of  horse-hair;  but  we  must  hasten  onward  to  other 
matter. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  make  any  extracts  from  the 
chapter  on  animals.  Bat  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ar 
ticle  of  Buffalo,  page  94,  of  Beaver,  page  97,  and  of  Griz 
zly  Bear,  page  98.  Mr  Flint  (page  102)  observes,  that  it  is  a 
fact  to  which  he  can  bear  ocular  testimony,  that  the  squirrels 
cross  rivers,  sometimes  swimming,  and  at  other  times,  on  a 
chip  or  piece  of  bark,  raising  and  spreading  their  tails  by  way 
of  sail.  It  is  related,  adds  he,  that  in  the  year  1811,  they  em- 
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igrated  from  the  north  towards  the  south  by  thousands,  and 
with  a  front  of  some  regularity,  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  and  the  whole  boundary  of  Indiana.  Great 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Ohio.  The  same  thing  took  place  the  last  year. 

The  chapter  on  serpents  contains  matter  which  will  be  found 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  following  narrative, 
though  not  sufficiently  vouched  to  be  received  as  true  in  its  de 
tail,  is  probably  quite  as  authentic  as  the  mythus,  to  which  Mr 
Flint  compares  it ;  and  serves  to  show  us  some  of  the  terrors, 
whether  of  the  imagination  or  of  real  life  (and  the  former  are 
perhaps  as  distressing  as  the  latter),  which  await  the  first  settlers 
of  the  wilderness. 

« We  have  seen  great  numbers  that  have  been  bitten  by  rattle 
snakes,  or  copper-heads,  or  moccasins  ;  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
fatal  case.  We  read,  indeed,  of  a  most  tragical  occurrence,  more 
horrible  in  the  relation  than  the  ancient  fiction  of  Laocoon.  An 
immigrant  family  inadvertently  fixed  their  cabin  on  the  shelving 
declivity  of  a  ledge,  that  proved  a  den  of  rattle-snakes.  Warmed 
by  the  first  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the  cabin,  the  terrible  reptiles 
issued  in  numbers,  and  of  course  in  rage,  by  night  into  the  room 
where  the  whole  family  slept.  As  happens  in  those  cases,  some 
slept  on  the  floor,  and  some  in  beds.  The  reptiles  spread  in  every 
part  of  the  room,  and  mounted  on  every  bed.  Children  were  stung 
in  the  arms  of  their  parents  and  in  each  other's  arms.  Imagina 
tion  dares  not  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene.  Most  of  the 
family  were  bitten  to  death  ;  and  those  who  escaped,  finding  the 
whole  cabin  occupied  by  these  horrid  tenants,  hissing,  and  shaking 
their  rattles,  fled  from  the  house  by  beating  off  the  covering  of  the 
roof,  and  escaping  in  that  direction.3  Vol.  i.  p.  115. 

Lizards  are  called  f  ground-puppies.'  Varieties  of  small 
camelions  are  found  in  this  region.  They  are  considered  as 
harmless  animals,  though  when  taken,  they  show  a  disposition 
to  bite.  Probably  their  bite  is  not  venomous.  They  will  change, 
in  half  an  hour,  says  Mr  Flint,  to  all  the  colors  of  the  prism. 
Green  seems  to  be  their  favorite  color,  and  while  they  assume 
it,  the  under  part  of  the  neck  is  scarlet.  The  throat  swells,  and 
the  animal  emits  a  sharp  note  like  that  of  a  grasshopper.  '  We 
have  placed  them,'  says  Mr  Flint,  '  on  a  handkerchief,  and  they 
have  gradually  assumed  all  its  colors.  Placed  on  a  black  sur 
face  they  become  brown ;  but  they  evidently  suffer  while  under 
this  color,  as  is  manifested  by  their  uneasy  movements,  and  by 
strong  and  quick  palpitations.  They  are  very  active  and  nim 
ble  animals,  three  or  four  inches  in  length.' 
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« Murena  siren  is  a  very  singular  animal,'  says  Mr  Flint,  •  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  undescribed  by  naturalists.  It  somewhat  resem 
bles  the  lamprey,  and  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  seems  inter 
mediate  between  the  fish  and  the  lizard  class.  It  has  two  short 
legs  placed  near  the  head.  It  is  amphibious,  and  penetrates  the 
mud  with  the  facility  of  a  crawfish.'  Vol.  i.  p.  119. 

The  crawfish  are  very  troublesome  in  the  waters  of  the  West. 
Mill-dams  are  often  penetrated  and  seriously  injured  by  them  ; 
and  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi  has  more  than  once  been  so 
weakened  by  their  perforations,  as  to  be  gradually  worn  through 
and  broken  down. 

Under  the  head  of  rivers,  Mr  Flint  has  drawn  up  a  general 
description  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  tributaries  that  flow 
into  it,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  but  our  space  does  not  al 
low  us  to  make  an  extract  from  it.  To  this  succeeds  an  inter 
esting  chapter  on  the  Indian  population.  Our  author  appears 
to  us  to  think  a  little  less  highly,  than  some  writers,  of  the  char 
acter  of  the  native  population  of  this  continent,  and  hints  some 
doubts  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  right  in  the  soil  of 
their  hunting-grounds.  This  is  too  difficult  and  extensive  a 
topic  to  be  taken  up  at  the  present  time ;  and  it  would,  per 
haps,  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr  Flint  to  detach  from  their  con 
nexion,  his  opinions  on  matters  of  controversy.  We  make  the 
following  brief  quotation  by  way  of  doing  justice,  on  one  point, 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  government  toward  this 
unfortunate  race. 

4  All  words  would  be  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  portray,  in 
just  colors,  the  effects  of  whiskey  upon  such  a  race.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  heaviest  curse  that  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  has  en 
tailed  upon  them.  Every  obligation  of  duty,  as  philanthropists 
and  Christians,  imposes  upon  us  all  possible  efforts  to  prevent  the 
extirpation  of  the  whole  race ;  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
having  free  access  to  this  liquid  poison.  We  have  adverted  to  the 
stern  and  rigorous  prohibitions  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  are  generally  carried  into  effect ;  and  yet, 
in  some  way  or  other,  wherever  Americans  have  access,  Indians 
have  whiskey.  It  is  understood  that  the  laws  of  the  state  govern 
ments  and  of  the  general  government  are  not  in  concert  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  matter  of  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  states,  the  In 
dians  find  much  less  difficulty  in  procuring  whiskey,  than  in  the 
territories ;  and  of  course  intoxication  is  far  more  common.  The 
duties  of  the  states  imperiously  call  upon  them  to  frame  laws  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  general  government,  and  to  unite  with 
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that  to  prevent  these  unhappy  beings  from  exercising  their  suicide 
propensities.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185. 

The  chapter  of  monuments  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  dwell  upon  it. 

The  subject  of  the  present  population  is,  perhaps,  that  which 
will  furnish  the  most  ample  matter  of  reflection  to  the  philo 
sophic  mind.  Within  the  distinct  memory  of  those  now  on  the 
stage,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  called  a  wilder 
ness  ;  and  the  population  which  has  since  poured  into  it,  has 
had  to  contend  with  almost  every  kind  of  obstacle.  '  Sickness, 
solitude,  mountains,  the  war-whoop,  and  the  tomahawk,  wolves, 
and  panthers,'  presented  themselves  to  the  first  adventurers.  In 
1790,  the  population  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  exclusive 
of  Florida  and  the  country  west  of  the  river,  was  estimated  at 
one  hundred  thousand.  In  1800,  it  was  something  short  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  In  1810,  it  was  short  of  a 
million.  In  1820,  including  the  population  west  of  the  Mis 
sissippi,  and  rating  Florida  at  twenty  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  which  belong  to  this  Valley, 
at  three  hundred  thousand,  the  wrhole  population  of  this  region 
amounted  to  two  million  five  hundred  thousand.  Due  allow 
ance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  effect  of  emigration.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1830,  Ohio,  whose  population  is  the 
largest  and  densest  in  the  Western  states,  will  be  the  double  of 
what  it  was  in  1820;  and  the  emigration  out  of  this  state  is 
unquestionably  equal  to  the  emigration  into  it. 

The  national  character  of  the  Western  people  is  treated 
by  Mr  Flint  with  a  manly  spirit.  The  temper  of  the  British 
journals  on  this  head  is  truly  atrocious.  Even  the  l  New  Month 
ly  Magazine,'  we  are  told,  says  that  the  Kentuckians  flayed 
Tecumthe,  and  made  razor-straps  of  his  skin  !  That  some 
traces  of  the  effect  of  circumstances  should  be  seen,  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  is  a  matter  of  course ;  the  only  just 
subject  of  astonishment  is,  that  a  country  so  settled  should  ex 
hibit  all  the  essential  features  of  a  high  stage  of  civilization.  To 
compare  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  each  within  sixty  years  a  savage 
wilderness,  with  Ireland,  that  has  been  christianized  for  four 
teen  centuries,  and  is  within  a  day's  sail  of  the  very  metropo 
lis  of  civilization,  and  has  had  for  six  hundred  years  the  benefit 
of  being  governed  by  its  laws,  would  be  doing  great  injustice 
to  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  it  jwould  be 
possible  to  gather  from  the  public  prints  of  England  a  fair  set-off, 
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within  the  circuit  of  the  English  counties,  for  every  fact, 
that  has  ever  been  related  with  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  show 
ing  the  barbarity,  violence,  and  immorality  of  the  Western 
states. 

Mr  Flint  gives  curious  details  of  some  points  of  manners  in 
the  Western  country,  in  some  of  which,  as  the  discipline  of  the 
steam-boats,  our  brethren  of  the  West  are,  it  seems,  in  advance 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  can  ourselves  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  comparison,  and  have  seen  travellers  from  the  West,  (who 
would  be  alarmed  at  the  imputation  of  aristocracy)  shocked 
with  the  promiscuous  aspect  of  a  steam-boat's  company  on  the 
Delaware.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  steam-boat  civilization  (and 
it  is  as  important  a  mechanical  engine  of  civilization,  as  any 
that  has  been  devised  since  the  art  of  printing)  is  carried  far 
ther  on  the  Mississippi,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  first  steam-boat  on  these  waters  was  seen  in  1811.  In  the 
Appendix  to  his  work,  Mr  Flint  gives  us  the  names,  tonnage, 
and  places  of  construction,  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  steam 
boats,  which  navigate  the  Western  waters  ! 

The  observations  of  our  author  on  the  religious  character  of 
the  Western  people  will  reward  a  perusal.  We  make  no  apolo 
gy  for  the  introduction  of  the  following  extract. 

'  None,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  the  interest,  excited 
in  a  district  of  country,  perhaps  fifty  miles  in  extent,  by  the 
awaited  approach  of  the  time  for  a  camp-meeting  ;  and  none,  but 
one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have 
understood  what  produces  effect,  and  how  well  they  have  practised 
upon  it.  Suppose  the  scene  to  be,  where  the  most  extensive  ex 
citements  and  the  most  frequent  camp-meetings  have  been  during 
the  two  past  years,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys 
among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.  The  notice  has  been  circu 
lated  two  or  three  months.  On  the  appointed  day,  coaches,  chais 
es,  wagons,  carts,  people  on  horseback,  and  multitudes  travelling 
from  a  distance  on  foot,  wagons  with  provisions,  mattrasses,  tents, 
and  arrangements  for  the  stay  of  a  week,  are  seen  hurrying  from 
every  point  towards  the  central  spot.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove 
of  those  beautiful  and  lofty  trees,  natural  to  the  valleys  of  Ten 
nessee,  in  its  deepest  verdu-re,  and  beside  a  spring  branch,  for  the 
requisite  supply  of  water. 

'  The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  because  in  this  region 
opinion  is  all-powerful ;  and  they  are  there,  either  to  extend  their 
influence,  or  that  their  absence  may  not  be  noted,  to  diminish  it. 
Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to  electioneer,  and  gain  popularity. 
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Vast  numbers  are  there  from  simple  curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjoy 
a  spectacle.  The  young  and  the  beautiful  are  there,  with  mixed 
motives,  which  it  were  best  not  severely  to  scrutinize.  Children 
are  there,  their  young  eyes  glistening  with  the  intense  interest  of 
eager  curiosity.  The  middle-aged  fathers  and  mothers  of  families 
are  there,  with  the  sober  views  of  people,  whose  plans  in  life  are 
fixed,  and  waiting  calmly  to  hear.  Men  and  women  of  hoary 
hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  years 
invite.  Such  is  the  congregation,  consisting  of  thousands. 

'  A  host  of  preachers  of  different  denominations  are  there,  some 
in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth,  waiting  an  op 
portunity  for  display  ;  others,  who  have  proclaimed  the  Gospel,  as 
pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  remotest  North  of  our  vast  country 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  ready  to  utter  the  words, 
the  feelings,  and  the  experience,  which  they  have  treasured  up  in 
a  travelling  ministry  of  fifty  years,  and  whose  accents,  trembling 
with  age,  still  more  impressively  than  their  words,  announce,  that 
they  will  soon  travel  and  preach  no  more  on  the  earth,  are  there. 
Such  are  the  preachers. 

'  The  line  of  tents  is  pitched  ;  and  the  religious  city  grows  up 
in  a  few  hours  under  the  trees,  beside  the  stream.  Lamps  are 
hung  in  lines  among  the  branches  ;  and  the  effect  of  their  glare 
upon  the  surrounding  forest  is,  as  of  magic.  The  scenery  of  the 
most  brilliant  theatre  in  the  world  is  a  painting  only  for  children, 
compared  with  it.  Meantime  the  multitudes,  with  the  highest  ex 
citement  of  social  feeling  added  to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  ex 
pectation,  pass  from  tent  to  tent,  and  interchange  apostolic  greet 
ings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of  the  coming  solemnities.  Their 
coffee  and  tea  are  prepared,  and  their  supper  is  finished.  By  this 
time  the  moon,  for  they  take  thought,  to  appoint  the  meeting  at 
the  proper  time  of  the  moon,  begins  to  show  its  disk  above  the 
dark  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and  a  few  stars  are  seen  glim 
mering  through  the  intervals  of  the  branches.  The  whole  consti 
tutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  God.  An  old  man,  in  a 
dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity,  ascends  a  platform,  wipes  the 
dust  from  his  spectacles,  and  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  emotion, 
gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which  the  whole  assembled  multitude  can 
recite  the  words, — and  an  air,  in  which  every  voice  can  join. 
We  should  deem  poorly  of  the  heart,  that  would  not  thrill,  as  the 
song  is  heard,  like  the  "  sound  of  many  waters,"  echoing  among 
the  hills  and  mountains.  Such  are  the  scenes,  the  associations, 
and  such  the  influence  of  external  things  upon  a  nature  so  "  fear 
fully  and  wonderfully  "  constituted,  as  ours,  that  little  effort  is  ne 
cessary  on  such  a  theme  as  religion,  urged  at  such  a  place,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  fill  the  heart  and  the  eyes.  The  hoary  ora 
tor  talks  of  God,  of  eternity,  a  judgment  to  come,  and  all  that  is  im- 
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press! ve  beyond.  He  speaks  of  his  "  experiences,"  his  toils  and 
travels,  his  persecutions  and  welcomes,  and  how  many  he  has 
seen  in  hope,  in  peace  and  triumph,  gathered  to  their  fathers ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains  to  him,  his  only 
regret  is,  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in  the  silence  of  death, 
the  mercies  of  his  crucified  Redeemer. 

*  There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of  oratory,  to  produce 
in  such  a  place  the  deepest  movements  of  the  heart.  No  wonder, 
as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering  moisture  from  his  own 
eye,  that  his  audience  are  dissolved  in  tears,  or  uttering  the  ex 
clamations  of  penitence.  Nor  is  it  cause  for  admiration,  that 
many,  who  poized  themselves  on  an  estimation  of  higher  intellect, 
and  a  nobler  insensibility,  than  the  crowd,  catch  the  infectious 
feeling,  and  become  women  and  children  in  their  turn  ;  and 
though  they  "  came  to  scoff,  remain  to  pray." 

'  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  derision  of  these 
spectacles,  so  common  in  this  region,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  influence,  on  the  whole,  is  salutary,  and  the  general  bearing 
upon  the  great  interests  of  the  community,  good.  It  will  be  long, 
before  a  regular  ministry  can  be  generally  supported,  if  ever.  In 
place  of  that,  nothing  tends  so  strongly  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
influence  resulting  from  the  constant  duties  of  a  stated  ministry, 
as  the  recurrence  of  these  explosions  of  feeling,  which  shake  the 
moral  world,  and  purify  its  atmosphere,  until  the  accumulating 
seeds  of  moral  disease  require  a  similar  lustration  again.'  Vol.  i. 
pp.  220-223. 

The  pursuits  of  the  people  form  the  subject  of  a  curious 
chapter,  but  we  have  no  room  for  extracts.  The  reader  must 
absolutely  procure  the  book  itself. 

Having  gone  through  these  several  heads,  and  in  a  manner 
of  which  we  have  given  some  specimens,  Mr  Flint  engages  in 
the  general  history  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  beginning 
from  the  earliest  accounts  and  coming  down  to  the  present  day. 
Here  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  follow  him.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  work,  which,  for  its  great  importance  and  the  va 
riety  of  matter  necessarily  embraced  in  it,  Mr  Flint  will  do 
well,  in  his  second  edition,  to  revise.  It  will  bear  a  fuller  de 
tail  in  some  parts.  Authorities  ought  to  be  stated  more  fre 
quently.  Our  author  remarks,  in  the  outset  of  this  part  of  his 
work,  that  in  the  French  and  Spanish  portion  of  it,  he  has 
mostly  relied  on  the  manuscript  and  untranslated  work  of 
M.  de  la  Harpe.  Some  account  of  so  important  a  manuscript 
would  form  the  proper  subject  of  a  note. 

The  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
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the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  collectively,  is  succeeded  by  a  sep 
arate  account  of  the  states  and  territories  embraced  within  its 
limits,  namely,  the  territory  of  Florida,  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  the  Arkansas  territory,  the  states  of 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio. 
The  reader  perceives  the  rich  distribution  of  subjects.  We 
shall  have  discharged  our  duty,  if  in  the  account  we  have  al 
ready  given  of  the  work,  we  have  shown  it  to  be  one,  of  whose 
contents  the  American  student  ought  to  possess  himself.  He 
must  be  a  very  diligent  collector  of  information,  who  can  read 
any  one  of  these  chapters,  without  being  instructed  by  it.  We 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  this  part  of  the  work,  but  the  follow 
ing,  from  the  history  of  Tennessee,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
its  contents. 

In  1784,  North  Carolina  passed  a  law,  ceding  the  country, 
which  now  forms  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  the  United  States, 
provided  congress  should  accept  the  cession  within  two  years  ; 
the  jurisdiction  to  be  retained  by  North  Carolina  till  congress 
should  take  possession.  Upon  this,  the  citizens  called  a  con 
vention,  by  which  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  appli 
cable,  were  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  territory,  and  the  aid 
of  congress  was  invoked,  for  the  formation  of  a  new  state. 
Meanwhile  they  ordained  that  the  territory  should  be  governed 
by  a  convention,  and  that  this  convention  should  send  a  dele 
gate  to  congress. 

Congress  did  not  accept  this  cession,  and  North  Carolina  re 
pealed  her  law.  Meantime,  however,  parties  were  formed  in 
Tennessee ;  and  while,  on  one  side,  it  was  wished  to  return  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
resolved  to  adhere  to  the  separation.  A  new  convention  was 
called,  and  the  territory  was  declared  to  be  an  independent  state, 
under  the  name  of  Frankland.  The  convention  announced  to 
North  Carolina  the  independence  of  the  new  state,  and  sent  a 
delegate  to  congress ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notice 
was  taken,  by  that  body,  of  these  proceedings. 

'  In  1786,  the  state  of  Frankland  had  two  conflicting  courts  in 
its  limits.  The  one  acted  under  the  authority  of  their  own  state, 
and  the  other  under  that  of  North  Carolina.  Each  court  claim 
ed,  that  its  decisions  were  paramount;  and  in  fact,  the  only  one, 
that  had  a  right  to  act  in  the  case.  A  more  fruitful  source  of 
collision  and  quarrel  can  not  be  imagined,  than  such  a  state.  The 
sheriff  of  Frankland,  with  his  posse,  in  some  instances,  went  into 
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the  other  court,  seized  the  papers,  and  turned  the  officers  out  of 
doors.  The  North  Carolina  party,  as  soon  as  it  had  power,  retali 
ated  in  the  same  way.  Colonel  John  Sevier  was  elected  the  first 
governor  of  the  state  of  Frankland.  The  governor,  soon  after  his 
induction  into  office,  met  the  principal  man  on  the  North  Carolina 
side  of  the  question.  From  the  windy  and  inefficient  war  of 
words,  it  soon  proceeded  to  the  more  decisive  war  of  blows.  The 
argument  was  soon  settled  in  the  primitive  way  by  the  dint  of  fist. 
But  these  leaders  of  state  were  separated,  before  victory  declared 
on  either  side.  Their  humbler  retainers,  as  they  felt  in  duty 
bound,  imitated  the  example  of  their  superiors,  and  lost  an  eye,  or 
a  piece  of  flesh  of  less  importance  from  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  without  being  either  cooled,  or  convinced.  It  was  obvious, 
that  in  such  a  crisis  things  must  soon  come  to  a  more  serious  is 
sue,  than  a  fist-fight,  or  gouging  an  eye. 

4  The  county  of  Washington  elected  members  to  represent  them 
in  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Tipton,  who  had 
fought  the  governor  of  Frankland,  was  one  of  these  representa 
tives.  A  paper  containing  the  names  of  those,  who  were  willing 
to  accept  the  terms  of  North  Carolina,  and  secede  from  the  au 
thority  of  Frankland,  was  sent  by  these  members  to  the  assembly. 
Taxes  were  imposed  by  the  authority  of  both  legislatures,  and,  as 
may  be  easily  foreseen,  the  people  paid  neither,  with  much  spe- 
ciousness,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  they  did  not  know  to  which 
authority  they  ought  to  yield  their  money. 

'  This  year  the  Cherokees  renewed  their  attacks  upon  Tennes 
see.  William  Cocke,  Esq.,  was  delegated  to  congress.  He  made, 
before  that  body,  an  eloquent  speech,  placing  in  a  strong  light  the 
helplessness  and  misery  of  their  condition,  engaged  in  a  civil  war 
on  the  one  hand,  and  assailed  by  the  merciless  savages  on  the 
other.  This  time  he  was  heard,  and  his  representations  were  act 
ed  upon.  A  general  amnesty  was  passed,  in  regard  to  all  who 
expressed  a  readiness  to  yield  themselves  to  the  authorities  of 
North  Carolina.  It  was  enacted,  too,  that  the  officers,  who  had 
held  under  the  state  of  Frankland,  should  be  displaced,  and  their 
places  filled  by  persons  appointed  by  North  Carolina.  Many,  who 
held  under  the  new  state,  had  been  originally  appointed  by  North 
Carolina,  and  had  been  retained  in  their  offices  by  Frankland. 
They  were  considered  by  congress  in  the  light  of  persons,  who 
admitted  the  authority  of  the  new  state.  The  pacific,  and  yet  de 
cisive  measures  of  congress  seemed  at  once  to  restore  things  to 
their  former  position,  before  the  formation  of  the  state  of  Frank- 
land.  But  under  the  external  appearances  of  tranquillity  remain 
ed  the  smothered  fire.  There  still  remained  a  considerable  num 
ber,  staunch  for  the  cause  of  the  fallen  state,  and  disposed,  upon 
the  first  favorable  appearances,  to  rear  it  up  again.  Governor 
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Sevier  offered  the  services  of  these  men  to  Georgia,  in  the  pros 
pect  of  an  approaching  war  of  that  state  with  the  Creeks.  The 
legislature  of  that  state  having  deliberated  upon  the  proposition 
returned  a  very  polite  answer,  expressing  gratitude  for  the  kind 
ness  of  the  offer,  and  promising  a  return  of  their  services  in  any 
way,  which  should  not  be  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  Geor 
gia.  They  sent  a  state  of  their  case  to  Dr  Franklin,  soliciting 
advice.  He  wrote  them  in  reply,  that  he  thought  they  had  bet 
ter  accede  to  the  propositions  of  North  Carolina. 

*  Notwithstanding  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  Governor 
Sevier  retained  the  integrity  of  his  faith  in  the  new  state.  Geor 
gia,  as  a  state,  indeed,  was  only  ready  to  avail  herself  of  their 
military  services,  without  promising  any  return  of  good  offices. 
But  several  distinguished  individuals  of  that  state  wrote  to  him, 
expressing  their  own  good  wishes,  and  those  of  many  of  the  peo 
ple.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  distinguished  society  of 
Cincinnati.  A  copy  of  the  constitutions  of  the  thirteen  states, 
neatly  bound,  was  presented  him,  with  a  very  flattering  address. 
The  common  toast  in  Georgia  was,  "  Success  to  Frankland,  and 
its  virtuous  citizens."  But,  all  these  symptoms  of  convalescence 
notwithstanding,  in  1787,  the  legislature  of  Frankland  met  for  the 
last  time.  Little  was  done,  and  shortly  after  the  state  of  Frank- 
land  fell  by  natural  decease.'  Vol.  n.  pp.  31-33. 

We  have  seen  maps  of  the  United  States,  published  within 
a  few  years  at  London,  on  which,  where  Tennessee  ought  to 
stand,  the  word  Franklin  is  inserted. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Flint's  work  contains  the  account 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  the  most  valuable  part,  per 
haps,  of  the  work.  Commencing  with  page  350  of  this  vol 
ume,  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  general  order  and  circum 
stances  of  emigration  and  settlement  in  the  Western  states,  and 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  a  party  bound  to  that  re 
gion.  But  this,  with  many  other  curious  and  instructive  de 
tails,  we  are  obliged  wholly  to  pass  over. 

The  perusal  of  this  work  has  suggested  to  us  the  desirable 
ness  of  a  complete  collection  of  American  historians,  or  histor 
ical  works  relative  to  the  history  of  the  country,  to  be  underta 
ken  by  some  of  our  extensive  bookselling  houses  or  an  associa 
tion  of  them.  It  ought  to  contain,  in  a  regular  series,  both 
the  original  works  and  the  subsequent  compilations  ;  beginning 
with  such  productions  as  Captain  Smith's  History  of  Virginia, 
Winthrop's  Journal,  and  Prince's  Chronology,  and  coming 
down  through  compilations  of  a  later  date,  like  Hutchinson's 
Massachusetts  and  Smith's  New  York,  to  works  written  since 
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the  declaration  of  independence  and  at  the  present  day.  A 
complete  collection  of  charters  and  patents  should  form  a  part 
of  the  plan.  The  want  of  such  a  collection  is  severely  felt. 
Of  some  of  the  works,  which  would  enter  into  it,  one  or  two 
copies  only  are  known  to  exist  in  America  ;  and  even  of  works 
of  recent  publication,  many  are  out  of  print.  We  have  known 
unavailing  search  to  be  made  for  years,  in  all  our  large  cities, 
for  such  books  as  Sullivan's  History  of  Maine ;  and  McCalPs 
History  of  Georgia.  A  collection  like  that  proposed  might  be 
made  as  voluminous,  as  the  public  demand  was  found  on  trial 
to  require. 


ART.  VI. — A  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christo 
pher  Columbus.  By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  3  vols.  8vo* 
New  York,  and  London.  1828. 

THIS  is  one  of  those  works,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
delight  of  readers  and  the  despair  of  critics.  It  is  as  nearly 
perfect  in  its  kind,  as  any  work  well  can  be  ;  and  there  is 
therefore  little  or  nothing  left  for  the  reviewer,  but  to  write  at 
the  bottom  of  every  page,  as  Voltaire  said  he  should  be  obliged 
to  do,  if  he  published  a  commentary  on  Racine,  Pulchre ! 
bene  !  optime  !  And  as  the  reputation  of  the  author  is  so  well 
established,  that  he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  our  recommend 
ation  as  a  passport  to  the  public  favor,  it  may  appear,  and  in 
fact  is,  almost  superfluous  to  pretend  to  give  a  formal  review  of 
his  book.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  satis 
faction  of  adding  the  mite  of  our  poor  applause  to  the  ample 
and  well  deserved  harvest  of  fame,  that  has  already  rewarded 
the  labors  of  our  ingenious,  excellent,  and  amiable  fellow  citi 
zen  ;  nor  would  it,  as  we  conceive,  be  proper  to  omit  noticing 
in  this  journal  a  work,  however  well  known  to  the  public,  which 
we,  consider  as  being,  on  the  whole,  more  honorable  to  the  lit 
erature  of  the  country,  than  any  one  that  has  hitherto  appear 
ed  among  us.  Before  we  proceed  to  give  our  opinion  in  detail 
of  the  '  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,'  we 
shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  and  merit  of  Mr 
Irving's  other  works,  premising  that  we  write  tinder  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  feelings  that  naturally  result  from  a  good  deal  of 
friendly  personal  intercourse  with  this  gentleman.  If  any  read 
er  shall  suspect,  that  we  judge  Mr  Irving  too  favorably  because 
we  know  him  too  well,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  make  any  de 
ductions  from  the  sum  total  of  our  commendation,  that  he  may 
on  this  account  deem  in  candor  to  be  necessary. 

Mr  Irving  shares,  in  some  degree,  the  merit  and  the  glory 
that  belong  to  the  illustrious  hero  of  his  present  work,  that  of 
leading  the  way  in  a  previously  unexplored  and  untrodden  path 
of  intellectual  labor.  He  is  the  first  writer  of  purely  Cisatlan 
tic  origin  and  education,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  a  high 
and  undisputed  reputation,  founded  entirely  on  literary  talent 
and  success.  This  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  very  judi 
cious  and  discerning  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  upon 
the  first  publication  of  the  *  Sketch  Book ;'  and  it  is,  as  we  con 
ceive,  a  substantially  correct  one.  In  saying  this,  we  are  per 
fectly  aware  that  there  have  been  found  among  us,  at  every 
period  during  the  two  centuries  of  our  history,  individuals  high 
ly  distinguished,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  important  and 
useful  labors  in  various  branches  of  art  and  science.  We 
mean  not  to  detract,  in  the  least,  from  their  well-earned  fame, 
which  we  cherish,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  richest  treasure  that 
belongs  to  their  posterity,  and  would  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  establish  and  enlarge.  We  say  not  that  Mr  Irving 
is  the  first  or  the  greatest  man  that  ever  handled  a  pen  in 
the  United  States.  Vixere  fortes  ante  Jlgamemnona.  Our 
pilgrim  fathers  were  accomplished  scholars  and  powerful 
writers,  according  to  the  taste  and  learning  of  the  times. 
One  of  their  immediate  successors,  the  pride  and  ornament 
in  his  day  of  a  highly  respectable  college,  is  justly  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  most  profound  and  acute  metaphysi 
cians  of  Europe.  The  state  papers  of  the  revolution  have 
been  pronounced,  by  the  first  orator  and  statesmen  of  the 
mother  country,  to  equal  or  surpass  the  noblest  efforts  of  an 
tiquity  of  the  same  description.  In  the  exact  sciences  we 
have  contributed  as  much  or  more  than  our  share  to  the  com 
mon  stock  of  discovery  and  improvement,  from  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  up  to  the  present  day. 
But  our  success  in  the  department  of  polite  literature  and 
poetry  (which  are  essentially  one  and  the  same  thing)  had  not, 
until  a  very  recent  period,  corresponded  with  our  progress 
in  most  others.  After  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Trum- 
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bulls,  the  Hopkinsons,  the  Dwights,  the  Barlows,  the  Hum- 
phreyses, — Arcadians  all, — all  animated  with  a  fine  spirit  and  by 
no  means  laboring  without  effect,  but  yet  rather  as  amateurs  than 
as  artists  ; — after  all  that  had  been  done  by  these  and  various 
others  of  equal  or  hardly  inferior  merit,  we  still  wanted  the 
'  sacred  poet.'  We  had  no  name  distinguished  by  repeated 
triumphs  on  the  field  of  polite  learning,  too  brilliant  to  be  over 
looked,  too  generally  acknowledged  abroad  and  at  home  to  be 
gainsaid  or  controverted,  which  we  could  present  to  friend 
and  foe  as  a  proof  of  our  capacity  for  these  delightful  pur 
suits  ;  no  series  of  elegant  and  highly  finished  works  of  this 
class  in  verse  or  prose,  to  exhibit  as  specimens  of  what  we 
could  accomplish. 

The  reasons  of  this  deficiency  are  too  obvious  in  themselves, 
and  have  been  too  often  published  in  good  and  ill  nature,  to  be 
now  questionable.  It  was  not  owing  to  want  of  genius.  That 
divine  gift  has  been  as  liberally  imparted  in  the  goodness  of 
Providence  to  this  nation  as  to  any  other,  that  ever  flourished 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the  English  race,  to  which  we 
belong,  has  always  been  preeminently  distinguished  in  both  the 
great  branches,  Saxon  and  Norman,  that  combine  to  form  its 
mingled  stock,  by  the  favor  of  the  Muses.  Nor  yet  did  the 
difficulty  lie  in  want  of  patronage,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  developement  of 
genuine  excellence.  The  real  cause,  as  has  been  very  gener 
ally  felt  by  judicious  observers,  was  the  condition  of  the  coun 
try,  which  created  an  urgent  and  continual  demand  for  talent 
in  the  various  walks  of  active  life.  A  vast  continent  was  to  be 
subdued  and  cultivated  ;  all  the  branches  of  mechanical  indus 
try  (as  far  as  the  mother  country  would  permit  us  to  exercise 
them)  to  be  commenced.  Here  was  business  enough  for  the 
mass  of  the  people.  For  minds  of  an  elevated  stamp,  the  lib 
eral  professions,  education,  public  and  private,  and  the  high 
functions  of  government,  opened  fields  of  action,  into  which 
such  minds  could  not  hesitate  to  enter.  The  desk,  the  bench, 
the  professor's  chair,  the  principal  political  and  military  offices, 
were  not  with  us  the  patrimony  of  particular  families,  but  the 
acknowledged  property  of  merit  and  talent,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  showed  themselves,  were  summoned,  by  the  loud  and 
unanimous  acclaim  of  the  public,  to  enter  in  and  take  posses 
sion.  Had  our  fathers  been  insensible  to  this  high  vocation, 
they  would  have  shown  that  they  were  unworthy  of  it,  and  in- 
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capable  of  excellence  in  anything.  Our  Ovids  and  Martials 
were  therefore  lost  in  Franklins,  Adamses,  and  Jeffersons,  as 
were  those  of  England  in  Murrays  and  Pulteneys  ;  and  the 
loss,  we  may  well  add,  was  exceeding  gain. 

It  was  not  then  the  absence  of  talent  or  poetical  inspiration, 
but  the  more  imperious  and  urgent, — let  us  not  be  unjust  to  our 
ancestors, — the  nobler  and  loftier  nature  of  the  call  for  active  la 
bor  in  the  moral  and  political  service  of  the  public,  that  check 
ed  for  a  time  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  arts.  The  shepherd 
in  Virgil,  who  was  compelled  to  abandon  at  once  his  country 
and  his  favorite  amusements,  beheld  with  admiration,  if  not 
with  envy,  his  comrade  playing  on  his  rustic  pipe,  under  the 
shade  of  the  accustomed  beech  tree.  Our  fathers,  if  they  felt 
any  emotions  of  regret,  at  quitting  their  literary  and  poetical 
pursuits,  could  at  least  console  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  they  made  the  sacrifice,  not  to  quit  but  to  serve  their  coun 
try  ;  and  in  obedience  to  her  sacred  voice,  sprang  with  alacrity 
.  and  pleasure  into  the  walks  of  active  life.  We  had  men 
enough  among  us,  who  were  '  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
song ' ;  who  in  earlier  life  exhibited  splendid  proofs  that  their 
love  was  by  no  means  an  unrequited  passion  ;  and  who,  had 
they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  letters,  would  have  car 
ried  off  the  most  brilliant  honors  in  any  department  which  they 
might  have  selected.  Such  were  the  persons,  whose  names 
we  mentioned  above  honoris  causa ;  but  they  too  fell  under 
the  general  rule,  and  could  not  withstand  those  inducements  to 
engage,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  public  service,  that 
wrought  with  irresistible  force  upon  every  generous  soul. 
They  were  all,  as  is  well  known,  employed  in  the  highest,  the 
gravest,  the  most  absorbing  political,  moral,  or  military  affairs  ; 
and  we  possess  in  their  literary  effusions  either  the  unripe  fruits 
of  their  youth,  or  the  hasty  and  casual  recreations,  that  amused 
the  few  leisure  hours  of  their  maturer  years.  Mr  Barlow,  for 
example,  was  originally  a  poet  of  great  promise.  His  '  Vision 
of  Columbus,'  written  at  a  very  early  age,  and  which  has 
not  been  improved  by  his  subsequent  labors  upon  it,  exhib 
ited  a  talent,  which,  if  properly  cultivated  by  persevering  study 
and  assiduous  exercise,  would  have  produced  works  of  a  very 
high,  if  not  of  the  highest  order ;  but  he  was  hurried  away, 
like  the  rest,  by  the  animating  movement  of  every  thing  about 
him,  and  swept  at  once  into  active  life,  where  the  serious 
affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  gradually  diverted  his  mind 
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from  his  earlier  pursuits,  and  diminished  his  capacity  to  excel 
in  them  ;  so  that  when  he  came  back  to  them  at  a  later  period, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  corrected  edition  of  his  poem, 
he  had  lost  a  part  of  his  power,  and  his  verse  had  not  quite 
the  same  freshness  and  vigor,  that  distinguished  it  before. 
It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  see  in  these  productions,  though 
of  somewhat  inferior  poetical  merit,  how  fondly  his  thoughts 
reverted,  from  amidst  the  busy  scenes  in  which  he  was  en 
gaged,  to  the  happy  period  of  his  youth,  and  dwelt,  in  fond 
recollection,  on  the  rocky  hills  of  New  England,  and  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  in  which  he  had  his  birth. 
Thus  we  find  him,  while  accompanying  the  French  army  as  a 
representative  of  the  Convention  on  the  first  invasion  of  Pied 
mont,  so  strongly  excited  by  the  view  of  the  maize  which  grows 
in  abundance  in  that  country,  though  little  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  that  he  wrote,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
amid  the  tumults  of  the  campaign,  one  of  his  prettiest  and 
most  lively  poems.  Mr  Barlow's  case  was  that  of  all  the  rest. 
General  Humphreys  was  a  military  officer  of  high  rank,  and 
a  foreign  minister.  He  wrote  most  of  his  poems  in  the  tent  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could 
not  well  in  this  case  have  been  pitched  on  the  summits  of  Pin- 
dus,  or  in  the  classic  valley  of  Aonian  Aganippe.  Considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written,  his  poems 
are  far  from  wanting  merit,  and  are  equal  to  the  similar  produc 
tions  of  the  most  celebrated  geniuses  of  Europe.  They  are 
quite  as  good,  for  instance,  as  the  poems  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
most  of  which  were  also  written  in  the  camp,  and  some  of 
them  on  the  eve  of  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  battles. 
The  works  of  both  belong  to  the  class  of  amateur  productions, 
which,  as  such,  can  never  reach  the  highest  degree  of  excel 
lence  ;  for  this  can  only  be  attained,  in  any  department  of  in 
tellectual  labor,  by  the  exclusive  and  persevering  devotion  of  a 
whole  mind,  for  a  whole  life.  Dr  Dwight,  in  like  manner,  who 
possessed  a  naturally  powerful  and  highly  poetical  intellect,  with 
a  fund  of  activity  and  industry,  which  would  have  carried  him 
to  the  first  rank  in  any  profession,  as  it  did  in  that  which  he  pur 
sued,  after  offering  his  youthful  vows  at  the  shrine  of  the  Muses 
in  'Greenfield  Hill'  and  the  <  Conquest  of  Canaan,'  gave  up  his 
riper  years  to  the  serious  labors  of  his  sacred  calling,  and  of  pub 
lic  instruction  ;  in  which  he  shone  beyond  comparison  the 
brightest  name  of  his  day ;  while  he  published  writings  analo- 
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gous  to  these  occupations,  that  are  justly  esteemed  as  among 
the  most  valuable  of  their  class. 

Active  life,  in  short,  absorbed  the  whole  talent  of  the  country. 
It  is  of  little  importance  to  the  general  truth  of  these  remarks, 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  one  or  two  names,  in  the  course  of 
the  two  centuries  to  which  our  history  extends,  that  can  fairly 
be  cited  as  exceptions.  If  there  be  such,  the  men  who  bore 
them  were  isolated  beings,  who  belonged  to  another  world  and 
a  future  age.  They  formed  no  school,  they  left  no  intellectual 
progeny  to  perpetuate  their  fame  ;  the  public  taste  was  not  pre 
pared  to  feel  and  appreciate  their  merit,  and  they  lived  and 
died  almost  unknown  to  their  contemporaries.  If  the  Muses 
did  in  fact  carve  the  name  of  Philenia  upon  every  laurel  in  the 
grove  of  fame,  as  one  of  her  admirers  assures  us,  this  same 
grove  was  at  that  time  so  little  frequented  as  a  public  walk,  that 
the  circumstance  passed  almost  without  notice.  Dr  Franklin 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  first-rate  writer ;  but  he  has  no 
pretensions  to  the  poetical  garland,  which  he  voluntarily  relin 
quished,  like  the  odier  persons  we  have  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  public  service  and  the  cul 
tivation  of  science.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  has  perhaps 
the  best  claim  to  rank  as  an  exception  from  the  general  rule, 
and  to  assert  the  character  of  a  really  powerful  and  original 
writer  in  the  department  of  polite  literature.  His  works 
still  retain  their  hold  upon  the  public  attention,  and  have 
rather  risen  than  declined  in  reputation  since  his  death. 
And  his  case  singularly  exemplifies  the  observations  made 
above,  in  regard  to  the  few  persons  who  might  be  viewed 
as  exceptions  to  our  remarks.  He  lived,  as  it  were,  unknown 
to  the  public.  His  works  were  widely  circulated  and  read ; 
but,  as  we  are  told,  generally  received  as  of  foreign  origin. 
Finally  when  he  had  at  last  fought  his  way  into  some  degree 
of  notoriety  at  home,  and  begun  of  course  to  partake  the 
feelings  of  the  world  around  him,  he  seems  Ijke  the  rest  to 
have  been  swept  away  from  his  original  bias  towards  letters 
and  poetry,  into  the  large  stream  of  active  life.  The  last  of 
his  productions  was  a  political  journal  entitled  '  The  American 
Register,'  and  had  his  days  been  prolonged,  he  probably  would 
have  devoted  the  rest  of  them  to  the  party  controversies  of 
the  time.  Dennie,  another  natural  poet,  published,  under  the 
name  of  a  literary  journal,  only  a  more  refined  and  elegant 
political  newspaper  ;  and  our  townsman  Paine,  singularly  gifted 
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as  he  was  with  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  a  real  poet,  generally  devoted  the  few  intervals,  which  he 
could  spare  from  his  pleasures  for  labor  of  any  kind,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  newspaper.  Such,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  was  the  all-absorbing  influence  of  the  at 
tractions  of  active  life  upon  the  whole  mass  of  mind  existing 
among  us.  The  period  when  the  three  last  writers  lived,  ap 
proached,  however,  so  nearly  to  the  present,  that  had  any  one 
of  them  possessed  the  vigorous  moral  constitution,  which  is  in 
dispensable  to  the  full  activity  and  effect  of  literary  talent  under 
any  circumstances,  and  especially  when  a  new  course  is  to  be 
struck  out,  he  would  probably  have  seized  the  palm  that  was 
reserved  for  another  brow,  and  marked  the  opening  of  our 
Western  school  of  polite  literature.  But  these  three  gifted 
spirits,  all  of  celestial  mould,  were  like  the  falcon  in  Shakspeare, 
hawked  at  and  killed,  while  towering  in  their  pride  of  flight, 
by  the  devil  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  thus  failed  of  accom 
plishing  their  high  vocation.  Their  immature  and  unfinished 
productions,  though  glowing  at  times  with  life  and  energy,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  the  first  faint  streaks  of  light,  that  preceded 
and  announced  the  approach  of  day. 

Finally  however,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  our  population, 
wealth,  and  literary  advantages,  the  period  arrived,  when  the 
calls  of  business  no  longer  absorbed  all  the  cultivated  intellect 
existing  in  the  country ;  when,  after  these  were  fully  satisfied, 
there  remained  a  portion  of  taste,  zeal,  and  talent  to  be  em 
ployed  in  purely  literary  and  scientific  pursuits ;  when  the  pub 
lic  mind  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  and  appreciate  any 
really  superior  merit,  that  might  present  itself,  in  those~depart- 
ments ;  when  in  fact  the  nation,  having  been  somewhat  galled 
by  the  continual  sneers  of  a  set  of  heartless  and  senseless  for 
eigners  upon  our  want  of  literary  talent,  was  rather  anxious  to 
possess  some  positive  facts,  which  could  be  offered  as  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  and  was  prepared  of  course  to  hail  the  appear 
ance  of  a  writer  of  undoubted  talent,  with  a  kind  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  ;  when  finally,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  first  exam 
ple  of  success,  that  should  be  given  in  this  way,  would  natu 
rally  be  followed  by  an  extensive  developement  of  the  same 
sort  of  activity,  throughout  the  country,  in  the  persons  of  a  host 
of  literary  aspirants,  sometimes  directly  imitating  their  proto 
type,  and  always  inspired  and  encouraged  by  his  good  fortune, 
who  would  make  up  together  the  front  rank  of  what  is  com- 
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monly  called  a  school  of  polite  literature.  To  get  this  example 
was  the  brilliant  part  reserved,  in  the  course  of  our  literary 
history,  for  Mr  Washington  Irving.  His  universal  popularity 
among  readers  of  all  classes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  rest 
ing  exclusively  on  the  purely  literary  merit  of  his  productions, 
wholly  independent  of  extraneous  or  interested  motives,  attest 
ed  t>y  repeated  successes,  in  various  forms  of  composition,  and 
stamped  by  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  most  acute, 
judicious,  and  unsparing  critics,  justifies,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  his  pretension  to  be  viewed  as  the  valorous  knight,  who 
was  called,  in  the  order  of  destiny,  to  break  the  spell,  which 
appeared,  at  least  to  our  good  natured  European  brethren,  to 
be  thrown  over  us  in  this  respect ;  to  achieve  the  great  and 
hitherto  unaccomplished  adventure  of  establishing  a  purely 
American  literary  reputation  of  the  first  order ;  and  demon 
strate  the  capacity  of  his  countrymen  to  excel  in  the  elegant,  as 
they  had  before  done  in  all  the  useful  and  solid  branches  of  learn 
ing.  To  have  done  this  is  a  singular  title  of  honor,  and  will  al 
ways  remain  such,  whatever  laurels  of  a  different  kind  may 
hereafter  be  won  by  other  pretenders.  Thoroughly  labored 
and  highly  finished  as  they  all  are,  Mr  Irving's  works  will  hard 
ly  be  surpassed  in  their  w,ay.  Other  writers  may  no  doubt 
arise,  in  the  course  of  time,  who  will  exhibit  in  verse  or  prose 
a  more  commanding  talent,  and  soar  a  still  loftier  flight  in  the 
empyrean  sky  of  glory.  Some  western  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Corneille,  or  Calderon,  may  irradiate  our  literary  world 
with  a  flood  of  splendor,  that  shall  throw  all  other  greatness  into 
the  shade.  This  or  something  like  it  may  or  may  not  happen  ; 
but  even  if  it  should,  it  can  never  be  disputed  that  the  mild  and 
beautiful  genius  of  Mr  Irving  was  the  Morning-Star,  that  led 
up  the  march  of  our  heavenly  host ;  and  that  he  has  a  fair 
right,  much  fairer  certainly  than  the  great  Mantuan,  to  assume 
the  proud  device,  Primus  ego  in  patriam.  To  have  done  this, 
we  repeat,  is  a  singular  triumph,  far  higher  than  that  of  mere 
ly  adding  another  name  to  a  long  list  of  illustrious  predeces 
sors,  who  flourished  ,in  the  same  country.  It  implies  not 
merely  taste  and  talent,  but  originality,  the  quality  which  forms 
the  real  distinction,  if  there  be  one,  between  what  we  call  gen 
ius  and  every  other  degree  of  intellectual  power ;  the  quality, 
in  comparison  with  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  observes, 
all  other  literary  accomplishments  are  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
It  implies  moreover  the  possession  of  high  and  honorable  moral 
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qualities  ;  the  bold  and  daring  resolution,  that  plans  with  vigor 
and  decision  ;  the  unyielding  firmness  of  purpose,  that  never 
tires  or  falters  in  the  task  of  execution.  These  qualities, 
which  are  obviously  necessary  to  such  success  as  that  of  Mr 
Irving,  have  also,  as  exemplified  in  his  writings,  been  carefully 
kept  within  bounds,  and  have  not  only  been  prevented  from 
running  into  their  kindred  excesses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  judiciously  and  gracefully  veiled  from  the  public  eye,  by 
the  outward  forms  that  rather  belong  to  a  character  of  an  op 
posite  cast ;  a  modesty,  that  has  never  deserted  him  under  all 
his  popularity,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  for  decorum  and  pro 
priety  as  well  as  the  higher  principles  of  morals,  from  which  the 
dazzling  success,  that  has  unfortunately  attended  a  different  line 
of  conduct  in  some  contemporary  writers,  has  never  for  a  mo 
ment  induced  him  to  deviate.  This  combination  of  estimable 
and  in  some  respects  almost  contradictory  moral  qualities,  with 
a  high  intellectual  power  and  fine  taste,  tends  to  render  the  in 
fluence  of  Mr  Irving's  example  not  less  favorable  to  the  coun 
try,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  it  is  in  a  purely  literary  one. 

The  great  effect  which  it  has  produced,  in  this  latter  respect, 
is  sufficiently  evident  already,  in  the  number  of  good  writers, 
in  various  forms  of  elegant  literature,  who  have  sprung  up 
among  us  within  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  Mr  Irving,  and  who  justify  our  preceding  remark, 
that  he  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  school. 
We  have  already  a  novelist  of  extraordinary  power  and  facility, 
decidedly  original,  although  in  form  an  imitator ;  and  second 
only  in  popularity,  among  contemporary  writers  of  his  class,  to 
his  celebrated  model.  We  have  a  second  novelist  of  gentler 
mien,  as  beseems  her  sex,  whose  rapid  and  constantly  progres 
sive  improvement  seems  to  indicate,  that  she  is  destined  one 
day  to  approach,  if  not  to  equal  or  surpass,  the  merit  of  her 
amiable  sister  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  We  have  several  youthful 
poets,  who  have  already  earned,  by  the  best  and  purest  arts,  an 
early  reputation,  which  the  labors  of  their  riper  age  will  no 
doubt  extend  and  enlarge.  To  these  distinguished  examples 
might  be  added  a  long  list  of  other  aspirants  of  various,  in 
some  instances  perhaps,  not  inferior  degrees  of  excellence; 
and  when  we  take  into  view,  at  the  same  time,  the  remarkable 
developement  of  literary  taste,  the  increased  demand  for  books 
and  journals,  the  improvements  in  the  modes  and  means  of  ed 
ucation,  and  the  augmented  attention  which  is  given,  in  every 
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way,  to  science  and  letters,  we  have  a  full  right  to  assume  that 
a  decided  change  has  taken  place,  in  this  respect,  in  the  state 
of  the  country  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  We 
mean  not  of  course  to  say,  that  this  change  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  example  and  success  of  Mr  Irving.  We  have  on  the  con 
trary  already  explained,  in  sufficient  detail,  that  his  appear 
ance  was  in  itself  one  of  the  results  of  the  same  general  causes, 
that  produced  the  other  effects  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
We  only  intend  to  intimate,  that  he  has  the  peculiar  merit  and 
fortune  of  having  taken  the  lead,  under  the  influence  of  these 
causes,  in  a  course,  in  which  he  could  not  but  be  followed  and 
sustained  by  numerous  successors,  who  would  of  necessity  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  form  and  character  of  his  produc 
tions.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  more  distinguished  writers, 
who  have  since  appeared,  are  from  his  own  state, — while  it  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  vast  extent,  population,  wealth,  and 
generally  thriving  situation  of  that  '  empire  in  embryo,'  New 
York ;  circumstances  which  all  tend  very  strongly  to  stimulate 
every  form  of  intellectual  activity, — must  nevertheless  be  re 
garded  in  part,  as  a  proof  of  the  direct  operation  of  the  suc 
cess  of  Mr  Irving. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  circumstances,  that  attended  the  ap 
pearance  of  this  writer  in  the  literary  career,  we  shall  now  offer 
a  few  observations  on  the  character  and  value  of  his  works. 
We  trust  that,  in  treating  this  subject  somewhat  fully,  we  shall 
not  be  considered,  by  our  readers,  as  giving  it  a  disproportion 
ate  importance.  Independently  of  the  fact,  that  discussions  of 
a  purely  literary  character  form  an  agreeable  variety  in  a  jour 
nal  intended  for  readers  of  various  descriptions,  and  are  per 
haps  (as  far  as  respects  the  topic)  not  less  acceptable  to  many 
than  the  essays  on  the  graver  themes  that  generally  occupy  our 
pages,  we  may  add  that  their  real  importance  is  not  to  be  meas 
ured  by  the  extent  of  their  influence  on  passing  events. 
Science  and  letters  touch  the  secret  springs,  that  regulate  the 
whole  complicated  movement  of  the  political  machine  ;  while 
the  business  of  administration,  with  all  its  bustle  and  parade, 
and  in  all  its  different  departments  of  war-making,  peace-ma 
king,  speech-making,  tax  laying  and  gathering,  office  seeking 
and  holding,  and  so  forth,  can  only  terminate  at  best  in  winding 
up  the  said  machine,  and  keeping  it  in  action.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  civilized  periods,  the  literature  of  one  age  determines  in 
a  great  degree  the  history  of  the  next.  Voltaire,  said  his 
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friend  Condorcet  at  the  hottest  epoch  of  the  French  revolution, 
n'«  pas  vu  tout  ce  qu'il  a  fait,  mais  il  a  fait  tout  ce  que  nous 
voyons.  The  nature  of  the  operation  of  the  writings  of  one 
generation  on  the  form  and  spirit  of  society  in  the  next,  depends 
very  much  on  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  received  as  mere 
ly  literary  productions  by  contemporaries.  Literary  and  criti 
cal  discussions  are  not  therefore,  as  some  suppose,  merely  valu 
able  as  the  elegant  recreations  of  opulent  leisure,  but  are  es 
sentially  connected  with  interests  of  deep  and  lasting  import 


ance. 


If  we  examine  the  works  of  Mr  Irving,  with  reference  to 
the  usual  division  of  manner  and  substance,  we  may  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  his  style  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
finished  and  agreeable  forms,  in  which  the  English  language 
has  ever  been  presented.  Lord  Byron  has  somewhere  spoken 
of  him,  as  the  second  prose  writer  of  the  day,  considering  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  the  first ;  but  with  due  deference  to  his  lord 
ship's  judgment,  which  was  far  from  being  infallible  in  criticism 
or  anything  else,  we  cannot  but  consider  Mr  Irving,  as  respects 
mere  style,  decidedly  superior  to  Sir  Walter.  The  latter,  no 
doubt,  has  exhibited  a  greater  vigor  and  fertility  of  imagination, 
which,  with  his  talent  for  versification,  entitle  him  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  world  of  letters ;  but  viewing  him  merely  as  a  prose 
writer,  his  style,  when  not  sustained  by  the  interest  of  a  connected 
narrative,  will  be  found  to  possess  no  particular  merit,  and  in 
some  of  his  later  writings  is  negligent  and  incorrect  to  an  extent, 
that  places  it  below  mediocrity.  That  of  Mr  Irving,  on  the 
contrary,  is,  in  all  his  works,  uniformly  of  the  first  order.  Its 
peculiar  characteristic  is  a  continual  and  sustained  elegance,  the 
result  of  the  union  of  a  naturally  fine  taste,  with  conscientious 
and  unwearied  industry.  His  language  is  not  remarkable  for 
energy,  nor  have  we  often  noticed  in  it  any  extraordinary  hap 
piness  or  brilliancy  of  mere  expression.  Though  generally 
pure  and  correct,  it  is  not  uniformly  so  ;  and  there  are  one  or 
two  unauthorized  forms,  which  will  be  found  by  a  nice  observ 
er  to  recur  pretty  often.  Its  attraction  lies,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  charm  of  finished  elegance,  which  it  never  loses.  The 
most  harmonious  and  poetical  words  are  carefully  selected. 
Every  period  is  measured  and  harmonized  with  nice  precision. 
The  length  of  the  sentences  is  judiciously  varied  ;  and  the  tout 
ensemble  produces  on  the  ear  an  effect  very  little,  if  at  all,  infe 
rior  to  that  of  the  finest  versification.  Indeed  such  prose, 
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while  it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  substantially  poetry, 
does  not  appear  to  us,  when  viewed  merely  as  a  form  of  lan 
guage,  to  differ  essentially  from  verse.  The  distinction  be 
tween  verse  and  prose  evidently  does  not  lie  in  rhyme,  taking 
the  word  in  its  modern  sense,  or  in  any  particular  species  of 
rhythm,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  ancients.  Rhyme, 
however  pleasing  to  accustomed  ears  (and  we  ;  own  the  soft 
impeachment'  of  relishing  it  as  much  as  others),  is,  we  fear, 
but  too  evidently  a  remnant  of  the  false  taste  of  a  bar 
barous  age ;  and  of  rhythm  there  are  a  thousand  varieties  in 
the  poetry  of  every  cultivated  language,  which  agree  in  noth 
ing,  but  that  they  are  all  harmonious  arrangements  of  words. 
If  then  we  mean  by  rhythm  or  verse  merely  the  form  of  po 
etry,  and  not  any  particular  measure  or  set  of  measures  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  it  seems  to  imply  nothing  but  such 
a  disposition  of  words  and  sentences,  as  shall  strike  the  ear 
with  a  regular  melodious  flow ;  and  elegant  prose,  like  that  of 
Mr  Irving,  for  instance,  comes  clearly  within  the  definition. 
Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  this  delicate  species  of  rhythm 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  more  artificial 
ones.  The  latter,  which  are  obvious  and,  as  it  were,  coarse 
methods  of  arrangement,  are  perhaps  natural  to  the  ruder  pe 
riods  of  language,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  in  poems  in 
tended  for  music ;  but  for  every  other  purpose  it  would  seem, 
that  the  most  perfect  melody  is  that,  which  is  most  completely 
unfettered,  and  in  which  the  traces  of  art  are  best  concealed. 
There  is  something  more  exquisitely  sweet  in  the  natural  strains 
of  the  Eolian  harp,  as  they  swell  and  fall  upon  the  ear,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  gentle  breeze,  on  a  fine  moonlight  evening, 
than  in  the  measured  flow  of  any  artificial  music.  But  we 
must  leave  these  considerations,  which  would  admit  of  some 
developement,  and  return  to  our  author. 

If  the  elegant  prose  of  Mr  Irving  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  but 
little  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  finest  verse,  and  at  all  events  one 
of  the  most  finished  forms  of  the  English  language,  the  char 
acter  and  the  substance  of  his  writings  is  also  entirely  and  ex 
clusively  poetical.  It  is  evident  enough  that  <  divine  Philoso 
phy  '  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  his  affections.  Shakspeare,  though 
he  was  willing  to  '  hang  up  philosophy,'  out  of  compliment  to 
the  charming  Juliet,  when  he  chose  to  take  it  down  again,  could 
put  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  the  blush.  But  such  is  not 
the  taste  of  Mr  Irving.  His  aim  is  always  to  please  ;  and  nev- 
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er  to  instruct,  at  least  by  general  truths.  If  be  ever  teaches, 
he  confines  himself  to  plain  matter  of  fact.  He  even  goes  far 
ther,  and  with  the  partiality  of  a  true  lover,  who  can  see  no 
beauty  except  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  mistress,  he  at  times  deals 
rather  rudely  with  philosophy,  and  more  than  insinuates  that 
she  is  a  sort  of  prosing  mad-cap,  who  babbles  eternally  without 
ever  knowing  what  she  is  talking  of.  Now  we  hold  this  doc 
trine  to  be  clearly  heretical.  We  conceive  that  the  universe  is 
not  less  worthy  of  being  studied  as  an  expression  of  the  pure 
and  glorious  ideas  or  images  that  dwell  eternally  in  the  Supreme 
mind,  than  when  viewed  merely  as  a  pleasing  and  varied  pano 
rama,  or  moving  picture ;  and  that  it  even  acquires,  in  the  for 
mer  case,  a  sublimity  and  beauty,  of  which  it  is  not  susceptible 
in  the  latter,  and  which,  in  all  ages,  have  exalted  and  ravished 
the  souls  of  the  best  and  greatest  men,  the  Platos  and  Ciceros 
of  the  olden  time,  and  the  Miltons  and  Newtons  of  the  mod 
ern.  But  though  we  think  Mr  Irving  heretical  on  this  head, 
we  can  hardly  say  that  we  like^him  the  less  for  it,  being  always 
pleased  to  see  a  man  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  his  business,' 
whatever  it  may  be,  even  though  he  may,  by  so  doing,  (as  often 
happens)  generateln  himself  a  sort  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
every  other.  Within  the  domain  of  poetry,  taking  this  word  in 
its  large  sense,  to  which  he  religiously  confines  himself,  Mr  Ir- 
ving's  range  is  somewhat  extensive.  He  does  not  attempt  the 
sublime,  but  he  is  often  successful  in  the  tender,  and  disports 
himself,  at  his  ease,  in  the  comic.  Humor  is  obviously  his 
forte,  and  his  best  touches  of  pathos  are  those,  which  are 
thrown  in  casually,  to  break  the  continuity  of  a  train  of  melan 
choly  thoughts,  when  they  sparkle  in  part  by  the  effect  of  con 
trast,  like  diamonds  on  a  black  mantle.  But  it  is  when  employ 
ed  on  humorous  subjects,  that  he  puts  forth  the  vigor  of  a  real 
ly  inventive  genius,  and  proves  himself  substantially  a  poet. 
*  Knickerbocker,'  for  example,  is  a  true  original  creation.  His 
purely  pathetic  essays,  though  occasionally  pleasing,  are  more 
generally  somewhat  tame  and  spiritless.  As  a  writer  of  serious 
biography  and  history  he  possesses  the  merit  of  plain  and  ele 
gant  narrative,  but  does  not  aspire  to  the  higher  palm  of  just 
and  deep  thought  in  the  investigation  of  causes  and  effects, 
that  constitutes  the  distinction  of  the  real  historian,  and  suppos 
es  the  taste  for  philosophical  research,  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  foreign  to  the  temper  of  our  author. 

Such,  as  we  conceive,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
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style  and  substance  of  the  works  of  Mr  Irving.  We  notice 
their  deficiencies  and  beauties  with  equal  freedom,  for  such  is 
our  duty  as  public  critics,  and  we  have  too  much  respect  for 
our  friend  to  suppose,  that  his  appetite  for  fame  requires  to  be 
gratified  by  unqualified  praise.  This  can  never,  in  any  case, 
be  merited,  and  is  therefore  always  worthless ;  while  the  fa 
vorable  effect  of  just  and  candid  criticism  is  heightened,  by  a 
discriminating  notice  of  the  weak  points,  that  are  of  course  to 
be  found  in  all  productions.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  more  particular  observations  upon  the  separate  works,  di 
viding  them,  for  this  purpose,  into  the  two  classes  of  those  that 
were  written  before  and  after  the  author's  departure  for  Eu 
rope.  Although  the  general  characteristics,  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  are  common  to  both  these  classes,  there  are  some 
differences  of  manner  between  them,  that  are  worth  attention. 
The '  Life  of  Columbus, '  again,  varies  materially  from  any  of  the 
preceding  publications,  and  will  naturally  be  considered  by  it 
self,  as  the  immediate  subject  of  this  article. 

The  former  class  comprehends  Salmagundi  and  the  History 
of  New  York,  besides  some  smaller  and  less  important  pro 
ductions.  These  exhibit  the  talent  of  the  "author,  in  the  full 
perfection  of  its  power,  developing  itself  with  a  freshness  and 
freedom,  that  have  not  perhaps  been  surpassed,  or  even  equal 
led,  in  any  of  his  subsequent  writings,  but  directed,  on  the  oth 
er  hand,  by  a  somewhat  less  sure  and  cultivated  taste.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  inequality  in  '  Salmagundi,'  owing  probably  in 
part  to  a  mixture  of  contributions  by  other  hands  ;  but  the  bet 
ter  pieces  are  written  in  Mr  Irving's  best  manner.  Take  it  al 
together,  it  was  certainly  a  production  of  extraordinary  merit, 
and  was  instantaneously  and  universally  recognised  as  such  by 
the  public.  It  wants  of  course  the  graver  merits  of  the  mod 
ern  British  collections  of  Essays  ;  but  for  spirit,  effect,  and  ac 
tual  literary  value,  we  doubt  whether  any  publication  of  the 
class  since  '  The  Spectator,'  upon  which  it  is  directly  modelled, 
can  fairly  be  put  in  competition  with  it.  We  well  remember 
the  eagerness,  with  which  the  periodical  return  of  the  merry 
little  yellow  dwarf  was  anticipated  by  all  classes  of  readers, 
and  the  hearty  good  will,  with  which  he  was  welcomed. 
*  Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides,' 

uniformly  followed  in  his  train.  So  irresistibly  attractive  and 
amusing  were  the  quips  and  cranks  of  the  odd  group  of  mum- 
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mers  that  moyed  under  his  management,  that  our  grave,  busi 
ness-loving,  and  somewhat  disputatious  citizens  were  taken,  like 
Silence  in  the  play,  ere  they  were  aware  ;  and  when  the  show 
was  over,  were  surprised,  and  in  some  cases  rather  chagrined, 
to  find  that  they  had  been  diverted  from  their  habitual  medita 
tions  on  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  New  England  Platform, 
by  the  unprofitable  fooleries  of  the  Cockloft  family  and  the 
Little  Man  in  Black,  the  state  of  the  Tunisian  Ambassador's 
wardrobe,  and  the  tragical  fate  of  poor  Aunt  Charity,  who  died 
of  a  Frenchman.  Mr  Irving  appears  to  have  had  no  other  ob 
ject  in  view,  but  that  of  making  a  sprightly  book  and  laughing 
at  everything  laughable  ;  but  the  work  necessarily  assumed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  shape  of  a  satire  on  the  abuses  of  pop 
ular  government ;  since  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs 
is  the  great  scene  of  action,  upon  which  the  attention  of  the 
community  is  always  fixed,  and  which  must  be  treated,  in  jest 
or  earnest,  by  all  who  mean  to  have  an  audience.  The  vices 
and  follies,  that  most  easily  beset  our  practical  statesmen,  their 
endless  prolixity  in  debate,  their  rage  for  the  bloodless  glory  of 
heading  the  militia  in  a  sham  fight,  their  habitual  waste  of  dol 
lars  in  attempting  to  economize  cents,  are  hit  off  in  a  very  happy 
manner  ;  but  as  the  satire  is  always  general,  and  the  malice  at 
bottom  good-natured  and  harmless,  nobody  took  offence  and 
we  all  laughed  honestly  and  heartily ;  each,  as  he  supposed,  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbor.  Nor  are  we  to  conclude  that  be 
cause  Mr  Irving  has  made  the  abuses  of  popular  government, 
and  the  weaknesses  incident  to  those  who  administer  such  a 
system,  the  objects  of  his  satire,  that  he  is  a  political  heretic 
and  a  secret  foe  to  liberty.  The  best  human  institutions  are  of 
course  imperfect,  and  there  is  quite  as  much  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  just  and  good-humored  exposition  of  the  weak 
points  of  our  own  government,  as  from  a  continued  fulsome  and 
exaggerated  panegyric  on  its  merits.  Mr  Irving,  we  may  add, 
was  probably  directed  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  on  which 
to  exercise  his  pleasantry,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  circumstan 
ces  under  which  he  wrote,  and  not  by  any  general  views  of 
the  theory  of  government. 

The  decided  success  and  universal  popularity  of  his  first  at 
tempt  naturally  encouraged  him  to  repeat  it,  and  *  Salmagundi ' 
was  pretty  soon  followed  by  the  History  of  New  York.  This 
we  consider  as  equal  to  the  best,  and  in  some  respects  perhaps 
superior  to  any  other  of  our  author's  productions.  It  is  the 
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one,  which  exhibits  most  distinctly  the  stamp  of  real  inventive 
power,  the  true  test,  as  we  have  hinted,  of  genius.  The  plan, 
though  simple  enough,  and  when  hit  upon  sufficiently  obvious, 
is  entirely  original.  In  most  other  works  of  the  same  general 
class  of  political  satire,  such  as  those  of  Rabelais  and  Swift, 
the  object  of  the  work  is  effected  by  presenting  real  events  and 
characters  of  dignity  and  importance  in  low  and  ludicrous 
shapes.  '  Knickerbocker '  reverses  this  plan,  and  produces  effect 
by  dressing  up  a  mean  and  trifling  fund  of  real  history,  in  a 
garb  of  fictitious  and  burlesque  gravity.  The  conception  is 
akin,  no  doubt,  to  the  general  notion  of  the  mock  heroic,  as 
exemplified,  for  instance,  in  Pope's  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  but  the 
particular  form,  in  which  it  is  applied  by  the  learned  and  in 
genious  Diedrich,  is  not  only  unusually  happy,  but  wholly  new ; 
and  the  work  possesses  of  course  a  character  of  complete 
originality,  which  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  others.  The 
Stout  Gentleman  is  a  second  application  of  the  same  principle, 
still  more  exquisitely  wrought  up  and  only  inferior  in  the  com 
parative  smallness  of  the  canvass.  The  execution  of  t  Knick 
erbocker  '  corresponds  in  felicity  with  the  merit  of  the  plan. 
The  graphic  distinctness,  with  which  the  three  Dutch  govern 
ors,  whom  nobody  ever  heard  of  before,  are  made  to  pass  be 
fore  us,  each  endowed  with  his  appropriate  intellectual,  moral, 
and  personal  habits  and  qualities,  is  quite  admirable ;  and  the 
political  satire  is  conveyed  with  great  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  a  very  fine  and  delicate  manner,  through  the  medium 
of  these  remote  characters  of  the  old  world.  There  are  some 
ineffectual  attempts  at  wit  in  particular  passages,  and  here  and 
there  a  little  indelicacy,  which  is  the  more  objectionable,  as  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of.  the  mock  heroic,  and  in  place, 
if  admitted  at  all,  only  in  the  travestie.  There  is  also  a  some 
what  uncouth  display  of  commonplace  historical  learning  in 
the  first  book,  where  the  author,  while  in  the  act  of  ridiculing 
pedantry,  as  he  supposes  it  to  be  exemplified  in  the  person  of 
the  worthy '  Diedrich,'  betrays,  we  fear,  a  slight  shade  of  the 
same  quality  in  himself.  But  notwithstanding  these  blemishes, 
which  are  indeed  so  trifling,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to 
have  mentioned  them,  the  execution  of  the  « History  of  New 
York '  is  in  the  main  completely  successful.  If  we  were  called 
on  to  give  a  preference  to  any  one  of  our  author's  productions 
over  all  the  rest,  we  should  with  little  hesitation  assign  the  palm 
to  this. 
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These,  with  some  smaller  pieces  to  which  we  shall  briefly 
advert  hereafter,  are  all  the  works,  which  were  published  by 
Mr  Irving  before  his  departure  for  Europe,  and  which  belong 
to  what  may  be  called  his  first  manner.  Soon  after  their  ap 
pearance,  he  visited  England,  where,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eu 
rope,  he  has  resided  ever  since ;  and  we  heard  nothing  of  him 
for  several  years,  until  at  length  he  brought  out  the  Sketch 
Book,  which  first  made  him  known  to  the  literary  world  abroad. 
In  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed,  since  the  appearance  of 
his  former  productions,  a  '  change  had  come  over  The  spirit  of 
his  dream.'  Advancing  years  had  probably  a  little  moderated 
the  exuberant  flow  of  his  youthful  spirits,  and  the  natural  effect 
of  time  had,  we  fear,  been  increased  by  other  causes ;  if  it  be 
true,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  our  amiable  country 
man  had  in  the  interim  taken  some  lessons  in  the  school  of  that 
4  rugged  nurse  of  virtue,'  so  beautifully  celebrated  by  Gray, 
who  has  in  all  ages  been  but  too  much  accustomed  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  her  tuition  to  the  votaries  of  polite  learning. 
Whether  under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  wholesome  terror,  which  an  American  candidate  for  Euro 
pean  favor  might  be  expected  to  feel  of  the  iron  rod  of  the 
ruling  critics,  or  for  whatever  other  reason,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
genius  of  Mr  Irving  appeared  to  be  a  little  rebuked  at  this  his 
second  apparition,  and  spoke  in  a  partially  subdued  tone. 
The  characteristics  of  the  '  Sketch  Book '  are  essentially  the 
same  with  those  of  the  preceding  works ;  but,  with  somewhat 
more  polish  and  elegance,  it  has  somewhat  less  vivacity,  fresh 
ness,  and  power.  This  difference  constitutes  the  distinction  \ 
between  Mr  Irving's  first  and  second  manner,  the  latter  of  which ': 
is  preserved  in  all  his  subsequent  publications,  excepting  the 
one  now  immediately  before  us.  Of  these  two  manners  the 
one  or  the  other  may  perhaps  be  preferred  by  different  read 
ers,  according  to  their  different  tastes.  We  incline  ourselves 
to  the  former,  conceiving  that  spirit  and  vigor  are  the  highest 
qualities  of  style,  and  that  the  loss  of  any  merit  of  this  de 
scription  is  but  poorly  compensated  by  a  little  additional  finish. 
The  change  would  have  been  however  of  less  importance,  had 
it  appeared  only  in  the  language,  but  it  is  also  displayed  in  the 
substance  of  the  second  series  of  publications  ;  and  it  is  here 
particularly,  that  we  discover  what  we  deem  the  unpropitious 
influence  of  a  residence  abroad  on  our  author's  talent.  Not 
only  is  his  language  less  free  and  sparkling,  but  the  reach  of  his 
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inventive  power  seems  to  be  reduced.  The  Crayons  and 
Bracebridges,  including  Master  Simon,  are  Sketches  indeed, 
and  in  water  colors,  compared  with  the  living  roaring  group  of 
Cockloft  Hall ;  and  although  we  find  occasional  returns  of  the 
author's  best  manner  in  '  The  Stout  Gentleman,' '  Rip  Van  Win 
kle,'  «  Sleepy  Hollow,'  '  The  Money-diggers,'  and  so  forth,  the 
rich  material  employed  in  these  pieces  is  not,  as  before,  the  sta 
ple  of  the  work,  but  a  passing  refreshment,  that  serves  excellent 
ly  well  to  remind  us  of  what  we  wanted,  but  from  the  smallness 
of  its  quantity  rather  awakens  than  satisfies  the  appetite. 

As  it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  to  suppose  any  actual  di 
minution  of  power  in  the  author,  we  must  take  for  granted,  that 
the  difference  in  question  is  owing  to  the  change  in  the  general 
character  of  his  subject.     Humor  and  satire  are,  as  we  said 
before,  evidently  his  forte  and  these  compose  the  substance  of 
the  preceding  works.     There  is  but  little  attempt  at  the  pathos 
in  '  Salmagundi,'  and  none  in  '  Knickerbocker.'    The  subjects  of 
satire  are  principally  the  abuses  of  government  and  the  follies 
of  leading  characters    and   classes;  and  hence  these  works, 
though  light  in  form,  have  an  elevated  object,  which  gives  them 
dignity   and  solid  value.     Looking  at  them  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  the  circumstance  of  writing  upon  subjects  actually  be 
fore  his  eyes  gives  his  pictures  the  truth  to  nature,  which  is  the 
chief  element  of  all  excellence  in  art.     Had  the  author  pro 
ceeded  on  the  same  plan  in  his  latter  publications,  he  would 
have  taken  for  his  subject  the  abuses  of  government  and  the 
follies  of  leading  classes  and  characters,  as  exemplified  in  the 
old  countries.     This  again  would  have  opened  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  talent,  still  more  rich  and  various  than 
the  former  one.     Into  this,  however,  whether  from  a  terror  of 
criticism,  a  wish  to  conciliate  all  parties  alike,   a  natural  mod 
esty,  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  foreign  manners  and  institu 
tions,  or  for  whatever  reason,  he  did  not  choose  to  enter.     In 
deed  the  task  of  satirizing  the  manners  and  institutions  of  a 
country,  in  which  one  is  at  the  time  residing  as  a  guest,  is  so 
ungracious,  that  we  can  neither  wonder  nor  regret,  that  Mr  Ir 
ving  should  have  shrunk  from  it  with  instinctive  disgust.     It  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  the  subjects  alluded   to  are  the  best, 
indeed  almost  the  only  good  ones,   for  lively  and  pungent  sa 
tire  ;  and  that  in  voluntarily  resigning  them,  our  author  was 
compelled  to  deprive  himself  almost  wholly  of  the  use  of  his 
favorite  and  most  efficient  instrument.     He  still,  it  is  true,  ex- 
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ercises  it  with  no  little  skill  and  success,  upon  subjects  afforded 
by  the  fund  of  vice  and  folly  common  to  all  nations,  as  in  the 
story  of  the  Lambs  and  the  Trotters,  but  we  think  with  less 
effect,  than  when  following  his  original  instinct,  and  laughing 
con  amore  at  the  peculiar  foibles  of  his  own  dear  countrymen. 
Conscious  probably  that  the  field  for  satire,  which  he  felt  him 
self  at  liberty  to  explore,  was  less  rich  and  productive  than  he 
could  have  wished,  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  pathetic  and  sen 
timental  ;  in  which  departments,  though,  as  we  have  said  before, 
occasionally  successful,  he  is  seldom  eminently  so, — seldom  ex 
hibits  the  bright,  sharp,  true  expression  of  nature,  which  we  see 
in  his  best  comic  pictures.  In  other  portions  of  these  works, 
such  as  the  whole  description  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  as  it  ap 
pears  in  the f  Sketch  Book,'  and  the  work  of  that  name,  the  tone 
wavers  between  the  sentimental  and  the  comic,  and  we  hardly 
know  whether  the  author  meant  to  ridicule  or  eulogize  the 
manners  he  describes  ;  which,  however,  are  in  either  case  evi 
dently  manners  of  his  own  creation,  having  no  prototype  in  this 
or  any  other  period  of  English  history.  Bracebridge  Hall 
with  its  Christmas  sports  and  its  Rookery,  its  antiquarian  Squire, 
and  its  Master  Simon,  is  as  much  a  castle  of  fairy  land,  as  the 
one  in  which  the  Fata  Morgana  held  entranced  for  six  hundred 
years  the  redoubtable  champion  of  Denmark.  The  British 
country  squire  is  now,  as  he  ever  was,  and  probably  ever  will 
be,  either  a  fox-hunter  or  a  politician.  Western  and  Allwor- 
thy  are  the  only  two  varieties  of  the  species  ;  and  the  squire  of 
Mr  Irving,  with  his  indifference  to  politics,  and  his  taste  for 
black-letter  lore,  is  as  completely  a  fancy-piece,  as  the  Cen 
taurs  and  Harpies  of  the  ancient  poets.  These  castles  in 
Spain  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second  series  of 
works;  and  we  really  cannot  but  wonder  how  Mr  Irving, 
generally  so  just  and  acute  an  observer  of  nature,  should  have 
failed  so  completely  in  seizing  the  true  aspect  of  rural  life  in 
England,  or  why,  if  he  saw  it  as  it  is,  he  should  have  given  us 
an  unreal  mockery  of  it  instead  of  a  correct  picture.  It  is  re 
freshing  and  delightful  to  find  how,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  writing  on  domestic  subjects  in  a  foreign  land,  he  recovers 
his  wonted  power,  and  disports  himself  with  his  pristine  grace 
and  sprightliness,  the  moment  that  he  lays  the  scene  of  his  fa 
ble  at  home.  No  sooner  does  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vener 
able  Kaatskill,  lifting  his  shaggy  head  over  his  white  ruff  of  am 
bient  clouds,  and  frowning  on  the  glorious  Hudson  as  it  rolls 
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below ;  no  sooner  do  the  antique  gable-roofed  domes  of  the 
Manhattoes,  and  Albany,  and  the  classic  shades  of  Communi- 
paw  rise  upon  his  fancy,  than  '  his  foot  is  on  his  native  heath 
and  his  name  is  M'Gregor.5  When  we  think  of  this,  although 
we  rejoice  that  Mr  Irving  has  been  able,  as  he  might  not  other 
wise  have  been,  to  levy  a  large  and  liberal  golden  contribution 
from  the  superfluity  of  the  mother  country,  this  being,  as  it 
were,  a  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  we  sometimes  regret,  for  his 
own  fame,  that  he  ever  left  America.  There  was  a  fund  of 
truth,  as  well  as  ill  nature,  in  the  remark  of  one  of  the  paltry, 
scandal-mongering  novelists  of  the  day,  that  Mr  Irving  would 
have  done  better  to  stay  at  home,  and  pass  his  life  among  the 
beavers. 

We  have  stated  above,  that  the  sentiment,  which  probably  in 
duced  Mr  Irving  to  refrain  from  exercising  his  satirical  talent 
upon  the  institutions  and  public  characters  of  Great  Britain, 
was  a  natural  and  highly  laudable  one  ;  but  we  cannot  consci 
entiously  speak  with  the  same  approbation  of  his  apparent  dis 
position  to  represent  the  British  aristocracy  under  a  favorable 
point  of  view,  as  compared  with  the  other  classes  of  the  peo 
ple.  If  this  representation  were  true,  we  should  not  object  to 
it,  although  the  sort  of  complacency,  with  which  it  is  put  for 
ward,  would  still,  in  a  foreigner  and  a  republican,  be  somewhat 
ungraceful.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  is  obviously  and  no 
toriously  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Let  us  take  as  an  example 
the  account  given  in  the  *  Sketch  Book '  of  the  author's  attend 
ance  on  public  worship  at  a  village  church,  where  he  met  with 
the  family  of  a  nobleman  and  that  of  a  wealthy  merchant. 
The  former,  especially  the  young  men  and  women,  were  all  at 
tention,  candor,  simplicity,  and  true  moral  dignity ;  the  latter  all 
bad  taste,  affectation,  and  vulgarity.  Now  every  one,  who  has 
seen  anything  of  Europe,  knows  perfectly  well,  and  Mr  Irving 
certainly  by  this  time,  whatever  he  may  have  done  when  he 
wrote  the {  Sketch  Book,'  better  than  any  body,  that  if  there  be 
a  class  of  persons  in  that  part  of  the  world,  who  as  a  class 
may  be  said  to  be  more  deficient  than  any  other  in  simplicity, 
candor,  and  a  correct  notion  of  true  moral  dignity,  it  is  pre 
cisely  this  very  British  aristocracy,  -  especially  in  its  younger 
branches,  to  which  our  author  attributes  these  virtues.  We 
should  say  no  more  than  might  be  inferred  from  that  portion  of 
the  popular  literature  of  the  day  in  England,  which  illustrates 
the  manners  and  morals  of  fashionable  life,  did  we  assert,  that, 
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if  there  be,  in  the  known  world,  an  animal,  who  by  the  general 
consent  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  habits,  realizes  the 
idea  of  complete  puppyism  and  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  insupportable,  it  is  the  young  Englishman  of  rank  and 
fortune.  His  candor,  simplicity,  and  notion  of  moral  dignity 
are  exhibited  in  a  drawling,  affected  pronunciation ;  a  foppish 
dress ;  manners  at  once  awkward  and  impertinent ;  the  habitual 
use  of  the  grossest  and  most  profane  language ;  an  ignorant  and 
contemptuous  disregard  for  religion  and  morality,  for  the  noble 
pursuits  of  philosophy,  literature,  science,  and  the  elegant  arts, 
even  for  politics,  the  regular  occupation  of  his  order ;  and  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  coarse  and  rude  sports,  gaming,  and  li 
centious  indulgence  of  the  lowest  and  foulest  kind,  for  he  has 
not  even  elevation  enough  to  be  refined  in  his  vices.  We  know 
that  there  are  honorable  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Such  was 
the  late  amiable  and  excellent  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Corfu.  Such  were  the  four  young  gen 
tlemen,  members  of  parliament,  who  lately  honored  this  coun 
try  with  their  presence.  Such  have  been  and  are  several  oth 
ers  of  those,  who  have  visited  this  country  on  official  errands, 
being  naturally  gentlemen  selected  for  their  talent,  industry,  and 
capacity  for  business.  But  such  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  char 
acter  of  the  class.  It  was  lately  held  up,  in  bold  relief,  to  the 
horror  and  disgust  of  the  world,  by  Lord  Byron,  who  combined 
a  genius  of  his  own  with  some  of  the  moral  qualities  of  his  or 
der.  Such  is  the  generation  which  Mr  Irving  represents  as 
models  of  simplicity,  candor,  and  moral  dignity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wealthy  merchants  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  with  their  families,  afford  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
most  favorable  specimen  that  could  be  selected  from  the  edu 
cated  classes,  of  those  very  virtues,  with  which  our  author 
compliments  the  aristocracy  at  their  expense.  They  are  dis 
tinguished  by  intelligence,  information,  activity,  application  to 
business,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  correct  and  decorous 
habits  ;  and  if  not  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion 
and  morality,  an  external  regard  at  least  for  their  practical  in 
junctions.  These  valuable  qualities  are  often  united  with  a 
love  for  polite  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Roscoe,  or  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  more  solid  branches 
of  science,  as  in  the  honorable  example  of  the  late  Mr  Ricar- 
do.  The  vulgar,  purse-proud,  ignorant  merchant  of  Mr  Irving, 
is  an  exception  or  a  fancy-piece,  probably  in  him  a  reminis- 
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cence  of  the  false  tone,  on  this  subject,  that  pervaded  the  polite 
literature  of  England  a  century  or  two  ago ;  and  his  candid 
young  nobleman  is  merely  a  little  Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  a 
blue  frock  and  white  pantaloons,  at  whose  formal  manners,  and 
patriarchal  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  real  dandy  of  the 
present  day  would  be  the  first  to  shrug  up  his  shoulders  with 
ineffable  contempt,  and  a  perfect  conviction  of  own  superior 
ity. 

While  we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  point  out  this  error  in  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  Mr  Irving's  later  works,  we  must  add,  that  we 
do  not,  as  some  have  done,  attribute  it  to  any  hankering  in  him 
after  the  aristocratic  institutions  and  habits  of  Europe.  We 
acquit  him  entirely,  as  we  have  said  before,  of  political  heresy  ; 
and  without  supposing  him  to  be  deeply  versed  in  the  theory 
of  government,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  strongly  and  sin 
cerely  attached  to  the  republican  institutions  and  forms  estab 
lished  in  his  country.  Neither  do  we  believe,  that  he  was  in 
fluenced  in  making  this  representation,  by  an  interested  wish  to 
conciliate  the  British  aristocracy,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  patronage  as  a  writer,  or  admission  into  their  circles  as  a 
gentleman.  We  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr  Irving's  inde 
pendence,  delicacy,  and  elevation  of  mind,  to  suspect  him  for  a 
moment  of  such  baseness.  We  think  it  probable,  that  he 
wrote  the  parts  of  his  work  to  which  we  now  allude,  under  the 
influence  of  an  illusion,  resulting  naturally  from  his  former  sit 
uation  and  literary  habits.  Without  having  studied  the  subject 
of  government  very  deeply  in  the  abstract,  or  possessing  prob 
ably  any  very  precise  general  notions  respecting  it,  he  was  led 
by  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  local  and  social  posi 
tion,  to  employ  himself,  for  several  years,  in  ridiculing  the  abu 
ses  of  popular  institutions,  and  the  peculiar  follies  and  weak 
nesses  of  republican  statesmen.  Thus  far  he  kept  himself 
within  the  line  of  truth  and  nature ;  for  popular  governments, 
however  valuable,  certainly  have  their  defects,  and  republican 
statesmen,  like  all  other  mortals,  their  besetting  sins  and  charac 
teristic  foibles.  Now,  although  it  does  by  no  means  follow  from 
this,  that  monarchy  is  a  perfect  system,  or  an  established  aris 
tocracy  ex  officio  a  corps  of  Lord  Orvilles  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandisons,  it  was  perhaps  not  unnatural,  that  Mr  Irving,  ha 
bitually  gathering  his  impressions  more  from  impulse  and  feel 
ing  than  argument,  should,  by  constantly  looking  at  the  ridicu 
lous  features  of  one  form,  be  led  to  take  up  a  too  flattering  idea 
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of  the  other.  Some  such  mental  operation  as  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  source  of  the  illusion  under  which,  as  we  con 
ceive,  he  was  at  one  time  laboring ;  and  when  he  wrote  the 
1  Sketch  Book,'  where  the  error  in  question  is  most  apparent,  he 
probably  had  not  had  much  opportunity  to  bring  his  ideal  pic 
ture  to  the  test  of  comparison-  with  real  life,  for  it  was  not,  we 
believe,  until  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  England, 
by  the  publication  of  this  work,  that  he  frequented  very  inti 
mately  the  circles  of  the  British  aristocracy.  We  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  has  since  reformed  his  theory  on  this  sub 
ject,  and  we  mention  the  fact  with  pleasure,  as  a  proof  that  the 
opportunities  he  has  had  for  actual  observation,  have  not  been 
lost  upon  his  naturally  acute  and  sagacious,  as  well  as  sensitive 
mind. 

Having  thus  cleared  our  consciences  (we  trust;  without 
doing  injustice  to  our  author)  by  pointing  out  certain  partic 
ulars,  in  which  we  consider  his  European  manner  inferior  to 
his  American  one,  we  return  with  pleasure  to  the  remark  we 
made  before,  that  the  former  has  somewhat  more  of  elegance 
and  polish  than  the  latter ;  that  the  characteristics  of  both  are 
(with  the  deductions  we  have  specified)  substantially  the  same ; 
that  all  his  productions  are  among  the  most  agreeable  and  at 
tractive,  as  they  certainly  have  been  among  the  most  popular 
of  the  time  ;  that  they  do  the  highest  honor  to  himself  and 
through  him  to  his  country  ;  and  that  he  has  already  secured 
and  will  permanently  maintain,  in  our  literary  annals,  the  bril 
liant  position  of  the  harbinger  and  founder  of  the  American 
school  of  polite  learning. 

We  come  now  to  the  i  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,'  which  has  furnished  the  immediate  subject  and  oc 
casion  of  the  present  article.  This  work  differs  essentially  in 
manner,  as  we  have  already  said,  from  any  of  the  preceding. 
It  exemplifies  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  complete  and 
finished  way,  the  plan  of  the  short  biographical  sketches, 
which  the  author  published  before  his  departure  for  Europe, 
principally  of  contemporary  officers  of  the  navy.  We  shall 
first  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  class  of  historical  writing  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  then  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  merit 
of  the  execution  and  the  general  value  of  the  work. 

The  great  division  of  this  department  of  literature,  is  into 
the  two  classes  of  philosophical  and  purely  narrative  history. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  separated  by  a  very  strict  line,  but  on 
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the  contrary  run  into  each  other,  each  possessing  to  a  certain 
extent  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  both ;  but  the  distinction 
is  nevertheless  real,  and  whenever  a  writer  has  talent  enough 
to  give  his  work  a  marked  character,  it  is  evident  at  once,  to 
which  of  the  two  classes  it  belongs.  The  object  of  philosoph 
ical  history  is  to  set  forth,  by  a  record  of  real  events,  the  gen 
eral  principles,  which  regulate  the  march  of  political  affairs ; 
that  of  purely  narrative  history,  to  give  a  correct  and  lively 
picture  of  the  same  events,  as  they  pass  before  the  eye  of  the 
world,  but  with  little  or  no  reference  to  their  causes  or  effects. 
It  is  obvious,  that  these  two  sorts  of  history  are  not  only  essen 
tially  different,  but  that  they  belong  respectively  to  two  very  dif 
ferent  and  in  some  respects  opposite  departments  of  literature. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  the  same  as  that  between 
Laplace's  '  Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  Universe,'  and 
a  description  in  words  of  the  various  constellations  and  planets 
that  are  laid  down  in  the  charts  of  the  celestial  sphere,  as  they 
appear  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  to  the  ordinary  observer. 
The  same  facts  undoubtedly  form  the  groundwork  of  both,  but 
the  object,  the  mode  of  execution,  the  peculiar  capacity  and 
disposition  respectively  supposed  in  the  authors  of  each,  and 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  each,  when  the  plan  is  executed  with 
talent  and  success,  are  very  different ;  and  that  to  such  a  de 
gree,  that  the  two  works  appertain  to  the  adverse  domains  of 
philosophy  and  poetry.  History,  therefore,  which  Lord  Bacon 
describes  as  a  third  department  of  learning,  entirely  separate 
from  the  two  just  mentioned,  seems  to  be  in  fact  a  divided 
empire,  situated  between  the  others,  and  acknowledging,  in  the 
part  bordering  upon  each,  the  jurisdiction  of  its  more  indepen- 
dant  neighbor.  Philosophical  history  is  properly  a  branch  of 
philosophy,  since  its  purpose  is  to  teach  general  truths  in  the 
form  of  narrative ;  while  purely  narrative  history,  which  merely 
offers  a  picture  of  the  outside  of  passing  or  past  events,  is, 
when  properly  written,  substantially  poetry.  To  inquire  which 
of  these  two  sorts  of  history  has  the  superior  rank,  would  be 
in  one  respect  to  compare  things  which  admit  of  no  comparison. 
Who  can  pretend  to  say  whether  a  brilliant  thought  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  bright  eye,  or  whether  Newton's  '  Principia '  is  a 
greater  work  than  the  Iliad  ?  Nevertheless,  as  history  occupies 
a  middle  region  between  the  two  great  adverse  realms  of  learn 
ing,  and  partakes,  in  some  degree,  of  the  characters  of  both, 
we  may,  in  this  instance,  institute  such  a  comparison  with  less 
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impropriety,  and  the  palm  would  perhaps  be  assigned,  without 
much  hesitation,  to  the  philosophical  over  the  merely  narrative 
historian  ;  for  the  poet,  by  restricting  himself  within  the  limits 
of  real  facts,  loses  for  the  time  the  use  of  his  highest  attribute, 
and  that  which  properly  gives  him  his  name,  original  cre 
ation  or  invention,  and  thus  voluntarily  places  himself  on  a  sec 
ondary  line,  in  the  scale  of  his  own  art ;  while  philosophy, 
when  { teaching  by  example,'  without  abandoning  any  of  her 
peculiar  advantages,  borrows,  for  the  occasion,  the  airs  and 
graces  of  her  more  attractive  sister,  since  the  facts  which  she 
relates,  with  whatever  purpose  of  instruction,  may  and  must  be 
told  with  elegance  and  spirit.  In  other  words,  a  first-rate  phi 
losophical  history  can  only  be  written  by  a  person,  who  com 
bines  most  of  the  essential  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet ;  while  a  purely  narrative  history  of 
corresponding  merit  in  its  way,  might  be  produced  by  a  poet 
of  a  secondary  order  who  had  no  tincture  of  philosophy. 
The  former,  taken  in  the  abstract,  must  therefore  be  consider 
ed,  on  the  whole,  as  the  decidedly  superior  form  of  wri 
ting. 

Mr  Irving's  present  work,  if  technically  classed  according 
to  the  general  principles  just  stated,  belongs  to  the  lower  spe 
cies  of  history,  and  is  so  described  by  himself  in  his  preface. 
'  In  the  execution  of  this  work,'  he  remarks,  { I  have  avoided 
indulging  in  mere  speculations  or  general  reflections,  excepting 
such  as  naturally  arose  out  of  the  subject,  preferring  to  give  a 
minute  and  circumstantial  narrative,  omitting  no  particular  that 
appeared  characteristic  of  the  persons,  the  events,  or  the 
times;  and  endeavoring  to  place  every  fact  under  such  a 
point  of  view,  that  the  reader  might  perceive  its  merits,  and 
draw  his  own  maxims  and  conclusions.'  The  omission  of  all 
general  speculation  is  indeed  a  good  deal  more  complete  than 
this  preliminary  declaration  would  have  necessarily  led  us  to 
suppose  it,  since  the  exception  of  £  such  reflections  as  naturally 
arise  out  of  the  subject '  would  admit  almost  any  degree  of 
latitude  in  this  respect.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  political 
speculation  whatever,  the  very  few  reflections  that  are  inter 
spersed  being  on  matters  of  ordinary  private  morality.  In 
giving  this  color  to  his  work,  Mr  Irving  doubtless  followed  in 
stinctively  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  which  does  not  in 
cline  him,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  to  philosophical 
researches  ;  but  he  has  thereby  produced  a  much  more  valua- 
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ble  literary  monument,  than  with  his  peculiar  taste  and  talent, 
he  could  have  done  in  a  different  way.  In  estimating  the  pos 
itive  worth  of  particular  works,  we  must  take  into  view  the 
merit  of  the  execution,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong  ;  and  if  the  latter  be,  in  the  present  instance, 
of  a  secondary  order  (though  still  secondary  only  as  compared 
with  the  very  highest  and  most  glorious  exercises  of  intellect), 
yet  such  have  been  the  good  taste  and  felicity  of  our  author,  in 
the  selection  of  his  subject ;  such  his  diligence,  research,  and 
perseverance  in  collecting  and  employing  his  materials  ;  and 
such  his  care  in  giving  the  highest  finish  and  perfection  to  the 
style  ;  that  he  has  been  able  to  bring  out  a  work,  which  will 
rank  with  the  very  best  histories  of  any  age  or  nation,  which 
will  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  classical  literature  of  the 
language,  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  instruc 
tive,  and  really  valuable  productions  to  be  met  with  any  where, 
and  one  that,  as  we  remarked  above,  does,  on  the  whole,  more 
honor  to  the  learning  of  our  country,  than  any  previous  work 
written  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

For  the  particular  kind  of  historical  writing,  in  which  Mr 
Irving  is  fitted  to  labor  and  to  excel,  the  *  Life  of  Columbus '  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  we  might  say  without  the 
fear  of  mistake,  the  very  best  subject  afforded  by  the  annals 
of  the  world.  While  his  discoveries  possess  the  importance 
belonging  to  political  events  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  gene 
rous  elevation  of  his  mind,  the  various  fortunes  that  chequered 
his  course,  and  the  singularity,  the  uniquity  rather,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  coin  a  word,  of  his  achievements,  throw  a  sort 
of  poetical  and  romantic  coloring  over  his  adventures,  and 
render  him  of  all  others  the  fittest  hero  for  a  work  of  this  de 
scription,  which,  as  we  have  shown  above,  is  essentially  a  po 
em.  The  only  objection,  that  could  possibly  be  made  to  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  would  be,  that  it  was  before  exhausted  ; 
and  this  has  in  fact  been  said,  by  some  of  the  newspaper  crit 
ics  of  the  mother  country.  The  assertion  is  however  quite 
groundless.  Before  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us, 
there  was  no  satisfactory  account  of  Columbus  in  any  language. 
The  one  given  by  his  son  is,  as  is  well  known,  merely  a  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch ;  and  the  portion  of  Robertson's  l  Ameri 
ca  '  which  is  devoted  to  him,  though  as  large  as  it  could  be  with 
propriety,  considering  the  author's  plan,  did  not  allow  a  detailed 
and  accurate  investigation  of  the  events  of  his  life.  Into  this 
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and  other  general  histories,  Columbus  enters  partially  as  one  of 
the  leading  personages  of  the  age,  and  is  treated  in  connexion 
with  the  rest ;  but  the  singular  splendor  and  prodigious  perma 
nent  importance  of  his  actions,  as  well  as  the  moral  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  his  character,  entitled  him  fully  to  the  honor 
of  a  separate  and  detailed  biography.  How  much  finer  and 
loftier  a  subject  is  he,  than  his  contemporary  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  has  yet  furnished  a  theme  for  one  of  the  best  histories  in  the 
language  !  The  materials,  printed  and  manuscript,  were  am 
ple,  but  not  accessible  in  their  full  extent,  excepting  to  a  person 
resident,  for  the  time,  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  We  consider  it 
therefore  as  a  singularly  fortunate  circumstance,  that  Mr  Irving 
should  have  been  led,  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage  abroad, 
to  visit  this,  on  some  accounts,  unattractive  part  of  Europe. 
Thus  favorably  situated,  and  possessed  of  all  the  talent  and  in 
dustry  necessary  for  the  purpose,  he  has  at  length  filled  up  the 
void,  that  before  existed,  in  this  respect,  in  the  literature  of 
the  world,  and  produced  a  work,  which  will  fully  satisfy  the 
public,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  future  labors  in  the 
same  field.  While  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  adventures 
of  Columbus  will  hereafter  be  read  only  in  the  work  of  Mr  Ir 
ving,  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  beautiful  coincidence,  that  the 
task  of  duly  celebrating  the  achievements  of  the  discoverer  of 
our  continent,  should  have  been  reserved  for  one  of  its  inhab 
itants  ;  and  that  the  earliest  professed  author  of  first-rate  tal 
ent,  who  appeared  among  us,  should  have  devoted  one  of  his 
most  important  and  finished  works  to  this  pious  purpose. 
1  Such  honors  Hi  on  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade.' 

In  treating  this  happy  and  splendid  subject,  Mr  Irving  has 
brought  out  the  full  force  of  his  genius  as  far  as  a  just  regard 
for  the  principles  of  historical  writing  would  admit.  This  kind 
of  history,  although  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  department  of 
poetry,  does  not  of  course  afford  any  room  for  the  display  of 
the  creative  power  in  the  invention  of  facts  or  characters ;  but, 
in  this  case,  the  real  facts  and  characters  far  surpass  in  brillian 
cy  any  possible  creation  of  mere  fancy,  and  in  the  other  requi 
sites  of  fine  poetry,  a  judicious  selection  and  disposition  of  the 
materials,  a  correct,  striking,  and  discriminating  picture  of  the 
different  personages,  a  just  and  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
and  above  all,  the  charm  of  an  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  flowing 
style,  Mr  Irving  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire,  and  with  all,  who 
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can  look  beyond  mere  forms  and  names  into  the  substance  of 
things,  sustains  his  right,  which  he  had  before  established,  to  the 
fame  of  a  real  poet.     To  say  that  this  work  is  superior  to  any 
professed  poem,  that  has  yet  been  published,  on  the  life  of  Co 
lumbus,  would  be  giving  it  but  poor  praise  ;  since  the  subject, 
although  attempted  by  bards  of  no  slight  pretensions,  has  not 
yet  been  treated  in  verse  with  eminent  success.     We  would  go 
farther  than  this,  and  express  the  opinion,  that  Mr  Irving's  pro 
duction  may  be  justly  ranked  with  the  fine  narrative  or  epic  po 
ems  of  the  highest  reputation.     A  polished  and  civilized  age 
may  well  be  supposed  to  prefer,  especially  in  a  long  composi 
tion,  the  delicate  melody  of  flowing  prose,  setting  forth  a  spirit 
ed  and  elegant  picture  of  actual  life,  to  the  '  specious  wonders ' 
of  Olympus  or  fairy  land,  expressed   in  artificial  measures, 
strains  and  subjects  that  seem  more  naturally  adapted  to  a  yet 
unformed,  than  to  a  mature  and  perfect  taste.    Hence  a  fine 
history  and  a  fine  novel  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  viewed 
as  the  greater  and  lesser  epic  (to  use  the  technical  terms)  of  a 
cultivated  period,  when  verse  is  better  reserved  for  short  poems 
accompanied  by  music.     But  however  this  may  be,  and  with 
whatever  class  of  compositions  we  may  rank  the  work  before 
us,  its  execution  entirely  corresponds,  as  we  have  said  before, 
with  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  and  leaves  of  course  but  little 
room  for  the  labor  of  the  critic.     The  interest  of  the  narrative 
is  completely  sustained  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion, 
and  is  equal  throughout,  for  any  mature  mind,  to  that  of  the 
best  romance.     Instinctively  pursuing  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
the  author  has  everywhere  brought  out  into  full  relief  the  most 
poetical  features  of  the  story.     He  dwells,   for  instance,  with 
peculiar  pleasure  on  the  golden  age  of  innocence  and  happi 
ness,  that  reigned  among  the  natives  of  Haiti  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.    The  careless  and  luxurious  indulgence,  in 
which  they  passed  their  peaceful  hours  beneath  c  the  odorous 
shade  of  their  boundless  forests,5  under  the  amiable  sway  of  a 
beautiful  Queen,  who  is  represented  as  charming  their  leisure 
with  her  own  sweet  poetry,  seems  to  realize  the  notion  of  an 
earthly  elysium ;  and  if  there  be,  as  there  probably  is,  some 
little  exaggeration  in  the  coloring  of  the  picture,  it  must  be 
viewed  as  a  natural  effect  of  the  just  indignation  and  horror, 
with  which  we  contemplate  the   devilish  malice   which  after 
wards  carried  death  and  destruction  through  these  bowers  of 
simple  bliss.     The  two  leading  personages  are  happily  con- 
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trasted,  not  by  labored  parallels,  but  indirectly  by  the  mere 
progress  of  the  story.  The  towering  sublimity  and  bold  crea 
tive  genius  of  the  Admiral ;  the  sagacity,  activity,  and  dauntless 
courage  of  the  Adelantado  ;  the  faithful  and  tender  attachment 
with  which  they  stood  by  each  other,  through  a  long  life  of  la 
bor,  danger,  and  suffering  ;  these  are  moral  traits,  that  furnish 
out  another  picture,  not  less  beautiful  and  even  more  edifying, 
than  that  of  the  Indian  Paradise. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr  Irving,  for  bringing  particularly  into 
view  the  high  religious  feeling,  which  uniformly  governed  the 
mind  of  Columbus,  which  led  him  to  consider  himself  as  an  agent, 
expressly  selected  by  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of 
great  and  glorious  objects, — and  how,  but  by  a  poor  quibble  upon 
words,  can  we  refuse  him  that  character? — which  induced  him 
finally  to  look  forward  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as 
the  last  labor  of  his  life,  to  be  undertaken  after  the  complete  ac 
complishment  of  all  his  projects  in  the  New  World.  If  there  be 
any  error  in  the  passages,  which  treat  of  this  particular,  it  con 
sists  in  underrating  the  merit  of  .this  conception  of  Columbus, 
which  appears  to  be  viewed  by  Mr  Irving  as  the  effect  of  an 
amiable,  but  somewhat  visionary  and  mistaken  enthusiasm.  The 
plan  was  no  doubt,  as  entertained  by  Columbus,  the  result  of  a 
high  religious  enthusiasm,  and  so  was  that  of  his  grand  discov 
ery  ;  but  this  feeling  acted,  in  both  cases,  under  the  direction 
of  an  extraordinarily  sound  and  acute  judgment,  and  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  The  recovery  of  Palestine  was  a 
project  not  only  dear  to  every  Christian  heart  as  such,  but  re 
commended  by  the  strongest  motives  of  state  policy,  at  a  time 
when  the  Ottoman  Power  was  developing  itself  in  the  pleni 
tude  of  life  and  vigor ;  already  overshadowing  Christian  Eu 
rope,  and  from  year  to  year  menacing  its  whole  commonwealth 
of  nations,  with  complete  subjugation.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  was  riot  till  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Columbus, 
that  the  sea-fight  of  Lepanto  broke  the  naval  power  of  the 
Turks  ;  that  as  lately  as  the  year  1688,  their  armies  invested 
Vienna,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  and  left  the  road 
open  to  Paris,  had  not  the  siege  been  raised  by  the  timely  ar 
rival  of  the  king  of  Poland ;  let  these  facts,  we  say,  be  re 
membered,  and  we  shall  not  probably  consider  the  scheme  of 
the  Admiral  so  visionary,  as  it  might  be  thought  upon  a  merely 
superficial  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  world.  The  reli 
gious  enthusiasm,  which  has  more  or  less  inspired  the  Europe- 
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ans  in  their  wars  against  the  Turks,  has  in  fact,  from  the  com 
mencement  of  these  wars  up  to  the  present  day,  coincided 
with  the  suggestions,  not  so  much  of  good  policy,  as  of  strict 
self-defence.  The  Mahometans  have  been  throughout  the  ag 
gressors.  They  subdued  the  whole  of  Christian  Asia  and 
Africa  (which  they  still  retain  in  brutal  oppression  and  debase 
ment),  subdued  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Christian  Eu 
rope,  such  as  Spain,  Greece,  and  parts  of  Italy,  and  had  push 
ed  their  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  France,  when  they  receiv 
ed  the  first  check,  from  Charles  Martel,  at  the  battle  of  Tours. 
All  these  aggressions  on  the  Christians  were  entirely  unprovok 
ed.  When  the  tide  of  invasion  was  once  checked,  the  only 
skilful  and  scientific  plan  of  conducting  the  war  was,  of  course, 
to  carry  it  back  into  the  enemy's  territory,  in  which  Palestine, 
from  its  central  position,  was  the  proper  point  of  attack.  Such 
was  the  principle  of  the  long  series  of  wars  denominated  Cru 
sades,  which  occupy  two  or  three  centuries  of  the  history  of 
Europe  ;  nor,  although  the  danger  of  any  farther  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks  has  for  some  time  past  disappeared,  will 
they  ever  cease  to  be  regarded  as  public  and  permanent  ene 
mies,  until  the  present  or  some  future  generation  shall  have 
completely  recovered  from  them  the  lost  domains  of  Christen 
dom,  and  planted  the  standard  of  our  religion  on  every  fortress 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Senegal. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  expatiate  at  greater  length  upon 
the  merit  of  the  beautiful  and  valuable  work  before  us  ;  but  we 
perceive  that  we  have  reached  the  proper  limit  of  an  article, 
and  must  here  close  our  remarks.  We  cannot  however  refrain 
from  expressing  our  satisfaction,  at  the  very  favorable  manner 
with  which  Mr  Irving's  '  Life  of  Columbus  '  compares  with  one 
or  two  works  of  a  similar  kind,  that  were  published  about  the 
same  time  by  the  best  writers  of  the  mother  country.  The 
'  Life  of  Napoleon '  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  '  Life  of  Sher 
idan  '  by  Moore,  particularly  the  former,  resemble  it  so  nearly  in 
plan  and  form,  that,  coming  out,  as  they  all  did,  about  the  same 
time,  they  exhibit  in  a  manner  a  trial  of  skill  between  three  of  the 
most  elegant  writers  of  the  day.  We  feel  a  good  deal  of  pride 
as  Americans  in  adding,  that  our  countryman  appears  to  have 
retired  from  this  dangerous  contest  with  a  very  decided  advan 
tage,  we  think  we  might  say  a  complete  victory,  over  both  his 
competitors.  We  mean  not  to  deprive  these  illustrious  transat 
lantic  bards  of  any  fame,  to  which  they  may  be  justly  entitled, 
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by  the  productions  in  question  ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  represent 
Mr  Irving's  general  reputation  as  at  present  superior  or  equal  - 
to  theirs.  We  simply  state  the  fact  as  it  is,  considering  it  to  be 
one  highly  honorable  to  our  countryman  and  our  country.  We 
shall  even  go  farther,  being  in  a  patriotic  vein,  and  while  we 
freely  admit  that  Mr  Irving's  fame  is  and  ought  to  be  at  present 
inferior  to  that  of  the  two  British  poets  abovementioned,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  will  always  remain  so.  Moore  and  Scott  have  al 
ready  done  their  best,  and  from  the  character  of  their  produc 
tions  for  some  years  past,  as  compared  with  those  of  earlier 
date,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  not  hereafter  excel  or  perhaps 
equal  their  past  efforts.  Mr  Irving's  talent  seems  to  us,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  in  a  state  of  progress ;  for  although  his  second 
manner  be,  as  we  think,  inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  his  first,  the 
difference  is  not,  as  we  have  already  expressly  stated,  owing  to 
any  decay  of  genius,  but  to  an  unfavorable  change  of  scene 
and  subject ;  and  in  this  first  specimen  of  a  third  series  of 
publications,  we  recognise,  though  under  a  somewhat  graver 
form,  a  developement  of  power  superior  to  that  which  is  dis 
played  by  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  even  should  the  '  History 
of  New  York  '  as  a  bold  original  creation,  be'  considered  as  be 
longing  to  a  higher  class  of  writings.  We  also  recognise  in  the 
selection  of  the  subject,  the  persevering  industry  with  which 
the  work  has  been  executed,  and  the  high  tone  of  moral  feel 
ing  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  the  symptoms  of  a  noble 
spirit,  on  which  the  intoxicating  cup  of  public  applause  acts  as 
a  stimulant  rather  than  an  opiate.  Mr  Irving  is  still  in  the  vig 
or  of  life  and  health  ;  and  when  we  see  him  advancing  in  his 
course  in  this  way,  with  renovated  courage  and  redoubled  tal 
ent  at  an  age  when  too  many  hearts  begin  to  wax  prematurely 
faint,  we  are  induced  to  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from  his 
future  labors ;  and  are  far  from  being  certain,  as  we  said  above, 
that  he  may  not  in  the  end  eclipse  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
present  contemporaries  and  rivals.  We  rejoice  to  find,  from 
the  selection  of  the  subject  of  the  work  now  before  us,  that 
though  long  a  wanderer,  his  thoughts  are  still  bent  on  the  land 
of  his  birth.  Although  we  wish  not  to  hasten  his  return  before 
the  period  when  he  shall  himself  deern  it  expedient,  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  he  will  sooner  or  later  fix  his  residence  among  us, 
and  can  assure  him  that  whenever  he  may  think  proper  to  do 
so,  he  will  be  welcomed  by  his  countrymen  as  a  well  deserving 
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citizen  and  a  public  benefactor.  When  he  shall  be  seated 
again  upon  his  native  soil,  among  his  beavers,  if  Mr  D'Israeli 
pleases,  when  he  shall  again  apply  to  those  subjects  of  strictly 
native  origin,  in  which  his  genius  seems  to  take  most  delight, 
the  force  of  his  mature  talent,  and  the  lights  of  his  long  and  va 
ried  experience,  we  think  we  may  expect  with  reason  a  fourth 
series  of  publications,  that  shall  surpass  in  value  all  the  preced 
ing  ones,  including  even  that,  which  he  has  now  so  honorably 
opened  with  the  work  before  us. 


ART.  VII. — A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In 
Two  Volumes.  By  MOSES  STUART,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  288.  Andover.  Mark  Newman.  1827. 

THE  volume  before  us  is  an  elaborate  and  luminous  critical 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Commentary,  contained  in  the  second 
volume.  The  subject,  even  to  the  general  reader,  we  have 
considered  of  sufficient  importance,  to  devote  a  portion  of  our 
pages  to  its  consideration. 

Who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  this  is  one  of  the 
inquiries  on  which  Professor  Stuart  enters,  with  his  usual  ardor 
and  diligence.  He  takes  no  superficial  or  partial  view  of  the 
subject ;  and  after  a  most  laborious  examination  of  all  the  evi 
dence  in  the  case,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer 
was  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  exhibits  the  various  points  of  an 
cient  testimony,  and  internal  evidence  ;  and  he  meets  the  ob 
jections  of  opponents  with  fairness  and  Christian  dignity.  We 
hesitate  not  to  pronounce  his  work  the  best  defence  of  the 
Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  can  be  found 
in  the  English,  or  in  any  other  language.  Hereafter,  no  one, 
we  hope,  who  makes  any  pretensions  to  candor  or  io  scholar 
ship,  will  venture  to  reject  the  apostolic  authority  of  this  Epis 
tle,  without  having  read  with  care  the  profound  discussion 
of  it  which  is  contained  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  a  light 
against  which  one  cannot,  with  a  good  conscience,  close  his 
eyes. 
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The  work  indeed  is  adapted,  not  so  much  to  popular  use,  as 
to  the  instruction  and  assistance  of  the  learned.  The  nature 
of  the  investigations  compelled  the  author  to  address  those 
chiefly  who  are  extensively  versed  in  sacred  literature  and  the 
principles  of  sacred  criticism.  But  though  such  readers  will 
the  most  easily  feel  the  full  force  of  the  whole,  yet  others  that 
are  zealously  seeking  for  the  truth,  need  not  be  appalled. 
They  will,  without  much  difficulty,  be  able  to  follow  him  in  the 
general  scope  of  his  arguments.  And  they  will  be  willing,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  more  learned,  to  let  the  witnesses,  that 
are  summoned  from  distant  ages  and  countries,  appear  in  their 
own  antique  dress,  and  speak  in  their  own  language  ;  the  rath 
er,  as  a  faithful  interpretation  of  their  testimony  is  also,  for  the 
most  part,  given  in  English. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  statement,  as  con 
cise  and  simple  as  we  can  make  it,  of  some  of  the  principal 
facts  and  considerations  which  regard  the  authorship  of  this 
epistle. 

Pantaenus,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  180,  and  was  the 
principal  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  is  the 
first  writer,  whose  testimony  on  this  subject  has  descended  to 
us  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  epistle  as  being  certainly  Paul's, 
and  endeavors  to  account  for  that  apostle's  not  having  pre 
fixed  to  it  his  name.  The  remarks  of  Pantaenus  were  inserted 
in  a  work  entitled  Sketches,  by  his  disciple  and  successor,  Clem 
ent  of  Alexandria.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  now  lost;  but 
an  extract,  embracing  what  was  cited  by  Clement,  from  Pan 
taenus,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History,' 
(b.  vi.  ch.  14.)  This  fragment,  which  has  so  narrowly  escap 
ed  the  "ravages  of  time,  shows  unequivocally,  that  Pantaenus 
regarded  it  as  an  established  point,  that  the  epistle  proceeded 
from  Paul. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  became  the  successor  of  Pantaanus, 
near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  He  had  travelled  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  in  the  East,  and  in  Egypt ;  and  he  speaks 
most  highly  of  Pantaenus.  He  says,  '  he  was,  indeed,  a  Sicil 
ian  bee,  that  had  gathered  flowers  from  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  meadows  ;  and  he  filled  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with 
pure  knowledge.'  * 

Clement,  with  his  extensive  reading,  and  his  personal  know- 

*  See  his  '  Stromata,'  p.  274,  or  Lardner's  '  Credibility,'  vol.  I.  p.  393. 
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ledge  of  the  state  of  opinions  in  various  countries,  could  not 
well  have  been  ignorant  of  the  general  usages  and  sentiments 
of  the  churches,  respecting  the  books  that  were  received  as  of 
apostolical  authority.  His  testimony,  like  that  of  Pantaenus, 
is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  This  writer,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical 
History '  (b.  vi.  ch.  14.),  says  ;  '  In  his  book,  Clement  affirms 
that  Paul  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.' 

Origen,  who  was  the  successor  of  Clement  at  Alexandria, 
and  distinguished  as  a  critic  and  as  a  man  of  much  general 
learning,  about  A.  D.  220,  is  the  next  witness  to  be  examined. 
His  most  explicit  testimony  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  who  says, 
(Eccles.  Hist.  b.  vi.  ch.  25.)  '  In  respect  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Origen  decides  thus  in  his  Homilies  upon  it ;  "  The 
character  of  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  the 
unpolished  cast  of  the  apostle's  language,  who  professes  him 
self  to  be  a  man  unlearned  in  speech,  that  is,  in  phraseology. 
Besides,  this  epistle,  in  the  texture  of  its  style,  is  more  con 
formed  to  the  Greek  idiom  ;  as  every  one  must  confess,  who  is 
able  to  distinguish  differences  of  style.  Moreover,  the  ideas 
in  this  epistle  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to  those  which  are 
confessedly  apostolic;  and  this  every  one  must  concede  is 
true,  who  has  attentively  read  the  writings  of  the  apostles." 
A  little  farther  on  he  adds,  "If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion,  I 
should  say,  the  phraseology  and  the  texture  belong  to  some 
one  relating  the  apostle's  sentiments,  and,  as  it  were,  comment^ 
ing  on  the  words  of  his  master.  If  any  [or  whatever]  church 
therefore  hold  this  to  be  an  epistle  of  Paul,  let  it  receive  com 
mendation  on  account  of  this  ;  for  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  ancients  have  handed  it  down  as  being  of  Paul.  But  who 
committed  the  epistle  to  writing,  God  only  knows  with'certain- 
ty  ;  the  report,  however,  which  has  reached  us,  is,  that  some 
affirm  it  to  be  written  by  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  some, 
by  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts." ' 

With  this  important  passage  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
connect  the  following  reflections. 

'  (1)  It  is  plain,  that  Origen  felt  the  force  of  objections  against 
the  authorship  of  Paul,  drawn  from  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
epistle  ;  and,  to  meet  them,  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  for  sub- 
Stance  delivered,  dictated,  or  spoken  by  the  apostle,  and  penned 
down  by  some  one  who  used  his  own  diction,  commenting,  as  it 
were,  on  the  words  of  his  master.  In  this  way,  the  sentiments  are 
regarded  as  apostolic  and  authoritative  ;  while  the  diction  is  con- 
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sidered  as  arising  from  one  not  an  apostle ;  and  thus  the  full  credit 
of  the  epistle  is  maintained,  while  the  objection  to  this  credit, 
drawn  from  the  diversity  of  style,  is  apparently  removed. 

'  (2.)  It  should  be  noted,  that  Origen  does  not  say  whether  the 
objections  against  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  being  the  production 
of  Paul,  arose  from  his  own  mind,  or  from  the  allegations  of  oth 
ers.  Most  probably  from  both  sources.  He  appears  to  have  had 
a  full  conviction,  that  there  was  a  diversity  of  style  in  it ;  and  to 
remove  the  difficulty  about  the  credit  of  the  epistle,  which  arose 
in  his  mind  from  this  circumstance,  he  resorted  to  the  supposition 
just  mentioned.  We  can  have  no  reasonable  doubt,  that,  at  this 
time,  there  were  some  who  alleged  that  this  epistle  did  not  come 
from  the  hand  of  Paul ;  as  Pantsenus  and  Clement  had,  before 
this,  made  an  effort  to  remove  objections  against  it. 

'  (3.)  The  very  manner  in  which  Origen  attempts  to  remove  ob 
jections,  shows  that  he  gave  full  credit  to  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  epistle.  "  The  thoughts,"  he  avers,  "  are  apostolic,  and  wor 
thy  of  an  apostle  ;  but  the  diction  is  derived  from  another."  And 
when  he  says,  "  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  ancients  have 
handed  it  down  as  belonging  to  Paul ; "  and  then  adds,  "  but  who 
wrote  it,  God  only  knows  with  certainty,  some  attributing  it  to 
Luke,  and  some  to  Clement;"  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
he  means  here  to  suggest,  that  he  considers  it  to  be  uncertain,  who 
penned  it,  i.  e.  reduced  it  to  writing ;  for  he  had  just  asserted  that 
the  thoughts  were  suggested  by  an  apostle,  while  the  diction  arose 
from  him  who  reduced  them  to  writing.  To  suppose  (as  has  been 
supposed),  that  Origen  means  to  assert  that  God  only  knows  from 
whom  the  sentiments  of  the  epistle  sprung,  or  who  the  author  was 
in  this  sense,  is  to  suppose  that  Origen  has  directly  contradicted 
himself,  in  the  same  paragraph.  Therefore, 

*  (4.)  When  Origen  says,  that  some  attribute  it  to  Luke,  and 
some  to  Clement ;  the  probability  clearly  is  (from  the  connexion 
in  which  this  stands),  that  he  means  to  say,  "  Some  attribute  the 
penning  or  writing  of  it  down  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  per 
sons."  If  this  be  so  (and  it  appears  to  be  plain  that  it  is),  it  only 
serves  to  show  that  Origen  did  not  consider  the  tradition  about 
Luke  and  Clement  as  well  established ;  and  especially  so,  as  the 
traditionary  reports  were  not  agreed  respecting  the  amanuensis  or 
recorder  of  the  epistle.'  pp.  105,  106. 

That  the  interpretation  here  given  is  correct,  and  that  Ori 
gen  regarded  Paul  as,  in  reality,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  evident  from  other  passages  in  his  writings. 

'  In  his  commentary  on  John  (11.  p.  IS.  ed.  Huet.)  he  remarks, 
"  According  to  this  the  apostle  says,"  and  then  quotes  Heb.  v.  12, 
That  by  this  apostle  he  meant  Paul,  other  passages  in  the  same 
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commentary  clearly  show.  For  example,  "  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  same  Paul  says,"  p.  56  ;  again,  "  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,"  p.  162.  In  his  book  against  Celsus,  he  says, 

"  For  it  is  written  by  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 

and  the  same  apostle  says  ; "  and  then  he  quotes  Heb.  v.  12.  *  In 
his  treatise  on  prayer,  he  quotes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  an 
epistle  of  the  same  apostle  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.t 
In  a  homily  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation,  he  says,  "Paul  him 
self,  the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  says ; " 
and  then  he  quotes  Heb.  xii.  18,  22,  23.'  p.  109. 

The  opinion  at  Alexandria  concerning  this  epistle,  continued 
always  substantially  the  same,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  fore 
going  authorities. 

Leaving  Egypt,  we  next  inquire  what  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Eastern  churches.  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  a  native  of  Sa 
maria,  and  who,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  came  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  by  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  and  by  his  Apologies  or  Defences  of  the  Christians, 
alludes  manifestly  to  this  epistle  ;  and  he  alludes  to  it  as  he 
would  to  an  authoritative  book,  about  A.  D.  140.  J 

Methodius,  who  presided  over  the  church  at  Olympus,  in 
Lycia,  and  afterwards  at  Tyre,  about  A.  D.  290,  very  clearly 
alludes  to  this  epistle,  when  he  speaks  of  a  race  set  before  us, 
1  according  to  the  teacher  Paul,'  and  of  the  Jewish  law  as  fig 
urative  of  things  to  come,  l  according  to  the  apostle.'  § 

Pamphilus,  about  A.  D.  294,  a  learned  presbyter  or  elder 
of  the  church  at  Cesarea,  doubtless  regarded  the  epistle  as 
Paul's  ;  for  in  a  manuscript  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand, 
and  deposited  in  the  library  of  Cesarea,  he  places  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  in  the  midst  of  the  other  epistles  of  Paul. 
The  order  is  this ;  to  the  Romans  ;  the  first  and  the  second  to 
the  Corinthians ;  to  the  Galatians  ;  to  the  Ephesians ;  to  the 
Philippians  ;  to  the  Colossians  ;  the  first  and  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians ;  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  first  and  the  second  to 
Timothy  ;  to  Titus ;  to  Philemon.  || 

Eusebius  of  Cesarea,, about  A.  D.  315,  the  well  known  ec 
clesiastical  historian,  was  unwearied  in  his  investigations  con- 

*  Contra  Cels.  p.  482.  ed.  Bened. 
|  De  Oratione.  I.  p.  250.  ed.  Bened. 
j  See  Lardner's  '  Credibility,'  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  347. 
§  See  Heb.  xii.  1,  x.  1,  and  Lardner's  remarks  ;  *  Credibility,'  vol.  II. 
p.  J06. 

||  See  Lardner's  'Credibility,' vol.  II.  p.  121. 
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cerning  the  canon  of  sacred  Scripture.  He  asserts  (b.  in.  ch. 
3.)  *  Fourteen  epistles  are  clearly  and  certainly  Paul's  ;  although 
it  is  proper  to  be  known  that  some  have  rejected  that  which 
was  written  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging,  with  the  church  at  Rome, 
that  it  is  spoken  against,  as  not  belonging  to  Paul.'  In  ch.  25, 
he  reckons  among  the  books  acknowledged,  (that  is,  by  gener 
al  consent),  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Among  these  he  must  have 
included  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  when  he  particulariz 
es  the  books  that  were  contradicted  or  called  in  question,  he 
says  nothing  of  this  epistle.  In  ch.  38,  after  speaking  of  Clem 
ent  of  Rome,  as  having  made  free  use  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  proceeds ;  l  Wherefore,  not  without  reason  this 
epistle  is  reckoned  among  the  writings  of  Paul.  For  when 
Paul  had  written  to  the  Hebrews,'  &e. 

Eusebius  was  conducted  to  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Epis 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  belongs  to  Paul,  though  he  knew  well  what 
was  said  against  it  in  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
For  (b.  vi.  ch.  20.)  he  himself  states,  that  *  Caius,  in  a  dispute 
against  Proclus,  held  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,'  about 
A.  D.  212,  'blames  the  temerity  and  audacity  of  his  oppo 
nents  in  composing  new  writings,  and  mentions  only  thirteen 
epistles  of  Paul,  not  numbering  that  which  is  inscribed  to  the 
Hebrews.  Moreover,  even  to  the  present  time,  this  epistle  is 
reckoned  by  some  of  the  Romans,  as  not  belonging  to  Paul.' 

The  opinion  embraced  by  Eusebius  is  found  to  have  been, 
and  to  have  continued  to  be,  altogether  the  prevalent  one 
throughout  all  the  East.  Among  all  the  distinguished  writers 
in  that  vast  region,  not  one  has  denied  the  Pauline  origin  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  testimony  of  the  Western  church 
es.  In  the  latter  part,  and  near  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  like  the  other  sacred  writings,  was 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome.  It  was  comprised,  along  with 
the  other  authoritative  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
old  Latin  version,  which,  doubtless,  was  made  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
Irena3us,  who  was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France,  and  who  wrote 
about  A.  D.  178,  did  not  admit  this  epistle  to  be  Paul's  ;  and 
Hippolytus,  a  disciple  of  his,  about  A.  D.  220,  is  said  to  have 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  in  a  work  which  he  compiled  from 
a  work  of  Irena?us  against  Heresies. 

In  the  fragments,  published  by  Muratori,  of  an  anonymous 
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author,  who  probably  wrote  near  the  close  of  the  second  cen 
tury,  a  catalogue  of  sacred  books  is  given.  This  catalogue 
does  not  contain  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  nor  does  it  con 
tain  those  of  Peter  and  James,  and  the  third  of  John  ;  but  it 
does  contain  some  which  are  known  to  be  apocryphal.  Its  tes 
timony,  therefore,  cannot  be  of  much  weight. 

The  assertion  of  Caius  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  statement  of  Eusebius. 

Tertullian,  about  A.  D.  200,  says ;  '  There  is  an  epistle  of 
Barnabas,  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews  ;  therefore  by  a  man  of 
such  authority,  that  Paul  placed  him  next  to  himself  in  respect 
to  abstinence ;  "  Am  I  and  Barnabas  only  without  power  to  do 
this  ?  " 

Cyprian  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  248,  speaking  of  the  number 
seven,  says ;  '  The  apostle  Paul,  who  was  mindful  of  this  au 
thorized  and  well  known  number,  writes  to  seven  churches.' 
But,  manifestly,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this,  with  certainty, 
that  Cyprian  did  not  consider  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  for  this  epistle  has  in  it  no  such  ad 
dress  at  the  beginning,  as  is  found  in  his  epistles  to  seven  of  the 
churches  ;  and  therefore  it  might  well  be  omitted  in  this  fanci 
ful  illustration.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  has  never  quoted 
this  epistle  may  be  considered  as  making  it  probable  that  he 
was  either  ignorant  of  its  existence,  or  not  favorably  impressed 
in  regard  to  its  authority. 

Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  A.  D.  251,  does  not  quote 
this  epistle  in  support  of  his  peculiar  sentiments  in  regard  to 
such  as  had  fallen  away ;  but  his  followers,  the  Novatians,  about 
thirty  years  afterwards,  are  known  to  have  admitted  the  epistle 
as  canonical.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
about  A.  D.  351  ;  by  Lucifer  at  Cagliari,  354 ;  by  Victorinus, 
the  rhetorician,  at  Rome,  360 ;  by  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  374 ; 
by  Philaster  at  Brescia  in  Italy,  380,  though  he  states  that  some 
were  not  of  the  same  opinion  ;  by  his  successor  Gaudentius, 
387  ;  by  Jerome,  392  ;  by  Rufinus,  arid  by  the  council  at 
Carthage,  397.  * 

Jerome  says, '  This  is  to  be  maintained,  that  this  epistle  which 
is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is  not  only  received  by  the  church 
es  of  the  East  as  the  apostle  Paul's,  but  has  been  in  past  times, 

*  Sunt  autem  canonicse  Scriptures Pauli  epistolse  tredecem, 

ejusdem  ad  Hebrceos  una.   Can.  47. 
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by  all  ecclesiastical  writers  in  the  Greek  language  ;  although 
most  [Latins]  think  that  Barnabas  or  Clement  was  the  author.'  * 
In  another  place  he  says,  '  Which  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
all  the  Greeks  receive,  and  some  of  the  Latins.'  •)•  With  this 
corresponds  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  A.  D.  400 ;  '  The 
greater  part  say  that  it  is  Paul's  ;  but  some  deny  it. '  J 

The  substance  of  the  various  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
churches  and  writers  we  have  now  laid  before  our  readers ; 
and  we  see  not  how  any  can  deny  the  correctness  of  the  con 
clusion  to  which  Professor  Stuart  has  come,  that,  so  far  as  this 
kind  of  evidence  is  concerned,  it  preponderates  decidedly  and 
greatly  in  favor  of  ascribing  the  epistle  to  Paul. 

f  In  the  Egyptian  and  Eastern  churches,'  he  remarks, '  there  were, 
it  is  probable,  at  a  pretty  early  period,  some  who  had  doubts  wheth 
er  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  no  considerable  per 
son  or  party  is  definitely  known  to  us,  who  entertained  these 
doubts  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  from  Origen  and  Eusebius,  that  there 
was  not,  in  that  quarter,  any  important  opposition  to  the  general 

and  constant  tradition  of  the  church,  that  Paul  did  write  it 

What  Jerome  avers,  appears  to  be  strictly  true,  namely,  that  by  the 
churches  of  the  East,  and  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  in  the 
Greek  language,  it  was  received  as  the  apostle  Paul's. 

f  In  the  Western  churches,  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  ;  al 
though  the  actual  quantity  of  negative  testimony,  that  can  be  ad 
duced,  is  not  great.  Yet  the  confessions  of  Jerome  and  Augus 
tine  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  predominant  opinion 
of  the  western  churches,  in  their  time,  was  in  the  negative.  In 
early  times,  we  have  seen  that  the  case  was  different,  when  Clem 
ent  of  Rome  wrote  his  epistle,  and  when  the  old  Latin  version 
was  brought  into  circulation.  What  produced  a  change  of  opin 
ion  in  the  West,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The  scanty  critical 
and  literary  records  of  those  times  afford  us  no  means  for  tracing 
the  history  of  it.  But  this  is  far  from  being  a  singular  case.  Ma 
ny  other  changes  in  the  opinions  of  the  churches  have  taken  place, 
which  we  are,  for  a  similar  reason,  as  little  able  to  trace  with  any 
certainty  or  satisfaction.'  pp.  129,  130. 

As  illustrations  of  this  remark,  we  might  mention  the  change, 
which  occurred  extensively,  at  an  early  period,  in  regard  to 
admission  into  the  church,  and  the  application  of  ordinances ; 
the  multiplying  of  ceremonies ;  and  other  departures  from  the 

*  Epist  ad  Dardanum. 

t  Epist.  ad  Evagriura. 

j  De  Civitate  Dei.  xvi.  22, 
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manifest  usages  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  may  be  impossible,  at 
this  late  day,  to  tell  how  an  error  in  respect  to  some  of  these 
subjects  came  to  be  introduced  and  cherished.  To  abandon 
it,  we  need  only  to  know  that  it  is  an  error.  But  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  changes  now  alluded  to,  as  well  as  to  the  one 
concerning  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
we  think  that  an  account  may  be  given  which  will  go  far  to 
wards  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer.  Professor  Stu 
art  has  himself  mentioned  the  zealous  disputes  at  Rome  against 
the  JWontanists,  as  being  probably  a  cause  of  this  change. 

'The  Montanists  strenuously  opposed  receiving  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  those  persons  who  had  so  lapsed  as  to  make 
defection  from  the  Christian  faith.  The  passages  in  Heb.  vi.  4-8, 
and  x.  26-31,  at  least  seem  strongly  to  favor  the  views  which  they 
maintained.  The  church  at  Rome  carried  the  dispute  against  the 
Mcntanists  very  high  ;  and  Ernesti  and  many  other  critics  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  ultimately 
rejected  by  them,  because  the  Montanists  relied  on  it  as  their 
main  support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  cannot  be  supported  by 
direct  historical  evidence.  But  in  the  absence  of  all  testimony  in 
respect  to  this  subject,  it  must  be  allowed  as  not  improbable,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may  have,  in  this  way,  become  obnox 
ious  to  the  Romish  church.  Many  such  instances  might  be  pro 
duced  from  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Ebionites,  the  Mani- 
cheans,  the  Alogi,  and  many  ancient  and  modern  sects,  have  re 
jected  some  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  because  it  stood  oppos 
ed  to  their  party  views.  The  Apocalypse  was  rejected  by  many 
of  the  ancient  churches,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Chiliasts,  who  made  so  much  use  of  it.  And  who  does  not  know 
that  Luther  himself  rejected  the  Epistle  of  James,  because  he 
viewed  it  as  thwarting  his  favorite  notions  of  justification  ?  .... 
It  cannot  be  at  all  strange,  then,  that  the  Romish  church,  exceed 
ingly  embittered  by  the  dispute  with  the  Montanists,  should  have 
gradually  come  to  call  in  question  the  apostolic  origin  of  our  epis 
tle  ;  because  it  was,  to  their  adversaries,  a  favorite  source  of  ap 
peal,  and  because  (unlike  Paul's  other  epistles)  it  was  anonymous.' 
pp.  130,  131. 

The  more  we  have  examined  the  subject,  the  more  have  we 
been  convinced,  that  if  '  this  cannot  be  established  by  direct  his 
torical  evidence,'  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  to  be  probable 
in  the  very  highest  degree. 

Philaster,  bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  A.  D.  380,  acknow 
ledges  in  his  work  concerning  Heresies,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
of  this  epistle's  not  being  generally  read  in  public  as  Paul's, 
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was  its  being  considered  as  favorable  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Novatians,  or  successors  of  the  Montanists.  He  says, £  There 
are  others  also,  who  do  not  allow  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to- 
be  his ;  but  say  it  is  either  an  epistle  of  Barnabas  the  apostle, 
or  of  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome ;  but  others  say  it  is  an  epis 
tle  of  Luke  the  evangelist But  in  the  church  are  read 

to  the  people  his  thirteen  epistles  only,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews 
sometimes  ;  and  because  in  this  [the  author]  has  written  in  a 
rhetorical  manner,  with  a  persuasive  style,  they  think  it  not  to 
be  that  apostle's ;  and  it  is  not  read,  because  also  he  says  in  it 
that  Christ  was  made  ;  moreover,  this  is  equally  on  account  of 
the  Novatians  concerning  repentance.9  * 

This  frank  acknowledgment  of  Philaster  makes  it  cease  to 
be  a  wonder,  that  Cyprian,  who  contended  for  receiving  again 
such  as  had  fallen  away,  should  be  so  silent  in  regard  to  this 
epistle. 

There  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  f  a  little  work  of 
Irenaeus,  entitled,  Concerning  Various  Discourses,  l  in  which  he 
makes  mention  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  and  quotes  some 
passages.  But  whether  he  named  the  author  or  not,  and 
whether  he  quoted  it  as  authoritative  or  not,  we  are  uninform 
ed.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  his  books  against  Here 
sies,  he  has  avoided  the  use  of  it,  so  that  scarcely  a  trace  of 
his  having  read  it  can  be  found.  How  shall  this  be  accounted 
for? 

Irenaeus  was  closely  connected,  in  various  ways,  with  the 
Western  or  Romish  church  ;  and  this  church  was  warmly  en 
gaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Montanists.  His  work  against 
Heresies  was  written  partly  in  the  latter  years  of  Eleutherus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  died  A.  D.  192,  and  partly  in  the  time 
of  his  successor  Victor.  The  Montanists,  for  their  principle 
that  none  who  had  apostatized  should  be  received  again  into 
the  church,  relied  greatly  on  the  passages  that  have  been  refer 
red  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  here  was  one  of 
their  main  proofs,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  Jerome 
speaks  of  Montanus  and  Novatus  in  connexion  with  Heb.  vi. 
4,  5.  J  And  Epiphanius,  speaking  of  substantially  the  same 
people,  under  the  sarcastic  name  of  the  Pure,  represents  a  mis- 

*  Phil,  de  Hser.   cap.  89. 

t  See  his  Eccles.  Hist.  b.  V.  ch.  27. 

t  Heb.  vi.  4,  5.    Lib.  II.  adv.  Jovinian.  n.  3. 
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taken  view  of  the  same  passage  as  the  source  of  their  error.  * 
Theodoret  also  censures  them  for  perverting  this  passage.  He 
says,  they  employ  these  words  as  weapons  against  the  truth,  f 
And  he,  like  the  other  writers  of  the  East,  disarms  them  of 
these  weapons,  by  explaining  the  passage,  and  showing  that  in 
fact  it  does  not  support  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  employed 
to  support. 

But  in  the  West,  at  Rome,  the  opposers  of  the  Montanists 
seem  not  to  have  relied  on  this  resort  to  interpretation.  They 
were  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  original  Greek  as  the  eastern 
writers  ;  but  they  generally  used  a  Latin  translation  ;  and,  in 
any  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  obvious  import  of  the  words 
must  have  given  them  great  difficulty.  They  knew  not  well 
how  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  argument,  if  they  admitted  the 
epistle  to  be  Paul's.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  vehe 
ment  language  of  Caius  relative  to  this  subject,  about  A.  D. 
212.  On  what  occasion  was  it  that  he  so  indignantly  denied 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  It  was  in  a 
theological  controversy.  With  whom  ?  With  Proclus,  a  patron 
of  the  Montanist  heresy. 

Tertullian  did  not  become  a  Montanist  till  just  after  the  close 
of  the  second  century.  He  lived  at  least  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  this  event.  And  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  till 
after  the  dispute  of  Caius  with  Proclus  that  he  wrote  the  work 
in  which  he  defends  the  Montanist  doctrine,  with  great  zeal  and 
ingenuity,  from  the  passage  which  has  so  often  been  named, 
Heb.  vi.  1-8.  But,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  speaks 
of  it  as  having  been  written  by  Barnabas.  Wjiy,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  he  not  ascribe  it  directly  to  Paul  ?  Obviously  be 
cause  he  knew  that  they,  against  whom  he  was  arguing,  would 
not  admit  it  to  be  Paul's.  They  had  for  many  years  been 
pressed  and  harassed  with  the  argument,  till,  as  the  epistle  had 
no  name  prefixed  to  it,  and  the  sentiment,  in  this  instance, 
seemed  to  them  inadmissible,  they  had  concluded  it  could  not 
be  Paul's  ;  and  in  the  heat  and  rancor  of  dispute,  they  were 
unwilling  to  concede  to  an  opponent  what  they  were  not  clear 
ly  obliged  to  concede.  In  reasoning  with  them,  Tertullian,  if 
he  meant  to  produce  conviction,  must  argue  from  premises 
which  they  admitted.  Besides,  he  had  continued  in  the  cath- 

*  Hares.  LIX.  tie  Cathar. 

f  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Heb.  c.  vi. 
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oiic  church  till  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age  ;  and  his 
earliest  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was 
doubtless  formed  amidst  the  representations,  unfavorable  to  the 
acknowledging  of  Paul  as  the  author,  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  contest  with  the  Montanists.  And  now,  without  altering  his 
preconceived  opinion  on  this  point,  he  might  come  to  adopt 
their  leading  sentiments. 

In  the  work  alluded  to,  he  says  ;  '  Yet  I  am  willing,  over 
and  above,  to  superadd  [to  all  the  other  arguments]  the  testi 
mony  also  of  a  companion  of  the  apostles,  adapted  to  confirm 
with  the  next  highest  authority,  the  discipline  established  by 
the  masters.  For  there  is  Barnabas's  epistle  inscribed  to  the 
Hebrews ;  therefore  by  a  man  of  such  authority  that  Paul  pla 
ced  him  next  to  himself  in  respect  to  abstinence  ;  "Am  I  and 
Barnabas  only  without  power  to  do  this  ? "  '  He  proceeds  to  re 
mark,  that  this  epistle  is  certainly  more  received  among  the 
churches  than  the  apocryphal  work  called  the  '  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,'  which  he  considers  as  too  lenient  to  such  as  fall  into 
gross  sins.  And,  after  quoting  Heb.  vi.  1-8,  he  adds, '  He  who 
learnt  this  from  the  apostle's,  and  taught  this  with  the  apostles, 
never  knew  of  a  second  repentance  promised  to  the  unchaste 
offender.'  * 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  controversy.  The  Montanists 
urged  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Latins, 
pressed  and  vexed  by  the  argument,  refused  to  admit  the  au 
thority  of  the  epistle,  as  it  had  not  the  signature  of  Paul.  And 
then  the  Montanists  still  urged  it  as  certainly  of  the  very  next 
authority  to  that  of  the  apostle.  The  Greeks  were  at  a  happy 
distance  from  the  field  of  theological  contest ;  and,  in  every  re 
spect,  they  were  better  qualified  than  either  of  the  Western 
v  parties,  to  form  an  impartial  judgment.  What  now  was  their 
judgment  ?  It  was,  that  the  epistle  is  Paul's ;  but  that  the 
Montanists  and  their  successors  did  not  rightly  interpret  the 
passage.  And  at  length,  after  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
had  ceased,  after  the  storm  of  controversy  had  passed  away, 
this  judgment  was  acquiesced  in  and  adopted  by  the  Western 
churches  themselves  ;  and  they,  in  the  council  at  Carthage,  in 
the  year  397,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  restored  the  epistle 
to  the  rank  which  had  been  constantly  claimed  for  it  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Christians. 

*DePudicitia,  c.  20. 
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Here  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  one  who  rejected 
this  epistle,  so  far  as  we  know,  produced  any  historical  witness 
es  or  attestations  against  its  being  Paul's,  or  in  favor  of  its  be 
ing  any  other  author's.  Instead  of  making  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  the  early  churches,  as  was  usual  and  requisite  in 
settling  questions  of  this  nature,  the  impugners  of  the  epistle 
opposed  it  only  on  the  ground  of  its  form  and  character.  It 
exhibited  not  the  name  of  the  writer,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
Paul.  It  was,  they  said,  written  with  more  elegance  of  dic 
tion  than  belonged  to  him  ;  or  it  was  only  a  translation ;  or  it 
contained  sentiments  that  must  not  be  admitted  ;  or  it  referred 
to  sayings  of  the  prophets  that  cannot  be  found. 

Such  were  the  principal  objections.  None  were  drawn  from 
the  documents  left  by  the  ancient  writers  ;  and  no  appeal  was 
made  to  the  earliest  testimony  of  the  churches  ;  sources  of  in 
formation,  which  would  not  have  been  omitted,  had  they  been 
unfavorable  to  the  reception  of  the  epistle  as  Paul's.  The  his 
torical  evidence,  then,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  its  favor, 
remains  unaffected.  It  was  not  met  and  counterbalanced  by 
opposing  historical  evidence,  but  only  by  critical  considerations. 
And,  obviously,  we  at  the  present  day  possess  more  ample 
means  of  judging  correctly  in  regard  to  these,  than  were  possess 
ed  by  the  opposers  of  the  Montanists  in  the  Latin  church.  We 
have  the  epistle  itself,  and  all  the  other  writings  of  the  apostle 
with  which  it  was  ever  brought  into  comparison. 

Near  the  close  of  the  epistle,  the  author  has  mentioned  cir 
cumstances,  which  must  have  presented  him  as  the  apostle 
Paul  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  his 
situation.  He  promises  to  come  with  Timothy,  his  well  known 
pupil  and  helper,  and  one  who  had  been  with  him  in  his  con 
finement  at  Rome.  He  speaks  of  him  as  set  at  liberty,  or 
rather,  as  sent  away,  doubtless  on  some  service  such  as  Timo 
thy  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  for  the  apostle.  He  says, 
*  They  of  Italy  salute  you  ';  and  so  Paul,  writing  at  Ephesus,  the 
capital  of  another  country,  says  to  the  Corinthians,  '  The  church 
es  of  Asia  salute  you.'  They  who  had  known  his  circumstan 
ces  would  readily  recognise  the  communication  as  coming  from 
Paul ;  and,  besides,  they  could  easily  ascertain  any  desirable 
additional  facts  from  the  messenger  by  whom  it  was  borne. 

Still  it  may  be  asked,  Whence  did  the  .Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
derive  the  character  of  its  diction  ?  alleged  to  be  different  from 
that  of  Paul's  epistles  by  those  who  deny  that  it  was  written  by 
him. 
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In  the  writings  of  Paul  there  prevails  indeed  the  same  spirit, 
but  not  entirely  the  same  tone.  In  the  communications  ad 
dressed  to  the  Corinthians,  we  hear  the  injured  teacher,  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  worth  and  his  services,  with  a  circum 
spective  glance,  and  with  benevolence,  earnestness,  and  prompt 
itude  ;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  learned  and  dignified 
counsellor ;  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  the  language  of  paternal 
superiority  addressed  to  an  unpolished  people.  How  different 
is  the  tone  of  the  apostle  to  the  Romans  from  that  which  he 
uses  to  the  Galatians  upon  a  very  similar  subject.  His  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  has  a  peculiarly  solemn  air  of  deep-toned  pi 
ety  ;  that  to  the  Philippians  is  distinguished  for  affection  and 
friendly  dignity  ;  that  to  the  Hebrews,  for  elegance,  and  for 
elevation  of  spirit.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was,  espe 
cially  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the  churches,  clearly 
exhibit  themselves  in  each  of  his  communications. 

Do  we  contemplate  him  in  his  relation  to  the  Christians  of 
Palestine  ?  He  was  no  teacher  nor  father  of  their  societies. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  adopt  that  tone  which  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  use  in  addressing  the  churches,  which  he  himself  had 
planted,  and  cherished,  and  reared. 

Do  we  look  at  his  own  situation  ?  We  can  perceive  why  his 
letter  to  the  Hebrews  is  distinguished  by  a  pleasing  and  cour 
teous  style  ;  why  it  begins  in  an  oratorical  manner,  and  through 
out  has  the  structure  of  a  work  of  eloquence.  At  this  time 
joyful  in  possessing  anew,  or  in  the  near  anticipation  of  possess 
ing  anew,  his  life  and  his  liberty,  he  reflects  not  a  little  of  the 
buoyant  feeling  upon  the  composition  of  the  epistle.  He  had, 
during  his  long  confinement,  as  well  as  previously,  been  brought 
into  the  company  of  persons  of  taste  and  high  station,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  be  his  own  pleader.  On  these  occasions,  so 
far  as  they  are  recorded,  we  see  him  acquitting  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  shows  how  easily  he  could  adapt  his  style  to  his 
circumstances ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  he  might,  by  frequent 
practice,  have  increased  the  facility  with  which  he  could  make 
a  neat  and  persuasive  appeal. 

Do  we  view  the  object  which  engaged  him,  namely,  to  weak 
en  the  impression  of  the  pompous  temple  service  in  Palestine, 
of  the  solemn  offerings,  and  splendid  feasts,  by  showing  that 
Christianity  contains  all  this,  not  in  an  outward  and  perishing 
form,  but  in  spirit  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  thus  to  pre 
vent  apostacy  ?  The  elevated  nature  of  the  subject  leads  him  to 
the  tone  of  the  treatise  or  address. 
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If  we  extend  our  view  to  the  whole  of  the  contents,  they  re 
quired  a  higher  tone  than  usual.  The  author,  in  the  beginning, 
speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  shining  forth  of  Deity  ;  of  his  height  above 
angels,  and  above  the  whole  creation.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  founder  of  Judaism,  of  Moses  and  his  institutes  for 
the  founding  of  a  religious  state  ;  then  of  the  high-priesthood, 
and  of  all  that  makes  religion  splendid  externally,  and  dear  for 
the  consolation  it  brings  to  the  heart.  He  speaks  of  everything 
that  was  regarded  by  the  Jew  as  most  elevated  ;  and  he  shows 
that,  for  each  object  of  this  kind,  there  was  something  still  more 
elevated  in  Christianity. 

Paul  could  not,  in  the  choice  of  his  manner,  have  exercised 
the  sound  judgment  for  which  he  is  so  much  distinguished,  if  he 
had  adopted  any  other  than  an  elevated  mode  of  representa 
tion  ;  a  mode  which,  manifestly,  demands  some  special  atten 
tion  to  the  language.  And  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  suppo 
sition  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Luke,  or  of  some 
otfyacJiterary  friend,  in  preparing  the  epistle  ?  He  often  em 
ployed  an  amanuensis ;  and  Luke  was  at  this  time  so  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  apostle,  that  we  can  easily  conceive  of 
his  being  invited  to  assist  in  polishing  the  style,  had  Paul  need 
ed  any  such  assistance. 

The  language  is  Paul's  ;  but  it  is  his  more  elevated  lan 
guage,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  situation,  and  his  subject, 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

From  his  labors'  abroad  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  at  a  time  when 
the  teachers  of  Christianity  had  to  bear  long  and  struggle  hard 
with  Jewish  prejudices.  The  thousands  even  of  believing 
Jews  in  that  city,  and,  it  is  probable,  in  Palestine  generally, 
were  ;  all  zealous  of  the  law.'  Report  had  represented  hirn 
as  a  decided  innovator  and  the  opposer  of  Moses,  and  had  ex 
cited  general  displeasure.  He  was  seized  in  a  riot,  conveyed 
to  Cesarea,  and  kept  in  custody,  till  he  was  brought  to  Rome, 
in  order  there  to  receive  his  trial.  At  length  he  was  acquitted. 
His  character  in  civil  life  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  it  was  a 
fruit  of  his  acquittal  that  now  he  might  speak  of  his  doctrine 
again  to  those  who  had  before  viewed  it  as  presumptuous  and 
meriting  punishment.  Christianity  in  Palestine  had  before  it  a 
perilous  crisis.  He  assumed  his  former  energy,  and  sought  to 
meet  the  increasing  evil,  to  strengthen  the  wavering,  and  to  en 
courage  the  faithful. 

It  was  a  most  difficult  task  that  he  undertook.     He  might 
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easily  have  stirred  up  the  old  complaints  against  himself,  had  he 
in  the  very  outset,  and  in  a  direct  manner,  asserted  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  Jewish  rites.  And  then,  considering  the  impres 
sions  of  his  readers,  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  lest  he  should 
bring  upon  himself  their  disgust  for  ever,  and  hasten  the  step 
which  he  wished  to  prevent.  He  departed  not  a  moment  from 
his  convictions  and  his  former  doctrine ;  and  yet  he  yielded  to 
the  Jewish  Christians  everything  that  they  demanded.  They 
might  desire  offerings  and  days  of  atonement,  sacrifices,  and 
altars,  and  high-priests.  He  so  little  questioned  the  rightful  - 
ness  of  their  demands,  that  he  seemed  to  consent  to  every 
thing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  showed  that  they  already 
possessed  all  in  the  religion  of  Christ ;  that  Christianity,  indeed, 
was  the  consummation  of  all  that  was  excellent  and  glorious  in 
Judaism. 

Here  can  we  fail  to  recognise  the  discreet  manner,  as  well- 
as  the  sentiments  of  Paul,  who,  with  a  conscientious  regard  to 
truth,  it  is  well  known,  was  accustomed  to  adapt  his  addresses 
most  skilfully  to  the  characters  of  all  men  ?  * 

The  internal  evidence  that  the  epistle  is  Paul's,  is  very  natu 
rally  divided  into  two  kinds,  that  which  arises  from  the  circum 
stances  which  it  mentions  or  adverts  to,  and  that  which  arises 
from  its  style  and  manner.  But  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
touch  this  most  important  and  satisfactory  part  of  the  discus 
sion.  We  have  only  to  request  that  our  readers  look  at  the 
evidence  which  Professor  Stuart  has  presented,  and  that  they 
examine  and  judge  for  themselves  before  they  reject  his  conclu 
sion.  After  dismissing  this  topic,  he  next  proceeds  to  a  mi 
nute  and  laborious  examination  of  objections  by  Bertholdt, 
Schulz,  and  others.  These  he  meets  fairly  and  fully  ;  and  he 
proves  them  to  be  groundless.  We  cannot  now  enter  this  field 
of  controversy.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  as  spe 
cially  deserving  the  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  patient  investi 
gation,  his  comparison  of  the  objections  made  against  the  gen 
uineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  which  may 
be  made  against  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  one  of  the 
well  known  and  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul ;  a  comparison 
which  exhibits,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  utter  insufficiency 

*  See  Hug's  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
Zweyter  Theil.  §  135.  u.  s.  w.,  where  a  similar  representation  may  be 
found. 
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of  objections,  which  have  been  urged  most  confidently  by 
critics,  whose  opinions  we  have  been  accustomed  to  respect. 

The  subject  of  this  article  we  must  now  dismiss.  It  is  one 
in  which  every  considerate  reader  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
literary  history  must  feel  a  lively  interest ;  and  the  work  which 
we  have  been  reviewing,  is  no  ordinary  production.  It  will 
stand  a  monument  of  distinguished  industry,  and  of  honest  and 
successful  inquiry  after  truth,  when  the  author  shall  have  ceas 
ed  from  his  labors,  and  when  critics  who  are  now  unborn  shall 
look  back  upon  the  controversies  of  the  present  generation. 
We  hope,  indeed,  we  doubt  not,  that  the  work  of  Professor 
Stuart  will  be  translated  into  the  language  of  Germany,  and 
will  have  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  ours,  and  in  England,  a 
wide  and  salutary  influence. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written,  Professor  Stuart 
lias  published  a  second  volume,  containing  a  new  version  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  Commentary  upon  the  same,  and  a 
series  of  essays,  under  the  name  of '  Excursuses,'  on  the  more 
difficult  and  important  passages.  Our  limits  forbid  the  exten 
sion  of  our  remarks  to  this  second  volume ;  which  also,  as 
covering  ground,  in  some  degree,  controverted  among  the  dif 
ferent  schools  of  interpreters,  does  not  properly  fall  within  the 
province  of  this  journal. 


ART.  VIII. — 1.   The  Present  State  of  Hayti,  with  Remarks  on 

its  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Laws,  Religion,  Finances,  and 

Population.     By  JAMES  FRANKLIN.     London.  1828. 

2.  Histoire  d'Hayti,  depuis  sa  Decouverte,  jusqu'en  1824. 

ParM.  CHARLES  MALO.     Nouvelle  Edition.  Paris.  1825. 

WE  place  at  the  head  of  our  article  two  late  publications  on 
the  subject  of  Hayti,  which  are  essentially  different  from  each 
other  in  character  and  plan.  M.  Malo's  work  is  an  enlarged 
edition  of  a  book  first  published  several  years  ago,  and  profess 
es  to  give  a  summary  history  of  the  island  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  down  to  the  temporary  suspension,  in  1824,  of  the 
negotiations  undertaken  by  Boyer  for  obtaining  a  recognition  of 
its  independence.  It  is  compiled  with  much  appearance  of 
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candor  and  impartiality,  being  free  at  any  rate  from  the  influ 
ence  of  those  strong  prejudices  which  the  ex-colonists  have 
been  too  prone  to  indulge  ;  and  contains  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  prepared  from  authentic  materials.  But  it  is 
purely  a  political  history  of  the  country.  Mr  Franklin  takes  a 
wider  range.  His  work  contains  not  only  a  sketch  of  the  revo 
lution,  but  a  great  body  of  statistical  details  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  island,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  previous 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks.  His  statements  concerning 
the  productions,  commerce,  resources,  population,  and  govern 
ment  of  Hayti,  are  minute  and  particular,  and  were  obtained 
by  personal  inquiry  during  a  residence  in  the  West  Indies. 
Many  of  his  individual  facts,  and  the  general  conclusion  to 
which  he  arrives,  being  such  as  other  sources  of  information 
afford,  we  feel  inclined  to  repose  a  great  degree  of  confidence 
in  his  representations  of  matters  of  fact  within  his  own  know 
ledge.  But  Mr  Franklin  has  a  theory  to  support ;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  his  main  object,  in  composing  the  book,  was 
to  maintain  this  theory,  which  is,  the  necessity  of  some  coer 
cion  to  procure  the  proper  cultivation  of  lands  in  the  West  In 
dies.  In  short,  although  such  a  purpose  is  not  expressly  de^ 
clared  in  his  work,  yet  it  is  evidently  written  throughout,  so  as 
to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  questions  now  in  agitation  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  West  India  colonies.  Making  all  the 
abatement  from  Mr  Franklin's  credit,  which  such  a  considera 
tion  may  require,  and  setting  off  his  national  prejudices  against 
those  of  M.  Malo,  we  may  gather,  from  both  publications  to 
gether,  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  island  under 
President  Boyer's  administration. 

Before  entering  upon  this  topic,  we  will  premise  a  brief  ac 
count  of  General  Boyer's  career,  previous  to  his  succeeding  to 
the  presidency.  Jean  Pierre  Boyer  is  a  native  of  Port  an 
Prince,  and  about  fifty  years  of  age.  His  father  was  a  French 
trader  and  tailor  of  that  city,  of  good  character,  and  possessed 
of  some  property ;  and  his  mother  a  Congo  negress,  and  a 
slave  ;  so  that  Boyer  himself  is  a  mulatto,  although  somewhat 
darker  than  the  generality  of  his  class.  When  the  commission 
ers,  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  arrived,  he  joined  their  standard, 
with  the  rest  of  the  free  people  of  color ;  and  after  they  retir 
ed  from  the  island,  he  attached  himself  to  the  mulatto  general 
Rigaud.  In  the  sequel,  Toussaint  Louverture,  the  leader  of 
the  negroes,  having  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  over  the 
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whole  island,  and  being  acknowledged  in  his  authority  by  the 
successive  French  governments  of  the  period,  Rigaud  resolved 
to  withdraw  to  France,  and  Boyer  still  followed  his  fortunes.1 
On  his  voyage  to  Europe,  Boyer  was  captured  by  the  Ameri 
cans,  between  whom  and  the  French  republic  a  state  of  hostili 
ties  at  this  time  existed  ;  but  was  soon  released,  and  continued 
his  voyage.  He  resided  in  France,  until  the  expedition  under 
Le  Clerc  was  organized.  He  returned  to  St  Domingo  in  the 
train  of  Le  Clerc,  lending  himself  to  an  armament  destined  for 
the  subjugation  of  his  country,  and  for  once  again  reducing  the 
men  of  his  race  to  servitude.  Upon  the  death  of  Le  Clerc, 
he  united  with  the  other  mulattoes,  first  under  Clervaux,  and 
subsequently  under  Petion,  who,  after  the  assassination  of  Des- 
salines,  secured  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  as  Christophe 
did  the  northern  districts.  Petion  appointed  him  successively 
to  be  his  aid-de-camp,  private  secretary,  and  chief  of  his  staff; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  patron's  death,  Boyer  was  general  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Port  au  Prince. 

Petion  is  universally  characterized  as  an  amiable  man,  of  a 
sensible  and  humane  character,  with  a  mind  enlarged  by  Euro 
pean  education,  and  a  polished,  affable  address,  that  would  have 
distinguished  him  in  the  most  refined  courts.  Although  brave, 
enterprising,  and  active,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
required  it,  he  was  of  a  temper  too  easy  and  lenient  for  the 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  and  wanted  that  vigor  of  char 
acter  which  was  requisite  for  governing  the  half  civilized  in 
habitants  of  Hayti.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  which 
happened  March  29th,  1818,  are  so  peculiar  and  singular,  that 
we  extract  the  account  as  given  by  each  of  our  authors. 

4  La  mort  du  president  de  la  Republique  fut,  dit  on,  volontaire ; 
sa  maladie  ne  dura  que  huit  jours,  pendant  lesquels  il  refusa  con- 
stamment  tout  remede,  tout  aliment,  et  jusqu'a  de  1'eau  meme  ; 
en  un  mot,  il  mourut  d'inanition.  C'est  ce  que  declarerent  les 
medecins  apres  avoir  ouvert  son  corps,  qu'ils  trouverent  tres-sain 
et  sans  aucune  trace  de  maladie.  Le  bruit  courut  d'ailleurs  qu'on 
lui  avait  souvent  entendu  dire  qu'il  etait  las  de  vivre.' 

Malo,  p.  347. 

*  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  state  of  his  country  had 
produced  an  extraordinary  depression  of  spirits,  which  no  exer 
tions  of  his  most  intimate  friends  could  remove.  Medical  aid  be 
came  unavailing  ;  he  lingered,  but  without,  it  appears,  enduring 
any  pain,  and  at  last  sunk  under  the  weight  of  accumulated  dis- 
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tress  of  mind,  brought  on  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  finances, 
and  the  impoverished  condition  of  his  country.' 

Franklin,  p.  227. 

Dessalines,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  assassinated  on  ac 
count  of  his  tyrannical  conduct  in  1806  ;  and  upon  his  de 
cease,  a  desperate  and  bloody  contest  ensued  between  Christo- 
phe  and  Pelion,  the  former  occupying  Cap  Francois  and  the 
North,  and  the  latter  Port  au  Prince  and  the  South,  and  each 
contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island.  Christophe's  fol 
lowers  consisted  chiefly  of  the  negroes,  Petion's  of  the  mulat- 
toes.  In  this  long  struggle,  Christophe  gained  some  advantages 
over  his  rival,  but  none  sufficiently  decided  to  promise  a  speedy 
termination  of  their  quarrel.  At  length  the  contending  parties 
began  to  consider,  that  by  prolonging  the  war,  they  should  only 
produce  a  mutual  prostration  of  strength,  and  finally  become 
the  common  victims  of  their  ancient  masters.  Hostilities  were 
suspended,  therefore,  as  by  common  consent ;  and  without  the 
conclusion  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  or  any  armistice,  perfect 
tranquillity  was  restored  throughout  the  island.  Commencing 
with  the  year  1811,  improvement  made  a  rapid  progress  among 
the  Haytians.  Christophe  and  Petion  both  exerted  themselves 
to  encourage  industry,  morals,  and  intelligence  in  their  respect 
ive  states,  without  neglecting  the  means  of  defending  their  own 
independence. 

But  the  policy  adopted  by  Christophe,  was  radically  differ 
ent  from  that  of  Petion.  The  former  possessing  more  energy 
of  character,  and  less  disposition  to  regard  the  wishes  and  in 
clinations  of  his  people,  took  measures  to  concentrate  all  the 
powers  of  government  in  his  own  person,  established  a  rigorous 
system  of  subordination  and  responsibility  among  his  agents, 
put  in  force  the  most  decisive  measures  to  counteract  and  break 
up  the  indolent  habits  of  the  laboring  population,  and  with 
characteristic  determination  of  spirit,  subjected  everything  to 
his  individual  inspection.  The  immediate  consequence  of  all 
this  was  a  great  and  striking  melioration  in  the  condition  of  his 
dominions,  accompanied  with  a  flourishing  commerce  and  over 
flowing  public  coffers.  But  these  effects  could  not  be  pro 
duced  without  the  exercise  of  a  grinding  despotism,  which  sa 
crificed  all  the  comforts  of  individuals  to  the  successful  march 
of  a  system  ;  and  at  length  came  to  exceed  all  bounds  of  rea 
sonable  endurance,  and  to  create  symptoms  of  discontent 
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among  the  oppressed  people  and  harassed  troops,  which  gave 
sure  presage  of  an  approaching  storm. 

Petion  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Although  possessed 
of  admirable  talents,  accomplished  by  an  European  education, 
and  incomparably  superior  to  Christophe  in  every  noble  and  esti 
mable  quality  of  the  human  character,  yet  he  was  wanting  in 
determination  and  energy  of  temper.  His  disposition  was  thor 
oughly  amiable,  and  this  notwithstanding  he  was  brave,  enter 
prising,  and  bold.  Mildness,  indulgence,  and  humanity,  form 
ed  as  prominent  a  trait  in  the  character  of  Petion,  as  relent 
less  and  uncompromising  decision  did  in  that  of  Christophe. 
Hence  it  followed  that  Petion,  with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
and  the  sincerest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
had  not  sufficient  nerve,  and  was  too  sensible  to  the  finer  feel 
ings  of  our  nature,  to  adopt  forcible-  measures  to  raise  it  to  op 
ulence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Hayti,  when  Boyer  succeed 
ed  to  the  government  of  the  republican  part  of  the  island. 
Christophe  had  pushed  his  despotism  to  a  point,  at  which  pa 
tience  in  the  minds  of  an  oppressed  people  terminates,  and  re 
sistance  begins,  for  the  reason,  that  the  uncertain  evils  of  change 
and  revolution  are  then  more  welcome  to  them  than  the  abso 
lute  wretchedness  of  their  actual  condition.  And  Petion  had 
held  the  reins  of  government  with  so  slack  a  hand,  that  his  sen 
sibility  could  not  endure  the  prospect  of  public  penury,  which 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  sought  refuge  from  his  embarrass 
ments  in  voluntary  death.  Petion  had  in  his  last  illness  desig 
nated  Boyer  for  his  successor  ;  and  the  nomination  was  unani 
mously  confirmed  by  the  legislative  body,  no  other  chief  show 
ing  any  desire  to  dispute  with  him  the  supremacy,  or  oppose 
any  obstacles  whatever  to  his  elevation.  Christophe  proposed 
to  the  citizens  of  the  republic  to  submit  to  his  rule,  and  con 
stitute  but  one  people  as  in  the  days  of  Dessalines  ;  but  his 
offers  were  promptly  rejected.  On  the  contrary,  Boyer,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  lost  no  time  in  freeing  himself  from 
the  constant  inquietude,  which  the  intrigues  of  Christophe  in 
the  district  of  Grande- Anse  occasioned,  where  Gomar,  an  insur 
gent  chief,  continued  in  arms,  and  formed  a  point  d'appui  for 
the  enemy  in  the  very  heart  of  the  republic.  Competent  for 
ces  under  the  command  of  Generals  Lys,  Fracisque,  and  Bor- 
gella,by  means  of  active  and  spirited  movements,  and  a  sufficient 
show  of  strength,  finally  succeeded  in  the  winter  of  1819-20, 
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in  dispersing  the  bands  of  Gomar,  and  restoring  tranquillity 
to  the  territory  of  Grande-Anse.  While  he  was  thus  con 
solidating  his  power  in  the  South,  the  tyranny  of  Christophe 
was  preparing  for  him  additional  triumphs  in  the  North. 

Since  the  death  of  Petion,  both  parties  had  maintained,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  a  purely  defensive  attitude  ;  but  many 
months  elapsed,  during  which  a  definitive  declaration  of  war 
between  the  two  rivals  was  daily  to  be  expected.  But  Chris- 
tophe's  system  of  government  growing  more  and  more  tyranni 
cal,  discontent  went  on  augmenting  among  his  subjects,  who 
could  not  fail  to  contrast  the  oppressiveness  of  his  rule,  with 
the  gentle  and  scarcely  sensible  sway  of  Petion  and  Boye'r. 
His  soldiers,  finding  themselves  treated  with  extreme  rigor  for 
the  slightest  fault,  and  weary  of  a  master  who  no  longer  con 
sulted  their  feelings,  or  testified  any  sense  of  his  obligations  to 
them,  conspired  at  length  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  weighed 
them  to  the  earth.  With  the  military,  therefore,  as  in  so  many 
of  the  revolutions  in  those  countries  which  maintain  a  large 
standing  army,  the  movement  commenced. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  October,  1820,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape  were  alarmed  by  the  beat  of  drums  sounding  the  call  to 
arms.  They  soon  learned  that  a  whole  division  of  the  army, 
cantoned  at  St  Mark,  consisting  of  six  thousand  men,  had 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  killed  their  general,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  Boyer  to  announce  this  event,  and  assure  him 
of  the  universal  desire  of  the  people  of  St  Mark  to  place  them 
selves  under  the  government  of  the  republic  whose  protection 
they  claimed.  This  intelligence  produced  the  greatest  agita 
tion  among  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.  At  length,  all  the  military  took  arms,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  followed  their  example  ;  and  the  insur 
gents  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  government,  set 
out  for  Sans-Souci  in  quest  of  the  king.  They  were  met  and 
joined  by  the  royal  guard.  Satisfied  by  the  defection  of  the 
latter  that  resistance  was  impossible,  Christophe  desperately 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  blow  intended  for  him,  and  shot  him 
self  with  his  own  hand.  Not  satisfied  merely  with  the  death  of 
the  despot,  the  soldiers  slaughtered  his  two  sons,  with  several 
of  his  officers  of  state,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and 
completely  sacked  and  dismantled  the  splendid  palace  of  Sans- 
Souci.  Meanwhile  Boyer  had  entered  St  Mark  with  a  power- 
erful  force  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  was  received  with 
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the  unanimous  acclamations  of  the  people  and  the  army. 
Some  negotiations  followed  between  him  and  a  portion  of  the 
officers  at  the  Cape,  who,  unable  to  lay  aside  at  once  their  ani 
mosity  against  the  mulattoes  of  the  South,  proposed  to  estab 
lish  an  independent  republic  in  the  North,  with  General  Paul 
Romain  for  president.  Boyer  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  prop 
osition  of  this  kind ;  and  the  imposing  force  which  he  had  un 
der  his  orders  rendered  opposition  to  his  will  unavailing.  Ro 
main  and  his  associates,  therefore,  submitted  with  a  good  grace 
to  necessity,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  concert  with  the 
principal  persons  at  the  Cape,  signifying  their  unqualified  sub 
mission  to  Boyer,  who  entered  the  city  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October,  and  reunited  the  kingdom  and  republic  of  Hayti  into  a 
single  government.  Anxious  to  stifle  all  symptoms  of  jealousy 
among  the  blacks,  he  protected  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
Christophe  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  confirmed  the  for 
mer  general  officers  in  their  military  rank,  abolishing,  of  course, 
the  titles  of  nobility  which  they  bore,  with  the  other  appendages 
of  the  fallen  monarchy. 

Thus  by  singular  good  fortune,  and  by  the  demerits  of  his 
rival  rather  than  by  any  remarkable  address  or  conduct  on  his 
own  part,  Boyer, was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  entire  popula 
tion,  which  Christophe  and  Petion,  with  all  their  superiority  of 
talents,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  unite.  This  event  was  soon 
followed  by  another  equally  signal  instance  of  good  fortune. 
In  the  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo,  which  covered  more  than 
half  of  the  island,  there  were,  at  this  time,  many  Haytians, 
who  had  established  themselves  as  cultivators ;  and  these,  with 
the  mulattoes,  composed  a  majority  of  the  population.  Most 
of  the  clergy  and  men  of  property  and  influence  had  emigrated 
from  the  island  in  1795,  with  their  slaves  and  moveable  effects, 
when  the  Spanish  territory  of  Hispaniola  was  ceded  to  the 
French  republic  by  the  treaty  of  Basle.  This  emigration  is 
said  to  have  embraced  one  third  of  the  whole  population,  who 
chose  to  abandon  their  possessions,  and  seek  new  homes  in  Cu 
ba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Spanish  Main,  rather  than  pass  under 
a  strange  system  of  laws  and  a  government  foreign  to  their  ed 
ucation,  habits,  and  feelings.  In  1809  the  French  held  but  two 
ports  in  the  Spanish  part,  Samana,  and  St  Domingo.  Chris 
tophe  furnished  the  inhabitants  with  assistance  in  arms  and  muni 
tions  of  war ;  and  aided  by  an  English  fleet  from  Jamaica, 
they  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  1810,  in  obliging  the  French 
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to  capitulate,  and  abandon  the  island.  Thus  affairs  remained 
until  after  the  death  of  Christophe.  When  Boyer  had  united 
the  whole  of  the  French  part  of  the  island  into  one  republic, 
the  blacks  and  people  of  color,  who  predominated  in  the  Span 
ish  territory,  began  to  testify  a  willingness  to  place  themselves 
under  his  government.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  prevailing 
upon  the  principal  persons  in  the  city  of  St  Domingo  to  acqui 
esce  in  their  views  ;  and  in  December,  1821,  they  sent  a  dep 
utation  to  Boyer,  soliciting  his  consent  that  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island  might  also  be  incorporated  into  the  republic.  Of 
course,  Boyer  received  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  immediately  proceeded  in  person,  accom 
panied  with  a  sufficient  force  to  put  down  any  opposition  which 
might  chance  to  occur,  and  peaceably  took  possession  of  the 
country.  Leaving  general  Borgella  in  command  at  St  Do 
mingo,  he  returned  to  Port  au  Prince,  highly  elated  at  this  un 
precedented  success,  which  left  him  without  any  competitor  to 
thwart  his  views,  or  disturb  the  internal  repose  of  the  island, 
now  wholly  independent  in  fact,  of  any  foreign  power,  and  pla 
ced  under  a  ruler  in  a  certain  sense  of  its  own  voluntary  ap 
pointment. 

Being  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  of  Hayti,  with  noth 
ing  to  interrupt  the  peaceful  avocations  of  his  people,  or  divert 
their  attention  from  the  pursuits  of  industry,  Boyer  had  an  op 
portunity  of  enforcing  such  necessary  and  judicious  measures 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the 
country,  as  its  condition  demanded.  By  stimulating  the  exer 
tions  of  the  cultivators  so  as  to  restore  the  agricultural  prosperi 
ty  of  the  island,  once  the  garden  of  the  West  Indies ;  by  adopt 
ing  a  system  of  regularity  and  economy  in  his  financial  affairs ; 
by  maintaining  such  an  army  merely,  as  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  foreign  aggression  made  requisite  ;  by  encoura 
ging  the  intercourse  of  the  Americans  with  his  dominions,  and 
forming  those  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the  English, 
to  which  the  latter  invited,  and  thus  securing  a  permanent  de 
mand  and  profitable  exchange  for  the  great  staples  of  Hayti ; 
— by  pursuing  such  a  course,  indifferent  to  the  hostility,  but  not 
averse  to  the  friendship  of  France,  he  might  before  long  have 
placed  the  island  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  universally  respected 
abroad,  and  prosperous  and  contented  at  home.  France  would, 
in  the  end,  have  submitted  to  the  force  of  events,  and  the  ex 
ample  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  by  giving  the  seal  of  re- 
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cognition  to  the  independence  of  a  colony,  which  for  twenty 
years  had  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  independence  in  fact. 
The  interested  friendship  and  protection  of  England  would 
have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  external  politics  of  Hayti, 
which  it  has  exercised  upon  the  Spanish  American  states. 
France  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  would  eventually 
have  sacrificed  the  scruples  of  legitimacy,  for  the  sake  of  par 
ticipating  with  Great  Britain  in  the  advantages  held  out  by  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  Hayti.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
and  the  country  under  his  control,  Boyer  was  blinded  to  the 
obvious  maxims  of  good  sense  and  public  policy,  either  by  rea 
son  of  narrowness  and  want  of  comprehensive  views  in  himself 
and  his  advisers,  or  by  the  force  of  the  prejudices  of  birth  and 
education,  which  created  in  his  mind  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
importance  of  instantly  concluding  a  treaty  with  France. 

On  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
was  prevailed  on  by  the  ex-colonists  of  St  Domingo  to  under 
take  measures  for  regaining  the  colony.  Accordingly  in  June, 
1814,  Messrs  Dauxion-Lavaysse,  Medina,  and  Draverman, 
were  commissioned  to  investigate  the  state  of  things  in  Hayti, 
and  feel  the  pulse  of  the  two  chiefs.  Medina  repaired  to  Cap 
Haytien  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  Christophe ;  but  his 
mission  came  to  a  speedy  termination.  Christophe  finding  that 
Medina  was  born  and  had  served  in  the  island,  and  had  betray 
ed  the  blacks,  proceeded,  with  his  accustomed  decision,  to  ar 
rest  the  unfortunate  commissioner.  His  papers  contained  evi 
dence  that  he  intended  to  tamper  with  the  blacks  ;  he  was  or 
dered  to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission,  and  summarily  con 
demned  as  a  spy.  Petion,  however,  civilly  received  the  com 
munications  of  Lavaysse  at  Port  au  Prince,  having  for  their  ob 
ject  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth.  This  of  course  Petion  refused  ;  declar 
ing  that  the  Haytians  would  never  resign  their  independence, 
but  that,  actuated  by  motives  of  justice,  he  was  disposed  to  en 
ter  into  friendly  relations  with  France  on  the  basis  of  a  pecu 
niary  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  ex-col 
onists.  This  naturally  put  an  end  to  the  commission  of  La 
vaysse  ;  and  the  French  government  thought  it  necessary  to 
declare,  officially,  that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority,  and  to 
disavow  the  propositions  he  had  submitted  to  the  Haytians. 
Afterwards,  in  1816,  a  new  effort  was  made  by  the  French  to 
attain  their  object ;  and  new  commissioners,  MM.  Esmangart 
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and  de  Fontanges,   endeavored,  without  any  useful  result,  to 
persuade  the  Haytians  to  resume  their  chains. 

Here  the  negotiations  were  suspended,  until  after  those 
events,  which  produced  a  revolution  so  complete  in  the  in 
ternal  politics  of  Hayti.  At  this  epoch,  Boyer  appears  to  have 
taken  pains  to  intimate  his  desire  of  coming  to  an  arrangement 
with  France,  which  the  latter  saw  could  be  more  easily  accom 
plished,  than  during  the  life  of  Petion  and  Christophe,  espe 
cially  of  Christophe,  whose  summary  mode  of  dealing  she  now 
understood  too  well,  and  whose  forecast  and  sagacity  she  had 
been  taught  to  respect.  Negotiations  were  therefore  again 
opened,  in  1821,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Esmangart.  His 
agent,  M.  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars,  repairing  to  Hayti,  propo 
sed  to  Boyer  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Hayti,  subject 
to  the  simple  suzerainete  of  Louis,  or  admitting  a  right  of  pro 
tection,  such  as  England  exercises  in  the  Ionian  isles.  Boyer 
promptly  informed  M.  Aubert  that  he  should  not  treat  or  the 
basis  of  admitting  any  suzerainete  direct  or  indirect,  on  the 
least  shadow  of  a  protectorate  in  any  shape  whatever ;  and 
renewed  at  the  same  time  the  offer  of  a  reasonable  indem 
nity.  • 

This  ultimatum  of  Boyer's  remained  without  reply  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  At  length,  he  himself  renewed  the  ne 
gotiation  in  May,  1823,  appointing  general  Boye  his  plenipo 
tentiary,  with  instructions  to  confer  with  persons  prdperly  au* 
thorized,  in  France,  or  in  some  neutral  country,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  terminating  the  difference  between  the  two  govern 
ments.  M.  Esmangart  and  general  Boye  held  repeated  inter 
views  at  Brussels  accordingly,  in  August,  1823 ;  but  the  par 
ties  could  not  agree  on  the  nature  of  the  indemnity  to  be  made ; 
the  French  negotiator  demanding  the  payment  of  a  positive 
sum,  the  Haytian  proposing  only  certain  commercial  privileges, 
deemed  by  him  equivalent  to  an  indemnity.  In  consequence 
of  this,  MM.  Esmangart  and  Boye  parted  without  effecting 
anything  ;  and  M.  Esmangart  immediately  despatched  M.  Lau- 
jon  to  Port  au  Prince  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  intercourse. 
Yielding  to  his  representations,  Boyer  commissioned  Larose,  a 
senator,  and  Rouanez,  a  government  notary,  to  repair  to  Paris, 
with  very  full  instructions  for  their  guidance  in  their  important 
mission.  They  reached  Havre  in  June,  1824,  and  soon  after 
wards  entered  into  conference  with  M.  Esmangart  at  Paris. 
Their  instructions  were  to  require  a  royal  ordinance,  recognis- 
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ing  the  independence  of  Hayti ;  in  return  for  which  they  were 
authorized  to  offer  a  pecuniary  indemnity  and  certain  commer 
cial  privileges,  in  favor  of  France.  They  soon  discovered 
that  a  new  difficulty  was  to  be  made  by  M.  Esmangart  concern 
ing  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  as  to  which  France  declared 
she  had  no  authority  to  treat,  it  being  legally  subject  to  Spain. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  were  given  to  understand  that  the  king 
would  not  issue  the  royal  ordinance  required,  without  a  clause 
reserving  to  himself  the  exterior  sovereignty  of  Hayti.  These 
intimations  brought  the  conferences  to  a  close  abruptly,  and  the 
Haytian  commissioners  returned  to  Port  au  Prince. 

The  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  this  point  very  naturally 
produced  great  disappointment  in  France,  as  well  among  the 
ex-colonists  as  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  who 
were  counting  upon  the  advantages  of  an  extensive  and  favored 
trade  with  Hayti.  The  uneasiness  of  the  latter  was  increased, 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  rumor,  whether  well  or  ill  founded  we 
know  not,  that  an  English  company  had  set  on  foot  a  scheme 
for  interposing  between  the  Haytian  government  and  the  ex- 
colonists,  by  purchasing  of  them  a  renunciation  of  their  rights 
for  a  specific  payment  in  the  nature  of  an  indemnity,  and  thus 
quieting  their  claim  on  Boyer.  Certain  it  is,  that  England 
made  overtures  to  Boyer  towards  the  arrangement  of  a  com 
mercial  treaty  upon  a  fair  basis  of  reciprocity ;  for  of  these 
overtures  Mr  Franklin  says  he  himself  was  the  bearer.  Urged 
to  the  adoption  of  some  decisive  measures  by  these  indica 
tions,  and  by  the  knowledge  also  that  Boyer  had  granted  to 
an  English  company  the  privilege  of  working  the  mines  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  the  French  government  despatched 
the  Baron  de  Mackau,  an  intelligent  officer  in  the  navy,  to  bring 
the  negotiations  with  Hayti  to  a  termination  favorable  to  France. 
The  whole  transaction  was  a  masterly  movement  in  diplomacy, 
wherein  the  unwary  Boyer  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  com 
pletely  outwitted. 

The  Baron  de  Mackau  sailed  from  Rochfort  in  May,  1825, 
in  the  frigate  Circe,  it  being  arranged  that  he  should  join  Ad 
miral  Jurien,  who  commanded  a  powerful  fleet  on  the  West 
India  station,  and  enter  Port  au  Prince,  without  giving  Boyer 
any  previous  intimation  of  his  intention,  at  the  head  of  such  a 
force  that  the  Haytians  should  be  intimidated  into  accepting  the 
terms  of  recognition  to  be  proposed.  M.  Mackau  arrived  off 
Port  au  Prince,  on  the  third  of  July,  and  caused  the  French  squad- 
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ron  to  be  moored  abreast  of  the  harbor  in  a  state  of  prepara 
tion  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  city  in  case  of  need,  well 
knowing  that  its  fortifications  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  an 
attack,  and  that  Boyer  possessed  no  naval  force  capable  of 
coping  with  Admiral  Jurien.  Boyer  and  his  people  were  filled 
with  consternation  at  the  appearance  of  the  French  ships, 
whose  arrival  was  a  most  unlooked  for  event,  and  their  pre 
cise  object  entirely  unknown  to  them.  Boyer  immediately  sent 
two  officers  of  his  staff  on  board  the  flag  ship  to  the  command 
er  in  chief,  to  ascertain  his  purpose ;  and  was  greatly  relieved 
on  learning  that  the  nature  of  his  mission  was  professedly  pa 
cific,  notwithstanding  its  formidable  and  hostile  aspect.  Baron 
Mackau  landed  the  next  day  under  a  salute  from  the  forts,  and 
was  received  in  state  at  the  government-house  by  Boyer,  who 
proceeded  the  same  evening  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  the 
mission. 

It  appears  that  the  French  minister  came  provided  with  or- 
donnancesj  adapted  to  propositions  of  different  degrees,  any 
of  which  he  could  employ  as  occasion  might  require.  Boyer 
must  have  perceived  many  objections  to  the  arrangement  final 
ly  adopted  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  acceded  to  the  conditions 
offered,  from  want  of  firmness  to  break  with  the  French,  and 
take  the  hazard  of  hostilities.  At  all  events,  his  conduct  was 
that  of  one  submitting  to  conditions  from  a  victorious  enemy, 
rather  than  of  a  sovereign  power  treating  with  another  in  time 
of  peace.  Under  such  conditions,  the  business  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  a  few  days,  and  he  accepted  an  ordinance  so  artfully 
worded,  that,  if  he  did  not  punctually  comply  with  its  provis 
ions,  Hayti  was  admitted  to  be  still  a  colony  of  France.  It  is 
of  the  following  tenor,  dated  April  17th,  1825. 

'  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  &c. 

'  We  have  ordained  and  do  ordain  as  follows. 

'ART.  1.  The  ports  of  the  French  part  of  the  island  of  St 
Domingo  are  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  The  duties 
levied  in  the  ports,  whether  upon  vessels  or  merchandise,  whether 
entering  or  going  out,  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  for  all  flags,  ex 
cept  for  the  French  flag,  in  favor  of  which  those  duties  shall  be 
reduced  one  half. 

'2.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  French  part  of  St  Domingo, 
shall  pay  into  the  ccdsse\  &-c.  of  France,  in  five  equal  instalments, 
from  year  to  year,  the  first  of  which  will  become  due  December 
31st,  1825,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs, 
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destined  to  indemnify  the  ancient  colonists  who  shall  claim  an  in 
demnity. 

*  3.  We  grant,  on  these  conditions,  by  the  present  ordinance,  to 
the  actual  inhabitants  of  the  French  part  of  the  island  of  St  Do 
mingo,  the  full  and  entire  independence  of  this  government.' 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  no  treaty.  There  is  no  party 
to  the  instrument  but  the  king  of  France,  who  grants  terms  of 
indulgence  to  Boyer  and  his  people  in  the  same  form  that  he 
would  to  any  other  rebellious  subjects.  All  the  stipulations  of 
a  treaty  containing  reciprocal  guarantees  were  left  for  future 
negotiations,  Boyer  placing  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
more  sagacious  antagonists.  Nevertheless,  the  senate  confirm 
ed  bis  doings ;  and  great  rejoicings  took  place  at  Port  au 
Prince,  on  occasion  of  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Hayti, 
the  citizens  exerting  themselves  to  entertain  Baron  Mackau, 
Admiral  Jurien,  and  the  officers  of  the  squadron,  with  splendid 
fetes,  during  their  short  stay  in  the  island.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  commissioners  should  immediately  proceed  to 
France,  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty,  and  provide  means  for 
paying  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity.  This  mission  was 
confided  to  MM.  Daumee,  Rouanez,  and  Fremont.  Dau- 
mee,  the  most  capable  of  the  commissioners,  died  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  France ;  and  the  business  devolved  upon  his  as 
sociates,  who  negotiated  a  loan  for  paying  the  first  instalment 
upon  terms  extremely  unfavorable  to  Boyer,  but  were  unable  to 
conclude  a  satisfactory  treaty.  They  returned,  therefore, 
bearing  only  the  articles  of  a  proposed  convention,  which,  if 
received,  would  have  compromised  the  honor  and  independ 
ence  of  the  republic  still  more  deeply. 

Aware  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  arrangement  with 
France  would  produce  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  Boyer 
had  been  careful  not  to  allow  the  ordinance  to  be  circulated  or 
discussed  in  print,  among  the  cultivators  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  They  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the 
recognition  of  independence,  until  the  members  of  the  cham 
ber  of  communes  returned  to  their  respective  parishes,  and 
explained  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  Everywhere  mur 
murs  of  indignation  were  heard,  at  the  foolish,  the  infatuated 
conduct  of  Boyer.  The  cultivators  foresaw  that  new  burdens 
must  be  imposed  upon  their  labor,  to  raise  means  to  pay  off  the 
enormous  pecuniary  obligations  he  had  contracted.  They  re 
flected  that  their  lands,  their  industry,  themselves  in  fact,  were 
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mortgaged  to  France,  for  more  than  the  whole  island  could  pay. 
The  military,  and  the  retired  soldiers,  who  for  more  than  twen 
ty  years  had  witnessed  the  growth  of  independence,  which  they 
bad  fought  for  and  actually  possessed  to  every  intent,  were  in 
dignant  at  the  dishonor  implied  in  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
price  for  the  empty,  unreal  boon  of  a  recognition  of  it  on  the 
part  of  France.  This  feeling  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
North,  where  Dessalines  and  Christophe  had  nourished  among 
their  subjects  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hatred  of  their  ancient 
masters,  and  where  the  black  chiefs  saw,  in  the  present  step, 
the  realization  of  the  prophecies  of  Christophe,  who  always 
accused  Boyer  of  being  more  or  less  subservient  to  the  views 
of  the  French.  Nor  was  less  indignation  expressed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  whose  inhabitants  remonstrated 
against  being  called  upon  to  contribute  for  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity,  when  they  themselves  were  expressly  excluded  from 
the  beneficial  operation  of  the  arrangement.  In  short,  the 
population  throughout  the  island,  exasperated  alike  at  the  ex 
clusive  commercial  privileges  promised  the  French,  and  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid,  signified  their  deter 
mination  to  resist  any  attempt  to  obtain  money  to  discharge  it 
by  means  of  a  levy,  which  they  were  neither  willing  nor  able  to 
raise. 

We  may  add  that,  in  other  countries,  Boyer's  conduct  was 
very  severely  condemned,  and  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  in 
France  implied  the  strongest  censure  on  his  pusillanimity  and 
want  of  discernment.  It  was  said,  with  great  justice,  that  the 
king  had  not  in  fact  parted  with  his  claims  of  sovereignty  over 
the  island.  The  grant  of  independence  was,  not  to  the  coun 
try  but  to  the  government ;  nor  to  the  government  perpetually, 
but  only  to  the  government  of  the  actual  inhabitants.  How 
much  or  how  little  these  extraordinary  phrases  comprehended, 
might  become  a  fruitful  subject  of  future  dispute.  For  the 
rest,  France  had  made  sale  of  the  soil  for  as  much  as  it  was 
worth,  and  had  obtained  highly  valuable  commercial  privileges 
besides.  The  amount  of  the  latter  consideration  rnay  be  esti 
mated  from  the  following  facts.  When  Esmangart  treated  with 
General  Boye  at  Brussels,  the  latter  offered,  in  lieu  of  an  in 
demnity,  the  free  admission  of  French  goods  into  Hayti,  for 
five  years,  and  the  exaction  of  only  half  duties  (six  per  cent.) 
afterwards.  Boye  stated  the  total  exemption  as  equivalent  to 
three  millions  of  francs  annually,  and  the  half  duties  to  a  mil- 
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lion  and  a  half  annually.*  If  so,  the  condition  of  the  ordi 
nance  was  worth  the  latter  sum,  in  the  advantage  it  gave  to  the 
commerce  of  France.  Of  course,  the  Americans,  English, 
and  others,  by  means  of  whose  trade  chiefly,  the  Haytians  had 
disposed  of  their  crops  and  procured  their  foreign  supplies, 
complained  loudly  of  an  arrangement,  which,  in  respect  of  all 
the  operations  of  commerce,  was  likely  to  place  Hayti  precise 
ly  in  the  condition  of  any  other  French  colony  in  the  West  In 
dies. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  unhappy  dilemma  into  which  Boyer  has 
thrown  his  country,  without  any  safe  means  of  extricating  him 
self  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  is  involved.  Mr  Franklin 
minutely  describes  the  present  state  of  the  island,  deriving  his 
knowledge  from  personal  inspection  of  the  plantations  and  set 
tlements  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  of  the  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  result  of  his  examination  is  expressed  in  the  following 
passage. 

1  Oppressed  with  the  weight  of  an  overwhelming  debt,  contract 
ed  without  an  equivalent ;  with  an  empty  treasury,  and  destitute 
of  ways  and  means  for  supplying  it ;  the  soil  almost  neglected,  or 
at  least  but  very  partially  tilled  ;  .without  commerce  and  credit ; 
— such  is  the  present  state  of  the  republic,  and  it  seems  almost  im 
possible  that,  under  the  system  which  is  now  pursued,  there  should 
be  any  melioration  of  its  condition,  or  that  it  can  arrive  at  any 
very  high  state  of  improvement.  Any  change  from  the  present, 
would  in  all  probability,  be  worth  the  experiment ;  but  the  exist 
ing  inefficiency  of  the  government  precludes  the  chance  of  a 
beneficial  alteration  being  effected.  Hence  there  appears  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  recede  into  irrecoverable  insigni 
ficance,  poverty,  and  disorder.'  Franklin,  p.  265. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr  Franklin  through  the  instructive  de 
tails  which  he  has  collected,  respecting  the  internal  economy 
of  Hayti.  Instead  thereof,  we  have  prepared,  from  the  docu 
ments  he  furnishes,  a  tabular  view  of  the  exports  of  the  island, 
at  several  successive  periods.  The  periods  selected  are  1791, 
1802,  1804,  and  1822,  answering  respectively  to  the  best  years 
of  the  Colony,  of  Toussaint,  of  Dessalines,  and  of  Boyer  ;  it 
being  observed  that  the  three  first  years  give  the  returns  for  the 
French  part  of  the  island  only,  while  the  last  comprises  both 
the  French  and  Spanish,  and  therefore  qught  to  be  proportion- 
ably  larger.  We  add,  also,  the  amount  of  the  black  and  color 
ed  population  of  the  several  years,  employed  in  cultivation. 

*Malo,  p.  391. 
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Government. 

France. 

Toussaint.     |     Dessalines. 

Sugar 
Coffee 
Cotton 
Cocoa 
Indigo 
Molasses 
Rum 
Lab.  Pop. 

1791. 
163,405,220  Ibs. 
68,151,180  Ibs. 
6,286,126  Ibs. 
not  stated 
930,016  Ibs, 
29,502  hhds. 
303  pnch. 
455,000 

1802. 
53,400,000  Ibs. 
34,370,000  Ibs. 
4,050,000  Ibs. 
234,600  Ibs. 
37,600  Ibs. 
9,128  hhds. 
not  stated 
290,000 

1804. 
47,600,000  Ibs. 
31,000,000  Ibs. 
3,000,000  Ibs. 
201,800  Ibs. 
35,400  Ibs. 
10,655  hhds. 
not  stated 
290,000 

In  1822,  the  first  year  after  the  union  of  the  island  under 
Boyer,  the  exports  stood  thus  ; 

Coffee  35,1 17,834  Ibs. 

Sugar  652,541  Ibs. 

Cotton  891,950  Ibs. 

Cocoa  322,145  Ibs. 

Logwood  3,816,583  Ibs. 

Mahogany  20,100  feet. 

Estimated  value  9,030,397  dollars. 

Export  duty       1,365,402    do. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  great  falling  off  in  the  produce  of 
the  island  since  the  time  of  Toussaint,  we  should  compare  the 
population  of  the  two  periods,  as  collected  from  the  best  author 
ities. 


1802. 

1822. 

French  part 
Spanish  part 

375,000 
95,000 

661,500 
54,000 

Total  470,000  715,500 

There  has  been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
products  of  Hayti  since  1822.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1825, 
the  whole  value  of  the  exports  was  about  8,000,000  of  dollars ; 
the  revenue  from  customs  on  imports  and  exports  2,200,000, 
and  from  other  sources  about  as  much  more,  making  in  all 
about  4,400,000,  which  fell  short  of  the  estimated  public  ex 
penditure. 
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ART.  IX. — 1.  Report  of  the  Engineers  on  the  Reconnois- 
sance  and  Surveys  made  in  reference  to   the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road.     Baltimore,  William  Wooddy.  pp.   189. 
2.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Directors, 
^to  the  Stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
Company  ;  and  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  En 
gineers  to   the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road  Company.    Baltimore.  William  Wooddy. 

IN  the  fifty-sixth  number  of  this  journal,  we  took  some  no 
tice  of  a  project  then  recently  set  on  foot,  for  constructing  a 
Railway  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio 
river.  Besides  the  importance  of  such  an  enterprise  to  the 
Union  at  large,  more  especially  to  the  flourishing  states  of  the 
West,  the  bold  design  of  constructing  a  rail  road  of  such  ex 
tent,  and  through  a  region  apparently  so  difficult,  at  a  time 
when  the  experiment  of  this  mode  of  transportation  had  been 
made  only  for  small  distances,  led  us  to  expect  with  some  in 
terest,  the  farther  proceedings  of  the  projectors.  Since  the 
period  of  our  first  notice,  the  examinations  of  the  country, 
originally  commenced  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  ca 
nal  between  the  same  points,  have  been  continued,  and  their 
results  exhibited  in  the  publications  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  ;  the  last  of  which  more  particularly  draws  our  atten 
tion,  as  it  announces  the  actual  commencement  of  the  work, 
and  holds  out  a  flattering  promise  of  its  eventual  completion. 
As  various  projects  of  the  same  or  a  like  character  are  agita 
ted  in  several  parts  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in  the  com 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  some  farther  particulars  may  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers,  relative  to  the  enterprise  in  ques 
tion  ;  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  ever  projected  in  this, — we 
may  add,  in  any  country. 

Indeed,  the  impulse  lately  given  to  schemes  of  this  nature  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  capital  embark 
ed  in  interior  transportation,  are  among  the  most  signal  mani 
festations  of  the  augmenting  force  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  country  discovers  the  greatest  fa 
cilities  for  multiplying  the  channels  of  internal  trade.  Not  on 
ly  do  our  great  rivers  and  lakes  already  afford  to  the  vast  sur 
face  which  they  drain,  an  extensive  carriage  of  their  products 
to  some  one  market  or  other,  but  it  is  found  that,  by  means  of 
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the  frequent  connexion  of  their  head  streams,  this  advantage 
may  be  very  greatly  increased  and  diffused.  As  the  Erie  ca 
nal  may  be  said  to  have  turned  the  northern  lakes  into  the  Hud 
son  and  the  bay  of  New  York,  rendering  us  thus  far  independ 
ent  of  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  so  the  Ohio  canals 
will  open  the  same  outlet  to  the  interior  of  that  state,  and  to  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river.  Meanwhile,  this  magnifi 
cent  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  together  with  the  Mississippi 
itself,  wafts  the  products  of  their  two  wide  and  fertile  basins  to 
New  Orleans,  whence  a  great  inner  coastwise  navigation  may 
be  continued,  at  a  cost  comparatively  small,  through  the  sounds, 
bays,  and  inlets  of  the  coast  of  the  Floridas,  of  Georgia,  and 
the  Carolinas,  and  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays, 
and  across  Jersey,  to  New  York.  The  lines  thus  described, 
encircle,  with  the  exception  of  New  England,  the  whole  of 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  an  immense  extent 
of  inland  navigation,  destined,  together  with  the  numerous 
works  in  progress  or  contemplated  in  various  parts  of  the  inte 
rior,  to  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  all  countries,  the  home  trade. 
The  route  of  the  intended  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  is  a  line 
bisecting,  from  east  to  west,  the  area  inclosed  within  the  limits 
above  described  ;  and,  when  completed,  will  possess  the  ad 
vantage  of  being  the  shortest  line  by  which  it  can  ever  be  bi 
sected.  The  geographical  circumstances  which  thus  approxi 
mate  Baltimore  to  the  country  watered  by  the  Ohio,  have  been 
described  by  us,  on  a  former  occasion ;  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  proximity  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  statesman  cannot  be  indifferent  to  these  multiplying  fa 
cilities  of  communication,  which  ensure  the  union  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  confederacy,  by  identifying  their  respective  inter 
ests  with  each  other.  This,  in  free  communities  at  least,  is  the 
true  bond  of  empire  ;  and  those  who  remember  the  irritations 
excited  in  the  Western  states  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  will  be  disposed  to  attach  more  weight  to 
this  opinion.  Nor  are  these  avenues  of  transportation  less  im 
portant  in  another  aspect.  A  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  so 
various  in  climate  and  soil,  and  so  rapidly  increasing  its  popula 
tion,  grows  necessarily  less  dependent,  every  year,  on  foreign 
markets  and  manufactures,  and  must  eventually  be  itself  the 
great  mart  of  its  own  products,  and  the  great  workshop  of  its 
own  raw  materials.  But  this  result  can  in  no  way  be  so  effect- 
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ually  hastened,  as  by  the  improvement  of  roads  and  canals. 
The  early  civilization  of  most  maritime  countries  shows,  how 
necessary  to  commerce  this  facility  of  communication  and 
transportation  is  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  among  the 
most  efficient  of  the  causes,  which  have  given  to  the  manufac- 
factures  of  Great  Britain  the  market  of  the  world.  If  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  to  which  we  seem  otherwise  entirely 
competent,  have  hitherto  made  small  progress  among  us,  it 
must  be  imputed  in  no  small  part  to  the  want  of  quick  and 
easy  transportation,  since  the  other  elements  of  success  are 
possessed  by  as  in  a  preeminent  degree  ;  abundant  genius  and 
activity  in  the  people,  a  vast  amount  of  water  power,  inex 
haustible  supplies  of  fuel,  cheap  and  plentiful  subsistence,  and 
light  taxes.  Perhaps  the  roads  and  canals  now  in  progress, 
will  more  efficiently  foster  our  manufactures,  than  any  bounties 
or  protections  ever  could  ;  and  thus  the  great  question  which 
divides  the  country,  be  settled  by  a  policy  equally  acceptable 
to  both  parties. 

If  any  one  part  of  the  Union  can  be  said  to  be  more  inter 
ested  in  this  policy  than  another,  it  is  the  Western  states,  both 
on  account  of  their  distance  from  a  market,  and  of  the  vast 
amount  of  their  disposable  produce.  From  various  causes, 
their  exports,  with  equal  facilities  of  carriage,  would  also  more 
naturally  seek  an  Atlantic  port  than  that  of  New  Orleans. 
The  communication  about  to  be  opened  to  these  states  with 
New  York,  through  the  Ohio  canal,  lake  Erie,  and  the  Erie 
canal,  and  perhaps  with  Philadelphia,  through  the  Pennsylvania 
canals,  will  doubtless  be  a  most  important  acquisition  to  them, 
as  an  avenue  both  for  their  downward  and  their  return  trade. 
But  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  rigor  of  the 
climate  must  close  these  canals,  and  that  at  a  season,  at  which 
the  farmer  might  prefer  to  take  his  produce  to  market.  A 
transportation  exempt  from  this  obstruction,  by  a  rail  road,  for 
example,  on  which  neither  drought  nor  frost  can  cause  any  de 
lay,  and  conducting  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  port  consider 
ably  nearer  than  either  of  the  others,  seems  to  promise  such 
important  advantages  as  to  justify  some  labor  and  expense  in 
procuring  it,  and  has  led  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  of  Balti 
more  principally,  to  the  scheme  of  connecting  their  emporium 
with  the  West  by  a  road  of  that  sort.  We  could  hardly  give  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  nation,  than  by  men 
tioning  in  connexion  with  such  a  scheme,  that  within  the  mem- 
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ory  of  many  inhabitants  of  the  West,  all  their  salt,  brandy,  and 
many  other  articles,  used  to  be  brought  across  the  mountains 
packed  on  horses. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  railway, 
seems  at  first  view  little  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise.  The 
great  range  of  the  Allegany,  rising  to  a  height  of  twenty-five 
hundred  and  three  thousand  feet  above  tide,  and  the  various 
subordinate  ridges  parallel  to  it,  all  lying  in  a  transverse  direc 
tion  to  the  general  course  of  the  road,  are  so  many  barriers  to 
be  surmounted  by  it  in  its  progress  westward.  The  control,  so 
to  speak,  of  this  principal  range  over  the  subordinate  ridges, 
appears  not  only  in  the  more  important  of  them,  as  the  Catoc- 
tin,  the  South  Mountain,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  of  it, 
and  the  Laurel  Hills  and  others  on  the  west,  but  in  the  lesser 
hills  and  collections  of  rocks  occurring  in  the  same  region. 
The  ridges  interposed  between  Baltimore  and  the  Potomac, 
which  are  found  to  be  much  higher  than  was  commonly  suppos 
ed  (having  an  elevation  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet),  pre 
serve,  with  the  same  obstinacy,  this  direction  transverse  to  the 
intended  route.  Even  where  these  mountain  barriers  have 
been  worn  away,  or  broken  through  by  the  large  rivers,  the  Po 
tomac  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  the  Cheat  river,  the  You- 
ghagany,  and  Casselrnan's  river  on  the  other,  the  change  has 
been  wrought  with  such  violence,  as  to  leave  the  surface  ex 
tremely  rough  and  broken  and  to  render  much  labor  necessary, 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  road.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  in  the  event  of  completing  the  railway  across  these  ridges, 
the  intermediate  valleys  will  offer  great  facilities  for  the  con 
struction  of  lateral  roads,  leading  into  the  main  trunk,  and 
swelling  its  trade,  by  the  products  of  a  proportional  extent  of 
country. 

But,  though  such  is  the  general  character  of  this  region,  a 
more  particular  examination  demonstrates  it  to  be  penetrable  to 
a  railway,  through  its  whole  extent.  Indeed,  as  far  as  Cum 
berland,  a  town  on  the  Potomac,  near  the  foot  of  the  Allegany, 
(a  point  of  great  importance  from  the  exhaustless  quantities  of 
the  best  coal  which  are  found  in  its  vicinity)  there  may  even 
be  selected  a  route  of  extraordinary  facility.  An  avenue  being 
thus  found  to  the  base  of  the  great  ridge,  dividing  the  eastern 
and  western  waters ;  and  the  country  westward  of  that  ridge 
towards  the  Ohio,  either  presenting  a  surface  of  gentle  undu 
lations,  or  having  its  rocky  ridges  penetrated  by  the  action  of 
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the  rivers ;  it  is  on  the  Allegany  alone  that  serious  difficulties 
may  be  expected  to  occur.  But,  as  this  region,  after  a  minute 
survey  by  the  United  States'  Board  of  Internal  Improvements, 
has  been  pronounced  by  them  to  be  practicable  for  a  canal, 
{  we  may,'  say  the  Engineers,  in  their  Report, {  conclude  a  for 
tiori  that  a  rail  road  may  be  made  over  the  same  ground.' 
But  that  our  readers  may  estimate  for  themselves  the  probability 
of  this  bold  enterprise  being  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  we 
shall,  from  the  materials  furnished  in  the  Reports  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  give  a  description  somewhat  more  particu 
lar  of  the  proposed  route  of  the  road,  and  of  the  country 
which  it  traverses,  beginning  at  Baltimore. 

The  construction  of  the  road  was  commenced,  at  the  west 
ern  limit  of  that  city,  on  the  fourth  of  July  last,  with  a  pomp 
indicative  of  the  general  confidence  of  that  community  in  the 
practicableness  of  a  scheme,  in  which  its  prosperity  is  very 
deeply  concerned.  The  venerable  Mr  Carroll,  the  only  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  now  alive,  laid  the  first 
stone.  Its  whole  route  may  be  considered  in  three  divisions, 
including  the  country  between  Baltimore  and  the  base  of  the 
Allegany,  that  comprehended  in  the  Allegany  and  the  two 
great  ridges  parallel  to  it  on  the  west,  and  that  lying  beyond 
the  foot  of  the  latter  to  the  Ohio,  respectively. 

The  distance  between  Baltimore  and  Cumberland,  the  ex 
treme  points  of  the  first  of  these  divisions,  is,  by  the  present 
turnpike  road,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles.  The  char 
acter  of  this  extensive  district  is  broken,  hilly,  and  sometimes 
mountainous,  being  crossed  by  a  number  of  those  elevated 
ridges,  which  we  have  described  as  subordinate  and  parallel  to 
the  Allegany.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  by  following 
the  direction  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Patapsco  and  of  the  Po 
tomac,  and  then  the  Potomac  itself,  these  may  either  be  entire 
ly  avoided,  or,  at  least,  gradually  surmounted,  without  any  great 
deflection  from  a  straight  line.  The  only  one  which  must  una 
voidably  be  crossed,  is  the  '  Parr's  Spring  Ridge,'  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Patapsco  and  the  Monocacy,  the  former  of  which 
streams  empties,  as  is  well  known,  into  the  harbor  of  Balti 
more  ;  the  latter  is  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac.  The  eastern 
foot  of  this  ridge  may  be  approached  along  the  western  branch 
es  of  the  Patapsco,  and  from  its  western  base  run  the  tributa 
ries  of  the  Monocacy,  by  means  of  which  the  Potomac  may 
be  reached  at  the  *  Point  of  Rocks,'  a  promontory,  which  ter- 
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minates  the  Catoctin  mountain  on  that  river.  By  passing 
round  this  promontory  by  the  margin  of  the  stream,  the  Catoc 
tin  ridge  is  avoided,  and  the  road  enters  the  valley  of  the  Poto 
mac,  at  a  point,  distant  from  Baltimore,  by  the  ordinary  route, 
fifty-five  miles.  Hence  to  Harper's  Ferry,  is  found  either  a 
flat  sufficiently  wide  for  a  road,  or  a  moderate  slope  to  the  riv 
er  ;  and  like  facilities  occur  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Antietam, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  there  being  everywhere  sufficient 
space  between  the  hills  and  the  river  except  in  one  or  two  pla 
ces,  where  cliffs  of  limestone,  nearly  perpendicular,  rise  fifty 
and  seventy  feet  from  the  water.  Within  four  or  five  miles  of 
Antietam,  wide  and  beautiful  bottoms  offer  every  facility  for  the 
cheap  and  easy  construction  of  the  road.  Beyond  that  point, 
the  sinuosities  of  the  Potomac  become  so  numerous,  that  a  de 
parture  from  its  course  is  necessary  in  order  to  diminish  the 
distance  ;  but  fortunately  the  face  of  the  country  allows  this 
abandonment  of  the  stream,  and  the  road  may  be  carried  with 
no  difficulty  to  the  Conococheague  at  Williamsport,  in  a  line 
nearly  direct,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  miles,  little  more  than 
half  the  distance  by  the  river.  To  attain,  however,  the  gener 
al  level  of  the  country  beyond  the  Antietam,  where  the  road 
thus  diverges  from  the  Potomac,  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  must  be  overcome,  though  this  may  be  effected 
pretty  gradually  through  some  one  of  the  numerous  ravines 
which  occur  at  that  point.  The  elevation  thus  reached  may 
be  sustained  by  moderate  cuts  and  embankments  till  the  road 
descends  again  to  the  valley  of  the  Conococheague,  at  Wil 
liamsport.  This  point  is  about  seventy  miles  from  Baltimore, 
by  the  ordinary  road.  . 

Proceeding  beyond  Williamsport,  we  begin  to  encounter  the 
more  considerable  of  the  subordinate  ridges  parallel  to  the  Al- 
legany,  and  consequently  to  find  the  surface  more  rough  and 
broken.  The  road,  therefore,  will  conform  pretty  generally  to 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  Potomac,  the  great  objection  to 
which  is  the  sinuosity  of  the  stream,  while  the  ground  interven 
ing  between  the  bends  is  generally  too  high  to  be  crossed. 
For  several  miles,  however,  before  approaching  Hancock, 
twenty-four  miles  beyond  Williamsport,  the  river  pursues  a  very 
straight  course,  presenting  banks,  at  the  same  time,  remarkably 
favorable  for  the  work.  West  of  Hancock,  the  valley  of  the 
river  must  of  necessity  be  pursued,  as  the  numerous  mountain 
ridges  crossing  the  route,  of  which  Sideling  Hill  is  the  princi- 
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pal,  are  unbroken  by  any  gaps,  or  even  depressions,  but  such 
as  have  been  made  by  the  Potomac.  Supposing  this  plan  to  be 
pursued,  the  distance  from  Williamsport  to  Cumberland,  may 
be  estimated  at  eighty-four  miles,  with  an  ascent  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  feet. 

Cumberland,  we  have  said,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
miles  from  Baltimore.  In  the  whole  of  this  distance,  which 
conducts  us  to  the  base  of  the  Allegany,  over  a  country  so  un- 
propitious  at  first  view,  there  occurs  no  obstacle  of  serious 
magnitude,  to  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  road,  on 
principles  too,  the  most  convenient  to  the  passage  of  the  down 
ward  and  upward  trade  respectively.  At  one  place  only,  we 
believe,  will  it  be  necessary  to  employ  stationary  power  ;  at  the 
point  where  the  road  will  cross  the  Parr's  Spring  Ridge. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  second  division  of  the  route, 
namely,  the  region  of  the  Allegany,  and  its  parallel  ridges,  as 
the  Briery  and  Laurel  Hills,  westward  of  which  last,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,   the  country  presents  a  much  more 
practicable    aspect,    indeed    a  character    altogether   opposite. 
Commencing  then,  at  Cumberland,  two  routes  present  them 
selves  by  which  to  traverse  the  Allegany  region,  and  reach  the 
western  waters.     The  first,  which  was   examined   before  the 
rail  road  company  had  obtained  permission  of  Pennsylvania  to 
enter  her  territory,  continues  up  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  Savage  river,  a  tributary  of  that  stream, 
and  thence,  by  means  of  the  ravines   of  the   Savage,  and  of 
one  of  its  tributaries,   Cra'btree   creek,  ascends  the  Allegany 
mountain,  and  so  passes  over  to  the  tributaries  of  Cheat  river. 
The  stream  last  named  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Monongahe- 
la,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  enters  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg. 
From  the  Cheat  and  the  Monongahela,   this  route  would  have 
passed  to  the  Ohio  by  means  of  the  valley  of  some  one  of  the 
several  tributaries  of  that  river,  which  it  would  have  struck  at 
some  point,  between  the  little  Kenahwa  and  the  southern  boun 
dary  line  of  Pennsylvania.     The  second  route  from  Cumber 
land,  which  would  immediately  enter  that  state,  proceeds  up 
the  valley  of  Will's  creek  (also  a  tributary  of  the   Potomac), 
to  some  point  where  the  ascent  of  the  Allegany  may  be  made 
to  advantage,  and  then  strikes  over  to  the  valley  of  Casselman's 
river,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Youghagany,  which  itself  runs 
into  the  Monongahela,  a  few  miles  above  Pittsburg.     The  val 
leys  of  Casselman's  river  and  the  Youghagany  open  a  passage 
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through  the  Briery  Hill  and  the  Laurel  Ridge  ;  and  it.  is  believ 
ed,  that  the  superior  facilities  of  this  route  to  the  Ohio  will 
cause  it  (now  that  the  company  may  enter  Pennsylvania)  to 
be  selected  for  the  extension  of  their  road.  We  return,  how 
ever,  to  the  description  of  the  first  route  we  have  mentioned 
across  the  Allegany  region,  that  our  readers  may  perceive  what 
difficulties  it  was  designed  and  deemed  practicable  to  sur 
mount. 

From  Cumberland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savage,  the  rapidity  of 
the  Potomac  is  very  considerably  increased,  there  being  a  fall 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  in  twenty-nine  miles.  The 
valleys  of  the  Savage  and  of  Crabtree  creek  are  extremely 
rough  and  wild,  and  the  ascent  very  great,  exceeding  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  sixteen  and  a  half  miles.  This 
ascent  overcome,  and  the  summit  of  the  Allegany  and  the 
Glades  attained,  the  next  difficulty  is  to  descend  into  the  valley 
of  Cheat  rivrer,  a  stream  buried  in  high  mountains,  throwing 
their  steep  slopes  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  hardly  accessi 
ble  to  human  foot.  These  precipices  rise  from  the  brink  of  the 
stream  at  an  angle  of  forty  or  fifty  degrees,  to  the  height  of  sev 
en  or  eight  hundred  feet.  Such  is  the  wildness  of  this  tract, 
that  the  Engineers  were  three  days  industriously  employed,  in 
making  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  describe  the  various  routes  by  which  the  descent  to  the 
valley  of  the  Cheat,  down  these  rugged  precipices,  was  propo 
sed  to  be  accomplished.  The  most  precipitous  of  them,  which 
was  in  other  respects,  however,  the  most  favorable,  would  have 
presented  a  declivity  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  feet  in  four  miles  and  a  half.  The  Cheat,  as  we  have  said, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Monongahela.  In  order  to  reach  the  lat 
ter,  the  alternative  was  presented  of  either  crossing  the  penin 
sula  which  divides  them,  or  of  pursuing  the  Cheat  to  its  conflu 
ence  with  the  principal  stream.  The  most  favorable  route 
across  the  peninsula  presented  an  aggregate  ascent  of  one  thou 
sand  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  a  descent  of  one  thou 
sand  two  hundred  and  sixty,  in  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles 
and  a  quarter.  These  obstacles  surmounted  (which,  though 
by  no  means  invincible,  appear,  it  must  be  confessed,  sufficient 
ly  formidable),  we  have  traversed  the  Allegany,  with  its  paral 
lel  ridges,  the  Briery  and  Laurel  Hills,  the  second  of  the  divis 
ions  under  which  we  purposed  to  consider  the  route  of  the  rail 
way.  Fortunately,  the  direction  of  Will's  creek,  Casselman's 
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river,  and  the  Youghagany,  presents  the  means  of  doing  this1 
with  much  less  labor  and  expense.  The  distance  from  Cum 
berland  to  the  junction  of  the  Cheat  with  the  Monongahela,  just 
beyond  the  western  foot  of  the  Laurel  Hill,  may  be  estimated 
at  ninety-eight  miles. 

Having  cleared  the  defiles  of  the  great  Back-bone  of  the 
United  States,  the  passage  of  the  road  to  the  Ohio,  along  the 
valleys  of  its  tributary  waters,  is  easy  enough.  Of  the  route 
through  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Youghagany,  the  Engineers  speak 
thus.  *  After  passing  the  Laurel  Ridge  by  the  valley  of  the 
Youghagany,  we  may,'  say  they,  '  from  the  favorable  direction 
of  the  different  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio, 
prolong  the  rail  road  to  a  point  on  the  latter  as  far  south  as  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  or  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kenhawa ; 
or  we  may  continue  down  the  valleys  of  the  Youghagany  and 
Monongahela,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  This  route  has  been 
shown,  on  surveys  made  by  them  on  a  former  occasion,  to  be 
practicable  for  a  canal.  We  need  not  enter  into  a  particular 
description  of  it,  as  a  more  minute  survey  will  be  made  here 
after.  So,  too,  the  prolongation  of  the  road  from  the  Monon 
gahela  to  the  Ohio,  by  the  more  southern  route  of  the  valleys 
of  Buffalo  and  Fishing  creeks,  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  its 
passage  across  the  summit  level,  by  the  Savage,  the  Crabtree 
and  the  Cheat,  to  the  Monongahela.  Buffalo  and  Fishing 
creeks,  the  former  of  which  runs  into  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
latter  into  the  Ohio,  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
ridge  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  base,  and  only  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  high  ;  an  elevation  so  moderate  that  it  is  a  little 
singular  that  the  Monongahela  did  not  break  through  it  to  join 
the  Ohio,  instead  of  being  thrown  so  far  north,  through  much 
greater  obstacles,  to  meet  that  river  at  Pittsburg.  The  proba 
bility  of  the  road's  entering  Pennsylvania,  renders  it  unnecessa 
ry  to  describe  minutely  the  route  by  Buffalo  and  Fishing 
creeks,  or  another  by  the  valley  of  the  Cheat  and  the  Monon 
gahela,  to  the  Ohio.  Nor  shall  we  notice  the  examinations  de 
tailed  in  the  Engineers'  Report,  of  the  country  in  the  direction 
of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  by  the  way  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  Greenbrier,  farther  than 
to  mention  the  practicability  of  rail  roads  through  these  extea- 
sive  districts,  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  products,  that 
naturally  tend  towards  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  in  search  of  a 
jnarket. 
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The  general  direction  of  the  route  of  the  railway,  as  thus 
described,  is,  from  Baltimore  to  the  '  Point  of  Rocks,'  a  little 
south  of  west  5  thence  to  Hancock,  approaching  north-west. 
From  Hancock  to  Cumberland,  the  general  direction  is  very 
little  south  of  west,  though  there  is  a  great  circuit  in  conse 
quence  of  the  direction  of  the  river.  Beyond  Cumberland, 
by  way  of  the  Cheat,  to  the  western  base  of  the  Laurel  Ridge, 
the  course,  though  winding,  is  included  between  south-west  and 
west.  Thence  to  the  Ohio,  the  direction  is  nearly  west. 
Should  the  route  by  Casselman's  river  and  the  Youghagany  be 
adopted,  the  general  direction  from  Cumberland  to  the  mouth 
of  Casselman's  river,  and  thence  by  the  Youghagany  to  Pitts- 
burg,  would  be  north-west. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  description  of  the  three  regions 
through  which  the  rail  road  is  to  pass,  our  readers  will  have  per 
ceived,  however,  that  in  its  whole  extent,  its  practicableness  is 
beyond  doubt.  In  the  western  division,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Laurel  Hill  to  the  Ohio,  there  is,  on  any  of  the  routes, 
so  little  serious  difficulty  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  ground, 
on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  high  degree  favorable.  The  character 
of  the  Allegany,  and  the  other  ridges  forming  with  it  the  height 
of  land  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  is  certainly 
very  different.  But  of  the  two  principal  routes  across  it,  one 
is  by  no  means  impracticable  ;  the  other  is  expected  to  afford 
much  greater  advantages.  Of  the  eastern  division,  the  exam 
inations  are  already  so  accurate  as  to  evince  the  perfect  facility 
of  its  construction.  We  shall  here  add  some  particulars  of  this 
last  section  of  the  route,  embraced  between  Cumberland  and 
Baltimore,  as  it  has  received  a  more  minute  examination  than 
the  others,  and  as  an  actual  commencement  has  been  made  on 
a  part  of  it,  the  twenty-four  miles  between  Baltimore  and  the 
fork  of  the  Patapsco  above  Ellicott's  Mills. 

The  definitive  location  of  these  twenty-four  miles  was  begun 
on  the  south-west  boundary  of  the  city,  on  the  seventh  of  July 
last.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  town  runs  a  primitive  ridge, 
which  though  narrow,  extends  through  several  of  the  middle 
states,  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  upholding, 
as  it  were,  the  country  beyond  it,  and  giving  to  the  streams 
which  cross  it  that  very  rapid  fall,  which  forms  a  great  part  of 
the  water-power  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore.  This  to 
pographical  circumstance,  besides  the  consideration  of  introdu 
cing  the  road  into  that  part  of  the  town  already  built  on  (em- 
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bracing  some  considerable  eminences),  rendered  expedient  the 
adoption  of  a  great  elevation  through  the  first  twelve  miles,  no 
less  than  sixty-six  feet  above  tide.  This  elevation,  though  it  is 
so  much  gained,  in  reference  to  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
route,  involved  an  extraordinary  expenditure  in  the  outset  of 
the  work,  two  sections  alone,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  three 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  including  the  <  deep  cut '  of  severi 
ty-eight  feet  depth,  costing  one-third  of  the  total  expense  of 
the  first  twelve  miles,  which  however,  notwithstanding  this  accu 
mulation  of  expense  on  a  particular  point,  will  not  average  for 
graduation  and  bridging,  more  than  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
a  mile,  though  they  include  a  viaduct  of  two  hundred  feet 
across  the  Patapsco.  It  was  never  anticipated  by  the  Engineers 
that  the  graduation  and  bridging  of  this  portion  of  the  route 
could  be  executed  for  less  than  double  the  cost  of  any  other 
equal  distance  of  the  whole  route,  so  far  as  it  has  been  exam 
ined,  or  indeed,  as  they  confidently  assert,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio.  On  the  twelve  miles 
next  above  Ellicotts'  Mills,  the  graduating  and  bridging  may  be 
effected  for  one-fifth  of  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  por 
tion  between  these  mills  and  Baltimore  ;  and  "it  is  added  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  twenty  miles  along  the  Patapsco  above 
the  mills,  will  not  exceed  that  of  half  a  mile  at  the  deep  cut 
already  mentioned.  The  Engineers  allege  that  the  extraordi 
nary  cost  of  the  few  sections  nearest  to  Baltimore,  has  arisen 
from  circumstances  wholly  unlikely  to  recur  on  any  future  parts 
of  the  route. 

Besides  the  great  elevation  adopted,  it  was  determined,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  inclined  plane  on  this  part  of  the  route,  to 
maintain  a  level  from  the  city  to  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco  ;  to 
which  must  be  added  the  distance  of  the  materials  from  some 
part  of  this  section  of  the  road  (stone  not  being  at  hand,  and 
timber  procurable  only  through  importation  by  water)  ;  and 
also  the  inexperience  of  the  workmen,  and  the  general  want, 
and  even  ignorance,  of  the  machinery  and  tools  best  adapted 
to  road-making.  In  fine,  however,  the  average  cost  of  prepar 
ing  the  first  forty  miles  for  the  reception  of  the  rails,  will  not 
exceed  eight  thousand  dollars  a  mile  ;  and  with  the  most  liber 
al  allowance  for  laying  the  road  with  double  tracks,  and  com 
pletely  fitting  the  rails  for  the  reception  of  carriages,  and  the 
application  of  the  moving  power,  the  total  cost  per  mile  through 
out  that  distance,  is  not  expected  to  exceed  seventeen  thou- 
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sand  dollars.     The  computed  cost,  we  believe,  at  the  inception 
of  the  enterprise,  was  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  contractors  have  commenced  work  on  the  section  be 
tween  Baltimore  and  Ellicotts' Mills,  and  are  rapidly  advancing. 
A  part  is  already  finished  for  the  reception  of  the  rails,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  graduation  and  masonry  of 
the  whole  of  it,  together  with  some  farther  portions,  will  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  June  next.  The  contracts,  notwith 
standing  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  were  readily  taken,  at  fair 
prices  ;  and  the  improvements  already  introduced  in  the  per 
formance  of  the  work,  such  as  temporary  railways  for  the  re 
moval  of  the  earth,  with  others,  will  not  only  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  contractors,  but  will  be  beneficially  felt  in  future  con 
tracts.  Meanwhile,  surveys  are  in  progress,  in  order  to  a  final 
location  of  the  road.  These  have  already  been  made  on  the 
principal  points,  as  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  as  Cum 
berland. 

The  localities,  through  which  the  above  surveys  have  been 
conducted,  are  found,  so  far  as  the  surveys  are  complete,  high 
ly  favorable  to  the  structure  of  the  road.  The  natural  surface 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  route,  is  generally  firm,  and 
well  adapted  to  its  support.  Quicksands  never  occur ;  the 
hills  are  never  so  abrupt  as  to  require  tunneling  ;  and  though 
the  course  of  the  road,  in  order  to  preserve  a  level,  is  neces 
sarily  serpentine,  the  distance  on  the  most  favorable  routes  is 
far  less  augmented  than  might  be  supposed.  Cliffs  and  preci 
pices  sometimes  present  themselves  ;  but  none  of  such  extent 
or  difficulty  as  not  to  be  overcome  at  an  expense  comparatively 
moderate.  The  necessary  timber  is  found  in  most  parts  be 
yond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Baltimore  ;  but  locust,  though 
it  abounds  in  some  places,  is  not  generally  near  at  hand.  The 
valley  of  the  Potomac,  frequently  bounded  indeed  by  rugged 
precipices,  passable  only  by  means  of  artificial  road-ways,  cut 
into  the  cliffs,  or  supported  by  walls  reared  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  is  for  the  most  part,  nevertheless,  easy  of  passage.  The 
rocky  debris  at  the  base  of  the  river  hills  not  only  afford  a 
foundation,  but  supply  the  materials  for  constructing  the  bed  of 
the  road  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  also  for  the  numerous  small  bridges 
and  culverts  that  will  be  required.  Good  building  stone  is 
found  almost  universally.  Stone  rails  can  be  delivered  on  the 
route  at  the  moderate  price  of  eight  cents  the  running  foot ; 
locust  sleepers  for  the  same  purpose,  at  twenty-five  cents  each ; 
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white  or  rock  oak  for  much  less ;  and  yellow  pine  for  three 
cents  the  running  foot.  The  timber  for  the  wooden  bridges, 
necessary  in  a  few  places,  may  be  procured  for  eight  dollars 
the  thousand  feet.  Brick  clay  of  uncommon  excellence  is 
obtainable  in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  deserves  a  par 
ticular  mention,  that  between  Baltimore  and  Cumberland,  a 
distance  by  the  railroad  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  there 
occurs  but  one  point,  namely,  Parr's  Spring  Ridge,  where  re 
sort  to  an  inclined  plane,  with  stationary  power,  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  for  though  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  employ  a 
small  stationary  power  on  entering  the  valley  of  the  Potomac, 
and  near  Williamsport,  it  is  by  no  means  inevitable.  A  like 
instance  is  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  works  of  this 
nature.  The  elevation  to  be  thus  overcome  at  Parr's  Spring 
Ridge,  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  We  may  add 
another  circumstance  of  no  small  moment ;  that,  as  the  down- 
w;ud  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Cumberland  is  so  vastly 
more  bulky  than  the  upward,  the  acclivity  towards  the  west  i.s 
not  an  obstacle,  but  so  much  actual  power  gained.  It  is,  in 
deed,  not  only  an  advantage  fully  countervailing  the  partial  use 
of  stationary  power,  but  is  more  propitious  to  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  these  two  points,  than  a  perfect  level 
through  the  whole  distance. 

A  very  important  point  of  construction,  is  the  proper  gradu 
ation  of  the  road.  If  the  trade  on  it  travelled  all  one  way,  this 
would  be  simple  enough.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  commodities  are  very  different  in 
the  downward  and  in  the  return  trade,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  just  employment  of  the  moving  power,  to  adapt  the 
graduation,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  relative  amount  of 
transportation  from  Baltimore  westward,  and  from  the  Ohio  to 
Baltimore,  respectively.  The  route  which  connects  them  may, 
as  regards  this  view  of  the  subject,  be  divided  into  two  sec 
tions,  of  which  the  point  of  division  is  the  extensive  coal  re 
gion  near  Cumberland,  whence  a  great  amount  of  that  article 
may  be  expected  to  travel  eastward,  and  very  little  westward. 
At  the  same  time,  large  quantities  of  iron  and  marble  will  prob 
ably  be  carried  westward,  thus  counterbalancing  in  a  great  de 
gree  the  heavy  produce  conveyed  eastward,  and  contributing 
to  render  the  reciprocal  traffic  more  equal  on  the  western  than 
the  eastern  section,  on  which  last  the  principal  articles  carried 
upward,  will  be  groceries,  dry  goods,  and  other  commodities, 
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light  in  proportion  to  their  value.  To  adjust  the  relative  weight 
of  the  commodities  thus  exchanged,  involves,  it  is  manifest, 
some  nice  calculation.  The  Engineers  have  assumed,  howev 
er,  that  every  ton  conveyed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  will 
be  equal  in  value  to  five  tons  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
every  ton  from  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio,  worth  two  tons  the 
other  way.  Hence,  were  it  possible,  such  a  uniform  inclina 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  road  that  a  given  power  should  be 
sufficient  to  propel  on  the  eastern  section,  in  addition  to  the  car 
riage,  an  amount  of  tonnage  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest 
trade,  five  times  as  great  as  in  that  of  the  lightest ;  and  on  the 
western  section,  double  the  amount.  This  indeed,  from  the 
varieties  of  surface,  is  impossible ;  and  a  .more  complicated 
system  of  graduation,  having  reference  to  the  different  locali 
ties,  must  be  resorted  to,  on  the  basis,  however,  of  the  princi 
ple  just  described.  There  are  three  elements  that  enter  into 
a  calculation  of  this  sort ;  the  proportion  spoken  of  between 
the  outward  and  return  transportation  ;  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  the  carriage  to  that  of  its  full  load,  which  is  estimat 
ed  as  one  to  three,  that  is,  that  a  carriage  weighing  one  ton 
may  be  made  strong  enough  to  convey  three  tons  ;  and  the  ra 
tio  of  the  load  to  the  propelling  power,  assumed  to  be  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty  to  one,  that  is,  that  a  traction  of  one  pound  will 
draw  on  a  level  rail  road  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
result  deduced  from  these  data  is,  that  the  inclination  of  the 
road,  ascending  from  Baltimore  towards  Cumberland,  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  15*086  feet  per  mile  ;  and  of  8*12  feet  per 
mile,  ascending  from  Cumberland  towards  the  Ohio.  Tables 
accompany  the  Report,  exhibiting  the  graduations  conformable 
to  these  principles,  and  to  the  various  localities  occurring. 

The  road  will  be  constructed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
usual  width  of  rail-tracks  in  England  is  about  five  feet  from 
out  to  out  of  the  rails,  or  four  feet  six  inches  between  the  rails, 
with  the  addition  of  one  inch  for  play  between  the  flanges  of 
the  wheels  and  the  rails.  The  width  of  the  Quincy  railway  is 
about  five  feet  between  the  rails ;  that  of  the  Mauch  Chunk 
three  feet  and  seven  inches.  On  the  present  road,  four  feet  six 
inches  and  a  half  are  suggested  for  the  width  between  the 
rails,  half  an  inch  of  which  is  allowed  for  play  between  the 
rails  and  flanges.  The  width  of  each  rail  is  proposed  to  be 
two  indies  and  a  quarter,  making  the  aggregate  width  of  the 
rail-track  four  feet  and  eleven  inches.  A  double  railway,  o( 
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course,  requires  double  the  width  just  mentioned,  together 
with  a  space  of  at  least  two  feet  between  the  inner  rails  of  the 
two  tracks ;  making  the  width  of  the  double  railway  twelve 
feet.  The  road-way,  besides,  should  be  formed  outward  from 
the  tracks  about  three  feet  on  each  side,  in  order  to  give  a 
firm  support  to  the  road.  Thus,  the  entire  width  of  the  road 
will  be  eighteen  feet,  which  will  admit  loads  occupying  a  width 
of  seven  feet,  to  pass  each  other  on  the  rail-tracks  ;  and  there 
must  be  added  six  feet  and  a  half  for  every  additional  track, 
turn-out,  or  viafuge  ;  which  may  be  made  at  intervals  not  ex 
ceeding  a  mile.  Two  modes  of  construction  are  proposed  ; 
one  applicable  to  situations  affording  a  solid  foundation  ;  the 
other,  where,  embankments  being  necessary  to  form  the  bed  of 
the  road,  much  time  will  be  required  for  its  settling  and  con 
solidating. 

The  former  consists  in  forming  the  bed  on  the  natural  sur 
face,  or  excavating  so  as  not  to  disturb  its  solidity  ;  or  by 
constructing  the  bed  of  stone,  so  as  to  make  at  once  a  stable 
foundation.  The  bed  being  prepared,  trenches  eighteen  inch 
es  or  two  feet  wide  are  to  be  formed  for  the  reception  of  stone 
rails,  resting  on  broken  stone.  The  rubble  stone  is  to  be  laid 
in  the  trenches  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  stone 
rails,  three,  six,  or  eight  feet  long,  and  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eight- 
teen  inches  broad,  with  a  thickness  of  six  or  eight  inches,  (un 
dressed  except  at  the  ends,  which  must  be  made  to  form  a 
square  juncture,  at  least  at  their  upper  edges,)  are  then  to  be 
laid  edgewise  in  the  trenches,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  fully 
and  equably  on  the  rubble  stone.  Paving  stone,  of  the  size 
proper  for  a  McMamized  road,  is  then  to  be  thrown  into  the 
trenches  on  both  sides  of  the  rails,  and  on  the  road-bed,  to  the 
entire  width  mentioned  above,  raising  it  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rails.  This  pavement,  by  ramming 
and  rolling,  is  then  not  only  to  be  made  solid,  but  impervious 
to  water,(which  last  is  to  be  effected  by  the  detrition  of  stone 
to  fill  the  interstices ;  and  the  stone  rails  are  then  to  be  dress 
ed  on  their  upper  surface,  to  the  width  of  about  two  inches 
and  a  half,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  plane  of  the  road.  To 
these  are  to  be  applied  plate  rails  of  wrought  iron,  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  long,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  confined  by  iron  rivets.  To  obviate  the  effects  of  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal,  the  rivet  holes  are  to 
have  an  elliptical  form.  Scuppers  for  draining  the  water  will 
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be  formed  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and 
bridged  by  iron  plates.  In  situations  where  a  temporary  struc 
ture  is  advisable,  wooden  sleepers  will  be  substituted  for  the 
trenches.  These  will  be  laid  transversely  to  the  road,  at  dis 
tances  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  rails,  and  furnished 
with  notches  for  wooden  rails  of  oak,  hard  pine  or  chestnut, 
faced  with  iron  plates  as  before,  and  connected  by  ties  extend 
ing  across  the  road.  The  spaces  between  the  sleepers  are  to 
be  filled  with  rubble  stone  or  gravel,  so  as  to  form  a  road-bed. 
When  the  embankments  settle,  and  the  wood  shall  have  decay 
ed,  stone  rails  will  be  substituted,  after  the  mode  first  described. 
Some  particulars  taken  from  the  Engineers'  Report,  will 
show  the  various  impediments  occuring  in  the  construction  of 
a  rail  road,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  designed  to  overcome 
them.  The  first  are  the  undulations  of  the  surface.  It  is  a 
principle,  that  horizontal  flexures  are  admissible,  but  that  ver 
tical  ones  are  to  be  avoided  ;  that  is,  that  a  serpentine  road  is 
better  than  one  of  alternate  ascents  and  descents.  But  to  pre 
serve  the  same  plane,  the  inequalities  of  surface  must  be  avoid 
ed  either  by  making  a  circuit  round  them,  or  by  deep  cuts, 
embankments,  or  bridges  leading  across  them.  Several  obvi 
ous  considerations  render  the  first  of  these  preferable  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  accordingly  recommended  by  the  Engineers, 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  facility  which  railways  afford 
of  making  improvements  in  both  their  location  and  construction 
at  any  subsequent  period.  The  subject  of  curvatures  in  these 
roads  seems  seldom,  say  the  Engineers,  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  writers  upon  them.  Any  curvature  whatever  must 
necessarily  be  a  defect,  because,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of 
distance,  there  arises,  from  the  difference  of  the  length  of  curve 
in  the  interior  and  exterior  rails,  a  sort  of  longitudinal  sliding, 
or  friction  equal  to  that  of  dragging  half  the  load  without 
wheels  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  difference  spoken  of. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  difficulty  may  be  almost  en 
tirely  obviated  by  a  different  construction  of  carriages  from 
that  now  in  use.  In  Great  Britain  curvatures  are  frequently 
met  with,  of  a  radius  not  exceeding  three  hundred,  or  even  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  former  is  the  least  radius  of  curva 
ture  at  Quincy  ;  the  least  at  Mauch  Chunk  is  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  feet.  The  surveys  of  the  experimental  lines  on 
the  present  road  have  been  conducted  on  the  assumption  that 
no  curvature  with  a  radius  of  less  than  four  hundred  feet  is 
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admissible.  Another  impediment  in  construction  is  the  pas 
sage  of  ravines  and  water-courses,  which  must  he  effected 
either  by  culverts  or  bridges.  Here  the  culverts  are  to  be  of 
stone,  with  a  span  not  exceeding  ten  feet ;  those  of  six  feet 
and  upwards,  to  be  formed  of  abutments  and  arches  construct 
ed  in  the  usual  manner  ;  and  those  of  less  span,  like  the  Gothic 
culverts  on  the  national  road  west  of  Wheeling.  The  bridges 
will  be  built  of  yellow  pine,  resting  on  stone  abutments  ;  the 
mode  of  construction  that  of  Burr.  Wooden  bridges  are  pre 
ferred,  their  first  cost  being  so  much  less  than  that  of  stone 
bridges,  that  the  interest  on  the  additional  capital  required  for 
the  latter  is  sufficient  to  keep  those  of  wood  in  complete 
repair.  Stone  bridges  are  more  liable  to  injury  from  frost,  the 
dilapidating  effects  of  which  are  unavoidable  in  the  climate  of 
the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  railway.  Derangements  in 
the  line  of  the  road,  occasioned  by  the  settling  of  the  abut 
ments  and  piers,  can  be  more  easily  rectified  when  the  bridges 
are  of  wood ;  and  the  necessary  repairs  more  readily  made, 
and  with  less  obstruction  to  the  transportation. 

That  the  Allegany  ridge  can  be  crossed  by  any  road  of  this 
nature  without  serious  impediments  from  the  abrupt  slopes  arid 
precipices  of  that  region,  is  of  course  not  to  be  expected.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  are  the  steep  and  rocky  river-banks, 
which  often  present  perpendicular  fronts  of  great  height,  while 
their  bases  are  washed  by  copious  streams,  occasionally  swel 
ling  into  torrents.  To  the  difficulty  of  forming  the  road-bed 
in  such  situations,  must  be  added  that  of  securing  it  from  ava 
lanches  of  earth  and  stones,  which  can  be  effected  by  hardly 
any  other  means  than  by  increasing  its  width.  Side  walls,  of 
greater  or  less  height,  must  be  erected  for  the  support  of  the 
road,  and  a  broad  drain  formed  between  it  and  the  hill-side,  for 
the  reception  of  the  earth  and  stones  that  may  be  detached 
from  the  latter.  A  yet  greater  difficulty  is  to  raise  the  road 
above  the  reach  of  freshets,  and  secure  it  from  violent  currents 
of  water.  Over  low  grounds,  often  inundated,  it  must  be  con 
ducted  at  a  considerable  elevation  ;  and  along  precipitous  slopes, 
against  which  the  currents,  in  high  water,  impinge  with  vio 
lence,  strong  walls  of  heavy  stones  must  be  built  on  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  raised  beyond  the  utmost  height  of  freshets 
ranging  often  from  ten  to  forty  feet. 

But  the  greatest  impediments  of  all  are  such  hills  and  moun 
tains  as  are  of  too  great  extent  and  elevation  either  to  be  trav- 
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ersed  by  a  deep  cut,  or  perforated  by  a  tunnel.  In  ascents 
where  part  of  the  gravity  of  the  load  must  be  overcome  in  ad 
dition  to  the  friction,  the  power  required  for  locomotion  must 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  ascent ;  in  descents, 
again,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  gravitation  beyond  the  fric 
tion,  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  load  must  be  prevented  by 
suitable  brakes  or  convoys.  In  respect,  also,  to  the  former,  the 
advantage  of  a  railway  over  an  ordinary  turnpike  road  decreases 
with  the  increase  of  the  angle  of  ascent ;  and  when  the  de 
scent  exceeds  an  angle  of  three  degrees,  brakes  attached  to 
the  carriage  will  not  adequately  retard  the  descent,  and  sta 
tionary  brakes  and  convoys  must  be  resorted  to.  The  expense 
of  overcoming  ascents  will  of  course  vary  with  their  height, 
except  where  adequate  water-power  is  attainable  ;  that  of  de 
scending  involves  only  the  cost  of  suitable  convoys,  and  of  con 
veying  down  the  motive  power.  That  cost  would  be  consid 
erable  if  horses  were  employed  ;  but  could  be  avoided  by  sta 
tionary  machines,  whether  moved  by  water,  steam,  or  horses. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  power,  the  Engineers'  Report  con 
tains  the  following  estimates.  The  force  or  traction  of  a  horse, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  during  ten  hours  of  the 
day,  is  commonly  computed  to  be  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds.  When  the  daily  duration  of  his  labor  is  less 
than  ten  hours,  the  degree  of  traction  will  be  proportionably 
greater,  till  it  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  so, 
when  his  movements  are  accelerated  beyond  two  miles  an  hour, 
it  will  be  proportionably  diminished.  A  ho-se  therefore,  mov 
ing  two  miles  an  hour,  will  communicate  a  force  twice  as  great 
as  when  he  moves  four  miles;  or  the  number  of  horses  requi 
site  to  propel  a  given  load,  must  be  doubled  when  the  speed  is 
doubled.  This  rule,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  velocities 
beyond  that  at  which  a  horse  can  exercise  his  full  strength  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  namely,  two  miles  an  hour.  A  somewhat 
analogous  reasoning,  it  is  added,  is  applicable  to  ascents  where 
a  portion  of  the  horse's  gravity  forms  a  part  of  his  load  ;  and 
when  the  angle  of  ascent  equals  eight  degrees,  his  power,  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  to  his  own  progress,  vanishes  alto 
gether.  However  seemingly  discordant  these  conclusions  with 
common  experience,  they  must,  says  the  Report,  be  taken  into 
account  in  every  question  as  to  the  application  of  animal  pow 
er.  Again,  if  steam  power  be  employed,  its  effect  on  the  load 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  velocity,  and,  in  contrast  with 
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animal  labor,  affords  the  following  results.  A  steam  power 
equivalent  to  that  of  one  horse  actually  hitched,  or  a  traction 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  two  horses  moving 
at  the  same  rate  ;  and  the  same  steam  power,  with  a  velocity 
of  eight  miles  an  hour,  will  be  equivalent  to  that  of  four  horses 
laboring  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  greatest  useful  effect. 

It  appears,  when  steam  is  employed,  that  the  quantity  of  coal 
requisite  for  surmounting  heights,  is  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
per  ton  for  every  35*2  feet  of  elevation,  in  addition  to  what 
may  be  required  for  any  given  distance  forward.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  water  power  may  often  be  advantageously  substi 
tuted  for  stationary  steam  power  on  the  route  of  the  intended 
road.  Coal  will  be  abundant,  as  the  road  itself  passes  through 
districts  where  it  is  inexhaustible,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The 
use  of  locomotive  engines  is  likely,  we  believe,  to  be  recom 
mended  by  considerations  of  both  rapidity  and  economy  in  the 
carriage.  The  engineers  who,  as  will  be  seen,  have  recently 
been  sent  out  to  England,  will  collect  everything  new  on  this 
subject ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  road  is  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  of  the  employment  of  either  horse  or  steam  power. 
But  we  must  quit  these  details,  concluding  with  the  remark  of 
the  Engineers,  that  while  they  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
justness  of  the  views  they  have  given  on  these  various  subjects, 
they  cannot  pretend  that  their  opinions  are  fully  matured,  and 
will  be  wholly  sustained  by  future  experience.  A  wide,  and 
comparatively  new  field  of  investigation  is  to  be  explored. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  under  this  conviction,  despatched,  in 
October  last,  to  England,  Captain  McNeill,  of  the  United 
States'  Engineers,  Mr  Knight,  civil  engineer,  and  Lieutenant 
Whistler,  also  of  the  United  States'  Engineers,  to  possess 
themselves  of  accurate  information  respecting  all  recent  im 
provements  in  the  construction  of  rail  roads,  and  the  application 
of  moving  power  upon  them,  so  as  to  complete  their  work  in  a 
manner  the  most  economical  and  efficient.  It  is  their  purpose, 
on  the  return  of  these  gentlemen,  to  prosecute  their  enterprise 
on  a  still  more  enlarged  scale. 

We  have  incidentally  mentioned  some  of  the  productions  of 
the  country  which  is  to  be  traversed  by  the  road,  when  speak 
ing  of  the  materials  of  its  construction.  These  must  also  be 
come  articles  of  trade,  in  the  event  of  its  completion.  Nature 
seems  to  pursue  a  kind  of  compensatory  system  in  depositing 
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her  greatest  mineral  wealth  where  the  surface  is  most  rugged. 
The  marble,  the  lime,  the  slate,  the  lumber,  &c.  of  this  region, 
only  want  convenient  access  to  market  in  order  to  become 
highly  valuable.  Inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore,  already  work 
ed  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  been  found  on  all  the  routes 
examined  for  the  road ;  and  when  there  shall  be  a  facility  of 
transportation  both  for  the  coal  used  in  its  preparation,  and  the 
.commodity  when  manufactured,  this  branch  of  industry  must 
be  greatly  augmented.  So  abundant  is  the  coal,  and  so  easily 
procurable,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  that  it  is  used  for 
fuel  in  places  where  the  timber  lies  rotting  on  the  soil.  Its  fit 
ness  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  tried  with  success. 
To  the  point  where  this  most  important  mineral  is  found  so 
abundantly,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  quick  and  easy 
construction  of  the  road  ;  and  the  results  to  Baltimore  must 
necessarily  be  important.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  it  must 
be  added,  that  the  region  on  and  contiguous  to  the  Potomac 
and  its  waters,  is  highly  agricultural,  and  already  abundant  in 
the  wealth  of  the  soil.  Ellicotts'  Mills,  so  often  mentioned  in 
describing  the  course  of  the  road,  is  a  flourishing  village,  on  the 
Patapsco,  which  affords  a  large  water  power.  Important  man 
ufactures  exist  at  this  spot,  which  contains  a  population  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  souls.  But  the  road  once  opened  to  the 
Ohio,  the  products  of  that  vast  and  ferule  region  must  inevita 
bly  swell  the  trade  of  the  rail  road  to  a  vast  amount.  A  sense 
of  their  interest  in  the  present  undertaking  has  awakened  the. 
attention  of  the  whole  country  along  the  route,  and  caused  the 
actual  or  promised  donation  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  road, 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  An  actual  cession, 
without  charge,  of  the  necessary  quantity  has  been  made  on 
"that  part  of  the  line  under  contract,  as  also  the  right  of  quar 
rying  for  stone.  The  Company  are  assured  that  a  similar  dis 
position  generally  prevails  on  the  route  between  Ellicotts'  Mills 
and  the  Potomac.  From  the  point  where  the  road  intersects 
that  river,  as  far  as  Cumberland,  they  already  hold  deeds  or  full 
relinquishments  at  nearly  all  the  important  points. 

The  present  stock  of  the  Company  is  four  millions  of  dol 
lars,  of  which  the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  Corporation  of 
Baltimore  hold  each  half  a  million.  The  talent  and  experience 
which  have  been  employed,  give  assurance  that  this  fund  is 
not  likely  to  be  thrown  away  in  an  idle  and  fruitless  scheme. 
The  Company  possess,  in  Philip  E.  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Balti- 
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more,  a  very  active  and  efficient  president.  Their  board  of 
Engineers  consists  of  Colonel  Long,  J.  Knight,  Esq.,  and  Cap 
tain  McNeill.  Dr  Howard,  of  the  United  States'  Engineers 
was  engaged  in  the  reconnaissance  and  preliminary  surveys  on 
which  the  first  report  of  the  Engineers  is  founded  ;  and  the 
Engineer  Department  liberally  gave  the  assistance  of  a  num 
ber  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  The  Superintendent  is  Cas 
per  Weaver,  Esq.  Arrangements  are  making  to  complete 
forthwith  the  construction  of  the  first  twelve  miles  of  the  road, 
and  place  carriages  on  them,  that  there  may  be  a  return  to  the 
Company  on  its  expended  stock  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
There  are  at  present  about  two  thousand  laborers  engaged  on 
the  road.  The  Directors  assure  the  stockholders  of  their  una 
bated  confidence  of  success ;  and  that,  with  a  judicious  appli 
cation  of  their  funds,  they  shall  achieve  the  timely  completion 
of  a  road  that  will  secure  the  utmost  facility  of  intercourse  be 
tween  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio. 


ART.  X. — 1.  History  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.  From  the 
German  of  A.  H.  L.  HEEREN,  Professor  of  History  in  Got- 
tingen,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  1  vol.  8vo.  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  New 
York.  1828. 

2.  History  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies, 
from  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Independence  of  the 
American  Continent.  From  the  German  of  A.  H.  L. 
HEEREN,  Professor  of  History  in  Gottingen,  and  Member 
of  the  Royal  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  New  York.  1828. 

ALTHOUGH  the  name  of  the  translator  of  these  works  does 
not  appear  upon  the  titlepage,  and  accordingly  is  not  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  yet  we  do  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
it  here,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  assured,  from  the 
first,  that  the  work  is  executed  by  an  accomplished  hand.  Be 
sides,  the  translation  does  not  claim  to  be  anonymous,  and  we 
are  justified  in  the  license  we  take,  if  it  be  a  license,  by  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Mr  Bancroft  is  affixed  to  the  Preface  ;  a  gen- 
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tleman  to  whom  the  lovers  of  learning  have  long  felt  under 
obligations,  for  the  various  exertions  he  has  made  to  introduce 
the  knowledge  of  German  literature  among  us.  Of  this  liter 
ature  we  have  never  entertained  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is, 
that  the  hours,  which  the  scholar  devotes  to  it,  are  among  the 
most  delightful  and  profitable  of  his  life.  We  rejoice,  there 
fore,  that  the  necessity  of  translations  is  every  day  growing  less, 
by  increased  facilities  for  acquiring  the  language.  Among  these, 
one  which  deserves  especially  to  be  mentioned,  is  an  admirable 
German  Grammar,  lately  prepared  by  Dr  Charles  Follen,  of 
Harvard  University,  of  which  we  regret  that  it  would  here  be 
out  of  place  to  speak  more  at  large. 

If  the  work  before  us  were  a  translation  from  any  other  de 
partment  of  literature  than  history,  we  should  admit  the  objec 
tions  commonly  urged  against  translations,  in  their  utmost  ex 
tent.  The  works  of  imagination  come  to  us,  through  the  me 
dium  of  a  foreign  tongue,  disrobed  of  half  their  native  attrac 
tions.  They  wither  under  the  influence  of  the  translator's  pen, 
like  plants  transferred  from  their  proper  soil,  or  beauties  carried 
to  an  ungenial  clime.  But  history  feels  this  blighting  influence 
slightly,  if  at  all.  The  historian  does  not  address  our  fancy, 
but  our  reason,  and  reason  has  little  regard  to  the  outward  ap 
pearance.  If  the  language  be  correct  and  perspicuous,  truth, 
which  is  the  historian's  single  aim,  requires  no  more.  The 
style  of  narrative  is  nearly  the  same  in  every  language,  and 
Heeren  speaks  through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  in  his  native  dialect.  The  only  reason, 
therefore,  why  we  should  have  preferred  an  original  work  of 
equal  merit  with  the  one  before  us,  instead  of  a  translation,  is 
that  our  national  pride  would  have  been  gratified,  in  claiming 
the  author  of  such  a  performance  for  our  countryman.  " 

It  is  certainly  a  subject  of  regret  that,  in  a  country  which  has 
furnished  such  ample  and  interesting  materials  for  history  as 
ours,  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  our  countrymen  to  il 
lustrate  them.  The  thought  is  indeed  humiliating,  that  the  best 
history  which  has  yet  appeared  of  our  glorious  Revolution, 
should  have  been  the  production  of  a  foreigner.  But  we 
deem  it  a  subject  of  still  deeper  regret,  that  so  little  provision 
is  made  in  our  systems  of  education,  for  the  study  of  history. 
Our  public  seminaries  have  almost  totally  neglected  it.  The 
oldest  and  the  most  amply  endowed  institution  in  the  land,  has 
no  professorship  of  history.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
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cannot  wonder,  however  much  we  may  regret,  that  the  United 
States  have  produced  no  distinguished  historians.  Our  Humes 
and  our  Gibbons  must  be  self-taught  geniuses,  or  a  radical 
change  must  be  made  in  systems  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  argument 
in  favor  of  the  study  of  history.  It  would  seem  that  few  men 
could  require  any  other  motive,  provided  external  circumstan 
ces  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  than  that  which  their  own 
bosoms  furnish,  in  the  strong  and  universal  feeling  of  curiosity 
implanted  there.  In  the  complete  abstraction  of  all  views  of 
utility,  one  might  suppose  that  the  mere  thirst  for  knowledge 
would  bring  men  to  the  sweet  fountains  of  history,  and  that  the 
more  copiously  they  drank,  the  more  earnestly  they  would  long 
to  come  and  drink  again.  And  if  ever  this  intellectual  spur 
should  cease  to  prove  sufficient,  we  should  look  with  confidence 
to  the  aid  of  that  all-pervading  sympathy,  which  men  feel  in 
the  interests  of  their  race.  This  would  bring  them  to  search 
in  history,  as  the  great  biography  and  obituary  of  nations,  for 
the  records  of  what  man  has  already  done  and  suffered.  And 
as  the  light  of  the  past  sends  its  rays  into  the  future,  the  same 
expansive  feeling,  running  forward,  as  well  as  backward,  would 
once  more  bring  them  to  history,  for  the  means  of  predicting 
the  lot  of  succeeding  ages. 

But  another  motive,  of  a  higher  character  than  any  we 
have  mentioned,  is  a  love  of  truth.  What  Lord  Bacon  has 
said  of  this  most  exalted  attribute  of  intellectual  beings,  will 
not  be  deemed  extravagant.  '  Truth,  which  only  doth  judge 
itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-rnak- 
ing  or  wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  pres 
ence  of  it ;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it ; 
is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.'  This  is  the  language 
of  one  who  was  as  competent  to  judge  concerning  truth,  as 
ever  mortal  was  5  and  none  will  question  his  sincerity,  who 
thinks  of  the  labyrinths  of  subtilty  and  sophistry,  through  which 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  this  '  sovereign  good.' 

But  here  perhaps  we  shall  be  charged  with  taking  for  grant 
ed  what  requires  to  be  proved  ;  namely,  that  truth  is  to  be 
found  in  history.  We  should  dislike  to  incur  the  imputation 
of  credulity,  but,  though  it  be  at  the  hazard  of  this,  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  skeptics,  who 
from  Horace  Walpole  downward,  have  taken  delight  in  assail 
ing  the  credibility  of  historians.  The  author  of  '  Historic 
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Doubts  '  may  have  been  sincere  in  his  unbelief,  and  not  less  so 
his  renowned  father,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  of  whom  it  is  some 
where  related,  that  when,  in  his  last  illness,  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  have  some  book  of  history  read  to  him,  he  answered, 
4  No  ;  it  was  now  too  late  to  be  amused  with  works  of  fiction.' 
But  such  sneers  as  these  never  prove  anything.  If  they  did, 
where  would  our  belief  in  Christianity  now  be  ?  No  doubt  they 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  many  men  ;  but  if 
they  do,  it  is  only  because  a  sneer  cannot  be  refuted,  other 
wise  than  by  a  sneer ;  and  the  advocates  of  truth  disdain  such 
means  of  defence. 

The  whole  tribe  of  skeptics  in  history  seem  to  have  acted 
upon  the  maxim,  that  every  historian  should  be  deemed  a  liar, 
until  it  is  proved  "that  he  tells  the  truth.  Now  this,  to  say  the 
least,  is  very  disingenuous  dealing.  For  it  is  easier  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  a  hundred  narratives,  than  to  establish,  by  proof, 
independent  of  the  testimony  of  the  historian,  the  truth  of  one. 
Thus  the  contest  is  far  from  being  waged  on  equal  terms  ;  for 
to  doubt  is  level  to  the  capacity  of  every  one,  but  to  believe 
and  justify  belief  often  requires  the  highest  wisdom.  Nor  is 
such  skepticism  disingenuous  only  ;  we  believe  that  it  is  also 
unphilosophical.  The  maxim  by  which  our  historic  faith  is 
regulated,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  one  just  mentioned. 
We  hold  it  reasonable  to  confide  in  the  veracity  of  the  histori 
an,  until  evidence  be  found  to  convict  him  of  falsehood.  If  a 
narrative,  purporting  to  be  true,  carries  strong  marks  of  improba 
bility  upon  the  face  of  it ;  or  if  it  be  contradicted  by  other 
more  weighty  and  independent  testimony  ;  then  we  would  with 
hold  our  belief;  for  belief  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
worse  than  credulity.  But  when  neither  of  these  causes  of 
disbelief  exists,  we  are  contented  to  rest  our  faith  upon  the 
bare  assertion  of  the  historian.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can 
not  perceive  what  possible  inducement  he  can  have  to  deceive 
posterity ;  and  we  do  not  believe  than  any  man  will  forego  the 
solid  satisfaction  there  is  in  uttering  what  is  true,  unless  he  is 
under  some  immediate  and  powerful  temptation  to  the  contrary. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  perceive  motives  in  favor  of 
truth,  which,  if  moral  considerations  be  not  a  dream,  must  op 
erate  upon  the  historian  with  peculiar  force.  If  he  be  worthy 
of  his  high  employment,  he  must  feel  at  the  moment  he  is 
writing,  that  the  accounts  he  gives  may  determine  the  belief  of 
millions  yet  unborn ;  and  that  too,  in  relation  to  the  most 
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momentous  events  with  which  mankind  are  concerned  ;  to  the 
origin,  the  growth,  and  the  downfall  of  empires  ;  in  one  word, 
to  all  that  rises  and  all  that  disappears,  as  destiny's  vast  wheel 
rolls  over  the  nations.  Upon  such  themes  as  these,  and  under 
such  responsibility,  we  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  believe  that 
Jhistorians  will  trirle  with  truth. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  we  lay  an  equal  stress  upon  the  narratives  of  all  historians 
indiscriminately.  In  our  view,  the  best  commentary  upon  a 
historian's  works,  is  the  history  of  his  own  life.  Without  ques 
tioning  his  veracity,  we  still  require  some  knowledge  of  his 
means  and  opportunities,  before  we  yield  him  our  implicit  con 
fidence.  Accordingly  we  regard  the  Memoirs  of  Gibbon,  writ 
ten  by  himself,  and  accompanying  his  history,  as  operating  like 
a  letter  of  credit  with  posterity  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords 
the  reader  as  rich  a  banquet  of  amusement  and  instruction,  as 
he  can  anywhere  find  within  the  same  compass.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  that  beautiful  miniature,  which  Hume 
sketched  of  himself  in  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

Those  who  agree  with  us  in  the  sentiments  just  expressed, 
will  hear  with  pleasure,  that  Heeren  has  not  left  us  ungratified 
in  this  particular.  Under  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  pre 
fixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  we  have  an  agreeable 
account  of  the  whole  course  of  his  studies.  It  is  written  with 
peculiar  modesty,  and  constantly  impresses  the  reader  with  a 
conviction,  that  he  claims  far  less  than  he  deserves.  As  this 
letter,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  translated  into  Eng 
lish,  and  as  the  author  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  our  institutions, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  age,  we 
trust  that  a  brief  abstract  of  his  life  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  readers  of  this  journal.  Besides  we  know  not  how  we  can 
better  commend  his  history  to  the  extensive  circulation  which 
it  merits,  than  by  exhibiting  the  unwearied  labor  and  vast  re 
search,  by  which  the  author  prepared  himself  to  write  it. 

Arnold  Herrmann  Lewis  Heeren,  was  born  in  Arbergen,  a 
small  village  near  Bremen,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1760.  He  was  born  in  the  same  house,  in  which  Dr  Olbers, 
the  celebrated  discoverer  of  Pallas  and  Vesta,  was  born  three 
years  before.  Two  special  advantages  attended  his  birth,  for 
which  he  always  expressed  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  his  be 
ing.  One  was,  that  he  belonged  to  that  happy  mediocrity  of 
rank,  which  is  equally  removed  from  the  pressure  of  poverty 
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and  the  temptations  of  superfluity.  The  other,  that  he  inherit 
ed  a  constitution  so  sound  and  vigorous,  that,  during  a  period 
of  sixty-eight  years,  his  labors  have  hardly  been  twice  inter 
rupted  by  a  transient  disease.  His  first  fifteen  years  were  pass 
ed  at  Arbergen,  where  his  father  was  settled  as  a  preacher. 
The  first  instruction  he  received  was  in  Latin  and  geometry, 
and  was  given  by  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished 
scholar.  Soon,  however,  the  official  labors  of  his  father  made 
it  necessary  to  employ  private  instructers,  one  of  whom,  name 
ly  Hasselmann,  is  mentioned  with  gratitude,  as  the  man  who 
first  excited  in  the  future  historian  a  fondness  for  history.  This 
fondness  soon  became  so  great,  that  nothing  could  find  favor 
with  him,  which  did  not  come  in  the  form  of  narrative  ;  though 
as  yet  he  had  not  learned  to  discriminate  between  fiction  and 
truth.  Robinson  Crusoe  had  now  greater  charms  than  Nepos  ; 
but  it  was  in  reading  a  translation  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  fol 
lowing  Satan  in  his  passage  through  the  boundless  void,  that 
his  mind  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  and  sublime.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  his 
mind,  during  this  period,  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
impressions. 

'  I  had  learned,'  he  says,  '  that  the  prayers  of  the  pious  never 
rise  unheard.  An  inundation  of  the  Weser  threatened  to  destroy 
the  dikes  ;  on  my  knees  I  prayed  that  it  might  not  happen,  and 
they  were  saved.  Could  I  doubt  that  my  prayer  was  the  cause  ? 
This  was  harmless,  for  I  was  yet  too  young  for  religious  vanity. 
But  I  have  learned  from  experience  how  circumspect  parents  and 
teachers  should  be  in  their  religious  instruction.  The  words  that 
were  read  to  me  before  my  confirmation,  "  Whosoever  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,"  etc.  threw  me  into  most  fearful  consternation 
and  perplexity.' 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  father  being  called  to  officiate  in 
the  cathedral  at  Bremen,  he  entered  the  first  class  in  the  ca 
thedral-school  in  that  city.  Of  his  progress  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  while  at  this  school,  he  speaks  dispara 
gingly.  But  every  Saturday  morning  two  hours  were  given  to 
a  Latin  disputation,  which  to  Heeren  was  worth  more  than  all 
his  other  exercises.  We  shall  translate  his  own  words. 

f  That  was  my  field.  Now  as  opponent,  and  now  as  respond 
ent,  I  was  always  upon  the  arena  ;  and  soon  I  made  such  progress, 
that,  lover  of  peace  as  you  are  wont  to  call  me,  there  were  few  who 
would  venture  to  contend  with  me.  These  exercises  were  after 
wards  continued  without  interruption  at  the  University.  And  if 
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there  be  clearness  in  my  ideas,  or  fluency  in  my  discourse,  to  them 
especially  I  owe  it ;  and  I  bless  the  hours  which  I  devoted  to 
them.' 

Heeren's  mind  was  precisely  of  that  sagacious  and  inquisi 
tive  character  to  be  benefited  by  the  change  from  a  quiet  coun 
try  village  to  an  enterprising  commercial  city.  Nothing  escaped 
his  notice.  Till  now  he  had  been  entirely  destitute  of  that 
kind  of  miscellaneous  information,  which  floats,  as  it  were,  up 
on  the  surface  of  society.  Whatever  related  to  commerce  he 
seized  with  avidity ;  and  the  world,  which  had  before  appeared 
to  be  composed  of  insulated  tribes  and  nations,  now  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  as  one  great  family,  whose  members  mutually 
supply  each  other's  wants.  How  little  did  the  future  historian  of 
commerce  foresee  the  purpose  to  which  this  knowledge  Was  to  be 
applied  !  But  there  was  another  subject  of  still  higher  interest, 
concerning  which  he  was  now  to  receive  his  first  impressions. 
The  American  Revolution  had  just  commenced.  Bremen  felt 
its  influence  more  perhaps  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.  The 
great  questions  of  liberty  and  equality  were  agitated  in  the  cir 
cles  where  our  young  philosopher  was  introduced.  From  the 
first  he  embraced  the  liberal  side,  and  has  ever  since  shown 
himself  the  uniform  advocate  of  political  liberty.  That  which 
was  at  first  only  the  generous  sentiment  of  a  fervent  spirit,  be 
came  matured,  by  subsequent  study  and  reflection,  into  a  gov 
erning  principle  of  thought  and  action.  Would  you  estimate 
its  effect  upon  the  historian  ?  Then  compare  the  picture  of 
Greece,  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  as  sketched  by  Heeren, 
glowing  with  admiration  of  her  free  institutions,  with  the  dark 
caricature  of  Mitford,  who  abominated  the  very  name  of  a  re 
public. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  for  entering  the  University.  In 
1779,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  Gottingen,  with  the 
design  of  studying  theology.  If  we  admit  his  own  statement, 
his  knowledge  of  the  languages  was  so  limited,  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  profiting  little  by  his  first  half  year.  But  chance 
brought  him  to  the  lecture-room  of  Heyne,  the  man  who,  in 
every  respect,  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  future  life. 
Heyne  was  then  delivering  his  celebrated  lectures  upon  Grecian 
antiquities,  and  under  their  influence  the  taste  of  Heeren  at 
once  took  a  new  direction.  Without  immediately  renouncing 
all  thoughts  of  theology,  he  yet  resolved  to  make  himself  a  pro 
found  Greek  scholar.  He  commenced  with  the  Odyssey,  at 
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the  same  time  reading  portions  of  Plato  and  Plutarch.  '  With 
the  Lexicon  on  one  side,  and  the  Grammar  on  tlie  other,'  to 
use  his  own  words, '  he  mastered  every  difficulty.'  In  less  than 
four  months,  he  obtained  permission  to  try  his  skill  in  a  critical 
interpretation  of  one  of  the  choruses  in  Seneca  the  Tragedian. 
Heyne  listened  to  him  for  an  hour,  without  making  more  than 
one  suggestion  ;  and  then  encouraged  him  by  the  laconic  but 
expressive  remark,  '  That  promises  something.' 

Next  to  Heyne,  Spittler  was  the  man,  who,  by  his  conversa 
tion  and  his  lectures  on  political  history,  exerted  the  most  deci 
ded  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Heeren.  He  wanted  a  model 
of  historic  style  and  method.  He  found  one  in  Spittler  ;  and 
far  above  the  pityful  vanity  of  attributing  everything  to  himself,  he 
was  forward  to  confess  on  every  occasion,  how  much  Spittler 
had  done  for  him.  His  method  of  reading  history,  which  he 
now  commenced  in  its  original  sources,  he  thus  describes. 

*  For  each  period,  the  leading  author  was  laid  down  as  a  basis, 
and  excerpts  were  made  in  a  chronological  order.  At  the  same 
time,  other  authors  treating  of  the  same  subject  were  read,  and 
the  variations  noted  in  parallel  columns.  I  still  believe  that  this 
is  the  best  method  for  beginning  the  study.' 

During  his  last  academic  year,  Heeren  lived  in  the  world 
of  poetry.  Heyne's  lectures  had  created  in  him  a  passion  for 
the  Greek  poets.  His  proficiency  in.  this  department  is  evin 
ced  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  instance  of  Heyne,  he  undertook 
and  executed,  during  this  year,  a  collection  of  the  fragments 
of  Grecian  Lyrics,  which  must  have  required  him  to  examine 
nearly  all  the  writings  of  the  Grammarians,  Scholiasts,  and 
Rhetoricians. 

The  time  had  now  come,  when  a  decision  respecting  his  fu 
ture  course  of  life  must  be  made.  Through  the  influence  of  3. 
professor  whose  esteem  he  had  gained,  a  diplomatic  office  was 
offered  him  in  Switzerland,  with  a  good  salary,  an  allowance  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  a  future  pension.  He  had  resolved  to 
accept  it ;  but  a  letter  from  a  sister,  whom  he  almost  idolized, 
suggesting  the  difficulty  of  returning  contentedly  from  the  splen 
dor  in  which  he  would  live,  to  a  quiet  and  contemplative  life, 
made  him  waver  in  his  purpose.  Heyne's  advice  was, '  Refuse 
it ;  in  the  end  it  amounts  to  nothing,  and  what  can  be  wanting  to 
you  here  ?'  This  decided  him  to  remain  at  Gottingen.  Accord 
ingly  he  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Arts, 
and  prepared  to  commence  his  course  as  private  lecturer.  In 
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order  to  succeed  in  this,  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  which 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  literati  to  him,  and  the  question 
was  what  he  should  undertake.  Philological  criticism  never 
had  any  peculiar  charms  for  him,  and  yet  this  was  the  point  of 
view,  in  which  it  was  now  for  his  interest  to  show  himself  to  the 
public.  Accordingly  he  summoned  up  resolution  enough  to 
appear  as  a  critic  and  annotator.  While. preparing  his  collec 
tion  of  fragments  before  mentioned,  he  had  the  rare  fortune  to 
meet  with  the  work  of  a  Greek  rhetorician,  Menander  upon 
Panegyric,  which  had  never  been  touched  by  a  critic's  hand, 
and  which  had  the  further  recommendation  of  an  exceedingly 
corrupted  text.  With  all  despatch,  he  prepared  it  for  publica 
tion.  The  publisher  to  whom  he  carried  his  manuscript,  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  man  as  Menander  the  Rhetorician,  and 
the  answer  he  gave  was,  '  Child,  nobody  reads  that.'  Howev 
er,  since  they  were  friends,  and  since  Heeren  asked  nothing 
for  the  manuscript,  the  work  appeared  in  due  form.  The  au 
thor  adds  that,  '  as  Menander  had  no  very  great  claims  to  re 
membrance,  he  may  think  himself  fortunate  to  have  found  even 
such  a  commentator.' 

The  sweets  of  literary  toil,  Heeren  had  for  a  long  time  en 
joyed.  He  was  now  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  even  these 
are  not  without  their  bitter  intermixtures.  Severe  application 
had  produced  a  debilitated  frame  of  body,  and  this,  by  reason 
of  that  secret  sympathy  between  body  and  mind,  which  all  feel 
so  sensibly  though  none  can  explain  it,  began  to  affect  the  tone 
of  his  spirits.  Though  naturally  of  a  lively  temperament,  he 
felt  an  unavoidable  gloom  gathering  round  his  mind,  and  threat 
ening  to  settle  down  into  a  sullen  melancholy.  To  prevent  this 
disastrous  effect,  by  removing  the  cause,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  mankind,  he  resolved  to  travel. 
A  legacy  left  him  by  a  distant  relation,  came  most  opportunely 
to  supply  him  with  the  means.  Another  lucky  accident  gave 
him  a  specific  object  to  be  accomplished  by  his  tour.  An  old 
companion  of  his  studies  had  returned  from  Spain,  and  brought 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  writings  of  Stobseus,  which  he  pre 
sented  to  Heeren.  Of  this  work  there  were  only  six  copies 
extant,  and  these  were  to  be  sought  in  the  libraries  of  Austria, 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland.  A  careful  collation  of  these 
promised  a  rich  harvest  of  additions  and  emendations. 

Accordingly,  the  direction  as  well  as  purpose  of  his  travels 
being  thus  defined,  he  left  Gottingen  in  July,  1785.  Time  will 
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not  permit  us  to  accompany  him  in  this  interesting  tour,  nor 
to  speak  of  the  many  illustrious  men,  with  whom  he  formed  ac 
quaintance,  and  often  intimate  friendship.  His  visit  to  the 
queen  of  cities  was  the  longest  and  the  most  delightful.  In 
studying  and  admiring  the  wonders  of  art,  in  contemplating  the 
awful  majesty  of  ruin,  and  in  visiting  the  places  which  were 
hallowTed  in  his  classic  recollections,  seven  months  flitted  away 
like  an  exquisite  dream.  It  was  here  that  he  met  with  Cardi 
nal  Borgia,  one  of  those  lofty  spirits,  who,  while  on  earth,  seem 
below  their  proper  sphere.  From  the  moment  of  their  intro 
duction,  they  were  most  intimate  friends.  A  father  could  not 
have  been  more  kind,  nor  a  lover  more  fond.  Heeren  had  access 
to  him  at  all  limes,  and  always  left  him  with  regret.  He  ranks 
him  among  the  venerated  few,  who  have  exerted  a  decided 
influence  upon  his  character,  and  has  always  considered  him 
the  most  perfect  mortal  he  has  had  the  felicity  to  know.  To 
tear  himself  from  such  a  friend  was  a  far  more  painful  effort, 
than  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Rome.  With  their  separation  commenced  a  frequent  corres 
pondence  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Borgia  in  1804, 
while  on  his  way  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Napoleon.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  while  at  Rome,  Heeren  had  an 
opportunity  of  requiting  the  attentions  of  the  Cardinal,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  bringing  into  use  his  knowledge  of  Grecian 
literature  and  antiquities,  by  writing  two  elaborate  essays  upon 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  sculpture  in  Borgia's 
collection. 

In  June,  1787,  after  visiting  Naples,  Florence,  Ley  den,  and 
Paris,  he  returned  to  Gottingen,  and  in  August  received  an 
appointment  as  Professor  extraordinary  of  Philosophy.  A  new 
and  a  difficult  career  was  now  opened  to  him.  In  a  university 
where  free  competition  makes  the  support  of  every  professor 
depend  solely  upon  his  own  merits,  and  where  most  of  the 
chairs  were  filled  by  veterans  of  long  established  fame,  he  was 
to  create  for  himself  a  reputation.  During  the  first  two  years, 
he  gave  lectures  to  a  small  circle  of  hearers,  upon  the  history 
of  belles-lettres,  upon  Roman  antiquities,  and  upon  Tacitus 
and  Sallust.  In  1790,  he  delivered  his  first  course  upon  an 
cient  history  and  geography,  which  has  since  been  repeated 
every  term  without  interruption.  One  would  suppose  that  he 
could  have  found  little  time  for  other  literary  pursuits  ;  yet  he 
informs  us  that  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  associate  editor  of  the 
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"  Library  of  Ancient  Literature  and  Art."  *  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  in  1792,  after  immense  labor  in  comparing  and  correcting, 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  work  entitled.  Johannis  Sto- 
bcei  Edogarum  Physicarum  et  Ethicarum  Ltibri  Duo,  etc.,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Borgia.  As  soon  as  it  came  out,  he 
sent  a  copy  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  literary  journals, 
but  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  it.  He  could  not  help 
feeling  chagrined  at  this  neglect,  but  it  led  him  to  form  a  reso 
lution,  which  he  ever  afterwards  kept,  namely,  to  leave  bis 
works  to  their  fate  and  never  trouble  himself  about  their  cir 
culation.  His  subsequent  success  proves  the  rule,  in  his  case 
at  least,  to  have  been  a  good  one. 

Heeren's  experience  in  preparing  Stobaeus  made  his  con 
viction  stronger  than  before,  that  mere  verbal  criticism  was  not 
a  department  congenial  with  his  disposition.  He  required  a 
wider  range,  ana  one  where  his  heart  as  well  as  head  could  be 
engaged.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  early  fondness  for 
history.  This  passion  had  increased  with  age,  and  he  now  re 
solved  to  make  historical  investigation  the  primary  occupation 
of  his  future  life.  Hereafter,  then,  we  are  to  survey  him  in 
the  dignified  character  of  a  historian.  We  have  seen  what 
seeds  he  had  sown,  and  we  are  now  to  learn  what  were  their 
fruits. 

That  he  might  commence  as  far  back  as  there  were  lights 
to  guide  him  in  his  researches,  he  examined  with  laborious 
fidelity  all  the  original  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  considered  in  a  historical,  commercial,  and  political 
point  of  view.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  appeared  in  a  work 
entitled  Reflections  on  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Commerce 
of  the  Chief  Nations  of  Jlntiquity,  the  first  volume  in  1793,  the 
second  in  1796.  The  univeisal  applause  with  which  this  first 
historical  effort  was  greeted,  the  more  grateful  as  following  the 
neglect  of  Stobaeus,  was  more  than  a  compensation  for  the 
years  of  toil  it  had  cost  him.  Of  the  general  merits  of  this 
work,  the  American  public  may  judge  from  the  portion  selected 
and  translated  by  Mr  Bancroft  in  1824,  under  the  title  of  Poli 
tics  of  Ancient  Greece.  We  shall  only  add,  that  had  his  labors 
terminated  here,  posterity  would  have  hailed  him  as  a  benefac 
tor,  and  assigned  him  an  exalted  place  among  profound  and  sa- 
gac  ious  historians. 

*  Bibliothek  der  alten  Literatur  und  Kunst. 
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It  now  seemed  that  but  two  additions  could  be  made  to  the1 
felicity  of  Heeren's  condition.  In  describing  the  first,  we  shall 
translate  his  own  words.  "  About  this  time  a  change  took 
place  in  my  domestic  state.  A  daughter  of  the  man  to  whom 
I  already  owed  so  much,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Heyne,  by  his 
second  wife,  became  the  companion  of  my  life.  She  has  for 
bidden  me  to  speak  much  of  her,  but  thus  much  I  will  venture 
to  say  to  you  ;  that  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1796,  was  the 
day  of  the  commencement  of  unsullied  domestic  happiness, 
which  has  been  mine  for  twenty-five  years."  The  other  change 
above  alluded  to  was  in  his  connexion  with  the  university.  In 
1799  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  History.  This  was  the 
summit  of  his  wishes,  and  the  measure  of  his  happiness  was 
full.  Previously,  however,  to  this  appointment,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  he  wrote  a  History  of  Classic  Literature  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  forms  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  a 
work  undertaken  by  an  association  of  literary  gentlemen,  under 
the  auspices  and  editorship  of  Eichhorn,  entitled  A  History  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  1799,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  professorship  of 
history,  Heeren  gave  to  the  world  the  work  on  ancient  history, 
whose  title  is  placed  first  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  had 
been  lecturing  for  nine  years  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  and  had  gone  up  to  the  fountain-head  for  all  his  inform 
ation.  It  embodies,  therefore,  the  results  of  his  researches 
during  this  long  period,  and  if  the  certainty  that  a  writer  has 
had  ample  time,  ability,  and  opportunity  to  collect  and  elabo 
rate  his  materials  well,  be  any  recommendation  of  a  work  be 
fore  examination,  this  work  possesses  that  advantage  in  its  ful 
lest  extent.  Of  its  particular  merits  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  interval  that  elapsed  between  1799  and  1809  was  oc 
cupied,  besides  his  regular  duties  as  professor,  in  collecting  and 
arranging  the  materials  of  the  work,  whose  title  is  placed  sec 
ond  at  the  head  of  this  article.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
Europe  was  groaning  under  the  fetters  of  Napoleon.  This 
circumstance  operated  to  give  the  book  a  rapid  circulation. 
Why  it  should  thus  operate,  will  be  readily  conceived  by  those 
who  consider  how  much  more  fairly  mankind  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  which  they  are  deprived,  than  those  which 
they  enjoy.  This  history  professed  to  be  a  delineation  of  the 
political  relations  of  kingdoms  and  states  independent  of  each 
other.  That  independence  was  now  nearly  swallowed  up  in 
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the  despotic  rule  of  a  single  individual.  From  its  loss  men 
began  to  feel  its  value,  and  accordingly  they  seized  with  avidity 
the  work  which  developed  its  beneficial  effects.  The  first  nu 
merous  impression  was  exhausted  within  a  year.  The  second 
edition  came  out  in  1811.  The  third,  by  reason  of  numerous 
pirated  impressions,  was  not  called  for  till  1819.  Meantime 
Napoleon's  career  had  terminated,  and  the  chains  of  Europe 
were  broken.  This  gave  the  author  an  opportunity  of  adding 
to  this  edition,  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  those  political 
relations,  whose  origin  and  progress  he  had  before  described. 

Upon  all  the  subjects  hitherto  mentioned,  Heeren  had  been 
lecturer  as  well  as  author,  and  the  number  of  his  hearers  had 
increased  every  year.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  whole 
compass  embraced  by  his  lectures.  He  gave  each  year  a, 
course  upon  Statistics,  in  which  he  placed  before  his  hearers, 
not  a  bare  collection  of  tables  exhibiting  numbers  instead  of 
things,  but  a  philosophical  view  of  the  organization,  r&sources, 
and  economy  of  nations.  His  fundamental  idea  was  that  na 
tions  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  inanimate  machines,  but  as  a 
kind  of  moral  beings  ;  and  accordingly,  that  it  is  as  absurd  to 
apply  to  them  the  rigorous  results  of  numerical  calculation,  as  it 
would  be  to  apply  to  the  movements  and  the  conduct  of  indi 
vidual  men,  the  laws  which  regulate  inert  matter.  In  conformity 
with  this  idea,  he  first  analysed  government  into  its  distinctive 
forms,  and  then  illustrated  the  nature  and  operations  of  each  by 
a  living  example.  For  the  representative  of  a  monarchy  with 
a  free  constitution  and  free  administration,  he  chose  Great 
Britain  ;  France  represented  a  monarchy  free  in  its  constitu 
tion,  but  arbitrary  in  its  administration  ;  Russia,  a  monarchy 
arbitrary  both  in  its  constitution  and  administration  ;  and  the 
United  States,  a  federative  republic  founded  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  To  these  forms,  thus  illustrated,  all  others  were 
referred ;  and  then  it  only  remained  to  treat  of  the  different 
nations  in  detail.  Of  these  lectures  nothing  has  yet  been  pub 
lished. 

Another  course  of  lectures  illustrated  the  kindred  subjects 
of  Geography  and  Ethnography.  Heeren  considered  these  as 
among  the  most  useful  which  he  gave,  though  not  the  most  in 
teresting,  either  to  the  lecturer  or  the  hearer.  Their  chief 
object  was,  not  so  much  a  particular  description  of  each  sepa 
rate  division  of  the  globe,  as  a  general  survey  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  known  nations  of  the  earth  are  composed,  and  of 
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the  limits  of  our  knowledge  concerning  them  and  their  places 
of  abode.  We  shall  close  this  account  of  Heeren  as  a  lecturer, 
with  observing  that  he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  enter 
the  lecture-room  until  he  had  placed  the  train  of  ideas  dis 
tinctly  before  his  mind  ;  but  the  language  was  left  to  the  sug 
gestions  of  the  moment.  The  only  use  he  made  of  notes  was 
to  assist  him  in  remembering  names  and  dates.  He  believed 
that  the  hearers  could  not  be  interested,  unless  the  speaker 
evinced  a  deep  feeling  of  what  he  uttered ;  and  he  could  not 
conceive  how  this  was  possible  in  the  cold  and  mechanical 
method  of  reading  from  manuscripts. 

If,  to  what  has  now  been  related,  we  add  the  labors  which 
resulted  from  his  connexion  with  literary  and  scientific  associa 
tions,  we  shall  have  taken  a  view  of  all  the  grounds  upon 
which  Heeren's  literary  reputation  rests.  These  consist  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  essays  on  various  subjects,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Gottingen  ;  together 
with  numerous  tracts  in  that  department  which  was  peculiarly 
his  own,  namely,  inquiries  into  the  authority  of  the  most  dis 
tinguished  historians  and  geographers  of  antiquity.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  foreign  associations,  but  never  contributed  to 
their  transactions,  except  in  a  single  instance.  He  wrote  upon 
the  prize  question  proposed  by  the  French  Nafronal  Institute, 
in  1808,  on  the  Consequences  of  the  Crusades. 

We  shall  now  close  this  sketch  of  Heeren's  life  by  translat 
ing  a  single  paragraph. 

'  My  poetical  vein  was  nearly  exhausted  in  my  youth,  but  not 
my  fondness  for  poetry.  This,  in  my  old  age,  is  still  as  fresh  as 
ever.  But  the  compass  of  my  favorite  poetical  reading  has  been 
exceedingly  narrow.  My  taste  was  formed  upon  the  great  models 
of  antiquity  ;  and  whether  they,  or  the  authors  of  Iphigenia,  of  Obe- 
ron,  and  of  Piccolomini,  or  both  together,  have  spoiled  me,  I  can 
not  say  :  but  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  place 
by  the  side  of  these,  such  works  as  put  the  hair  rather  than  the 
heart  in  motion,  and  which,  though  in  the  phrase  of  the  critics 
they  are  "  well  spoken  of,"  are  soon  destined  to  be  utterly  forgot 
ten.  French  poetry  has  never  pleased  me  so  much  as  French 
prose.  Shakspeare  I  know  more  from  translations  than  from  the 
original,  for  that  language  was  early  rendered  disgusting  to  me 
by  the  man  who  taught  it.  I  have  read  the  Italians  much,  and 
with  me  Tasso  still  continues  to  be  the  prince  of  modern  epic 
poets.  The  great  masters  of  history  and  eloquence  have  occupied 
me  most,  but  I  never  felt  capable  of  making  an  individual  of  them 
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a  model,  if  I  had  wished  it.  Rhetorical  pomp  never  made  any 
impression  upon  me,  but  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  sim 
ple  grandeur  of  the  eloquence  of  William  Pitt  the  younger.  From 
all,  I  have  derived  one  special  rule,  which  is,  to  express  my  thoughts 
as  naturally  as  possible,  and  so  clearly  and  precisely,  that  no  one 
can  mistake  my  meaning.  In  the  formation  of  my  style,  I  have 
aimed  to  be  neither  artificially  refined  nor  carelessly  negligent. 
To  the  rigid  purists  I  do  not  belong.  To  reject  from  our  language 
all  the  foreign  words  in  general  circulation,  would  in  my  view  im 
poverish  it ;  and  in  one  who  writes  upon  political  subjects,  it  would 
be  stiffness  and  affectation.  The  end  of  my  wishes  and  endeav 
ors  has  been  to  write,  not  merely  for  the  schools,  but  for  the  en 
lightened  public.  To  do  both  at  once  is  difficult.  The  art  of  not 
saying  much  that  one  might  say,  an  art  rare  in  our  literature,  is  the 
first  requisite,' 

Thus,  in  a  few  pages,  we  have  run  over  a  long,  a  crowd 
ed,  and  an  honorable  life.  We  shall  make  no  apology  for 
this  digression  from  the  immediate  subject  of  review ;  for 
we  consider  the  example  of  such  men  as  Heeren  nearly  as 
valuable  to  mankind  as  their  works.  They  are  glorious  illus 
trations  of  a  truth,  which  if  it  could  gain  universal  credence, 
would  change  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world,  namely,  that  un 
wearied  labor  conquers  all  things.  But  it  is  time  that  we  turn 
from  Heerenl  life,  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  the 
works  which  in  Mr  Bancroft's  translation  are  laid  before  the 
public. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  though  admirably  adapted  for  text 
books  in  the  study  of  history,  and  perhaps  primarily  designed 
to  be  so  used,  they  are  at  the  same  time  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  man's  library,  as  most  convenient  books  of  reference. 
We  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  much  important  informa 
tion  brought  into  so  small  a  compass.  Before  entering  upon 
the  history  of  each  nation,  the  author  enumerates  the  original 
sources  from  which  his  own  knowledge  wras  obtained,  and  then 
annexes  a  list  of  all  the  distinguished  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  same  subject,  with  the  titles  of  their  works.  Some 
times,  also,  Heeren  gives  in  a  few  words  his  opinion  of  the  au 
thors  cited  ;  and  this  will  pass  for  no  slight  merit  with  those  who 
consider  the  multitude  of  books  which  go  under  the  name  of 
history,  and  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  no  man  living  was  bet 
ter  qualified  to  make  a  judicious  selection.  For  these  reasons 
we  feel  assured  that  even  the  adept  in  history,  when  he  has  ex 
amined  these  volumes,  will  not  be  willing  to  be  without  them. 
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Next  in  value  to  the  actual  possession  of  information,  may  just 
ly  be  reckoned  a  knowledge  of  the  places  and  the  works  where 
that  information  is  to  be  found.  It  is  a  kind  of  map  to  the  lit 
erary  traveller,  which  saves  him  from  many  a  devious  wander 
ing. 

There  is  another  excellence  not  common  in  histories,  and 
therefore  the  more  to  be  praised.  We  refer  to  the  strict  atten 
tion  always  paid  to  geographical  limits.  In  the  ancient  history 
particularly,  we  find  the  boundaries  uniformly  marked  out  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  before  entering  upon  the  regular  history. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remark  how  intimately  our  recollec 
tion  of  events  is  associated  with  the  place  where  they  happened. 
Every  one  feels  this  truth,  and  acts  upon  it.  Gibbon  informs 
us  that  he  never  thought  of  studying  the  history  of  a  country, 
until  he  had  first  ascertained  whatever  could  be  known  of  its 
position ;  and  we  can  readily  believe  this,  having  always  been 
struck,  in  reading  his  history,  with  the  astonishing  minuteness 
of  his  geographical  knowledge. 

After  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  Heeren's  life,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  he  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  philosophical  historian.  Though  both  the.  works  before 
us  belong  to  the  class  denominated  general,  yet  they  do  not, 
like  most  general  histories,  exhibit  a  mass  of  insulated  facts, 
instead  of  a  connected  series  of  events.  The  author  may  not 
have  brought  together  so  many  distinct  particulars,  as  many  oth 
ers  would  have  done.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  succeed 
ed  in  what  is  far  more  difficult.  In  his  selection  of  events,  he 
has  confined  himself  to  such  as  are  of  primary  importance ; 
and  he  has  presented  these  to  the  reader  under  the  fundamen 
tal  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  Historical  writing  would  have 
had  no  charms  for  him,  if  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
narrative  of  facts.  His  delight  was  to  reason  upon  events ;  to 
trace  them  back  to  their  origin,  and  then  follow  them  out  into 
their  results.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  character  of  a  his 
torian  required  a  man  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  personality  ;  for 
in  that  case,  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  Hume  and  Miiller,  Gibbon 
and  Robertson,  must  be  struck  out  of  the  list.  To  write  with 
out  prejudice  or  prepossession,  as  far  as  that  is  possible,  he 
regarded  as  a  duty  of  sacred  obligation  ;  but  he  did  not  feel 
himself  called  upon,  by  the  office  he  had  assumed,  to  suppress 
the  feelings  which  his  subject  excited.  Writing  under  these 
impressions,  he  unites  the  three  characters  of  philosopher,  man 
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of  feeling,  and  narrator.  This  remark  applies  more  particular 
ly  to  the  modern  history,  because  the  period  which  has  elaps 
ed  since  the  discovery  of  America,  contains  more  ample  and 
more  interesting  materials,  than  any  period,  of  equal  length, 
within  historic  memory. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  speak  disparagingly  of  those  collec 
tions  of  facts  and  dates,  which  are  now  in  circulation  under  the 
title  of  general  histories.  If  we  were,  we  could  bring  high  au 
thority  to  support  us,  and  would  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Lord  Bacon  on  Learning.  '  As  for  the  corruptions  and 
moths  of  history,  which  are  epitomes,  the  use  of  them  deserv- 
eth  to  be  banished,  as  all  men  of  sound  judgment  have  confess 
ed,  as  those  that  have  fretted  and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of 
many  excellent  histories,  and  wrought  them  into  base  and  un 
profitable  dregs.'  We  do  not  fully  acquiesce  in  this  sweeping 
denunciation.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe,  that  such  com- 
pends  and  epitomes  may  be  useful,  if  kept  in  their  proper  pla 
ces,  that  is,  to  exercise  the  memory  of  schoolboys.  Higher 
than  this,  they  certainly  should  not  aspire,  and  then  the  works  of 
Heeren  will  never  come  into  competition  with  them  ;  for  these 
address  themselves,  not  to  the  memory  alone,  but  to  the  judg 
ment  and  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  epitomes  to  which 
Lord  Bacon  alludes  are  the  abridgments  of  single  authors. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  even  the  higher  order  of  his 
tories  now  in  use,  must  have  remarked  how  little  notice  is  taken 
by  their  authors  of  the  two  great  subjects,  commerce  and  col 
onization.  These  have  given  a  new  face  to  human  affairs,  and 
yet  how  insignificant  is  the  place  they  fill  in  the  secondary 
modern  histories.  But  not  so  in  Heeren's.  These  are  the 
two  great  points  of  view  in  which  he  exhibits  the  period  from 
the  year  1500  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  therefore  to  all 
who  are  desirous  of  understanding  the  commercial  and  colonial 
interests  of  Europe,  in  connexion  with  the  political,  we  recom 
mend  the  study  of  Heeren. 

With  one  remark  more,  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject.  It  has 
been  observed  in  our  abstract  of  Heeren's  life,  that  his  views 
were  of  an  independent  and  liberal  character.  The  works  be 
fore  us  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  this,  if  we  had  not  his 
own  confessions  to  that  effect.  The  second  embraces  the  peri 
od  in  which  the  momentous  question  of  freedom  arose,  was 
discussed,  and  finally  settled  by  the  establishment  of  our  inde 
pendence.  A%  friend  to  arbitrary  principles  might  have  given 
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such  a  coloring  to  the  transactions  connected  with  that  great 
event,  as  would  neither  have  been  agreeable  nor  profitable  to 
the  citizens  of  a  republic.  Accordingly  we  look  upon  the 
liberal  spirit  which  characterizes  all  the  writings  of  Heeren, 
and  none  more  than  the  last  mentioned,  as  one  of  its  weigh 
tiest  recommendations.  Without  this,  whatever  might  be 
its  other  merits,  we  should  neither  wish  nor  expect  it  to  be 
popular  here.  But  having  this  superadded  to  its  other  excel 
lences,  and  being  thereby  adapted  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to 
the  wants  of  our  community,  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  the 
friends  of  education. 


ART.  XI. — Historia  de  la  Revolution  de  la  Republica  de  Co 
lombia,  por  JOSE  MANUEL  RESTREPO,  Secretario  del  Inte 
rior  del  Poder  Ejecutivo  de  la  rnisma  Republica.  Paris. 
1827.  torn.  1-10. 

OF  Mr  Restrepo's  long  expected  work,  the  first  part,  con 
taining  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  New  Granada,  down  to 
1819,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance  ;  and  the  public  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  their  anticipation  of  its  merit  and  im 
portance.  It  is  a  perspicuous,  well-arranged,  and  impartial  his 
tory  of  the  period  which  it  embraces,  recounting,  in  a  simple 
and  natural  style,  not  only  the  battles  fought,  but  the  political 
incidents,  and  the  views  of  prominent  men,  equally  necessary 
to  be  understood,  in  order  to  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of 
such  a  revolution.  The  work  is  inscribed  to  Bolivar,*  whose 

*The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  dedication; 

'  To  his  Excellency  Simon  Bolivar,  Liberator  President  of  the  Re 
public  of  Colombia,  Liberator  of  that  of  Peru  and  invested  with  the 
supreme  command  thereof,  &c. 

'  So  soon  as  I  resolved  to  occupy  a  part  of  my  leisure  in  the  bold  en 
terprise  of  writing  the  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Colombia,  I  natu 
rally  conceived  the  idea  of  dedicating  it  to  you,  who  have  been  its 
Creator  and  Liberator,  who  have  attained  the  chief  magistracy  there 
in,  and  whose  name  honors  its  most  brilliant  pages  with  deeds  never 
to  be  forgotten.  This  was  demanded  by  justice,  gratitude,  and  admi 
ration  ;  but  something  more  has  been  required  by  friendship.  In  per 
mitting  me  to  place  your  name  in  front  of  the  History  of  Colombia, 
you  have  exacted  that  I  should  dedicate  it,  not  to  the  Liberator  Pres- 
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name  is  connected  with  so  many  brilliant  events  in  the  history  of 
Colombia,  and  who  bears  the  proud  title  of  {  creator  and  libera 
tor  of  the  republic.'  It  contains,  also,  a  multitude  of  curious 
details  concerning  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  which  are 
not  to  be  found,  at  least  not  in  the  same  exact  and  authentic 
shape,  in  any  other  book,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  And 
inasmuch  as  Bolivar  forms  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  inter 
est  of  the  present  day,  we  have  thought  we  could  not  make 
any  use  of  these  volumes  so  well  calculated  to  recommend 
them  to  public  attention,  as  the  compiling  from  them,  in  con 
nexion  with  other  sources  of  information  within  our  reach,  an 
account  of  his  life,  character,  and  political  views. 

To  a  portion  of  our  hemisphere  this  is  becoming  a  topic  of 
deep,  of  fearful  importance.  Bolivar  has  been  denounced  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  and  Peru,  as  an  ambitious  aspirant  after 
universal  power,  aiming  to  terminate  his  career  of  victory  by 
the  conquest  of  all  the  free  states  of  South  America.  In  Co 
lombia  he  is  already  supreme  in  rank,  and  invested  with  au 
thority  unlimited  in  scope  as  in  duration.  If  his  ultimate  pur 
poses  are  to  usurp  dominion  over  his  native  land,  and  by  force 
of  arms  to  extend  the  sceptre  of  military  despotism  over  the 
neighboring  countries,  the  youthful  nations  of  the  South  may 
well  regard  his  progress  with  mingled  terror  and  hatred,  uncer 
tain  how  soon  th'ey  shall  become  the  helpless  victims  of  a  pros 
perous  tyrant.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  professions  truly 
indicate  his  intentions,  and  the  latter  are  like  the  former,  hon 
est,  patriotic,  and  just,  then  are  his  opinions  and  actions  not 
less  profoundly  interesting,  considered  in  reference  to  the  con 
dition  of  the  people  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  future  desti 
ny  of  the  new  fraternity  of  republics  in  the  South.  And  in 
countries  not  directly  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  his  character  presents,  he  is  necessarily  an  object  of 
universal  attention,  as  the  prominent  individual  of  the  day,  ap 
pearing  before  us  clothed  in  all  the  prestige  created  by  a  long 

ident  of  the  Republic,  but  to  my  friend  General  Bolivar.     Gratefully 
do  I  comply  with  this  request,  which  at  the  same  time  that  I  regard 
it  as  sacred,  fills  me  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  gratitude. 
*  I  am 

Your  most  devoted  fellow  citizen, 
and  obedient  servant, 

J.  Manuel  Restrepo.' 
Bogota,  June  3d,  1825. 
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career  of  military  triumphs,  the  hero  of  the  South  American 
revolution,  as  Washington  was  of  the  North  American  and  Na 
poleon  of  the  French,  and  leaving  it  yet  doubtful  whether  he 
shall  be  associated  in  fame  with  the  Father  of  his  Country,  or 
with  the  fallen  Conqueror  and  dethroned  Usurper.  We  propose  to 
give  to  this  subject  a  dispassionate  examination,  which  is  the  more 
necessary  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  partial  and  distorted 
facts,  and  the  rash  judgments,  continually  coming  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  prints,  have  rendered  that  obscure 
and  uncertain,  which,  impartially  considered,  is  sufficiently  clear 
and  intelligible. 

Simon  Bolivar  was  born  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  the  capital 
of  Venezuela,  July  24th,  1783.  His  father  was  Don  Juan  Vi 
cente  Bolivar  y  Ponte,  who  held  the  office  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  of  regidor  alferez  real  in  the  municipality  of  Caracas  ; 
and  his  mother  Dona  Maria  Concepcion  Palacios  y  Sojo  ;  both 
of  noble  and  distinguished  families.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  when  he  had  scarcely  acquired  the  first  elements 
of  education.  Dissatisfied  with  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge 
afforded  by  his  native  country,  and  anxious  to  improve  himself 
by  travel,  and  by  access  to  the  more  extended  intellectual  ad 
vantages  of  the  eastern  continent,  he  embarked  for  Spain  with 
the  view  of  travelling  in  Europe,  being  one  of  the  few  natives 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  whom  this  privilege  was  granted  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  government.  On  the  way  to  Europe  he 
visited  Mexico  and  Havana.  After  finishing  his  studies  in  Mad 
rid,  he  traversed  the  south  of  Europe,  visiting  its  principal  cities, 
especially  Paris,  where  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the 
important  incidents  of  the  revolution.  Whilst  in  Paris,  he  is 
said  to  have  rendered  himself  an  acceptable  guest  in  its  gay 
circles,  although  his  favorite  occupation  was  the  study  of  those 
departments  of  science,  which  were  calculated  to  prepare  him 
for  the  active  duties  of  the  soldier  and  statesman.  And  at  this 
period  it  was,  that  he  conceived  the  project  of  delivering  his 
country  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  married  a  lady  of  distinction, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  America.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Don  N.  Toro,  uncle  of  the  Marquiss  of  Toro  in 
Caracas,  and  possessed  those  qualities  which  an  excellent  educa 
tion  in  the  court  of  Spain  was  fitted  to  impart.  Bolivar  conduct 
ed  his  lady  to  Caracas,  and  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  extensive  patrimonial 
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estates.  At  this  time  he  obtained  the  commission  of  Captain  in 
the  militia  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua.  But  his  domestic  happiness 
was  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration  ;  for  his  wife  suddenly  sick 
ened  of  the  yellow  fever  and  died,  leaving  hirn  inconsolable  for 
her  loss.  To  relieve  his  feelings  from  the  pressure  of  grief,  he 
again  repaired  to  Europe,  and  by  a  chance,  which,  in  reference 
to  his  subsequent  fortunes,  may  be  considered  singular,  he  hap 
pened  to  be  in  Paris  when  Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial 
diadem.  What  influence  the  sight  of  that  imposing  spectacle 
may  have  exercised  over  his  ardent  and  excitable  character, 
time  alone  can  declare.  His  imagination  might  easily  have  been 
captivated  by  the  surpassing  splendor  of  a  scene  so  extraordinary. 
Bolivar  saw  the  child  of  destiny  in  his  days  of  glory,  when  his 
star  was  culminating ;  and  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  an  event  of 
such  a  nature,  of  which  Bolivar  was  the  eye-witness,  should  have 
made  a  more  lasting  impression  on  his  mind  than  the  terrible 
reverses  which  ere  long  followed,  but  which  he  knew  only  as 
matters  of  history.  But  of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

Bolivar  was  on  his  return  to  Caracas,  visiting  the  United  States 
by  the  way,  during  the  period  marked  by  the  abdications  of 
Charles  and  Ferdinand  at  Bayonne,  so  disastrous  in  their  con 
sequences  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Soon  after  he  reached 
Caracas,  his  intimate  friend,  the  Spanish  general  Don  Vicente 
Emparan,  also  arrived,  in  the  capacaity  of  Captain  General  of 
Venezuela,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  first  by  King  Joseph, 
and -afterwards  by  the  Central  Junta  of  Spain.  Emparan's  par 
tiality  to  the  new  dynasty  soon  became  generally  known,  through 
the  means  of  Bolivar,  and  contributed  to  augment  the  disaffec 
tion  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  who,  notwithstanding  their  deep 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  Spanish  goverment  towards  them, 
still  entertained  a  certain  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  Ferdinand 
personally,  el  amado  Fernando.  At  length,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1810,  the  patriots  of  Caracas  assumed  the  reins  of  gov 
ernment,  placing  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
select  body  called  the  Supreme  Junta,  and  seized  the  persons 
of  Emperan  and  the  members  of  the  audiencia,  who  were  im 
mediately  sent  to  the  United  States.  These  events  constitute 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  Venezuela ;  and  as 
Bolivar  was  one  of  the  principal  actors  on  this  important  occa 
sion,  his  life  is  from  the  beginning  in  truth  identified  with  the  his 
tory  of  his  country's  independence.  He  received  from  the  Junta 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was  also  commissioned,  together  with 
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Don  Luis  Lopez  Mendez,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  solicit  the 
protection  of  the  English  cabinet  for  the  newly  formed  govern 
ment  of  Venezuela.  His  mission  being  terminated  by  a  decla 
ration  of  perfect  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  he 
returned  to  Caracas,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  comparative  retire 
ment,  owing  to  some  dissatisfaction  either  with  the  measures  of 
the  government,  or  with  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  exercis 
ed.  But  his  rank,  talents,  acquirements,  and  influence  were 
steadily  devoted  to  the  object  of  effecting  the  separation  of  his 
country  from  Spain.  The  efforts  of  himself  and  other  patriots  at 
length  produced  the  declaration  of  independence,  July  5th,  1811, 
which  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  between  the  contending  par 
ties,  and  again  called  Bolivar  into  action  in  his  appropriate 
sphere. 

The  Spanish  regency  had  despatched  the  royal  commissioner 
Cortobarria  to  Puerto  Rico,  with  full  powers  to  reduce  Vene 
zuela  to  subjection.  In  pursuance  of  a  plan  concerted  in  con 
junction  with  him,  the  Spaniards,  and  others  opposed  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  armed  and  embodied  troops,  took  possession  of 
Valencia,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  authority 
of  the  Congress.  General  Francisco  Miranda  was  immediately 
despatched,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  to  chastise  the 
insurgents,  and  Bolivar  joined  his  ranks  as  a  volunteer,  serving; 
as  a  member  of  his  staff,  and  in  that  capacity  displaying  his 
characteristic  military  talents  and  activity.  Miranda  dispersed 
the  rebels  in  Valencia  ;  and  was  only  prevented,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  government,  from  doing  the  same  with  a  body  of  the 
disaffected  in  Coro,  who  afterwards  proved  powerful  opponents 
of  the  republican  cause.  For  when  the  tremendous  earthquake 
of  March,  1812,  filled  Venezuela  with  ruins  and  mourning,  the 
fanatical  clergy,  who  were  strongly  addicted  to  the  Spanish 
interests,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  working  upon 
the  superstition  of  the  people;  and  by  ascribing  that  awful 
catastrophe  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  indignant  at  the  dis 
loyalty  of  the  patriots,  they  succeeded  but  too  well  in  perverting 
the  judgments  of  their  bigoted  and  ignorant  followers.  Sustain 
ed  by  this  circumstance,  the  royal  troops  under  the  captain 
general  Monteverde  assumed  the  offensive,  and  rapidly  advan 
ced  from  Coro  for  the  west  of  Venezuela.  The  Congress,  rinding 
they  now  had  to  struggle  for  existence,  had  recourse  to  measures 
of  corresponding  decision.  Setting  an  example  which  the  South 
Americans  have  so  repeatedly  imitated  since,  they  resolved  to 
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confer  oil  General  Miranda  the  authority  and  name  of  Dictator, 
that  he  might  prepare  for  the  threatened  emergency  with  all 
the  energy  of  concentrated  power.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
his  administration  was  to  entrust  the  command  of  the  important 
post  of  Puerto  Cabello  to  Colonel  Bolivar.  But  while  Miran 
da's  judicious  conduct  was  sustaining  the  hopes  of  his  party, 
they  suffered  a  fatal  disaster  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  least 
anticipated.  The  Spanish  prisoners  confined  in  the  castle  of 
S.  Felipe  which  commanded  Puerto  Cabello,  succeeded,  by 
corrupting  the  officer  on  guard,  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
castle  ;  and  thus  obliged  Bolivar  to  evacuate  the  place  (July  1st, 
1812),  and  to  undergo  the  mortification  of  returning  to  Caracas, 
to  communicate  the  unwelcome  news  to  his  general.  The  loss 
of  Puerto  Cabello  gave  such  decided  advantages  to  the  royalists, 
that  Miranda  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  concluding  a  capitu 
lation  with  Monteverde,  by  virtue  of  which  Venezuela  was  given 
up  to  the  Spaniards,  upon  condition  merely  of  immunity  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  individuals,  three  months  being  allow 
ed  to  all  such  as  desired  to  quit  the  country. 

Relying  upon  the  protection  of  this  treaty,  General  Miranda, 
with  the  other  leading  patriots,  including  Bolivar,  retired  to  La 
Guayra,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  Carthagena,  and 
joining  the  cause  of  independence  in  New  Granada.  Unfortu 
nately  La  Guayra  was  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Manuel 
Maria  Casas,  whose  baseness  and  perfidy  have  consigned  his 
name  to  the  same  immortality  of  infamy  in  South  America, 
which  distinguishes  Benedict  Arnold's  in  the  North.  To  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Spaniards,  he  contrived  to  seize  and  deliver  up 
his  countrymen  to  their  merciless  enemies,  by  whom,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  sacred  rights,  Miranda  and  more  than  a  thousand 
others  were  thrown  into  dungeons  at  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cabello.  The  friends  and  enemies  of  Bolivar  differ  in  their 
representations  of  the  part  he  took  in  these  melancholy  transac 
tions.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  submit 
ting  to  great  sacrifices  to  regain  his  liberty ;  but  he  finally  ob 
tained  a  passport  from  Monteverde  by  special  favor,  and  escap 
ed  to  Cura^oa,  from  whence  he  took  passage  for  Carthagena 
(September,  1812),  and  proffered  his  services  to  the  repub 
lican  government,  in  company  with  various  other  emigrants 
from  Venezuela. 

At  this  time,  although  the  republicans  were  predominant  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  New  Granada,  yet  the  royalists  had  posses- 
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sion  of  Santa  Martha  and  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  It  was  all  impor 
tant  that  they  should  be  driven  from  these  positions,  especially 
from  Santa  Martha,  and  a  French  officer,  named  Labatut,  was 
employed  on  this  service  by  the  government  of  Carthagena. 
Being  successful  in  forcing  several  of  the  enemy's  positions  in 
the  province,  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  on  the  river 
Magdalena,  and  gaining  one  advantage  after  another,  in  fact  was 
fortunate  enough  to  take  Santa  Martha,  although  he  soon  lost 
it  again  by  his  incapacity  and  folly.  The  government  of  Car 
thagena,  little  anticipating  the  brilliant  fortune  which  awaited 
Bolivar,  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  little  station  of 
Barranca  within  the  district  committed  to  the  adventurer  Labatut, 
and  of  course  regularly  under  his  orders.  But  the  active  spirit 
of  Bolivar  prevented  his  remaining  contented  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  subordinate  command,  and  led  him  to  undertake,  of  his  own 
authority,  a  movement  of  that  bold  conception,  and  vigorous, 
rapid  execution,  which  afterwards  became  the  great  character 
istics  of  his  military  genius,  when  he  rose  to  be  the  trusted 
leader  of  the  armies  of  independence. 

By  fortifying  the  town  of  Tenerife,  the  Spaniards  were  ena 
bled  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Magdalena.  While, 
therefore,  Labatut  was  seeking  to  reduce  Santa  Martha,  Bolivar 
prepared  a  little  expedition  with  such  scanty  resources  as  he 
could  collect,  suddenly  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  Tenerife, 
drove  them  before  him,  and  gathering  an  accession  of  forces  as 
he  proceeded,  continued  his  victorious  march  to  Mompox,  dis 
persing  the  hostile  parties  which  occupied  various  positions  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Magdalena  (December,  1812).  Labatut, 
who  had  given  no  orders  for  this  expedition,  and  who  felt  jeal 
ous  of  the  reputation  Bolivar  was  acquiring,  loudly  demanded 
that  he  should  be  subjected  to  trial  before  a  court  martial  for 
his  unauthorized  procedure.  But  the  government  of  Cartha 
gena  justly  appreciated  Labatut's  motives,  and  wisely  protected 
Bolivar  in  an  assumption  of  power,  which  he  was  using  so  ad 
vantageously.  Meanwhile  he  was  recognised  at  Mompox  as 
4  commandant  of  arms  '  in  the  district ;  and  having  obtained  a 
reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  militia,  and  gun-boats,  he  re 
solved,  ascending  the  Magdalena,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  province,  having  now  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  under 
his  command.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  boasted  that  they 
would  not  even  respect  a  flag  of  truce,  fled  in  disorder  before 
him  to  Chiriguana,  where  they  were  overtaken  and  dispersed, 
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their  commanders  Capmani  and  Capdevila  escaping  with  diffi 
culty.     The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  deliverance  of  the 
city  of  Ocanaj  which  Bolivar  entered  in  triumph,  amid  the  vivas 
and  acclamations  of  the  oppressed  inhabitants  (January,  1813). 
Bolivar's  arrival  in  Ocana  was,  indeed,  at  a  most  opportune 
moment ;  for  a  division  of  the   Spanish  army  under  Correa 
was  preparing  to  penetrate  into  New  Granada,  which,  torn  by 
civil  dissensions,  possessing  few  able  officers,  and  destitute  of 
adequate  munitions  of  war,  was  in  no  state  to  withstand  the 
corning  foe.     The  Congress  of  New  Granada  had  committed 
this  task  to  Colonel  Manuel  Castillo,  the  commandant  of  Pam 
plona,  who  immediately  applied  to  Bolivar  for  assistance  in  de 
fending  Pamplona  and  Cucuta.     As  Bolivar  depended  on  the 
government  of  Carthagena,  he  waited  to  obtain  their  consent, 
and  meanwhile  rapidly  traversed  the  whole  line  of  the  Magda- 
lena  to  Mompox,  collecting  arms  and  ammunition,  and  inform 
ation  concerning  the  positions  and   force  of  the  enemy.     He 
now  conceived  the  daring  project  of  reconquering  Venezuela. 
Filled  with  enthusiasm  himself,  and  having  inspired  his  little 
army  with   the   same  noble  sentiments,  he  took  the  field  with 
only  four  hundred  men,  and  a  few  additional  musquets  for  arm 
ing  Castillo's  battalion.     From  Ocana,  he  proceeded  by  the 
rough  road  across  the  lofty  Cordillera  which  stretches  along  the 
province  of  Santa  Martha,  directing  his  march  towards  the  city 
of  Salazar  de  las  Palrnas.      Spreading  a  false  report  of  the 
strength  of  his  army,  he  caused  the  enemy  to  abandon  an  im 
pregnable  position  upon  the  heights  of  La  Aguada,  and  every 
successive  point  at  which  they  rallied,  until  he  reached  San 
Cayetano.     None  of  these  advantages  cost  him  a  drop  of  blood ; 
being  all  owing  to  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  to  his  intre 
pidity,  and  the  superiority  of  his  genius  in  the  art  of  war.     At 
length  Correa  concentrated  his  diminshed  and  weary  forces  in 
the  city  of  San  Jose  de  Cucuta,  where  Bolivar  resolved  to  at 
tack  him  in  his  quarters,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his 
numbers.     The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
with  doubtful  success,  until  Bolivar  commanded   his  followers 
to  charge  with  bayonets,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack 
decided  the  victory  in  his  favor  (February  28th,  1813).     The 
Spanish  troops   sustained  a  total   rout,  leaving   all   their  ar 
tillery,  munitions,  and  baggage  to  the  conquerors.     Correa  him 
self  escaped,  although  badly  wounded  ;  but  the  patriots  gained 
an  immense  booty  in  merchandise,  which  the  merchants  of 
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Maracaybo,  supposing  the  conquest  of  New  Granada  certain, 
had  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  Cucuta  for  sale.  The  victory 
was  of  immense  importance,  therefore,  to  New  Granada,  by 
freeing  the  valleys  of  Cucula  of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous 
enemy,  and  completely  defeating  the  object  of  the  Spaniards 
in  organizing  Correa's  expedition. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  the  fortunate  individual,  who, 
by  the  mere  force  of  personal  talent,  had,  in  so  short  a  period, 
achieved  such  brilliant  success.  The  Congress  of  New  Gra 
nada  immediately  appointed  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  in  the 
service  of  the  Union,  accompanying  the  commission  with  the 
most  flattering  expressions  of  confidence  and  applause.  He 
was  now  a  marked  man.  Torres,  the  president  of  Congress, 
and  virtual  head  of  the  government,  entertained  from  this  peri 
od  the  highest  anticipations  of  Bolivar's  future  career,  and  be 
came  a  steady  and  useful  friend  to  his  interest.  Stimulated  by 
the  reputation  he  had  so  quickly  acquired,  Bolivar  was  impa 
tient  to  march  upon  Venezuela,  representing  the  enterprise  of 
expelling  the  Spaniards  as  easy  on  account  of  the  discontent  of 
the  people,  and  as  necessary  to  the  security  of  New  Granada. 
But  his  preparations  did  not  proceed  tranquilly  or  smoothly. 
Reverses  were  suffered  by  the  patriots  of  Carthagena,  who 
lost  possession  again  of  Santa  Martha,  and  made  a  requisition 
upon  Bolivar  for  the  troops  of  Mompox.  But  a  more  serious 
difficulty  occurred  by  reason  of  a  difference  between  Castillo, 
the  commandant  of  Pamplona,  and  Bolivar,  whose  command 
was  within  Castillo's  military  district,  and  by  strange  absurdity 
of  arrangement  was  neither  entirely  dependent  on,  nor  entirely 
independent  of  Castillo.  As  this  affair  illustrates  the  character 
of  Bolivar,  and  was  of  important  influence  on  his  fortunes  at  a 
later  period,  it  deserves  to  be  explained  and  understood  here. 

Castillo  was  a  man  of  small  capacity  and  contracted  views, 
unable  to  look  beyond  the  little  routine  of  his  office,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  anything  but  garrison  duty  or  a  subordinate  station, 
where  he  might  have  rendered  himself  useful.  Assuming  au 
thority  as  commandant  of  Pamplona,  he  took  upon  him  to  cen 
sure  Bolivar  for  his  want  of  economy,  and  for  the  supposed 
disorder  which  reigned  among  his  troops.  New  cause  of  jeal 
ousy  arose  in  consequence  of  Bolivar's  declining  to  subject 
the  troops  of  Carthagena  to  the  orders  of  the  Congress,  and  dis 
claiming  all  connexion  with  the  political  disputes  of  the  various 
provinces.  Bolivar  sought  to  avoid  a  serious  rupture  with  Cas- 
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tillo  by  all  reasonable  advances  to  accommodation ;  but  with 
out  success.  An  angry  correspondence  ensued,  and  appeals 
on  each  side  to  the  authority  of  the  Congress  produced  nothing 
but  mutual  criminations,  which  served  to  render  the  breach 
irreparable.  The  principal  charges  of  Castillo  against  Bolivar 
were,  that  he  preserved  no  order  in  his  division  ;  that  he  suffer 
ed  all  the  booty  captured  in  Cucuta  to  be  dissipated  foolishly ; 
in  fine,  that  he  thought  of  undertaking  the  delivery  of  Vene 
zuela  without  the  necessary  troops  arid  resources,  and  would  thus 
sacrifice  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  in  a  rash  and  impracticable 
enterprise.  Bolivar,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  Castillo  of 
introducing  discord  from  envious  motives,  of  being  destitute  of 
.  capacity,  incapable  of  executing  anything  useful,  and  of  losing 
the  season  for  action  in  idle  observance  of  misplaced  rules  of 
order. 

Probably  the  imputations  of  both  parties  were  not  without 
foundation.  Monteverde  then  had  possession  of  Venezuela 
with  six  thousand  men,  while  Bolivar's  troops  amounted  to 
hardly  a  thousand.  Most  persons,  therefore,  considered  his 
plan  as  rash  and  wild,  characterizing  his  project  as  worthy  only 
of  a  desperate  man,  ready  to  venture  everything  upon  a  single 
hazard.  His  military  credit  was  not  yet  established,  and  while 
his  personal  intrepidity,  the  boldness  of  his  designs,  and  his 
great  activity,  were  universally  admitted,  the  admission  was 
coupled  with  accusations  of  temerity,  of  want  of  economy,  and 
of  permitting  the  resources  of  the  troops  to  be  dissipated.  But 
Bolivar  himself  never  doubted  for  a  moment  of  the  result,  pro 
vided  the  enterprise  was  conducted  with  boldness  and  celerity  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Congress  to  authorize 
his  advance  into  Venezuela.  In  the  progress  of  that  expedition, 
as  on  later  occasions,  it  sufficiently  appeared  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  Bolivar's  views  were  dis 
trusted  only  because  they  were  in  advance  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  and  associates.  Whether  Bolivar  caught  the  idea  from 
observation  of  the  military  policy  of  Napoleon,  or  whether  like 
circumstances  suggested  to  him  a  like  system  of  operations,  and  so 
render  him  equally  deserving  of  the  praise  of  originality  of  genius, 
we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  a  striking  similitude  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  tactics  which  they  both  adopted.  Bolivar  broke 
loose  at  once  from  the  shackles  of  military  routine  which  en 
slaved  the  Spanish  officers.  He  astonished  them  by  forced 
marches  over  roads  previously  deemed  impracticable  to  a  reg- 
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ular  army.  While  they  were  maneuvering,  hesitating,  calcu 
lating,  guarding  the  customary  avenues  of  approach,  he  sur 
prised  them  by  concentrating  a  superior  force  upon  a  point 
where  they  least  expected  an  attack,  cut  up  their  troops  in  de 
tail,  and  substituted  a  system  of  rapid  and  brilliant  evolutions  for 
the  tardy  movements  of  his  predecessors.  To  do  this,  how 
ever,  it  was  necessary  that  much  apparent,  and  some  real  dis 
order  should  introduce  itself  into  the  commissariat  of  his  army, 
to  so  marked  a  degree  at  least,  as  to  outrage  the  notions  of 
such  a  narrow-minded  formalist  as  Castillo. 

In  these  observations,  we  have  somewhat  anticipated  the 
course  of  events ;  but  they  are  material  to  the  understanding 
of  Bolivar's  actual  position,  and  of  his  character  as  a  soldier. 
Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  interposed  by  Castillo  and  others, 
he  did  obtain  permission  to  enter  Venezuela,  by  means  of  the 
strong  representations  of  the  practicability  of  his  plan,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Congress  of  New  Granada.  Castillo  coope 
rated  with  him  in  the  outset,  and  was  usefully  employed  in  driv 
ing  Correa  from  La  Grita ;  but  at  length,  declaring  that  he 
could  no  longer  lend  his  countenance  to  an  expedition  so  wild, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  after  marching  his  detachment  of 
the  troops  back  to  Tunja.  The  government  appointed  com 
missioners  to  accompany  Bolivar,  and  direct  his  operations  ; 
but  the  celerity  of  his  movements  prevented  their  joining  him  ; 
for  when  they  reached  Cucuta,  he  had  already  pushed  his  lit 
tle  army,  now  reduced  to  about  five  hundred  men,  into  the 
heart  of  the  province  of  Merida,  and  was  proceeding  onward 
unincumbered  by  commissioners  or  troublesome  associates  in 
command.  Previous  to  his  departure,  however,  and  while  he 
was  making  his  preparations  at  Cucuta,  a  Venezuelan  officer, 
Colonel  Briceno,  had  collected  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  and 
set  out  for  the  city  of  San  Cristobal  on  his  own  authority,  al 
though  he  had  promised  to  submit  himself  to  Bolivar's  orders* 
(April,  1813.)  Hardly  had  he  arrived  there,  when,  thinking 
to  strike  terror  into  the  Spaniards,  he  issued  a  gasconading 
proclamation,  declaring  war  a  muerte  against  them,  and  offer 
ing  liberty  to  such  of  their  slaves  as  should  kill  their  masters. 
Regardless  of  consequences,  he  penetrated  with  his  little  party 
as  far  as  Guadalito,  where  he  was  met  and  routed  by  the  Span 
iards  under  Tiscar,  who,  in  revenge  of  his  conduct,  ordered 
him  and  sixteen  of  his  officers  with  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Barinas  to  be  shot  in  that  city  as  rebels.  Briceiio's  absurd 
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proclamation  occasioned  Bolivar  much  uneasiness,  because  he 
himself  was  censured  as  responsible  for  it,  until  the  atrocious 
procedure  of  the  Spaniards  became  known. 

This  unpleasant  affair,  and  a  multitude  of  other  causes  of 
embarrassment,  being  finally  disposed  of,  Bolivar  commenced 
his  march  from  San  Cristobal,  with  an  army,  small  indeed  for 
the  mighty  task  they  were  undertaking,  but  commanded  by 
such  officers  as  Rivas,  Jirardot,  Urdaneta,  D'Eluyar,  and  others 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  Bolivar.  He  rapidly  advanced 
towards  Trujillo,  driving  the  scattered  fragments  of  Correa's 
force  before  him ;  and  learning  on  the  way  that  the  patriots  of 
Merida  had  risen  upon  the  Spaniards  on  hearing  of  his  approach, 
he  entered  that  place,  and  reestablished  the  republican  govern 
ment  as  it  had  previously  existed  (July  5th,  1813).  Mean 
time  his  vanguard,  commanded  by  Jirardot,  occupied  Trujillo, 
after  a  desperate  but  successful  engagement  with  the  last  relics 
of  the  Spanish  force  in  that  quarter.  Thus  the  two  provinces 
of  Merida  and  Trujillo  remained  entirely  free  ;  and  Bolivar 
was  enabled  to  obtain  such  intelligence  of  the  state  of  Vene- 
zuela  as  to  convince  him  that  the  happy  termination  of  his  en 
terprise  depended  solely  on  the  celerity  and  decision  of  his 
movements ;  as  any  delay  would  not  only  occasion  the  con 
sumption  of  his  own  resources,  but  would  give  the  enemy  op 
portunity  to  recover  from  their  surprise  and  collect  their  troops. 
His  measures  were  accordingly  taken  with  energy  and  de 
spatch  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the  emergency,  and 
he  labored  with  incredible  activity  in  augmenting  his  little  army 
with  recruits,  and  thus  preparing  for  the  desperate  struggle  in 
volved  in  his  ulterior  movements.  And  ere  he  left  Trujillo,  cir 
cumstances  occurred,  which  gave  to  the  war  a  character  of  pe 
culiar  desperation.  We  allude  to  the  declaration  of  guerra  a 
muerle  made  by  Bolivar,  which,  as  it  is  spoken  of  more  frequently 
than  it  is  understood,  requires  proper  explanation  in  this  place. 

In  Merida  and  Trujillo,  Bolivar  received  exact  information 
of  the  enormities  practised  in  Venezuela  by  Monteverde  and 
his  satellites.  So  far  as  Monteverde  acted  under  positive  in 
structions  from  the  Spanish  government,  the  latter  might  be  con 
sidered  more  especially  responsible  ;  and  their  instructions 
amounted  to  the  declaration  of  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  patriots  of  Venezuela.  Spain  regarded  all  the  patriots  in 
the  light  of  traitors  and  rebels  found  in  arms  against  the  king. 
Hence  her  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  enter  into  any  convention 
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with  them  ;  hence  the  contempt  of  her  officers  for  the  most 
solemn  capitulations,  on  the  ground  that  no  agreement  made 
with  traitors  is  obligatory  ;  hence  their  rejection  of  proposals 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  under  circumstances  the  most 
favorable  to  themselves  j  hence  their  atrocity  in  shooting  m  cold 
blood  the  officers  or  political  chiefs  of  the  republicans,  and 
frequently  also  every  soldier.that  fell  into  their  hands,  by  way 
of  making  fit  examples  of  public  justice.  All  this  afforded 
ample  justification  for  acts  of  reprisal,  the  only  method  by  which, 
in  a  state  of  war,  such  violations  of  national  law  can  be  met  by 
the  suffering  party.  But  Monteverde,  or  persons  acting  under 
his  authority,  committed  innumerable  other  acts  of  gratuitous 
cruelty  upon  the  unhappy  Venezuelans,  more  becoming  a  fiend 
than  a  human  being.  In  defiance  of  a  solemn  capitulation  se 
curing  perfect  immunity  to  persons  and  property,  villages  were 
sacked  and  edifices  burned ;  multitudes  of  respectable  in 
dividuals  were  thrown  into  miserable  and  noisome  dungeons  in 
company  with  the  basest  felons,  loaded  with  fetters,  mutilated  in 
wonton  barbarity,  shot,  or  subjected  to  a  more  ignominious 
death  ;  in  short,  no  device  of  ingenious  persecution  was  left 
untried  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants.  The  state  of  things 
could  not  have  been  worse,  if  Venezuela  had  been  taken  pos 
session  of  by  a  savage  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  for  the  purposes 
of  predatory  conquest  or  devastation.  Happily  this  infatuated 
policy,  impolitic  as  it  was  iniquitous,  awoke  a  spirit  of  resist 
ance  and  of  vengeance  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Venezuelans, 
which  ensured  their  independence.  All  the  horrible  particu 
lars  came  to  Bolivar's  knowledge  on  his  entering  Venezuela. 
At  the  same  time  he  received  information  of  the  recent  butch 
eries  in  Barinas,  which,  as  happening  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  own  enterprise,  he  deemed  himself  more  immediately  called 
upon  to  notice. 

In  such  circumstances  of  extreme  irritation  was  this  celebrat 
ed  declaration  issued,  under  date  of  Merida,  June  8th,  1813. 
It  was  the  terrible  resource  of  a  season  of  despair.  It  is  couch 
ed  in  the  most  passionate  language  of  outraged  feelings,  smart 
ing  under  the  sense  of  unprecedented  wrongs,  and  breathes  a 
spirit  of  vindictive  resentment,  which  nothing  but  the  horrors 
of  such  a  warfare  could  have  kindled  in  the  human  breast. 
The  document  is  before  us,  with  another  proclamation  of  the 
same  tenor  issued  at  Trujillo,  July  15th,  1813,  and  a  justi 
ficatory  letter  of  Bolivar's  on  the  subject  written  subsequent- 
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ly.  These  papers  are  in  no  better  taste  than  Bolivar's  re 
cent  proclamations  and  other  state  papers ;  being  characteriz 
ed  by  the  same  declamatory,  turgid  style,  and  carrying  the 
inflated  idiom  of  the  Spanish  language  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
propriety ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  them  without  perceiv 
ing  the  marks  of  no  ordinary  mind  in  every  page.  After  stating 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  denouncing  the  general 
character  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  first  proclamation 
concludes  thus  j 

( The  executioners,  who  entitle  themselves  our  enemies,  have 
violated  the  sacred  rights  of  nations  in  Quito,  La  Paz,  Mexico, 
Caracas,  and  recently  in  Popayan.  They  sacrificed  in  their  dun 
geons  our  virtuous  brethren  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and  La  Paz,  they 
beheaded  thousands  of  them,  prisoners  in  Mexico;  they  buried  alive 
in  the  subterranean  vaults  and  pontons  of  Puerto  Cabello  and  La 
Guayra  our  fathers,  children,  and  friends  of  Venezuela  ;  they  have 
immolated  the  president  and  commandant  of  Popayan  with  all  their 
companions  in  misfortune  ;  and  ultimately,  oh  God  !  as  it  were  in 
our  very  presence,  they  have  perpetrated  a  horrid  butchery  in  Bari- 
nas  of  our  fellow  soldiers  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  our  peaceful 
compatriots  of  that  city.  But  these  victims  shall  be  avenged,  these 
executioners  shall  be  exterminated.  Our  gentleness  is  already  ex 
hausted  ;  and  since  our  oppressors  force  us  to  a  mortal  struggle, 
they  shall  disappear  from  America,  and  our  soil  shall  be  purged  of 
the  monsters  that  infest  it.  Our  hatred  shall  be  implacable,  and 
the  war  shall  be  unto  death.' 

It  should  be  added  that  this  did  not  import  the  indiscrimina- 
ting  massacre  of  all  the  prisoners  in  cold  blood  ;  but  only  that 
since  the  Spaniards  had  treated  the  patriots  as  rebels  apprehend 
ed  in  arms,  the  extreme  right  of  retaliation  should  be  used  upon 
Spaniards  in  the  same  circumstances.  This  declaration  has  been 
differently  characterized,  being  lauded  to  the  skies  by  some  as 
an  act  of  superior  discernment,  and  of  prime  efficacy  in  securing 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and  not  less  warmly  denoun 
ced  by  others  as  an  act  of  desperation  and  barbarism.  Impartial 
historians  must  regard  it  as  one.pf  those  extreme  and  doubtful 
instances  of  military  discretion,  to  be  justified  at  any  time  only 
by  establishing  a  case  of  most  imperious  necessity,  such  as  may 
excuse  a  departure  from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare  among 
civilized  nations.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  however,  that  if  an 
occasion  ever  existed,  which  could  authorize  the  application  of 
such  violent  remedies,  it  was  this,  where  the  agents  of  the 
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mother  country  had,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  obligations, 
absolutely  rioted  in  tyranny  and  bloodshed. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  Bolivar  ascertaining  the  favora 
ble  aspect  of  things  in  Venezuela  in  consequence  of  Montever- 
de's  tyranny,  directed  his  attention  towards  the  province  of  Ba- 
ririas,  then  occupied  by  a  Spanish  force  of  two  thousand  men 
under  Don  Antonio  Tiscar,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  New 
Granada.  When  Tiscar  was  informed  that  Bolivar,  in  his 
rapid  advance  upon  Trujillo,  had  followed  the  road  westward  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  between  that  and  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caybo,  he  determined  to  cross  the  mountain  in  two  points  and 
intercept  Bolivar's  communication  with  Cucuta,  sending  one 
detachment  to  Merida  under  Don  Jose  Marti,  and  holding  an 
other  in  readiness  at  Guadualito  under  Don  Jose  Yaiiez.  Dis 
covering  Tiscar's  plan,  Bolivar  despatched  his  rearguard  under 
Rivas  with  orders  to  engage  Marti,  and  daringly  threw  himself 
into  Guanare,  thus  intercepting  Tiscar's  communication  with 
Caracas.  The  happiest  result  attended  this  bold  manoeuvre. 
Rivas  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Marti  on  the  heights  of 
Niquitao,  absolutely  destroying  his  detachment ;  and  Bolivar 
took  possession  of  Guanare  by  surprise,  obtaining  a  large  and 
valuable  booty ;  while  his  vanguard  under  Jirardot  vigorously 
pursued  Tiscar,  who,  separated  from  Marti  and  Yanez,  fled 
with  his  troops  in  confusion  to  Nutrias  and  embarked  for  Guaya- 
na.  Of  all  his  army  nothing  remained  but  scattered  fragments 
of  the  corps,  which,  collecting  under  Yanez,  retired  into  the 
remote  plains  of  the  Apure.  Thus  Bolivar  accomplished  his 
first  object,  of  dispersing  the  Spaniards  nearest  New  Granada, 
which,  now  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  invasion,  acknowl 
edged  at  last  the  justness  of  Bolivar's  views ;  and  president 
Torres  acquired  much  credit  for  having  sustained  him  against 
all  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  his  enemies. 

Bolivar  now  divided  his  army,  which  had  increased  considera 
bly  during  his  late  operations,  into  two  divisions,  and  directed 
their  march  towards  Caracas  through  the  provinces  of  Trujillo 
and  Barinas.  Several  engagements  were  fought,  before  Mon- 
teverde  collected  his  forces  for  a  decisive  trial  of  strength.  At 
last  he  assembled  his  best  troops  at  Lastoguanes,  and  sustained 
a  total  defeat,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Bolivar  obtained  possession 
of  Caracas  by  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  governor.  He 
continued  his  career  of  victory  in  Venezuela,  while  Marino  was 
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effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  with 
such  glorious  success,  that  in  August  (1813)  Puerto  Cabello 
alone  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Bolivar 
was  justly  hailed  as  the  '  Liberator '  of  Venezuela.  Monteverde 
received  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Spain,  and  again  took 
the  field,  refusing  all  exchanges  of  prisoners,  disregarding  the 
ordinary  rules  of  warfare,  and  giving  to  the  contest  a  char 
acter  of  unprecedented  desperation  and  ferocity.  But  one 
victory  after  another  crowned  the  arms  of  the  patriots ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  Venezuela  still  continued  to  be  independ 
ent.  During  this  period  all  the  powers  of  government  were 
vested  in  Bolivar  alone,  who,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
magistrates  and  principal  citizens  of  Caracas,  retained  the  dic 
tatorial  authority  which  he  derived  from  his  situation  as  general 
of  the  liberating  army.  It  is  not  alleged  that  he  himself  abused 
his  authority  at  any  time ;  but  complaints  existed  against  the 
conduct  of  his  inferior  officers,  who  sometimes  made  the  people 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  military  rule,  and  the  absence  of  all 
regular  civil  government.  No  good,  however,  could  have  re 
sulted  from  the  convocation  of  the  Congress  ;  for  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  beginning  of  1814  proved  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  Bolivar  and  the  patriots. 

To  relate  all  the  military  operations  in  which  Bolivar  was 
concerned  during  the  second  period  of  his  invasion  of  Vene 
zuela,  would  be  to  give  the  history  of  the  war  itself,  which  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  do  any  further  than  is  necessary  to  present 
a  connected  view  of  Bolivar's  life.  The  Spaniards,  it  is  well 
known,  unable  to  maintain  their  power  in  Venezuela  by  fair 
means,  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  to  carry  on  a  par 
tisan  warfare  until  they  could  gather  strength  to  take  the  field 
anew.  To  accomplish  this,  Boves,  Yanez,  Rosette,  Puy,  Pa- 
lomo,  and  others,  men  of  desperate  and  reckless  character,  were 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and,  to  fill  their  ranks,  the 
slave  population  of  Venezuela  was  called  to  the  Spanish  stand 
ard.  By  these  means,  guerilla  parties,  composed  of  vagabonds, 
outlaws,  fugitive  slaves,  troops  of  base  and  lawless  miscreants, 
such  as  infest  a  distracted  country  in  times  of  war  and  civil 
commotion,  were  gathered  under  the  command  of  leaders  wor 
thy  of  them,  and  presented  a  force  formidable  for  their  num 
bers  but  still  more  for  their  ferocity.  Against  these  enemies 
Bolivar  contended  with  spirit  and  vigor,  and  on  the  whole  with 
decided  advantge.  Venezuela  might,  perhaps,  have  defended 
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herself  successfully,  but  for  the  resources  possessed  by  Boves 
and  Yanez  in  the  plains  of  Barinas,  whither,  as  we  stated  be- 
before,  the  latter  took  refuge  when  Bolivar  dispersed  the  forces 
of  Tiscar,  and  where  they  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
remnants  of  the  regular  royalist  party.  Though  repeatedly 
vanquished  by  Bolivar,  Urdaneta,  Marino,  and  others,  they  as 
often  rallied  ;  and  the  arrival  of  Cajigal,  as  successor  to  Mon- 
teverde,  with  reinforcements  from  Coro  added  to  their  strength. 
At  last,  Bolivar  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  attacked  in  an 
unfavorable  position  by  Boves  at  La  Puerta,  and  after  an  ob 
stinate  contest,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  victory.  Reanimated 
by  this  signal  advantage,  the  Spaniards  united  their  forces,  and 
compelled  Marino  to  retreat  to  Cumana.  In  the  confusion  which 
ensued,  the  patriots  lost  all  the  fruits  of  a  year  of  desperate  and 
unceasing  contention  with  their  implacable  enemies.  In  July 
(1814),  Boves  entered  Caracas,  deserted  by  the  best  of  its 
population,  who  justly  dreaded  the  barbarity  of  the  royalists. 
Bolivar  took  the  field  once  more  at  Aragua  (August  17th,  1814), 
and  was  again  beaten  by  Morales,  the  second  in  command  to 
Boves.  Anarchy  and  division  now  reigned  among  the  republi 
can  ranks.  Bolivar  had  contended  while  hope  remained  ;  but 
unable  any  longer  to  make  head  against  the  bloody  and  disas 
trous  warfare  which  desolated  his  country,  he  abandoned  it  a 
second  time,  stripped  of  everything  but  the  glory  of  his  heroic 
attempt. 

On  his  arrival  at  Carthagena,  he  found  his  old  enemy  Castillo 
in  the  possession  of  great  influence  there,  and  busy  in  ascribing 
the  loss  of  Venezuela  not  to  the  fortune  of  war,  but  to  his 
mismanagement.  Bolivar  immediately  repaired  to  Tunja,  where 
the  Congress  of  New  Granada  was  in  session,  to  submit  his 
conduct  to  their  judgment.  He  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  government,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  evil-wishers,  justly  regarded  him  as  a 
great  man,  although  an  unfortunate  general,  and  testified  their 
confidence  in  his  abilities  by  employing  him  upon  a  commission 
somewhat  remarkable  in  its  nature.  To  comprehend  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  political  situation  of  New  Granada. 
All  the  free  provinces,  except  Cundinamarca,  had  formed  a 
confederacy  in  imitation  of  the  first  confederacy  of  the  United 
States,  governed  by  a  Congress.  Cundinamarca,  the  most 
opulent  and  powerful  of  the  provinces,  including  Bogota,  and  all 
the  resources  of  that  ancient  capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  acting 
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under  the  authority  of  Don  Antonio  Narino,  a  patriot  whose  tal 
ents  and  sufferings  gave  him  extraordinary  personal  influence, 
constantly  maintained  the  necessity  of  a  central  form  of  govern 
ment  and  refused  to  accede  to  the  federal  league.  This  differ 
ence  was  accommodated  for  a  time,  on  occasion  of  an  expedi 
tion  against  the  royalists  of  Pasto,  which  the  Congress  committed 
to  Narino,  and  which  failed,  almost  in  the  very  moment  of 
ultimate  success,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  his  prin 
cipal  officer.  Narino  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  his  kinsman  Alvarez  succeeded  him  as  president  and  dicta 
tor  of  Cundinamarca.  Alvarez  not  only  kept  aloof  from  the 
Union,  but  fell  into  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  government, 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  republic. 
The  evil  finally  became  too  great  longer  to  be  borne.  The 
Congress  perceived  that  Cundinamarca  was  likely  to  be  given  over 
to  a  faction  inimical  to  liberty ;  that  the  resources  of  the  nation 
were  crippled  by  the  persevering  secession  of  the  central  pro 
vince,  without  which  the  Union  could  never  be  consolidated ; 
and  that  the  case  required,  and  would  fully  justify,  the  employ 
ment  of  force  to  compel  Cundinamarca  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Union.  Troops  were  accordingly  assembled,  and 
the  command  entrusted  to  Bolivar,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
this  object. 

Such  was  the  delicate  enterprise,  of  which  Bolivar  received 
the  direction.  He  set  out  from  Tunja  at  the  head  of  thirteen 
hundred  troops  of  the  line  and  five  hundred  of  militia  composed 
of  cavalry,  and  continued  his  march  without  opposition  to  the 
hacienda  ofTecho,  a  league  and  a  half  from  Bogota,  where  he 
pitched  his  camp.  Various  attempts  had  already  been  made 
by  the  Congress  to  effect  an  accommodation  ;  and  Bolivar  re 
peated  the  offer  once  more,  preparatory  to  laying  siege  to  the 
city.  But  his  advances  produced  not  the  least  influence  upon 
Alvarez,  whose  mind  was  made-up  to  try  the  hazard  of  arms; 
and  Bolivar  had  no  alternative  but  to  resume  his  march  for  the 
attack  of  Santa  Fe  (December  10th,  1814).  Notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  resistance  which  he  encountered,  Bolivar  drove 
in  all  the  outposts  of  the  besieged  the  first  day,  and  took  the 
barrier  of  Santa  Barbara  by  assault,  by  which  means  the  line 
of  circamvallation  was  completely  established.  The  next  day 
he  captured  the  battery  of  San  Victorino,  and  penetrated  into 
the  city,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  it  except  the  great  square, 
where  the  besieged  entrenched  themselves,  with  a  park  of 
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artillery.  Bolivar's  troops  were  obliged  to  advance  foot  by 
foot,  meeting  with  the  most  determined  resistance  at  every 
house  and  street  which  they  successively  attacked.  Finally 
preparations  were  made  for  the  ensuing  day  (December  12th), 
to  assault  the  great  square  of  Bogota,  the  only  part  of  the  city 
of  which  Alvarez  and  the  troops  of  Cundinamarca  retained  pos 
session.  Both  parties,  wearied  by  the  violence  of  the  contest, 
felt  willing  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  last  assault ;  and  Bolivar 
cheerfully  acceded  to  a  proposal  for  capitulation  made  by  Alva 
rez,  who  conceded  the  whole  question  in  dispute.  To  heal  the 
differences  which  had  so  long  existed  between  the  two  parties, 
the  authorities  of  Cundinamarca  immediately  invited  the  Con 
gress  to  transfer  its  sessions  from  Tunja  to  Bogota ;  which  they 
accordingly  did  ;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  was  thus 
happily  accomplished. 

Bogota  sustained  very  considerable  injury  in  the  course  of 
the  military  operations  of  which  it  was  the  occasion  and  the 
scene.  Two  days  of  desperate  fighting  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
populous  city,  could  not  but  prove  greatly  detrimental  to  its 
public  and  private  edifices,  beside  the  loss  of  lives  which  it  ne- 
cessarily'occasioned.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  besiegers  suffer 
ed  most,  because,  advancing  in  small  parties  through  the  streets, 
they  were  liable  to  be  attacked  at  great  disadvantage  from  the 
houses  and  cross  streets,  owing  to  the  greater  knowledge  of 
localities  possessed  by  the  besieged.  But,  in  other  respects, 
the  city  suffered  most.  Indeed,  one  quarter,  the  barrier  of 
Santa  Barbara,  was  absolutely  sacked ;  for  as  the  assailants 
gained  it  inch  by  inch  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  it  was  impos 
sible  wholly  to  restrain  their  license.  But  nothing  created  such 
serious  regret  as  the  loss  of  the  manuscripts,  books,  and  collec 
tions,  and  instruments  which  the  care  and  industry  of  the  cele 
brated  Dr  Mutiz  and  the  astronomer  Caldas  had  accumulated 
in  the  observatory  belonging  to  the  botanical  expedition.  A 
battalion  of  the* rough  Venezuelan  troops  belonging  to  Bolivar 
fixed  themselves  in  this  position,  from  which  they  greatly  annoy 
ed  the  besieged  ;  whereupon  the  latter  planted  a  cannon  in  the 
gallery  of  the  palace  formerly  occupied  by  the  viceroys,  and 
with  it  battered  the  observatory ;  so  that  between  the  fire  of 
one  party,  and  the  violence  of  the  other,  everything  which  the 
building  contained  became  a  prey  to  ruin. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  expedition  Bolivar  was  vehe 
mently  censured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bogota,  and  excommuni- 
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cated  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  but  after  it  was  over, 
they  did  justice  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  attack, 
by  the  most  marked  testimonials  of  respect.  The  government 
of  the  Union,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  manifested  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  important  service  he  had  rendered ;  and  in 
reward  of  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  courage  displayed  by  him 
in  the  campaign,  they  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks  containing  the 
most  flattering  expressions  of  admiration,  with  a  commission,  the 
first  they  had  granted,  of  Captain  General  of  the  armies  of  the 
Republic.  Attentive  observers  must  remark,  in  this  affair,  an 
other  striking  resemblance  between  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon 
and  Bolivar.  The  attack  on  the  sections  of  Paris  was  to  the 
former,  in  the  career  of  advancement,  what  the  expedition  of 
the  latter  was,  against  the  city  of  Bogota.  Each  enterprise 
proved  equally  efficacious  in  securing  the  political  ascendency 
of  the  body  and  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  was  undertaken ; 
and  each  was  equally  beneficial  to  the  successful  general,  who 
hazarded  his  reputation  upon  the  attempt. 

Bolivar  having  made  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  for  maintaining  tranquillity  at  Santa  Fe,  repaired  to 
Tunja  to  agree  with  the  government  upon  a  plan  of  tampaign 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.  It  was  resolved  to  at 
tempt  the  capture  of  Santa  Martha,  which  was  now  in  posses 
sion  of  the  royalists,  and  afterwards  to  march  upon  Rio  Hacha 
and  Maracaybo,  thus  securing  the  northern  coast  of  New  Gra 
nada.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  from 
Carthagena  a  portion  of  the  abundant  munitions  of  war,  which 
it  contained.  His  army  consisted  of  two  thousand  men,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  veteran  soldiers  inured  to  war,  from 
whose  number  and  quality,  and  from  the  talents  of  their  leader, 
high  expectations  were  drawn  of  a  brilliant  campaign.  Bolivar 
left  Santa  Fe  with  a  military  chest  supplied  for  four  months, 
and  every  other  necessary  in  abundance  except  munitions  of 
war.  In  the  latter  he  was  exceedingly  deficient,  possessing 
only  five  hundred  muskets,  and  nothing  but  orders  of  the  gene 
ral  government  upon  Carthagena  for  the  residue  of  the  muni 
tions  of  war  required  for  the  expedition.  These  flattering  and 
not  unreasonable  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed  by  the 
insane  folly  of  the  authorities  of  Carthagena,  particularly  Amador, 
governor  of  the  state,  and  Manuel  Castillo,  commandant  of  arms. 
Castillo,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  rancorous  personal 
enemy  of  Bolivar  ;  and  his  enmity  seems  to  have  been  as  in- 
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veterate  as  it  was  unjust.  Hearing  of  Bolivar's  appointment, 
he  published  a  manifesto,  consisting  of  an  atrocious  libel  up 
on  his  public  and  private  life,  impeaching  his  honor,  talents, 
and  even  his  personal  courage  ;  in  short,  everything  great 
or  estimable  in  his  character.  Deeply  wounded  by  this  ex 
traordinary  act,  Bolivar  addressed  letters  to  Garcia  Rovira, 
president  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  Camilo  Torres,  for 
mer  president  of  the  Congress;  and  their  answers,  containing 
the  fullest  refutation  of  Castillo's  slanders,  were  published 
as  an  antidote  to  his  manifesto.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
sought  to  gain  the  good  will  of  Castillo  by  soliciting  for  him  a 
commission  of  Brigadier  General.  The  general  government 
adopted  the  idea,  and  appointed  him  to  a  place  in  die  council 
of  war,  in  order  to  remove  all  occasion  of  collision  between 
him  and  the  object  of  his  hatred.  But  instead  of  correspond 
ing  to  these  conciliatory  advances,  the  authorities  of  Carthagena 
insisted  upon  retaining  Castillo  among  them,  and  even  sought 
to  force  him  upon  the  government  as  commander  of  the  expe 
dition  against  Santa  Martha  instead  of  Bolivar.  Nay,  regard 
less  of  their  obligations  to  the  Union,  they  addressed  circulars  to 
the  various  commandants  on  the  river  Magdalena,  ordering  them 
to  refuse  obedience  to  Bolivar,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  advance 
further  than  Mompox  with  his  troops.  Castillo,  lest  he  should 
be  outdone  in  madness  by  his  associates,  actually  commanded 
the  officers  on  the  Magdalena  to  withstand  the  troops  of  the 
Union  by  force.  Such  a  procedure  was  unpardonably  criminal 
in  Castillo,  as  it  was  a  declaration  of  civil  war  against  the  Union 
occasioned  solely  by  personal  animosity  towards  Bolivar  ;  and 
the  consequences  were  most  disastrous  to  Carthagena,  and  in 
deed  all  New  Granada. 

Alarmed  by  the  indications  of  approaching  discord,  the  Congress 
despatched  one  of  its  members,  Dr  Juan  Marimon,  as  a  com 
missioner  with  full  power  to  settle  the  differences  between  Cas 
tillo  and  Bolivar.  Meanwhile  the  latter  descended  the  Magda 
lena  to  Mompox,  which  was  friendly  to  him,  and  from  that  place 
directed  a  message  to  Castillo,  requesting  the  necessary  aid  for 
the  reconquest  of  Santa  Martha  (February  10th,  1815).  But 
Castillo,  of  course,  evaded  the  requisition,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  most  active  preparations  for  war.  Bolivar  made 
the  greatest  exertions  to  effect  an  arrangement ;  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  accomplished  it,  had  Marirnon  performed  his  du 
ty  to  the  nation,  instead  of  becoming  the  blind  instrument  of 
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Castillo's  faction.  At  last,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were  sick 
ening  and  dying  in  the  pestilential  climate  of  Mompox,  and  that 
his  time  and  resources  were  wasting  in  vain,  Bolivar  determin 
ed  to  pursue  his  march  towards  Carthagena.  This  step  was 
regarded  by  Castillo  and  his  faction  as  a  hostile  invasion  of  the 
city ;  and  led  them  to  adopt  such  rash  and  violent  measures  of 
insult  and  opposition,  that  Bolivar,  who  had  thus  far  been  wholly 
in  the  right,  wearied  out  by  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  au 
thorities  of  Carthagena,  adopted  the  unfortunate  resolution  of 
laying  close  siege  to  the  city,  and  compelling  a  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress.  If  there  is  any  important  act  of  his 
public  life,  during  the  war  of  independence,  which  more  pe 
culiarly  deserves  reprobation,  it  is  this ;  for,  great  as  the  provo 
cation  was,  it  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  Bolivar  to  abstain 
from  commencing  hostilities. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  siege. 
One  thing,  however,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  indicat 
ing  the  different  spirit  which  actuated  the  contending  par 
ties.  Bolivar  generously  confined  his  operations  to  merely 
forming  a  line  around  the  city,  and  maintaining  the  defensive  in 
the  points  which  he  occupied,  hoping  that  the  besieged  would 
cease  their  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Congress.  The  authori 
ties  of  Carthagena,  on  the  other  hand,  descended  to  the  basest 
means  of  annoying  Bolivar  and  his  troops,  such  as  poisoning 
the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  his  carnp,  firing  upon  his  flags  of 
truce,  and  otherwise  proceeding  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  of 
honorable  warfare.  The  siege  had  continued  for  nearly  a  month, 
without  producing  any  beneficial  result,  although  Bolivar  earn 
estly  and  constantly  solicited  an  accommodation  in  any  shape 
consistent  with  his  honor ;  when  the  calamitous  news  of  the  arri 
val  of  Morillo  from  Spain,  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
and  a  powerful  fleet,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  New  Grana 
da,  filled  both  parties  with  consternation,  and  produced  an  im 
mediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  Bolivar  now  urged  with  re 
doubled  force  the  necessity  of  instantly  proceeding  to  Santa 
Martha,  and  sacrificing  all  personal  differences  on  the  altar  of 
patriotism  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  ere  Morillo  directed  his  over 
whelming  forces  against  Carthagena  itself,  which,  unless  prompt 
measures  of  defence  were  adopted,  must  look  to  be  the  first 
victim  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards.  Finding  it  in  vain  to 
expect  anything  like  reason  or  justice  from  the  faction  which 
governed  Carthagena,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  throwing  up 
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his  command,  and  leaving  a  country  where  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  and  the  enmity  of  the  leading  individuals  rendered 
it  impossible  that  his  services  could  be  useful.  He  therefore 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Carthagena  without  delay  ;  and  relin 
quishing  the  command  of  the  army  to  general  Palacios,  he  em 
barked  for  Jamaica,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  of  his  attached 
friends  (May  8th,  1815). 

At  this  moment,  how  bitter  must  have  been  the  emotions  of 
Bolivar.  His  native  land,  Venezuela,  was  consigned  to  the  fate 
of  a  conquered  country.  Carthagena,  which  might  have  profit 
ed  by  his  military  talents,  had  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
field  of  honor  in  New  Granada,  at  the  very  time  when  he,  and 
such  as  he,  were  indispensable  to  its  salvation.  In  his  last  letter 
to  the  government  of  the  Union  he  expresses  these  sentiments 
in  the  most  feeling  manner.  To  sacrifice  his  command,  his 
fortune,  his  future  glory,  he  said,  cost  him  no  exertion.  It  was 
necessary,  to  give  peace  to  a  distracted  country.  In  separating 
himself  from  his  friends,  his  comrades  in  victory  and  honor,  he 
lamented  only  that  he  could  no  longer  hazard  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  his  bleeding  country,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than 
anything  upon  earth.  Yet  the  very  circumstance,  that  he  was 
driven  at  this  time  into  voluntary  exile  probably  was  the  means 
of  preserving  his  life  for  new  scenes  of  glory ;  for  had  he  re 
mained  in  New  Granada,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  judg 
ing  from  the  fate  of  other  prominent  men  of  the  day,  and  ac 
cording  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  war,  that  he  would  have 
fallen  in  battle  or  become  a  victim  of  legal  proscription,  during 
Morillo's  reign  of  bloodshed. 

Bolivar  was  received  in  Kingston,  upon  his  arrival  in  that 
place,  with  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to  his  character, 
and  there  awaited  a  favorable  moment  for  again  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  revolutionary  war.  While  residing  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  he  published  a  short  defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  civil 
war  of  Carthagena,  and  various  other  papers,  calculated  to  pro 
mote  the  cause  of  American  independence  abroad.  Mean 
while,  an  incident  occurred,  which  showed  how  much  his  talents 
and  zeal  were  dreaded  by  his  enmies.  A  Spaniard,  in  the  pay 
of  a  royalist  chief  on  the  Main,  repaired  to  Kingston,  in  order 
to  effect  his  assassination  ;  and  seduced  a  negro  slave,  belonging 
to  one  of  his  aids,  to  attempt  the  nefarious  deed.  Fortunately, 
on  the  night  appointed  for  the  assassination,  Bolivar  happened 
to  be  absent  from  his  lodgings,  not  having  returned  from  an 
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evening  party  to  which  he  was  invited ;  and  a  poor  emigrant,  of 
the  name  of  Amestoy,  occupied  his  bed.  The  slave  entered 
the  room  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  and  plunged  his  dagger 
into  the  breast  of  the  stranger,  who  died  under  the  blow.  The 
Spaniard  who  instigated  the  murder,  took  his  measures  so  well, 
that  his  name  could  not  be  ascertained;  but  the  slave  was  ap 
prehended  in  the  fact,  and  atoned  for  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 
Bolivar  remained  at  Kingston  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
he  departed  for  Aux  Cayes  to  organize  his  celebrated  expedi 
tion  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Venezuela.  But,  admon 
ished  by  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  unexpectedly  reach 
ed,  we  find  it  necessary  to  break  off  here,  hoping  to  resume  the 
subject  in  a  subsequent  number,  and  give  an  account  of  that 
portion  of  Bolivar's  life,  when  the  Spaniards  were  completely 
vanquished,  and  his  political  opinions  came  to  be  a  matter  of 
importance  to  his  country. 


ART.  XII. — Reise  seiner  Hoheit  des  Herzogs  BERNHARD  ztr 
SACHSEN- WEIMAR-EISENACH  durch  Nord-America  in  den 
Jahren  1825  und  1826.  Herausgegeben  von  Heinrich 
Luden.  Weimar.  1828. 

Travels  through  North  America,  during  the  Years  1825  and 
1826.  By  his  Highness,  BERNHARD,  DUKE  or  SAXE- 
WEIMAR-EISENACH.  In  Two  Volumes.  Philadelphia.  1828. 

THE  general  character,  displayed  in  these  volumes,  is  that 
of  a  philanthropic  and  sensible  observer.  The  merit  which 
they  possess  is  in  part  negative.  They  are  not  written  in  a  spirit 
of  haughtiness  and  intolerance  ;  the  author  neither  affects  to 
disdain  nor  to  admire  republican  institutions.  He  never  in 
dulges  in  satire,  and  is  never  pert  or  malignant.  We  lay  down 
the  volume,  with  respect  for  his  moral  worth  and  general  fair 
ness  and  candor. 

But  a  book  to  be  interesting  needs  much  more.  We  have 
here  no  general  views,  no  acute  observations  on  social  or  politic 
al  life  among  us.  The  account  which  is  given  of  some  of  our 
cities  is  exceedingly  meagre,  and  contains  little  beyond  a 
chronicle  of  visits.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Travels  is 
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composed  of  the  most  uninteresting  details ;  and  the  incidents 
which  are  noted,  gain  their  value,  such  as  it  is,  from  the  circum 
stance,  that  the  chief  person  in  the  narrative  is  a  foreigner  and 
a  man  of  distinguished  rank  by  birth  and  in  public  service. 

It  was  a  highly  honorable  motive,  which  induced  this  princely 
traveller  to  come  among  us.  A  benevolent  curiosity  led  him  to 
a  country,  where  social  life  and  the  civil  institutions  are  so  widely 
different  from  those  of  Europe,  that  the  largest  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  extending  his  knowledge  of  man.  It  must  have 
been  a  contrast,  to  one  born  and  in  part  educated  on  the  well 
cultivated  banks  of  the  little  stream  that  flows  through  Weimar, 
to  have  found  himself  on  the  Father  of  Waters  ;  and  for  one 
not  unaccustomed  to  the  splendor  and  comforts  of  a  palace,  to  sit 
down  on  even  terms  at  the  frugal  but  hospitable  board  of  an 
American  farmer.  The  love  of  enlarged  intelligence,  manifest 
ed  in  the  strong  desire  of  travelling  through  the  United  States, 
was  certainly  well  suited  to  conciliate  a  friendly  feeling  on  all 
sides  5  and  the  unassuming  deportment  of  the  Prince  while 
among  us,  continued  to  increase  the  pleasant  impression.  He 
was,  therefore,  hospitably  received,  wherever  he  went ;  and  his 
willingness  to  be  pleased,  and  his  eagerness  to  see  all  public  in 
stitutions,  were  met,  throughout  the  country,  by  liberal  attention 
and  hospitable  regard. 

It  was  to  himself  while  among  us,  that  this  return  of  courtesy 
was  certainly  due.  But  we  are  not  certain,  that  he  has  done 
well  to  make  a  book  about  his  travels  ;  or  that  the  same  re 
gard  is  due  to  him  in  his  new  aspect  of  an  author.  The  Duke 
is  doubtless  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  fair  mind  ;  but  he  is 
not  an  interesting  writer ;  and  the  notes,  which  he  has  seen  fit 
to  consent  to  publish,  may  have  been  extremely  well  suited  for 
the  eyes  of  parents  and  near  kindred,  but  we  think  are  many 
of  them  such  as  never  should  have  been  printed.  When  he 
gives  at  full  length  the  names  of  those,  who  called  on  him,  and 
tells  at  whose  house  he  dined,  and  where  he  took  tea,  he  only 
enumerates  what  is  of  no  general  interest ;  but  when  he  tells 
what  kind  of  an  entertainment  he  received,  how  many  daughters 
his  host  had,  and  whether  they  were  pretty  or  not,  whether  the 
house  was  well  or  meanly  furnished,  and  how  old  and  how  wise 
the  ladies  were  whom  he  visited,  though  he  still  says  nothing  that 
can  be  called  malicious  or  untrue,  he  offends,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  most  egregiously  against  good  taste  and  a  sense  of  propriety. 
There  is  an  end  of  all  hospitality,  when  an  account  of  it  is  to 
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come  back  in  a  book  ;  and  the  household  circle"~will  have  to 
be  better  guarded,  if  every  one  who  enters  it  may  go  away  and 
publish  to  the  world  a  description  of  it.  We  repeat,  the  Duke 
is  never  malicious,  and  seldom  says  unpleasant  things  ;  but  it  is 
essentially  wrong  to  print  and  send  out  to  the  world  the  particu 
lars  of  common  acts  of  civility  and  consideration  for  a  respect 
ed  stranger. 

Nor  can  we  express  entire  confidence  in  the  observations  of 
the  Duke,  even  though  they  are  generally  limited  to  the  notice 
of  particular  incidents.  When,  at  New  Orleans,  he  praises  the 
superior  decency,  modesty,  and  propriety  of  a  ball,  where  white 
men  went  to  visit  colored  women,  it  is  his  sympathy  with  an 
unfortunate  class  of  beings,  which  gets  the  better  of  his  judg 
ment;  for,  on  a  second  and  a  third  visit,  he  found  nothing  but 
drunkenness  and  '  the  aspect  of  a  den  of  ruffians.'  When, 
in  Georgia,  he  sees  a  gentleman  and  lady  on  horseback,  and  a 
negro  woman  by  their  side,  carrying  a  heavy  sack  of  corn,  he 
goes  too  far  in  inferring  that  the  negress  had  to  keep  up  with 
the  horses  and  carry  grain  for  them.  And  when  he  says  of  Ala 
bama,  that  the  senators  are  obliged,  at  the  seat  of  government, 
to  sleep  three  on  one  mattrass,  and  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
salt  pork,  he  but  tells  a  foolish  story.  But  such  mistakes  and 
credulity  are  not  common  5  on  the  contrary,  the  volumes  are 
generally  distinguished  by  plain  good  sense. 

The  illustrious  traveller  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  26th  of  July. 

4  It  was  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July,  when  I 
first  placed  my  foot  in  America,  upon  a  broad  piece  of  granite ! 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  felt  at  that  instant.  Heretofore, 
but  two  moments  of  my  life  had  left  a  delightful  remembrance;  the 
first  was,  when  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  received  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram — the  second, 
when  my  son  William  was  born.  My  landing  in  America,  that 
country  which,  from  my  early  youth,  had  been  the  object  of  my 
warmest  wishes,  will,  throughout  iffe,  remain  a  subject  of  pleasing 
recollection ! '  Vol.  i.  p.  33. 

At  the  Exchange  Coffee-House  he  has  the  good  sense  to 
respect  the  landlord,  and  it  does  not  even  occur  to  him  to  jest 
at  finding  a  colonel  in  an  inn-keeper.  Immediately,  under  good 
auspices,  he  enters  on  his  career  of  observation.  The  '  streets 
are  wide  '  and  well  built,  the  '  stores  elegant  'j  yet  the  Mall  is 
but  casually  noticed.  '  He  had  expected  that  no  one  would 
take  the  least  notice  of  him  in  America,'  but  gentlemen,  wlio 
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live  in  large  and  handsome  houses  and  have  amiable  daughters, 
gave  him  invitations.  '  Generally,'  he  observes  of  the  Bosto- 
nians,  '  the  houses  and  rooms  are  much  larger,  richer,  better 
lighted,  and  more  airy,  than  the  English.' 

Of  Cambridge  nothing  is  said,  that  is  worth  remarking.  The 
Duke  also  visited  the  State  Prison,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  the 
warden's  report.  He  visits  Bunker's  Hill,  and  apparently  with 
proper  feelings.  He  interrupts  his  narration  to  speak  of  Miss 
Wright,  whom  he  never  saw  ;  and,  in  a  later  part  of  the  work, 
quotes  her  as  of  the  opinion  that  '  bears  are  of  more  value  than 
men.'  * 

At  the  Hospital  in  Boston  the  Duke  seems  to  have  been  es 
pecially  pleased.  '  I  have  seen,'  says  he,  '  many  hospitals,  but 
none  in  which  the  sick  were  so  conveniently  and  suitably  lodged, 
and  none  in  which  cleanliness  was  so  well  observed. 'f  Equal 
praise  for  cleanliness  is  given  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Mr  Quincy  took  him  and  two  Dutch  gentlemen  to  visit  the 
elder  Adams.  We  quote  the  account  of  the  visit,  as  indicative 
of  the  correct  and  liberal  feelings,  by  which  the  Duke  was 
animated. 

1 1  was  much  affected  when,  as  I  approached  this  venerable  man 
who  had  so  efficiently  labored  in  the  cause  of  American  Inde 
pendence,  he  extended  to  me  his  hand.  He  was  still  in  full  pos 
session  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  remembered,  not  only  the  things 
which  had  occurred  long  ago,  but  knew  also  everything  which  had 
recently  taken  place,  or  was  now  passing.  His  bodily  strength,, 
however,  was  diminishing,  and  he  felt  a  weakness,  particularly  in 
his  legs.  He  conversed  with  me  about  half  an  hour,  especially 
concerning  Holland,  where  he  had  been  ambassador  during  the  rev 
olution,  and  the  features  of  his  ancient  countenance  revived  again 
as  he  dwelt  on  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  him  that  Holland  then 
declared  war  against  England,  and  the  English  ambassador,  not 
withstanding  all  his  intrigues,  could  effect  nothing.  When  Mr 
Tromp  was  introduced  to  him,  he  remembered  his  great  ancestor, 
shook  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner,  was  much  affected,  and  said 
to  him,  "  God  bless  you,  Van  Tromp  !  "  We  left  this  worthy  old 
man  in  deep  emotion,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  our  good 
fortune  in  having  been  introduced  to  this  departing  veteran  of  a 
revolution,  which  may  well  be  called  salutary.'  Vol.  i.  p.  44. 

His  general  opinion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  great  body  of 
the  community  is  satisfactory. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  91.  f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  43. 
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1  From  Boston  to  Quincy  there  is  a  good  turnpike  road.  It  runs 
over  some  hills,  on  which  the  traveller  sees  a  handsome  panorama; 
behind  him  the  city,  on  the  left  the  bay,  in  front  a  well-cultivated 
region  with  handsome  farms,  on  the  right  the  Blue  Hills.  We 
passed  by  several  neat  farm-houses ;  the  grounds  are  separated  by 
means  of  dry  walls,  the  stones  of  which  are  partly  hewn,  and  sepa 
rated  from  each  other,  somewhat  like  those  of  Scotland.  No  old 
trees  are  found,  because  the  first  settlers  very  imprudently  destroy 
ed  all  the  wood,  and  now  it  must  be  raised  again  with  much  trouble. 
Lombardy  poplars  and  plane  trees  are  frequent.  The  inhabitants 
generally  appear  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  at  least  the  farmers 
seem  to  prosper,  and  the  houses  appear  to  great  advantage ;  for  in 
stance,  we  remarked  a  common  village  blacksmith's  shop,  which 
was  built  of  massive  granite.'  pp.  44,  45. 

And  again  we  find  similar  remarks  in  an  account  of  an  ex 
cursion  to  Waltharn. 

1  After  leaving  this  factory  we  passed  by  several  very  neat  houses 
and  parks  ;  the  latter  are  smaller  than  those  in  England,  because 
in  this  country  there  are  no  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  the  estate 
of  parents  at  their  death  is  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
children.  On  this  account  we  do  not  find  such  great  and  power 
ful  landholders  here  as  in  England.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute, 
whether  primogeniture  or  equal  division  be  preferable ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  real  prosperity  is  much  more  diffused  through  the  na 
tion  in  America,  and  the  land  is  better  cultivated.'  p.  46. 

The  Navy-yard  was  also  visited.  It  gives  occasion  to  a  story, 
not  very  decent,  and  to  a  criticism,  which  may  be  worth  noting. 

'  Some  methods  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  relieve  vessels, 
used  in  other  places,  have  not  yet  been  adopted  here  ;  for  instance, 
I  did  not  observe  the  cruciform  strengthening  of  the  sides,  and  the 
diagonal  deck,  according  to  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  from 
which  two  improvements  the  navies  of  England  and  the  Nether 
lands  derive  the  greatest  advantage.'  p.  47. 

Neither  were  the  schools  omitted  ;  and  the  highest  testimony 
is  borne  to  their  merit.  '  It  appears  to  me  impossible,'  says  he, 
*  that  young  people,  who  receive  so  liberal  an  education,  can 
grow  up  to  be  bad  men.' — c  I  was  indeed  affected  when  I  left 
the  schools,  and  could  not  but  congratulate  Mr  Quincy  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  on  such  a  rising  generation.' 

The  State-house  was  not  admired ;  nor  the  trophies  and 
monuments  of  the  revolution.  Since  that  period  a  statue  has 
been  erected  there,  which  would  have  won  a  more  respectful 
notice.  No  monument  can  be  more  nobly  or  suitably  placed. 
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than  is  Chantrey's  Washington.  Standing  as  the  state-house  does 
on  an  elevated  site,  the  statue  looks  out  upon  the  first  scene  of 
American  success  and  of  Washington's  own  glory.  The  gener 
al  effect  produced  by  it,  in  connexion  with  the  admirable  pros 
pect  that  is  opened  upon  the  Common  and  the  villages  to  the 
south  of  Boston,  a  prospect  such  as  few  capitals  can  boast,  is 
altogether  of  the  highest  and  most  pleasing  kind.  No  public 
honor  which  has  been  shown  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
has  been  more  appropriate  in  its  design,  or  executed  in  better 
taste.  The  surrounding  circumstances  are  all  that  could  be 
desired  to  enhance  the  interest  of  this  admirable  work  of  sculp 
ture. 

On  leaving  Boston,  the  Duke  gives  a  general  summary  of  his 
impressions.  And  they  certainly  are  very  much  in  favor  of  our 
good  city. 

'  Thus  passed  almost  fourteen  days,  in  an  uncommonly  pleasing 
and  instructive  manner.  In  general  my  state  of  health  allowed  me 
to  enjoy  every  new  and  interesting  object  with  serenity  of  mind ; 
I  was  indisposed  but  two  days,  and  this  was  probably  owing  to  the 
excessive  heat.  Even  the  intermediate  hours,  which  could  not  be 
dedicated  to  the  inspection  of  public  institutions,  generally  afford 
ed  instructive  amusements.  I  passed  the  morning  in  reading  and 
writing,  then  received  or  paid  visits,  and  at  all  times  met  with  at 
tention,  courteousness,  and  kindness.  I  visited  the  churches  on 
the  Sundays  I  passed  in  Boston,  which  are  still  more  quietly  kept 
in  America  than  in  England.'  '  I  dined  twice  at  the  inn,  but  gen 
erally  accepted  some  friendly  invitation,  and  passed  all  my  eve 
nings  very  agreeably  in  company  at  musical  parties  and  other  en 
tertainments.  I  also  made  some  excursions  into  the  country  besides 
those  already  mentioned. 

'  The  society,  especially  when  ladies  are  not  present,  is  uncom 
monly  fine  and  lively — both  sexes  are  very  well  educated  and  ac 
complished.  So  much  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  the 
female  sex,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  considered  in  other  countries 
as  superfluous.  Young  ladies  even  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
then  they  also  can  speak  of  other  things  besides  fashions  and  tea- 
table  subjects.'  '  Many  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  met  with  in 
such  society,  have  travelled  in  Europe,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
their  wives;  Europeans  are  frequently  present,  and  thus  there  is  no 
want  of  materials  for  conversation.  The  generality  of  the  houses, 
moreover,  offer  something  attractive  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  in  return 
ing  home  on  an  evening,  the  city,  the  bridges,  and  the  Mill-dam 
are  very  well  lighted,  not  indeed  with  gas,  but  with  reflecting 
lamps,  and  none  of  hat  disorderly  conduct  is  observed  in  the 
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streets,  which  so  often  shocks  the  mind  in  the  cities  of  England." 
pp.  49,  50. 

The  Duke  does  not  leave  Boston  without  declaring  '  how 
dear  and  valued'  it  had  become  to  him,  and  how  '  agreeable 
and  instructive '  a  longer  stay  would  have  been.  These  several 
phrases  of  particular  regard  seem  to  be  omitted  in  the  transla 
tion. 

Travelling  on  the  turnpikeroad,  the  Duke  failed  to  pass  through 
the  villages,  and  the  country  seemed  more  thinly  settled  than  he 
had  expected.  At  Worcester  he  acknowledges  the  hospitality 
of  Mr  Lincoln,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for 
science ;  but  does  not  commend  the  horticulture  of  the  place. 

An  American  may  smile,  as  he  next  reads  an  elaborate  de 
scription  of  the  common  Virginia  fence.  To  make  it  intelligi 
ble  to  his  European  readers  the  Duke  is  at  the  pains  to  make 
a  drawing  of  it.  The  abundance  of  granite  in  the  heart  of 
the  commonwealth  is  noted.  Of  more  value  is  the  comment 
on  the  morality  of  the  manufacturing  population,  and  the  re 
mark,  which  is  perfectly  sound  and  well  attested  by  experience, 
that  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  especially  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  a  singular  and  an  important 
fact,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  manufactures  as  desired  in 
Massachusetts,  that  the  demand  for  that  protection  arose  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  ;  and  that  the  capitalists  and 
public  men  did  not  generally  advocate  it,  till  the  voice  of  the 
many  demanded  it. 

Arrived  in  Northampton,  the  Duke  cursorily  praises  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  piety  of  the  people,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  saw  come  out  of  church. 
The  ladies  should  certainly  forgive  the  stare  at  their  excess  in 
religious  observances.  Descending  the  river  only  as  far  as 
Springfield,  the  United  States  Armory  was  of  course  inspected. 
The  very  ingenious  machine,  invented  by  Mr  Blanchard,  for 
turning  gun-stocks,  is  described  at  large  on  another  occasion. 
But  an  artificial  description  gives  no  idea  of  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  process.  The  other  circumstances,  which  distin 
guish  Springfield  and  make  it  the  most  populous  and  thriving 
town  in  the  state,  away  from  the  seaboard,  are  not  noticed. 

Ascending  a  branch  of  the  Weslfield  river  the  Duke  saw 
the  '  wild,  romantic  valley,'  through  which  that  stream  descends, 
and  which  has  wildness  and  beauty  enough  to  recommend  itself 
to  any  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Indeed  any,  who  think  fine 
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scenery  worth  visiting,  need  not  roam  farther  than  Berkshire 
for  it,  for  from  one  line  of  the  state  to  the  other,  there  is  the 
most  agreeable  interchange  of  all,  that  enters  into  a  fine  land 
scape.  New  England  will  one  day  be  as  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  her  scenery,  as  for  any  qualities  that  belong  to  her 
sons. 

Arrived  in  Albany  (it  was  on  a  later  occasion  that  New  Leba 
non  was  visited),  he  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  hopes, 
that  were  so  securely  founded  on  the  influence  of  the  canal. 
The  dam,  separating  the  basin  from  the  river,  '  seems,'  it  is 
said,  *  to  have  been  badly  executed.' 

The  horse  ferry-boats,  an  American  invention,  excited  curi 
osity.  The  splendor  of  the  steam-boats  on  the  Hudson  very 
well  merited  admiration. 

Our  traveller  proceeds  without  delay  to  the  West.  At  that 
time  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  imrnrnse  pecuniary  profit 
from  the  canal  were  entertained.  The  Duke  prudently  sug 
gests  a  doubt,  and  predicts  the  necessity  of  expensive  repairs. 

'  The  expenses  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  replaced,  and  the 
state  realize  an  immense  profit,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  make 
great  repairs,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  case,  and  will 
consequently  require  a  large  share  of  this  income.  Hitherto  the  great 
canal  system  was  unkown  in  the  United  States,  and  was  rather 
unpopular.  It  might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  so  great 
and  rapid  an  undertaking  would  have  a  tendency  to  astound,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  public  mind  ;  so  that  this  canal  was  finished  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  calling  to  aid  the  great  experience  pos 
sessed  by  other  nations.  Notwithstanding,  this  canal,  which  is 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles  in  length,  with  eighty-three  locks, 
between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie,  which  lies  six  hundred  and 
eighty -eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  former  river,  does  the  great 
est  honor  to  the  genius  of  its  projector  ;  though  one  who  has  seen 
the  canals  in  France,  Holland,  and  England,  will  readily  perceive, 
that  the  water- works  of  this  country  afford  much  room  for  improve 
ment.'  pp.  61,  62. 

The  canal  which  will  require  less  expensive  repairs  than 
any  other  in  our  country,  is  perhaps  the  Blackstone.  The 
nature  of  the  descent  has  generally  made  no  high  banks  ne 
cessary  ;  the  locks  are  of  stone  ;  and  the  water  is  retained 
on  the  one  side  commonly  by  the  everlasting  hills  ;  on  the  other 
by  a  solid  mass  of  grave],  protected  by  almost  continuous  walls 
of  granite,  in  which  the  region  abounds. 

VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  62.  30 
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On  reaching  Utica,  his  admiration  for  American  enterprise 
makes  itself  heard.  ( It  is  here,  that  a  person  begins  to  admire 
the  great  advances,  which  this  youthful  country  has  made  in 
cultivation,  and  acquires  entirely  new  ideas  of  human  activity 
and  enterprise.'  Proceeding  towards  Buffalo,  the  Duke  passed 
through  the  settlement  of  the  Oneida  Indians.  Their  land  be 
longs  to  the  whole  tribe,  and  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  is  for 
the  general  good.  '  Here, '  says  he, '  I  at  first  thought  myself  in 
civilized  Europe  ;'  and  why  ?  we  may  ask.  Because  c  children 
came  along  the  carriage  to  beg.5  They  were  however  Indian 
children.  In  another  place  the  Duke  is  reminded  of  Europe 
by  the  sight  of  numerous  grog-shops. 

No  man  can  visit  the  Western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York 
without  being  somewhat  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  The 
Duke  is  no  enthusiast,  but  he  seems  rightly  to  estimate  the 
wonderful  results  of  human  industry,  as  exhibited  in  that  section 
of  the  country;  and  takes  notice  of  the  rapid  progress  and 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  towns. 

At  Buffalo  he  was  favored  with  a  military  spectacle. 

'  It  was  a  militia  parade,  consisting  of  thirty  men,  including 
seven  officers  and  two  cornets.  They  were  formed  like  a  battalion, 
into  six  divisons,  and  performed  a  number  of  manoeuvres.  The 
members  were  not  all  provided  with  muskets,  but  had  ramrods  in 
stead.  Only  the  officers  and  the  rifle-company,  four  men  strong, 
were  in  uniform.  The  band  consisted  of  sixteen  men,  and  was 
commanded  by  an  officer  with  a  colonel's  epaulets  and  drawn 
sword  ! '  p.  74. 

So  much  for  our  militia  system,  which,  if  efficient  anywhere, 
should  be  so  on  the  frontiers.  The  Duke  must  certainly  be  in  the 
conspiracy  to  overturn  this  venerable  sytem,  which,  though  a 
grievous  burden  to  those  who  serve,  and  a  jest  to  those  who 
look  on,  yet  offers  the  best  excuse  for  a  parade  and  the  surest 
way  to  a  showy  dress  and  and  a  sounding  title. 

Our  traveller  visited  Niagara,  and  then  proceeded  down  the  St 
Lawrence  as  far  as  Quebec.  The  hospitality  which  was  shown 
him  by  various  families  is  acknowledged  ;  he  tells  who  were  his 
travelling  companions,  and  which  of  them  he  liked  best ;  men 
tions  the  ball  to  which  he  was  invited,  and  gives  the  name  of  the 
lady,  who,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  most  genteelly  drest.  As  the 
occurrences  of  this  part  of  his  tour  are  much  the  same,  as  may 
befall  any  one  in  descending  the  St  Lawrence,  we  shall  merely 
give  a  few  extracts  and  hasten  onwards. 
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'  We  had  scarcely  left  this  place  before  we  sailed  round  a  prom 
ontory,  on  which  stands  Fort  Henry,  into  the  St  Lawrence.  This 
river  is  here  very  wide,  and  forms  an  archipelago  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  called  the  Thousand  Islands.  The  English  and  Ameri 
can  commissioners  for  determining  the  boundary  line,  took  the 
pains  to  count  these  islands,  and  found  that  they  amounted  to  six 
teen  hundred  and  ninety-two ;  in  this  calculation,  however,  they 
have  included  every  projecting  rock,  even  if  it  had  but  a  single 
tree.  This  archipelago  presents  a  beautiful  prospect ;  most  of  the 
islands  are  rocky,  and  are  overgrown  with  trees,  generally  cedars. 
Here  and  there  a  fir  reared  his  lofty  head,  which,  generally  grow 
ing  upon  the  bare  rocks,  where  the  trees  are  less  numerous,  pre 
sents  a  picturesque  appearance.'  p.  83. 

'  Six  miles  below  Prescott  we  arrived  at  a  few  islands  called 
the  Gallop  Islands,  and  the  first  rapids.  As  we  approached,  the 
water  appeared  to  be  boiling,  and  high  foaming  billows  arose,  over 
which  our  boat  passed  rapidly.  They  are  not  so  high  as  the 
swells  at  sea,  but  they  are  very  short  and  rapid  in  their  movement. 
As  our  Durham-boat,  however,  was  remarkably  long,  it  divided 
them  without  producing  any  disagreeable  motion.'  p.  84. 

'  The  shores  and  islands  of  the  river  are  generally  covered  with 
cedar  trees,  and  amongst  them  we  observed  some  neat  houses  and 
churches,  with  bright  tin  roofs.  At  the  village  of  Cbteau  des 
Cedres,  we  were  obliged  to  encounter  the  last  and  most  dangerous 
rapid,  called  the  Cascades.  The  waves  were  uncommonly  high, 
and  our  vessel  passed  over  the  dangerous  parts  with  incredible 
velocity.  Along  these  rapids  there  is  also  a  canal  provided  with 
locks,  and  intended  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  vessels.  If  these 
rapids  are  viewed  from  the  shore,  it  appears  incredible  that  a  ca 
noe  should  venture  in  without  being  swallowed  up.  Such  a  mis 
fortune,  however,  does  not  happen,  as  we  had  just  proved.  Below 
this  rapid  the  river,  where  it  receives  the  Ottawa,  again  spreads 
out  so  as  to  form  another  lake  called  Lac  St  Louis.'  p.  86. 

'  The  river  is  throughout  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  but  fifty- 
two  miles  below  Trois  Rivieres,  at  the  village  of  Richelieu,  it 
becomes  narrower,  and  here  are  the  last  rapids,  called  Rapides  de 
Richelieu.  The  banks,  which  as  far  as  this  place  are  pretty  low, 
become  higher  and  more  rocky,  particularly  on  the  left  side.  The 
neighborhood  is  remarkably  handsome  and  picturesque.  The  ma 
jestic  stream,  with  its  pleasant  banks  and  the  view  of  the  distant 
blue  mountains  near  Quebec,  produce  an  indescribable  effect.' 

'  We  reached  Quebec  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  city 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper  town,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  and 
the  lower,  which  is  pressed  in  between  the  river  and  the  rock.' 
p.  91. 
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'  The  citadel  is  a  new  work,  and  not  quite  finished.  The  Eng 
lish  speak  with  a  kind  of  exultation  of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec, 
and  compare  it  to  Gibraltar.  I  also  expected  something  extraor 
dinary,  but  cannot  say  that  my  expectations  were  gratified.'  p.  92. 

*  The  English  engineers  make  use  of  bricks  which  are  burned 
in  England,  for  building  the  casemates  of  the  fortification.  A 
thousand  of  these  bricks  cost  the  government,  including  trans 
portation,  two  pounds  ten  shillings  !  The  reason  they  give  is,  that 
the  bricks  burned  here,  crack  in  the  winter.  I  rather  believe  that 
the  preference  of  these  foreign  bricks  has  some  other  reason.' 
p.  93. 

'  Generally  speaking,  the  towns  in  Canada  bear  a  very  poor 
comparison  with  those  of  the  United  States,  arid  will  never  arrive 
at  the  same  point,  because  the  settlers  in  Canada  are  mostly  poor 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  who  come  out  at  the  expense  of  the  gov 
ernment  ;  they  receive  land,  and  are  oppressed  by  the  feudal  sys 
tem,  which  opposes  all  prosperity  ;  emigrants,  however,  who  pos 
sess  some  property,  and  have  an  ambitious  spirit,  settle  themselves 
in  the  United  States,  where  nobody  is  oppressed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
where  all  the  laws  are  in  their  favor.'  p.  9G. 

The  return  to  New  York  was  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  Lake  George.  Regret  is  expressed,  that  the  battleground 
at  Pittsburgh  could  not  be  visited.  The  Duke  also  failed  to 
see  Vermont,  as  he  merely  touched  at  Burlington  and  at  Shore- 
ham.  This  was  a  capital  mistake  in  one,  whose  object  was  to 
see  the  United  States.  No  portion  of  the  Union  offers  a  more 
exact  or  successful  exemplification  of  the  great  principles  of  our 
democracy.  Had  he  visited  the  interior  of  that  state,  he  would 
have  seen  a  portion  of  the  Union  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
sublimity  of  its  mountains,  and  the  beauty  of  its  valleys  and  co 
pious  streams ;  but  he  would  also  have  seen  a  sovereign  state, 
covering  a  large  territory,  in  which  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
equality  than  in  any  of  the  far-famed  democratic  cantons  of  Swit 
zerland  ;  a  state,  in  which  the  people  every  year  resume  every 
function  of  government,  reappointing  not  only  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  but  the  judiciary  and  every  peace  offi 
cer,  even  to  the  village  justice  ;  a  state,  which  enjoys  wise  and 
equal  laws  and  perfect  security  of  property  and  person,  and 
yet  pays  its  legislators  but  the  common  wages  of  journeymen 
mechanics,  and  its  chief  magistrate  not  much  more  ;  a  state,  fil 
led  up  with  mountains,  and  yet  having  roads  as  good  and  as 
level  as  almost  any  in  the  Union.  In  a  word,  the  state  of  Ver 
mont  exhibits  a  condition  of  society,  such  as  the  most  visionary 
enthusiast  for  liberty  never  ventured  to  dream  of;  a  condition, 
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which  leaves  to  the  individual  perhaps  the  greatest  degree  of 
personal  and  public  liberty,  which  is  consistent  with  the  organi 
zation  of  social  life.  But  the  Duke  failed  to  read  the  lesson ; 
he  has  nothing  to  say  of  Vermont,  except  that  the  elderly  wo 
men  there  smoke  tobacco. 

As  we  follow  him  up  the  lake,  we  find  him  stopping  to  ob 
serve  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  speculating  on  the 
adaptation  of  several  points  for  places  of  military  strength. 

*  Fort  George,'  he  observes,  '  lies  in  an  advantageous  situation, 
commands  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  with  a  large  part 
of  the  vicinity,  stands,  as  was  said  before,  on  a  strong  ground,  and 
is  covered  on  one  side  by  a  morass.  On  the  eastern  side  alone,  it 
is  commanded  by  a  high  mountain,  which,  however,  is  at  some 
di'stance.  If  the  American  government  should  resolve  to  restore 
Crownpoint  and  Ticonderoga,  the  latter  particularly  would  be 
adapted,  after  fortifying  the  two  mountains,  Defiance  and  Inde 
pendence,  for  an  arsenal  of  a  superior  kind ;  it  might  contain  large 
depots,  serve  as  a  fortified  camp,  and  be  successfully  defended  by 
a  small  garrison.  Here  fleets  might  be  completed  to  command 
Lake  Champlain,  and  an  expedition  against  Isle  aux  Noix  and 
Canada  organized.  However,  a  good  road  would  be  necessary, 
leading  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  northern  point  of  Lake  George, 
three  miles  distant,  and  here  it  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
place  of  embarkation  by  a  fort.  A  new  fort  on  the  same  spot  where 
Fort  George  was  erected,  would  be  necessary.  There  is  a  good 
locality  between  this  fort  and  Fort  William  Henry  to  found  a  dock 
yard.  The  communication  between  Ticonderoga  and  the  United 
States  would  be  well  and  doubly  protected  by  the  southern  point  of 
Lake  Champlain,  towards  Whitehall,  and  by  Lake  George.  If  the 
English  should  attack  the  United  States  on  this  side,  they  would 
undoubtedly  waste  much  strength,  and  not  advance  a  step,  unless 
they  had  seized  Ticonderoga.'  pp.  102,  103. 

In  general  the  Duke  seems  to  take  every  occasion  to  observe 
the  scenes,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
country  ;  and  indulges  a  good  deal  in  speculations  on  our  means 
of  defence  and  attack.  Still  there  exists  in  the  country  neither 
a  wish  to  provide  for  a  forcible  occupation  of  Canada,  nor  any 
serious  apprehension  of  any  formidable  attack  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  The  only  places,  in  which  the  English  could  maintain 
themselves  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Union,  would  be  such 
portions  of  territory  as  are  thinly  settled,  and  where  the  occu 
pation  would  cost  England  a  great  deal  and  yield  little  advan 
tage.  A  great  deal  is  often  said  on  the  incapacity  of  our  gov  • 
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ernment  in  the  event  of  war,  to  act  with  promptness  and  deci 
sive  energy.  Something  of  this  may  be  true  of  a  confederation 
of  states.  But  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  immense  advan 
tage,  that  the  credit  and  the  power  of  the  Union  are  sustained 
and  renewed  by  the  separate  credit  and  power  of  each  member 
of  the  confederacy.  When  the  national  treasury  is  exhausted, 
the  nation  still  has  its  resources  in  the  treasuries  of  the  several 
states ;  and  if  the  enemy  threatens  annoyance  from  the  sea  on 
various  points,  the  states  themselves  may  anticipate  the  efforts 
of  the  general  government,  and  protect  their  territory  by  forces, 
raised  on  their  own  credit  and  by  their  own  authority.  Such 
events  actually  signalized  the  last  war  ;  and  where  treasure  was 
lavished,  and  life  endangered  for  defence,  it  seems  idle  to  ques 
tion  patriotism.  • 

The  Duke  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  Saratoga.  Yet  a 
few  persons  remained.  Here  too  the  battle  grounds  especially 
interest  him,  and  most  of  all,  the  tornb  of  the  brave  General 
Fraser.  One  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best  description  of  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Burgoyne  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  in 
teresting  narrative  of  the  Baroness  de  Riedesel.  It  is  a  lively 
picture,  drawn  by  a  lady  of  fine  mjnd  and  character,  a  constant 
witness  of  the  scenes  of  terror  and  distress  in  the  British  camp. 

As  he  hastens  to  Albany,  the  Shakers  of  New  Lebanon  are  not 
neglected.  The  Duke  is  pleased  with  their  general  appearance. 
For  their  neatness  he  can  find  no  parallel  but  in  the  Boston 
hospital.  He  praises  their  butter  and  their  cheese  ;  but  most 
of  all  their  hogs.  '  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  walk  about  in  a  Sha 
ker  pig-sty.'  *  One  would  not  have  expected  exactly  this 
remark  from  a  soldier  and  a  prince. 

The  Duke  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident  on  his  return 
from  New  Lebanon.  Indeed  he  was  overturned  eight  several 
times  in  the  United  States  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  not  one  word  of 
petulant  complaint  escapes  him,  and  he  tells  of  his  disasters 
with  extreme  good  humor.  Recovering  from  his  bruises,  he 
descends  the  Hudson  to  West  Point ;  where  he  spent  two  or 
three  days  very  agreeably,  and  made  friends  to  whom  he  bade 
a  reluctant  and  affectionate  farewell.  The  view  from  Fort 
Putnam  reminds  him  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  sub 
ject  of  historical  recollections  he  feels  like  a  man  of  honor.  We 
quote  his  words. 
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'  During  the  revolution  this  fort  was  erected,  like  Fort  Clinton, 
and  was  impregnable.  To  seize  it,  the  English  had  recourse  to 
bribery,  and  General  Arnold,  who  commanded  West  Point,  was  on 
the  point  of  delivering  this  position  to  them.  This  disgraceful 
treachery  was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  seizure  of  Major  Andre.' 
p.  1 15. 

*  On  the  right  shore  of  the  latter  [Tappan  Sea]  is  the  town  of 
Tappan,  where,  condemned  by  the  court-martial  as  a  spy,  Major 
Andre  was  hanged  and  buried.  The  English  government  ordered 
him  to  be  dug  up  some  years  ago,  and  his  remains  to  be  transport 
ed  to  England,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  be  laid  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  whilst  the  remains  of  General  Fraser,  who  fell  like  a  hero 
in  open  battle,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  troops,  still  lie  without  the 
slightest  memorial  in  the  old  redoubt  of  Stillwater  !  The  tree,  which 
grew  on  Andre's  grave,  was  also  taken  to  England,  and,  as  I  was 
assured,  transplanted  to  the  royal  garden,  behind  Carltori  Palace.  * 
p.  118. 

Fine  personal  qualities  may  excite  compassion  ;  but  the  death 
of  the  rnan,  who  falls  in  an  attempt  to  further  the  commission 
of  an  atrocious  crime,  is  a  subject  rather  for  silent  and  secret 
commiseration  than  for  public  honor. 

.  We  are  glad,  that  the  Duke  remained  long  enough  at  West 
Point  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  establishment,  and  cordial  respect 
for  those,  to  whose  active  exertions  the  Military  Academy  owes 
its  elevated  reputation.  Indeed  the  character  of  West  Point 
has  benefited  the  whole  army.  In  another  place*  the  Duke 
remarks,  '  that  there  is  scarcely  any  army  in  Europe  in  which 
the  corps  of  officers  is  better  composed  than  in  the  small  Ameri 
can  army  ;  since  in  the  United  States  no  one  can  be  an  officer,  if 
he  is  not  well  educated.  The  officers  are  exclusively  taken  from 
the  military  academy  of  West  Point. '  '  If  a  young  man  is  seen 
in  the  uniform  of  an  American  officer,  it  may  with  confidence 
be  inferred,  that  he  is  in  every  respect  fit  to  maintain  his  place 
in  the  best  society.'  Such  testimony  has  a  value  from  tbe 
military  rank  of  the  individual  who  gives  it. 

Arrived  in  New  York,  the  city  was  so  crowded  wilh  strangers, 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  find  lodgings.  At  length  establish 
ed,  he  sallies  forth  for  observation.  The  City  Hall  did  not 
please  him  ;  nor  any  of  the  churches.  The  public  institutions, 
the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the  Museum,  the  Navy-yard,  and 
various  other  places  are  all  registered  as  having  been  visited 
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No  opinions,  worth  citing,  are  expressed  ;  and  in  fact  the 
Travels  are  here,  as  too  often,  little  more  than  a  dull,  monoto 
nous  detail  of  visits  to  the  objects  of  public  curiosity.  In  gen 
eral  the  Duke  seems  pleased. 

*  In  this  manner  eight  days  soon  elapsed,  and  amusement  was 
not  wanting,  as  my  mind  was  occupied  with  interesting  and  useful 
novelties.  I  passed  my  time  in  cheerful  and  pleasant  company. 
At  dinner  and  evening  parties  I  continued  to  make  interesting 
acquaintances  with  men  of  different  occupations  and  professions. 
I  observed  that  the  families  I  visited  were  richly  furnished  with 
silver,  china,  and  glass ;  the  fine  arts  also  contributed  to  the  orna 
ment  of  their  apartments.  At  the  evening  parties  we  commonly 
had  music  and  dancing.  The  dinner  parties  consisted  generally 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  whose  conversation  was  generally 
refined.  In  New  York,  as  well  as  at  all  other  places,  where  Eng 
lish  customs  prevail,  the  ladies  leave  the  table  during  the  dessert, 
and  the  gentlemen  keep  their  seats  ;  however,  nobody  is  obliged 
to  drink,  unless  he  feels  inclined.  Every  one  rises  and  leaves  the 
house  without  ceremony.'  p.  126. 

We  pass  to  Philadelphia  and  its  environs ;  *  dear  '  Philadel 
phia,  as  the  Duke  terms  it  on  nearer  acquaintance.  We  have 
descriptions  of  the  bridges,  the  water-works,  the  shot-towers 
and  other  matters  of  equal  notoriety.  Generally  our  traveller's 
judgment  coincides  with  the  prevalent  one  respecting  the  fine 
specimens  of  the  arts,  and  still  finer  of  philanthropy,  in  that  city, 
whose  history  is  so  peaceful,  and  whose  situation  is  so  favored. 
But  on  West's  picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  he  expresses 
himself  harshly.  '  Neither  the  composition  nor  the  execution 
seems  successful  5  and  perhaps  it  is  only  here,  where  they  are 
unaccustomed  to  see  great  and  well  executed  paintings,  that 
this  could  excite  the  great  admiration  it  has  done.'  This  is 
saying  too  much.  It  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  deny 
the  merit  of  the  picture,  without  denying  the  competency  of  its 
admirers  to  judge  at  all. 

There  is  one  other  subject  of  vastly  more  importance,  dis 
cussed  on  occasion  of  visiting  the  new  Penitentiary.  Omitting 
the  description  of  the  building,  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the 
Duke's  remarks ;  partly  because  they  form  the  largest  specimen 
of  reasoning  in  the  volume,  partly  because  the  matter  is  of 
great  moment. 

'  I  do  not  now  wish  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  it  is  advi 
sable  to  abolish  capital  punishment  altogether  or  not,  but  I  maintain 
that  in  this  solitary  confinement,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  prohibit- 
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ed  from  all  human  converse,  without  work,  exercise,  and  almost 
without  fresh  air,  is  even  worse  than  punishment  by  death.  From 
want  of  exercise  they  will  certainly  become  sickly ;  from  the  want 
of  work  they  will  become  unaccustomed  to  labor,  and  perhaps  lose 
what  skill  they  may  have  possessed  heretofore  in  their  trades,  so 
that  when  restored  to  the  world,  they  will  be  useless  for  any  kind 
of  business,  and  merely  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  No  book 
is  allowed  them  but  the  Bible.  It  appears  therefore  to  me  perfectly 
possible,  that  this  insulation  of  the  prisoner  will  be  injurious  to  his 
mind,  and  drive  him  to  fanaticism,  enthusiasm,  and  even  derange 
ment.  When  Mr  Vaux  asked  my  opinion  of  this  prison,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  answering  him  that  it  reminded  me  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  as  described  by  Llorente.  Mr  Vaux  answered  that  it 
is  only  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  capital  punishment  can 
be  abolished  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  philanthropic  view,  the  ex 
periment  appears  to  me  to  be  an  expensive  one,  because  the  build 
ing  has  already  cost  three  hundeed  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  to  expend  annually  for  its  sup 
port,  an  immense  sum.  The  first  great  object  of  a  government 
ought  to  be  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its  good  citizens,  and  not 
to  oppress  them  with  taxes ;  on  the  contrary,  to  relieve  them  as 
much  as  possible,  as  it  is  hard  for  the  good  citizens  to  have  to  main 
tain  vagabonds,  for  the  sake  of  deterring  others  by  example,  or  to 
render  convicts  harmless.  In  this  view  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  government  to  arrange  the  prisons  so  that  convicts  can  main 
tain  themselves.  When  once  this  is  realized,  then  it  is  likewise 
easier  to  improve  their  moral  principles.  If  it  be  possible  that  the 
prisoner  can  earn  a  little  surplus  money,  in  order  that  when  he  re 
turns  to  society  he  may  be  in  possession  of  a  small  sum  for  his 
pressing  necessities,  I  believe  it  would  be  much  better  than  any 
philanthropic  experiment.'  pp.  144,  145. 

An  excursion  to  Bethlehem  was  particularly  grateful  to  the 
Duke,  who  throughout  the  work  displays  a  mind  capable  of 
relishing  the  simple  beauties  of  unaffected  nature.  We  regret, 
that  we  cannot  quote  his  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  he  continued  his  visits.  At  a 
Wistar-Party  he  met  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

'  The  President  is  a  man  about  sixty  years  old,  of  rather  short 
stature,  with  a  bald  head,  and  of  a  very  plain  and  worthy  appear 
ance.  He  speaks  little,  but  what  he  does  speak  is  to  the  purpose.  I 
must  confess  that  I  seldom  in  my  life  have  felt  so  true  and  sincere  a 
reverence  as  at  the  moment  when  this  honorable  gentleman,  whom 
eleven  millions  of  people  have  thought  worthy  to  elect  as  their 
chief  magistrate,  shook  hands  with  me.'  '  Unfortunately  I  could 
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not  long  converse  with  him,   because  every  member  of  the  party 
had  greater  claims  than  myself.'     p.  157. 

This  sentiment  of  respect  is  becoming  in  a  descendant  of  one 
oi  the  most  distinguished  princely  families  of  Europe.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  very  little  of  political  matter  in  the  volumes ;  the 
only  great  question,  on  which  a  very  decided  opinion  is  given, 
is  that  respecting  internal  improvements.  '  Reasonable  men,' 
it  is  said,  '  conceive  that  the  government  must  have  the  power 
to  execute  such  works  ;  the  short-sighted  dispute  this  right.'  * 

From  Philadelphia  the  Duke  of  course  went  to  hospitable 
Baltimore.  Maryland  was  the  first  slave-holding  state,  which 
he  entered.  The  moderation  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  sub 
ject  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

'  The  state  of  Maryland  is  the  first  in  which  I  set  my  foot  where 
the  slavery  of  negroes  is  legally  maintained.  Farther  to  the  south, 
this  state  of  things  is  everywhere  common.  I  merely  mention  the 
fact ;  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  give  opinions  on  so  delicate  a  sub 
ject.  Still  my  journey  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  old  ob 
servation,  that  inaccurate  judgments  are  easily  formed  respecting 
things  not  sufficiently  known,  which  we  have  neither  seen  nor 
examined  ourselves.3  p.  162. 

The  topic  of  slavery,  troublesome  indeed  at  home,  is  the  most 
annoying  for  discussion  with  a  foreigner.  The  United  States 
are  in  fact  not  at  all  answerable  for  the  existence  of  slavery  within 
their  limits ;  their  only  responsibility  relates  to  its  extension. 
The  very  worthy  and  learned  man  still  lives  in  our  vicinity, 
whose  high  honor  it  was  to  draft  the  bill  in  Congress,  by  which 
slavery  was  excluded  from  the  vast  region  north  of  the  Ohio. 
If  personal  honor  is  to  be  attributed  to  men  in  proportion  to  the 
beneficial  results,  which  follow  their  labors,  we  have  hardly 
among  us  any  one,  who  is  more  worthy  of  it.  To  have  been 
prominently  active  in  such  a  cause  would  be  honor  enough  ; 
but  if  the  case  was  such  as  left  the  course  that  would  be  pur 
sued  by  Congress  doubtful,  and  such  that  a  clear  and  well  di 
gested  measure  needed  to  be  proposed  in  order  to  decide  what 
was  uncertain,  then  may  the  very  unpretending  individual  to 
whom  we  refer,  feel  a  pleasure,  which  no  praise  can  equal,  in 
contemplating  the  immense  influence  of  his  legislative  career  on 
the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  effects  are 
incalculable. 
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But  to  return  to  our  author.  He  liked  Baltimore  very  much. 
He  found  the  *  society  very  agreeable  ;  at  dinners,  everything 
was  unceremonious,  and  the  conversation  very  instructive  and 
lively ;  the  evening  parties  afford  excellent  music  ;  the  ladies 
in  general  are  very  handsome,  and  sing  very  well.' 

At  Washington,  Congress  was  of  course  not  in  session.  The 
account  of  that  city  is  wholly  without  interest.  It  commemo 
rates  the  visits,  which  were  rendered ;  and  has  a  catalogue  of 
inventions  at  the  patent-  ffice.  The  pictures  in  the  Rotunda 
are  condemned.  The  composition  and  execution  are  both  found 
fault  with.  '  The  painter  was,  however,  placed  under  restraint 
by  want  of  taste  in  his  countrymen  for  the  fine  arts,  who  re 
semble,  in  that  respect,  their  English  ancestors  ;  the  posture  al 
most  of  every  single  person  having  been  prescribed  him.'  Setting 
aside  the  unnecessary  charge  of  a  want  of  taste  brought  against 
us  and  the  English,  the  assertion  in  the  last  sentence  has  sur 
prised  us.  If  it  is  correct,  it  is  indeed  a  very  strange  thing. 
There  must  be  some  mistake.  The  manner  in  which  Wash 
ington  is  laid  out  is  compared  to  Carlsruhe.  The  resemblance 
holds  good,  in  so  far  as  the  avenues  diverge  from  one  point; 
in  every  other  respect  of  situation  and  grandeur  of  view  Wash 
ington  is  immeasurably  before  Carlsruhe. 

One  word  more  as  to  Washington.  '  I  had  a  long  conver 
sation  with  the  secretary  of  war.  Mr  Barbour,  and  General 
Macornb  on  military  subjects.  I  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
secretary  about  the  efficiency  of  rnilitia-rnen,  of  whom  he  seem 
ed  to  entertain  too  high  an  opinion.' 

In  Virginia  the  Duke  visited  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Natural 
Bridge,  the  University,  and  the  largest  towns.  .At  Staunton, 
though  doubtless  he  was  among  very  peaceable  men,  he  met 
with  no  less  than  three  generals  and  a  suitable  number  of  offi 
cers  of  lower  dignity.  There  is  hardly  a  town  of  respectable 
size  in  the  country,  but  can  show  about  as  many.  c  In  convers 
ing  with  these  gentlemen,'  he  adds,  *  I  observed  with  astonish 
ment  the  aristocratical  spirit,  which  the  Virginians  possess.  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  them  praising  hereditary  nobility  and 
primogeniture.'*  It  is  rather  too  much  to  infer  anything  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Virginians  ;  especially  from  a  conversation 
which  was  probably  purely  speculative.  The  state,  which  gave 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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to  the  country  Jefferson  and  Madison,  cannot  be  charged  with 
affording  no  support  to  the  purity  of  democratic  institutions. 

Of  Charlottesville  we  have  an  account,  and  a  plan  of  the  Vir 
ginia  University.  Of  the  buildings  it  is  complained,  that  they 
are  already  decaying,  and  that  the  effect  of  them  is  poor  from 
the  want  of  harmony.  The  Sage  of  Monticello  had  invited  the 
Duke  to  dine.  He  was  obliged  to  go  on  foot. 

'  Oar  long  walk,  caused  such  a  delay,  that  we  found  the  compa 
ny  at  table  when  we  entered ;  but  Mr  Jefferson  came  very  kindly 
to  meet  us,  forced  us  to  our  seats,  and  ordered  dinner  to  be  served 
up  anew.  He  was  an  old  man  of  eighty-six  years  of  age,  of  tall  stat 
ure,  plain  appearance,  and  long  white  hair. 

'  In  conversation  he  was  very  lively,  and  his  spirits,  as  also  his 
hearing  and  sight,  seemed  not  to  have  decreased  at  all  with  his 
advancing  age.  I  found  him  a  man  who  retained  his  faculties  re 
markably  well  in  his  old  age,  and  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a 
man  of  sixty.'  pp.  197,  198. 

From  Richmond  the  Duke  descended  the  James  river,  and 
tells  the  story  of  Pocahontas  of  course  ;  but  without  any  import 
ant  variation.  The  visit  to  Old  Point  Comfort  gives  an  oppor 
tunity  of  commenting  on  the  very  great  neatness  and  order, 
which  prevail  on  board  an  American  frigate. 

Proceeding  to  Charleston  by  land, '  the  wheat  bread  became 
scarce  by  degrees,  and  in  its  place  we  had  a  sort  of  cakes, 
made  of  Indian  corn.'  Again  he  observes,  in  North  Carolina 
{  candles  and  lamps  seem  to  be  very  scarce  ;  for  the  few  houses 
which  we  passed,  were  lighted  with  torches  of  pine.'  At  night 
his  lodgings  were  at  a  solitary  plantation.  l  It  was  rather  trans 
parent  ;  they  assigned  us  a  garret  for  a  sleeping-place,  and 
through  the  cracks  in  the  floor  we  could  see  into  the  room  be 
low."  The  log  houses  of  the  slaves  are  said  also  to  produce 
a  surprising  effect  by  night,  as  the  glow  of  the  pine  torches 
shines  through  the  frequent  crevices. 

In  the  houses  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  as  in  those 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Duke  often  found  no  glass.  '  At 
the  openings  of  the  windows  there  was  nothing  but  shutters.' 
The  clear  nights  and  deep  blue  of  the  sky  showed  his  rapid 
advance  to  the  south  ;  well-known  constellations  disappeared, 
and  new  stars  became  visible. 

The  legislature  was  in  session  at  Columbia.  But  we  find 
little  said,  especially  worthy  of  remark.  The  officers  of  gov 
ernment,  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  College,  are 
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spoken  of  with  due  respect.  On  approaching  Charleston,  the 
comforts  and  beauties  of  a  large  and  hospitable  metropolis  com 
pensated  for  the  fatigues  of  the  journey. 

'  Upon  the  right  bank  [of  the  Ashley],  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles 
ton,  an  entirely  novel  spectacle  expanded  itself  to  my  view.  The 
houses  of  the  suburb,  were,  for  the  most  part,  surrounded  by  gar 
dens,  in  which  orange  trees,  with  most  splendid  ripe  fruit,  monthly 
roses  in  full  bloom,  and  a  variety  of  other  flourishing  plants  dis 
played  themselves.  The  greater  part  of  the  habitations  have  piaz 
zas  and  spacious  balconies.  Upon  the  walls  and  columns  run 
creeping  vines ;  we  took  notice  of  a  great  number  of  passion  flowers. 
I  felt  delighted  with  this  southern  climate.'  Vol.  n.  pp.  4. 

The  journal  of  his  residence  in  Charleston  gives  various 
well-known  regulations  respecting  the  police  of  that  city.  The 
Duke  obviously  feels  like  a  philanthropist  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  but  his  remarks  are  all  temperate,  and  his  journal  is 
never  filled  with  petulant  or  angry  criticisms. 

On  almost  every  occasion  the  moderation  of  our  traveller  is 
exemplary.  But  in  Georgia  he  says,  *  all  faces  are  haggard,' 
and  the  inhabitants  may  justly  be  called  '  great  barbarians.5  At 
Milledgeville  he  again  observes,  that  the  men  who  were  intro 
duced  to  him  had  each  his  own  odd  manner ;  and  '  it  was 
evident,  that  they  lived  in  a  state  separated  from  the  civilized 
world. '  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  very  hospitably  received ; 
and  if  kindness  and  attention  are  marks  of  culture,  there  was 
no  room  for  complaint. 

The  Duke  resolved  on  visiting  the  Creek  Indians.  The  ac 
count  of  this  journey  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  book.  We 
willingly  make  copious  extracts  from  this  portion  of  his  travels, 
for  the  description  of  Indian  life,  under  the  aspect  here  repre 
sented,  is  new  to  us. 

*  Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  agency, 
a  group  of  twenty  log  houses,  and  some  negro  huts.  It  is  appoint 
ed  for  the  residence  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Creek  Indians  (he,  however,  was  absent  at  this  time),  and  is  situat 
ed  in  a  very  handsome  tract  of  land  on  the  left  side  of  the  Flint 
river,  which  rushes  over  a  rocky  bed  between  pretty  steep  banks. 
The  right  bank  belongs  to  the  Creek  nation,  of  about  twenty-one 
thousand  souls,  and  is  inhabited  by  them.'  '  In  one  of  the  log 
houses  we  took  up  our  night's  lodging,  and  enjoyed  some  very  well 
cooked  venison.  In  a  neighboring  grog-shop  we  found  a  collection 
of  drunken  Indians,  and  some  negroes,  who  were  frolicking  during 
the  Christmas  holy-days.  Several  of  them  were  well  dressed  ;  they 
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wore  mocassins  and  leggings  of  leather ;  broad  knee-bands  orna 
mented  with  white  glass  beads,  a  sort  of  coat  of  striped  cotton,  and 
upon  the  head  a  striped  cotton  cloth,  .almost  like  a  turban.  Several 
of  them  were  very  large.  For  a  treat  of  whiskey,  which  I  gave 
them,  eight  of  them  performed  the  war  dance.  They  skipped  here 
and  there  in  a  circle,  moved  themselves  right  and  left,  sprung 
against  each  other,  raised  their  hands  on  high,  let  them  fall  again, 
and  bellowed  horribly  through  the  whole  scene.  Some  old  men 
who  stood  near,  took  it  in  dudgeon  that  the  young  men  should 
dance  in  such  a  way  before  white  people.  They  called  to  them  to 
stop.  Mr  Crowell,  however,  brought  them  to  silence  easily,  by 
whiskey. 

'  The  color  of  these  Indians  is  a  dusky  brown.  They  have  black, 
straight  hair.  Several  of  them  possess  negroes,  to  whom  it  is  very 
acceptable  to  live  with  them,  since  they  are  treated  with  more 
equality  than  by  the  whites.  Some  of  these  negroes  were  very 
well  clothed  in  the  Indian  manner,  they  drank  and  jumped  about 
with  the  Indians.  One  of  them  was  of  colossal  stature,  and  ap 
peared  to  be  in  great  request  among  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  serv 
ed  as  interpreter.  The  constitution  of  these  Indians  is  a  mixture 
of  the  aristocratical  and  republican  form  of  government.  The 
chiefs  are  chosen  for  life,  and  the  dignity  is  not  hereditary  ;  for  im 
proper  conduct  they  can  be  deposed.  They  cannot  write  their  lan 
guage.  Their  laws  are  of  course  very  simple,  and  founded  on 
traditionary  usage.' 

1  The  Indians  have  thrown  bridges  over  two  brooks  with  marshy 
shores ;  at  each  of  them  we  paid,  with  great  pleasure,  half  a  dollar 
toll-money.  The  bridges  are  indeed  not  remarkably  good,  yet  bet 
ter  than  several  in  the  Christian  state  of  Georgia,  and  even  in  many 
of  the  more  northern  states.  We  met  but  few  of  the  Indian  in 
habitants  ;  these  were  all  wrapt  up  in  woollen  blankets.  We  only 
saw  three  wigwams,  Indian  houses,  chiefly  toll-houses  of  the  bridges. 
They  resemble  the  log  houses,  neither  are  they  so  open  as 
those  which  I  saw  last  summer  in  the  state  of  New  York.'  pp.  23, 
25. 

*  We  took  a  walk  to  a  plantation  lying  near,  which  belonged  to 
an  Indian  named  M'Intosh.  He  was  absent  at  Washington  as  a 
delegate  from  his  nation.  He  is  the  son  of  that  M'Intosh,  who 
obtained  from  the  state  of  Georgia  the  title  of  General,  and  who 
last  spring,  on  account  of  the  treaty  with  the  state,  had  been  shot 
by  his  countrymen  and  hewn  in  pieces.  Polygamy  prevails  among 
the  Indians.  The  young  M'Intosh  had  indeed  only  two  wives,  a 
white  woman  and  an  Indian.  They  say  he  had  several  wives  whom 
he  wished  to  keep ;  the  white  woman  however  had  driven  them 
with  scolding  and  disgrace  out  of  the  house,  as  she  would  only 
submit  to  one  Indian  rival.  We  did  not  see  the  Indian  wife.  The 
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white  wife,  however,  received  us  quite  politely.  She  is  the  daugh 
ter  of  a  planter  in  Georgia,  and  tolerably  pretty.  She  was  attired 
in  the  European  style,  only,  according  to  the  Indian  fancy  in  dress, 
she  were  a  quantity  of  glass  beads  about  her  neck.  She  showed 
us  her  two  children,  completely  white,  and  also  the  portrait  of  her 
father-in-law,  as  large  as  life,  with  the  sword  of  honor  given  him 
by  the  United  States.  The  family  is  in  very  good  circumstances, 
and  possesses  seventy  negroes.'  p.  27. 

'For  the  singularity  of  the  thing,  I  will  notice  our  dinner  of  to 
day,  that  the  inquisitive  reader  may  observe  that  one  is  in  no  dan 
ger  of  hunger  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians;  soup  of  turnips,  roast-beef, 
a  roast  turkey,  venison  with  a  kind  of  sour  sauce,  roast  chickens, 
and  pork  with  sweet  potatoes.'  p.  28. 

'  Not  far  from  this  place,  we  noticed  a  number  of  Indians  col 
lected  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  plantation.  We  left  our  carriage 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  There  had  been  a  horse-race  of 
middling,  unsightly  horses ;  the  festival  was,  however,  ended,  and 
the  meeting  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up.  A  white  planter 
who  was  there,  conducted  us  to  the  son  of  the  Big  Warrior.  He 
was  himself  a  chief,  and  possessed  a  high  reputation,  as  was  said 
amongst  those  of  the  nation.  He  sat  upon  a  felled  tree  between 
two  inferior  chiefs.  His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  flowered,  clear  blue 
calico,  a  piece  of  the  same  stuff  was  wrapped  round  his  head  like 
a  turban.  He  wore  richly  ornamented  leather  leggings  set  with 
glass  beads,  and  mocassins,  and  had  an  equally  ornamented  hunt 
ing-pouch  hung  around  him.  Moderately  fat,  and  of  a  great  stat 
ure,  he  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  old.  He  had  mustaches 
like  all  his  countrymen.  I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  shook  hands 
with  him.  The  conversation  was  very  trifling  and  short.  It  took 
place  through  an  interpreter  who  appeared  to  be  a  dismissed  soldier. 
This  creature  caused  the  chief  to  rise  when  he  commenced  speak 
ing  to  him ;  when  I  begged  him  to  remain  sitting,  he  reseated  him 
self  mechanically.  He  directed  no  questions  to  me,  and  answered 
mine  with  yes  and  no.  To  the  question,  whether  he  knew  any 
thing  of  the  country  of  which  I  was  a  native,  he  answered  by  a 
shake  of  the  head.  He  looked  no  more  at  me.  Several  Indians 
wore  their  hair  in  a  singular  style  ;  it  was  shorn  on  both  sides  of 
the  head,  and  the  middle,  from  the  neck  over  to  the  forehead,  stood 
up  like  a  cock's  comb.  Seen  from  behind,  they  appeared  as  if 
they  wore  a  helmet.  Quite  small  boys  practised  themselves  al 
ready  in  shooting  with  a  little  bow.  I  attempted  to  joke  with  a 
little  fellow,  three  years  old,  but  he  took  the  jest  in  bad  part,  and 
threatened  me  with  his  bow.'  pp.  29,  30. 

The  Duke  proceeded  to  Montgomery  and  thence  down  the 
Alabama  to  Mobile.  The  climate  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
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larly  agreeable  to  him ;  in  December  he  was  cheered  by  the 
warmth  of  a  German  spring  ;  by  the  landscape,  brilliant  with 
live  oaks  and  various  evergreens ,  by  the  air,  warm  and  sooth 
ing  as  a  May  evening.  But  the  pleasure  of  the  impression  was 
marred  by  the  recollection,  that  this  air  in  summer  is  poisonous  ; 
and  that  death  comes  to  the  work  of  destruction,  concealed  in 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  all  the  abundance,  which  na 
ture  heaves  from  her  lap  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  South. 
The  charms  of  a  southern  clime  gave  an  interest  to  travelling 
through  countries  but  little  inhabited,  and  made  an  excursion 
of  pleasure  out  of  a  journey,  which  in  the  North  would  have 
been  only  a  succession  of  privations.  Thus,  in  travelling  to  Pen- 
sacola,  the  road  could  not  be  discerned,  so  few  were  the  traces 
of  it ;  and  the  party,  having  been  overtaken  by  night,  were 
obliged  to  make  their  way  by  imitating  the  noise  of  barking, 
that  dogs  might  answer ;  and  their  device  having  succeeded,  they 
went  towards  the  place  from  which  they  heard  the  deep-mouth 
ed  welcome  proceed.  But  the  weather  Was  like  summer  ;  and 
an  excellent  meal  could  be  made  by  the  running  brooks  in  the 
grateful  shade.  Pensacola  itself  was  { the  most  miserable  place, 
that  had  been  seen  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.' 

The  Duke  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  21st  of  January,  and 
remained  there  nine  weeks. 

'  I  determined  to  wait  in  New  Orleans  for  the  mild  season,  and 
then  to  ascend  the  Mississippi.  The  result  was  an  extensive  ac 
quaintance,  a  succession  of  visits,  a  certain  conformity  in  living, 
which  one  cannot  refrain  from  yielding  to  in  a  city.  No  day  pass 
ed  over,  this  winter,  which  did  not  produce  something  pleasant  or 
interesting  ;  each  day,  however,  was  nearly  the  same  as  its  prede 
cessors.  Dinners,  evening  parties,  plays,  masquerades,  and  other 
amusements  followed  close  on  each  other,  and  were  interrupted 
only  by  the  little  circumstances  which  accompany  life  in  this  hem 
isphere,  as  well  as  in  the  other.3  p.  56. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  enter  particularly  into  the  account, 
given  of  the  state  of  society  in  New  Orleans.  In  this  part  of 
the  volume  the  Duke  allows  himself  in  expressions  more  unjust, 
and  descriptions  more  improper,  than  in  the  other  portions  of 
his  travels.  We  cannot  but  think  it  exceedingly  indelicate  to 
publish  in  a  book  an  account  of  a  dinner  party  in  a  private  fami 
ly.  It  is  wrong  to  speak  of  it  at  all  with  the  name  and  personal 
appearance  of  the  hostess  ;  doubly  wrong,  if  the  conversation  is 
quoted,  and  it  is  declared  who  of  the  party  drank  too  much 
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wine,  and  to  what  ludicrous  results  the  excitement  led.  We 
are  glad  that  the  translator  has  omitted  some  passages ;  which 
indeed  contain  no  serious  charges  against  any  one,  except  him, 
who  forgets  himself  so  far  as  to  publish  what,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  belong  to  the  sacred  things  of  private  hospitality. 

Our  traveller  is  moreover  very  much  moved  with  compassion 
for  certain  mulatto  women,  whom  he  saw  ;  and  in  whose  com 
pany  he  himself  declares  it  is  not  decent  to  be  found.  Surely 
there  is  no  need  of  attributing  to  undue  haughtiness,  and  to  pride 
resembling  the  pride  of  nobility,  the  disdain  which  decent  peo 
ple  may  feel  for  such  persons  as  he  describes.  It  is  but  the 
exercise  of  the  most  common  virtue  in  rejecting  alliance  and 
intercourse  with  the  abandoned.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  asserts, 
that  such  women,  if  they  have  property,  can  establish  them 
selves  well  in  Europe,  it  proves,  not  a  superior  philanthropy  as 
displayed  in  an  indifference  to  a  tinge  of  negro  blood,  but  a  less 
delicate  sense  of  the  nature  of  conjugal  relations. 

The  Duke  speaks  of  New  Orleans,  as  though  it  were  danger 
ous  to  be  abroad  there  in  the  evening.  It  would  seem  as  if 
every  poorer  man  were  armed  with  a  stiletto  and  prepared  for 
picking  pockets.  In  a  city,  which  within  a  few  years  has  under 
gone  so  many  changes,  and  which  from  its  situation  is  exposed 
to  be  infested  by  fugitives  from  the  West  Indies,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  find  a  large  number  of  vagabonds  and  worthless 
men. 

The  ascent  of  the  Mississippi  is  next  described.  But  the 
account  contains  nothing  of  moment^  On  the  10th  of  April, 
he  '  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  majestic  father  of  rivers,  the 
Mississippi ;  but,  with  God's  permission,  not  an  eternal  one.' 
We  find  nothing  very  curious,  till  we  come  to  New  Harmony. 
And  this,  we  must  observe,  is  again  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
book.  Mr  Owen's  society  is  at  an  end ;  and  we  have  here 
a  very  satisfactory  account  of  it  in  its  season  of  greatest  pros 
perity.  The  Duke  deserves  credit  for  his  good  sense  in  pre 
dicting  the  speedy  end  of  it. 

'  I  came  with  the  utmost  expectation  to  New  Harmony,  curious 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  sentiments. 
In  the  tavern,  I  accosted  a  man  very  plainly  dressed,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  rather  of  low  stature,  who  entered  into  a  conversa 
tion  with  me,  concerning  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  the  disor 
dered  state  in  which  I  should  find  everything,  where  all  was  new 
ly  established,  &,c.  When  I  asked  this  man  how  long  before  Mr 
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Owen  would  be  there,  he  announced  himself,  to  my  no  small  sur 
prise,  as  Mr  Owen,  was  glad  at  my  visit,  and  offered  himself  to 
show  everything,  and  explain  to  me  whatever  remained  without 
explanation. '  p.  108. 

'  In  the  first  place,  Mr  Owen  carried  me  to  the  quondam  church 
of  Rapp's  society  ;  a  simple  wooden  building,  with  a  steeple  of 
the  same  materials,  provided  with  a  clock.  This  church  was  at 
present  appropriated  to  joiner's  and  shoemaker's  shops,  in  which 
the  boys  are  instructed  in  these  mechanic  arts. ' 

'  Mr  Owen  then  conducted  me  to  Rapp's  former  dwelling,  a 
large,  well-built  brick  house,  with  two  lightning  rods.  The  man 
of  God,  it  appeared,  took  especial  good  care  of  himself ;  his  house 
was  by  far  the  best  in  the  place,  surrounded  by  a  garden,  with  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and  the  only  one  furnished  with  lightning 
rods.  Mr  Owen,  on  the  contrary,  contented  himself  with  a  small 
apartment  in  the  same  tavern  where  I  lodged. '  p.  109. 

*  In  the  evening  Mr  Owen  conducted  rne  to  a  concert  in  the 
non-descript  building.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  society  were 
present.  The  orchestra  was  not  numerous  ;  it  consisted  at  first 
only  of  one  violin,  one  violoncello,  one  clarionet,  and  two  flutes. 
Nevertheless  the  concert  was  surprisingly  good,  especially  as  the 
musicians  have  not  been  together  a  year.  The  clarionet  player 
performed  particularly  well,  and  afterwards  let  us  hear  him  on  the 
bugle.  Several  good  male  and  female  vocalists  then  took  a  part; 
they  sang  among  other  things  a  trio  accompanied  by  the  clarionet 
only.  Declamation  was  interspersed  among  the  musical  perform 
ances  ;  Lord  Byron's  stanzas  to  his  wife  after  their  separation  were 
extremely  well  recited.  Between  the  two  parts  of  the  concert, 
the  music  played  a  march,  each  gentlemen  gave  a  lady  his  arm, 
and  a  promenade  took  place,  resembling  a  Polonaise  with  pretty 
figures,  sometimes  in  two  couples,  sometimes  in  four  ;  two  ladies 
in  the  middle,  the  gentlemen  separated  from  the  ladies,  then  again 
all  together.  The  concert  closed  with  a  lively  cotillion.  I  was, 
on  the  whole,  much  amused  ;  and  Mr  Huygens  took  an  active 
share  in  the  dancing.  This  general  evening  amusement  takes 
place  often  in  the  week  ;  besides,  on  Tuesday,  there  is  a  general 
ball. '  '  All  the  men  did  not  take  a  share  in  the  dance,  i.  e.  the 
lower  class,  but  read  newspapers,  which  were  scattered  over  the 
side-tables. ' 

'  Military  exercises  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  chil 
dren.  I  saw  the  boys  divided  into  two  ranks,  and  parted  into  de 
tachments,  marching  to  labor,  and  on  the  way  they  performed  va 
rious  wheelings  and  evolutions.  All  the  boys  and  girls  have  a 
very  healthy  look,  are  cheerful  and  lively,  and  by  no  means  bash 
ful.  The  boys  labor  in  the  field  and  garden,  and  were  now  occu 
pied  with  new  fencing.  The  girls  learn  female  employments ; 
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they  were  as  little  oppressed  as  the  boys  with  labor  and  teaching  ; 
these  happy  and  interesting  children  were  much  more  employed  in 
making  their  youth  pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible.' 

'  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Madam  F ,  a  native  of  St- 

Petersburg.  She  married  an  American  merchant,  settled  there, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  husband  three  days  after  mar 
riage.  She  then  joined  her  husband's  family  at  Philadelphia,  and 
as  she  was  somewhat  eccentric  and  sentimental,  quickly  became 
enthusiastically  attached  to  Mr  Owen's  system.  She  told  me 
however,  in  German,  that  she  found  herself  egregiously  deceived 
that  the  highly  vaunted  equality  was  not  altogether  to  her  taste 
that  some  of  the  society  were  too  low,  and  the  table  was  below  all 
criticism.  The  good  lady  appeared  to  be  about  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  ;  for  she  added,  that  in  the  summer,  she 
would  enter  a  Shaker  establishment  near  Vincennes.'  pp.  110, 
113. 

'  I  had  an  ample  conversation  with  Mr  Owen,  relating  to  his 
system,  and  his  expectations.  He  looks  forward  to  nothing  less 
than  to  remodel  the  world  entirely  ;  to  root  out  all  crime  ;  to  abol 
ish  all  punishments  ;  to  create  similar  views  and  similar  wants,  and 
in  this  mariner  to  avoid  all  dissension  and  warfare.  When  his 
system  of  education  shall  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  great 
progress  made  in  mechanics,  and  which  is  daily  increasing,  every 
man  can  then,  as  he  thought,  provide  his  smaller  necessaries  for 
himself,  and  trade  would  cease  entirely  !  I  expressed  a  doubt  of 
the  practicability  of  his  system  in  Europe,  and  even  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  too  unalterably  convinced  of  the  results,  to  admit 
the  slightest  room  for  doubt.'  p.  115. 

'  In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  meeting  in  the  large  hall ; 
it  opened  with  music.  Then  one  of  the  members,  an  English  archi 
tect  of  talent,  who  came  to  the  United  States  with  Mr.  Owen, 
whose  confidence  he  appeared  to  possess,  and  was  here  at  the  head 
of  the  arranging  and  architectural  department,  read  some  extracts 
from  the  newspapers,  upon  which  Mr  Owen  made  a  very  good  com 
mentary;  for  example,  upon  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
steam-engines,  upon  their  adaptation  to  navigation,  and  the  advan 
tages  resulting  therefrom.  He  lost  himslf,  however,  in  his  theories, 
when  he  expatiated  on  an  article  which  related  to  the  experiments 
which  had  been  made  with  Perkins's  steam-gun.  During  these 
lectures,  I  made  my  observations  on  the  much  vaunted  equality, 
as  some  tatterdemalions  stretched  themselves  on  the  platform  close 
by  Mr  Owen.  The  better  educated  members  kept  themselves  to 
gether,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  others.  I  remarked  also,  that 
the  members  belonging  to  the  higher  class  of  society  had  put  on 
the  new  costume,  and  made  a  party  by  themselves.  After  the 
lecture,  the  band  played  a  march,  each  gentleman  took  a  lady,  and 
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inarched  with  her  round  the  room.  Lastly,  a  cotillion  was  danced; 
the  ladies  were  then  escorted  home,  and  each  retired  to  his  own 
quarters.'  p.  116. 

'  In  the  evening  I  paid  visits  to  some  ladies,  and  witnessed  phi 
losophy  and  the  love  of  equality  put  to  the  severest  trial  with  one 
of  them.  She  is  named  Virginia,  from  Philadelphia  ;  is  very  young 
and  pretty,  was  delicately  brought  up,  and  appears  to  have  taken 
refuge  here  on  account  of  an  unhappy  attachment.  While  she 
was  singing  and  playing  very  well  on  the  piano  forte,  she  was  told 
that  the  milking  of  the  cows  was  her  duty,  and  that  they  were 
waiting  unmilked.  Almost  in  tears,  she  betook  herself  to  this  ser 
vile  employment,  deprecating  the  new  social  system,  and  its  so 
much  prized  equality.' 

'  After  the  cows  were  milked,  in  doing  which  the  poor  girl  was 
trod  on  by  one,  and  daubed  by  another,  I  joined  an  aquatic  party 
with  the  young  ladies  and  some  young  philosophers,  in  a  very  good 
boat  upon  the  inundated  meadows  of  the  Wabash.  The  evening 
was  beautiful  moonlight,  and  the  air  very  mild  ;  the  beautiful  Miss 
Virginia  forgot  her  stable  sufferings,  and  regaled  us  with  her  sweet 
voice.  Somewhat  later  we  collected  together  in  the  house  No.  2, 
appointed  for  a  school-house,  where  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentle 
men  of  quality  assembled.  In  spite  of  the  equality  so  much  re 
commended,  this  class  of  persons  will  not  mix  with  the  common 
sort,  and  I  believe  that  all  the  well  brought  up  members  are  dis 
gusted,  and  will  soon  abandon  the  society.  We  amused  ourselves 
exceedingly  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  evening,  dancing 
cotillions,  reels,  and  waltzes,  and  with  such  animation  as  rendered 
it  quite  lively.  New  figures  had  been  introduced  among  the  cotil 
lions,  among  which  is  one  called  the  new  social  system.  Several  of 
the  ladies  made  objections  to  dancing  on  Sunday ;  we  thought  how 
ever,  that  in  this  sanctuary  of  philosophy,  such  prejudices  should 
be  utterly  discarded,  and  our  arguments,  as  well  as  the  inclination 
of  the  ladies,  gained  the  victory.'  pp.  117,  118. 

4  In  the  evening  I  visited  Mr  M'Clure  and  Madam  Fretageot, 
living  in  the  same  house.  She  is  a  French  woman,  who  formerly 
kept  a  boarding-school  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  called  mother  by  all 
the  young  girls  here.  The  handsomest  and  most  polished  of  the 
female  world  here,  Miss  Lucia  Saistare  and  Miss  Virginia,  were 
under  her  care.  The  cows  were  milked  this  evening  when  I  came 
in,  and  therefore  we  could  hear  their  performance  on  the  piano 
forte,  and  their  charming  voices,  in  peace  and  quiet.  Later  in  the  eve 
ning  we  went  to  the  kitchen  of  No.  3,  where  there  was  a  ball.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  better  class  kept  themselves  in  a  corner  under 
Madam  Fretageot's  protection,  and  formed  a  little  aristocratical 
club.  To  prevent  all  possible  partialities,  the  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  the  ladies,  drew  numbers  for  the  cotillions,  and  thus  apportioned 
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them  equitably.  Our  young  ladies  turned  up  their  noses  apart  at 
the  democratic  dancers,  who  often  in  this  way  fell  to  their  lot.' 
p.  119. 

'  I  add  but  a  few  remarks  more.  Mr  Owen  considers  it  as  an 
absurdity  to  promise  never-ending  love  on  marriage.  For  this  rea 
son  he  has  introduced  the  civil  contract  of  marriage,  after  the  man 
ner  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  French  laws,  into  his  community,  and 
declares  that  the  bond  of  matrimony  is  in  no  way  indissoluble.  The 
children,  indeed,  cause  no  impediment  in  case  of  a  separation,  for 
they  belong  to  the  community  from  their  second  year,  and  are  all 
brought  up  together.'  pp.  121,  122. 

Thus  we  enable  the  reader  to  judge  himself  of  the  spirit  with 
which  the  Duke  writes,  and  of  his  general  manner.  We  have  no 
room  for  further  extracts,  though  we  could  willingly  follow  him 
through  Ohio.  Of  this  state  he  found  the  Governor  engaged  in 
cutting  a  wagon-pole.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  he  had  fallen  on 
the  days  of  Cincinnatus,  and  we  are  pleased  at  the  sincerity, 
with  which  the  illustrious  foreigner  acknowledges  the  simple 
hospitality  with  which  he  was  entertained. 

From  Pittsburgh  the  Duke  went  to  see  Rapp's  society. 
There  his  heart  was  cheered  by  a  '  very  good  glass  of  old 
Rhenish,'  and  by  a  table  spread  after  the  fashion  of  his  country. 

At  Philadelphia  the  charge  is  repeated,  that  the  Americans 
are  deficient  in  taste  for  painting.  At  Hamburg  the  Duke 
found  himself  surrounded  by  his  countrymen  ;  and  felt  that  the 
German  emigrants  form  one  of  the  *  roughest  portions  of  the 
community.'  A  young  German,  who  had  studied  at  the  Uni 
versities,  was  particularly  giddy  through  excitement  for  liberty. 
'  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  that  the  affectation 
of  republicanism  arrested  my  attention.'  This  is  the  remark 
of  our  author,  and  is  creditable  both  to  us  and  to  him. 

One  week  more  the  Duke  passes  in  New  York.  With 
a  fervent  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  of  Providence  in 
protecting  him  through  his  long  journey,  after  travelling  over 
more  than  seven  thousand  miles,  he  set  sail  from  New  York  in 
June,  1826. 

We  cannot  but  part  from  the  Duke  with  good  feeling.  His 
intentions  towards  this  country  are  manifestly  honest.  The 
general  impressions  which  will  be  produced  by  the  volumes 
on  candid  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  are  favora 
ble.  Universal  hospitality  and  security  ;  freedom  from  affecta 
tion  ;  industry  and  thrift ;  and  the  happiness  that  arises  from 
refinement  in  social  life  ;  of  these,  as  existing  among  us,  almost 
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every  page  furnishes  examples.  The  cavillers  at  America 
will  also  find  something,  which  they  can  turn  to  account. 

Generally,  however,  the  volumes  do  not  touch,  except  in 
cidentally,  on  the  strong  points  in  American  character.  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  practical  influence  of  our  political  system  ;  and 
the  only  notices  of  our  great  men  are  trifling.  Indeed  we  have 
in  the  accounts  of  the  cities  very  much,  which  is  entirely  com 
monplace,  and  which  might  as  well  happen  to  a  traveller  in 
Europe  as  in  this  hemisphere.  The  only  chance  of  forming 
from  this  work  a  general  idea  respecting  the  state  of  society 
among  us,  must  be  by  making  inferences  from  an  abundance  of 
insignificant  details. 

Nor  are  we  prepared  to  consider  this  publication  as  entirely 
accidental.  We  cannot  but  suspect,  that  the  Duke  had  all  along  an 
intention,  not  perhaps  very  fully  developed,  of  making  a  book ; 
and  we  further  believe,  that  he  was  led  to  this  view  in  part  by  the 
volume,  which  was  published  about  ten  years  ago  on  Brazil 
by  another  German  Prince  of  scientific  merit  and  liberal  curi 
osity. 

Finally,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
Americans  to  be  sensitive  as  to  what  European  travellers  say  of 
us.  The  moral  arid  political  character  of  the  country  is  an  answer 
to  the  idle  calumnies,  which  are  often  propagated  respecting  us. 
Our  police  is  confessedly  the  weakest  (so  far  as  force  is  concern 
ed)  in  the  world;  and  yet  property  is  nowhere  more  safe  ;  we 
triumph  over  our  enemies  at  sea,  and  repel  their  attacks  on 
land.  Our  executive  government  is  weak,  and  our  country 
quiet.  The  wilderness  is  peopled,  and  free  government  is  rapid 
ly  extending  towards  the  Pacific.  If  these  things  do  not  prove 
the  general  diffusion  of  justice  and  industry,  of  intelligence, 
wholesome  principles,  courtesy,  and  courage,  our  condition  is 
as  much  a  contradiction  to  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  and 
right,  as  it  is  to  the  theory  of  the  benefits  of  unlimited  monarchy. 
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Commentaries  on  American  Law.  By  James  Kent.  Vol.  III.  New 
York.  O.  Halsted.  8 vo.  pp.  413. 

The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  in 
Personal  Actions.  By  William  Tidd.  With  Notes  and  some  recent 
English  and  American  Cases,  by  F.  J.  Troubat  Philadelphia.  Tow 
er  and  Hogan.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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A  Supplement  to  Vesey  Junior's  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  con 
taining  Notes  occasionally  illustrated  by  Cases.  By  John  E.  Hoven- 
den.  Philadelphia.  P.  H.  Nicklin.  2  vols.  8vo. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

A  Manual  of  General  Anatomy.  From  the  French  of  A.  L.  J. 
Bayle  and  H.  Holland.  By  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.  Philadelphia. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  with  their  Treatment.  By 
Benjamin  Travers,  F.  R.  S.  With  Notes  and  Additions.  By  E.  Del- 
lafield,  M.  D.  New  York. 

Observations  on  Fevers.     By  Elijah  Griffiths,  M.  D.     Philadelphia. 

The  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  Samuel  Cooper, 
Surgeon.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  a  Physician  of  Phila 
delphia.  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Compendious  System  of  Midwifery.  By  William  P.  Dewees. 
Third  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Additional  Plates.  Philadelphia. 
8vo.  pp.  644. 

The  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Associate  Sciences. 
Edited  by  John  E.  Cooke,  M.  D.  &  C.  W.  Short,  M.  D.  Vol.  1.  No.  1. 
Lexington. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sabbath  School  Psalmody,  comprising  an  Analysis  of  the  Rudiments 
of  Music,  and  Divine  Songs  with  Music  adapted.  By  Ezra  Barrett. 
Boston.  Richardson  &  Lord. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Prison  Disci 
pline  Society.  Boston.  T.  R.  Marvin.  8vo. 

The  American  Annual  Register,  Volume  Second,  being  for  the 
year  1826-7,  or  the  51st  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
New  York.  G.  &  C.  Carvill.  8vo. 

Lectures  on  the  Relations  and  Duties  of  the  Middle-Aged.  By 
Joel  Harvey  Lindsey.  Hartford.  D  F.  Robinson  &  Co. 

Report  of  the  Directors  and  Warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Pris 
on,  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  May,  1828.  8vo.  pp.  20. 

The  Pearl,  or  Affection's  Gift,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present 
for  1829.  Philadelphia.  Thomas  T.  Ash. 

A  Methodical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  and 
the  Raising  of  Silk  Worms.  By  W.  H.  Vernon.  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  &,  Co.  8vo. 

Oriental  Anecdotes,  illustrating  the  present  State  of  the  Countries 
of  the  East.  By  the  Author  of  '  Anecdotes  of  Animals.'  Boston. 
Bowles  &  Dearborn. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  January  5th,  1828.  Albany.  8vo.  pp  51. 

Observations  on  Penitentiary  Discipline,  addressed  to  William  Ros- 
coe,  Esq.  of  Liverpool  By  S.  A.  New  York.  8vo.  pp.  87. 

The  Southern  Literary  Gazette.     Vol.  1.  No.  2.     Charleston.     8vo. 

Private  Hours.  By  the  Author  of  Evening  Hours.  Boston.  Mun- 
roe  &  Francis.  18mo. 

The  Sailor's  Magazine  and  Naval  Journal.  No.  1.  September,  1828. 
New  York.  J.  Leavitt. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on 
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the  Penal  Code,  with  the  accompanying  Documents.    Philadelphia. 
8vo.  pp.  192. 

American  Ornithology.  By  Charles  L.  Bonaparte.  Vol.  2d.  Phila 
delphia.  Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey. 

An  Essay  on  the  Warehousing  System  and  Government  Credits. 
Philadelphia.  8vo. 

An  Essay,  Pharmacological  and  Therapeutical,  upon  the  Sanguina- 
ria  Canadensis,  with  a  Plate.  By  William  Tully,  M.  D.  Albany. 
8vo.  pp.  92. 

An  Abridgement  of  Johnson's  Typographia,  or  the  Printer's  In 
structor.  Boston.  C.  L.  Adams.  12mo.  pp.  316. 

The  Token,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present  for  1829.  Bos 
ton.  S.  G.  Goodrich.  18mo. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny  on  board  the  Ship  Globe,  and  a  Journal 
of  a  Residence  at  the  Mulgrave  Islands.  12mo. 

The  Atlantic  Souvenir,  a  Christmas  and  INew  Year's  Present  for 
1829.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey. 

The  Patriot's  Manual,  comprising  various  standard  and  miscellane 
ous  Subjects.  Compiled  by  Jesse  Hopkins.  Utica.  Wm.  Williams. 
12mo.  pp.  220. 

A  Manual  of  the  Physiology  of  Man.  By  Ph.  Hutin.  Translated 
from  the  French  with  Notes,  by  Joseph  Togno.  Philadelphia.  Ca 
rey,  Lea,  &  Carey. 

A  Letter  from  Joe  Strickland  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  New  York.  8vo.  pp.  18. 

Mr  Tuckerman's  second  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  second  Year  as 
Minister  at  Large.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  12mo.  pp.  35. 

Valedictory  Admonition,  or  a  Farewell  Letter  addressed  to  the 
American  Presbyterian  Society  in  Montreal.  By  J.  S.  Christmas. 
New  York.  8vo.  pp.  36. 

Efectos  de  los  Facciones  en  los  Gobiernos  Nacientes.  En  este 
Libro  se  recopilan  los  Principios  Fundamentals  del  Gobierno  Demo 
cratic©  Constitucional  Representativo.  Obra  escrita  por  M.  L.  Vida- 
urre.  Impresa  en  Boston.  8vo.  pp.  280. 

The  Genius  of  Masonry,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Order,  in  three  Lec 
tures.  By  Samuel  L.  Knapp.  Washington. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Cele 
bration  of  its  Tenth  Anniversary,  August  26,  1828.  New  York. 

Morganeana ;  or  the  Wonderful  Life  and  Terrible  Death  of  William 
Morgan.  Written  by  Himself,  and  illustrated  with  Plates.  Boston. 
I.  W.  Goodrich.  8vo. 

The  Remains  of  Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven,  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life.  By  George  Ticknor.  Second  Edition.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray, 
&  Co.  12mo.  pp.  368. 

The  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine.  New  Series.  Vol.  1.  No.  1. 
November  1828.  Philadelphia.  J.  Dobson.  8vo. 

A  Representation  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Trustees  and  Members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  relation  to  John  Barnes, 
M.  D.  Philadelphia. 

Manifesto  of  the  Government  of  Colombia,  and  the  Answer  of  Citi 
zen  M.  L.  Vidaurre.  Boston.  Hiram  Tupper,  Printer.  8vo.  pp.  71. 

Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute.  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  June  1828. 
Albany.  8vo. 
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Some  Account  of  the  Origin,  Objects,  and  Present  State  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  By  William  G.  Malm.  Philadelphia.  12mo. 
pp.  24. 

The  Remember  Me,  a  Religious  and  Literary  Miscellany  for  a 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present.  Philadelphia.  E.  Littell. 

El  Anguinaldo,  para  el  Ano  1829.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey. 

Plain  Truth,  containing  Remarks  relative  to  the  Institution  of  Specu 
lative  Free  Masonry.  By  the  Rev.  John  G.  Stearns. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States.  Second  edition,  with  Addi 
tions.  By  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.  Boston.  Wells  &  Lilly.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Anti-Masonic  Review  and  Magazine.  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  Decem 
ber,  1828.  By  Henry  D.  Ward.  Vanderpool  &  Cole.  8vo.  pp.  36. 

The  Talisman  for  MDCCCXXIX.     New  York.     E.  Bliss. 

An  Essay  upon  the  Sabbath.     By  a  Layman.     8vo.  pp.  22. 

The  Casket,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present  for  Young  Per 
sons,  for  1829.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  12mo.  pp.  268. 

The  American's  Guide,  comprising  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States.  Philadelphia. 
18mo.  pp.  478. 

The  Legendary.  Edited  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Volume  2d,  for  De 
cember  1828.  Boston.  S.  G.  Goodrich.  12mo.  pp.  278. 

A  Brief  Exposure  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson's  Evasions,  Perver 
sions,  and  general  Unfairness  in  Controversy.  By  T.  R.  Sullivan. 
Keene. 

Ps  and  Qs.     Boston.     Bowles  and  Dearborn.     18mo.  pp.  200. 

The  Offering  for  1829.  18mo.  Cambridge.  Hilliard  &  Brown,  pp.  264. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Fenelon.  12mo.  pp.  286.  Boston, 
Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co. 

NOVELS. 

Isabella.  By  the  Author  of  the  "Prize."  Boston.  Bowles  & 
Dearborn. 

The  Black  Velvet  Bracelet.  By  the  Author  of  "Temptation." 
Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn. 

Fanshsfwe,  a  Tale  in  one  volume.    Boston.    Marsh  &  Capen.    12mo. 

What  is  Gentility  ?     A  moral  tale.     Philadelphia.     1  vol.  12mo. 

The  Mirror,  or  Eighteen  Juvenile  Tales  and  Dialogues,  after  the 
Manner  of  Berquin.  By  a  Lady  of  Philadelphia. 

ORATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Teachers  of  the  South  Parish 
Sunday  School  in  Portsmouth,  with  a  Letter  on  Sunday  Schools.  By 
N.  A.  Haven.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  36. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Culture ;  a  Discourse  delivered  at  his  In 
auguration  as  President  of  Transylvania  University,  October  13, 1828  ; 
by  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  Lexington.  8vo.  pp.  20. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Blockley  and  Merion  Agricultural 
Society,  September  20th,  1828,  in  honor  of  their  late  President,  Rich 
ard  Peters.  By  Samuel  Breck,  Esq.  Philadelphia. 

Inaugural  Address  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Madi 
son  College.  By  H.  B.  Bascom.  Union  Town,  12mo.  pp.  40. 

An  Address  delivered  in  St  Stephen's  Church,  New  York,  at  the 
Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Feltus,  D.  D.,  Aug.  25,  1828,  By  B.  T, 
Onderdonk,  D.  D.  New  York. 
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A  Discourse  on  the  Good  Education  of  Children,  delivered  nt  the 
Funeral  of  Ezekiel  Cheever.  By  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.  To  which 
are  added  Latin  Poems  and  a  Fac-simile  of  Cheever's  Manuscript. 
Boston.  Dutton  &  Wentworth.  8vo.  pp.  32. 

A  Discourse  pronounced  on  the  18th  of  September,  1828,  in  Com 
memoration  of  the  First  Settlement  of  Salem.  By  Joseph  Story. 
Boston.  Milliard,  Gray,  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  92. 

An  Address  delivered  by  Edward  Everett,  at  the  Erection  of  the 
Monument  to  John  Harvard,  September  26,  1828.  Boston.  8vo. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Rev.  William  De  Lancey,  D.  D., 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  September  17, 
1828.  Philadelphia. 

An  Address  on  Ardent  Spirit,  read  before  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  at  their  Annual  Meeting.  By  R.  D.  Mussey,  M.  D. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Close  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
Livingston  County  High  School.  By  Cornelius  C.  Felton.  Geneseo. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas  A.  Emmett, 
pronounced  in  the  Mew  York  City  Hall.  By  Samuel  L.  Mitchell. 
New  York.  E.  Conrad.  8vo.  pp.  26. 

An  Address  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Amherst  College,  before 
the  Alexandrian  Society,  August  26,  1828.  By  John  Todd.  8vo. 

Anniversary  Discourse  pronounced  before  the  New  York  Horticul 
tural  Society,  August  21,  1828.  By  J.  F.  Schrceder.  New  York. 

An  Eulogium  on  the  late  Wright  Post,  M.  D.,  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  Columbia  College,  October  8,  1828.  By  John  A.  Smith. 
New  York. 

POETRY. 

Guido,  and  other  Poems.     By  lanthe.     New  York.    E.  Bliss.  12mo. 

The  Day  of  Doom,  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  last  Judgment. 
By  M.  Wigglesworth.  From  the  6th  edition,  1715.  Boston.  C. 
Ewer.  pp.  95. 

Sabbath  Recreations,  or  Select  Poetry  of  a  religious  kind.  First 
American  edition,  carefully  revised,  with  the  addition  of  pieces,  orig 
inal  and  selected,  from  American  Writers.  By  the  Rev.  Jo"hn  Pier- 
pont.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Yale  College,  September  10, 
1828.  By  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.  D. 

The  Prominent  Trait  in  Teachers  of  False  Religion  ;  a  Sermon 
delivered  in  Brookfield.  By  Joseph  Foot.  Brookfield.  E.  &  G. 
Meriam. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick, 
in  Hardwick,  Mass.  By  John  Bartlett.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dear 
born.  12mo. 

A  Discourse  preached  in  New  Haven,  August  27,  1828,  at  the  Fu 
neral  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon.  New 
Haven.  H.  Howe.  8vo.  pp.  36. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  two  Natures  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  Alvan  Lam- 
son.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  12mo. 

On  some  of  the  Causes  of  Infidelity.  By  the  author  of  a  Dialogue 
on  Providence,  Faith,  and  Prayer.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn. 
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A  Lecture  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  Bowdoin  College.  By  William  Allen,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp,  40. 

The  Divine  Unity,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Bible.  By  an  Aged  Lay 
man.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  12mo.  pp.  35. 

Pulpit  Exchanges  between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarians.  Boston. 
Pierce  &  Williams.  8vo.  pp.  34. 

Ruinous  Consequences  of  Drunkenness :  a  Sermon  delivered  at 
Westminster,  July  6,  1828.  By  Cyrus  Mann,  A.  M.  Lancaster. 
Carter,  Andrews,  &  Co. 

Christ,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  Things,  must  be  God. 
A  Sermon  delivered  in  Haverhill,  Juiy  13, 1828.  By  Peter  Eaton,  D.  D. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Meeting  House  in 
South  Brookfield,  August  13,  1828.  By  Micah  Stone. 

Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  E.  Channing,  D.  D.,  on  the  Existence 
and  Agency  of  Fallen  Spirits.  By  Canonicus.  Boston.  T.  R.  Mar 
vin.  12mo.  pp.  156. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Yale  College.  New  Haven.  H.  Howe.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Famil5ar° Illustrations  of  the  Principal  Evidences  and  Design  of 
Christianity.  By  Maria  Hach.  Philadelphia.  T.  Kite. 

The  Object  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  a  Sermon  preach 
ed  in  Boston,  January  6,  1828.  By  John  Pierporit.  Boston.  Bowles 
&  Dearborn.  12mo. 

Concio  ad  Clerum :  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Yale  Col 
lege,  September  10,  1828.  By  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  New  Haven. 
8vo.  pp.  38. 

A  Discourse  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  First  Congregation 
al  Unitarian  Church,  Philadelphia,  November  5,  1828.  By  Win.  H. 
Furness.  Philadelphia. 

Freemasonry  a  Covenant  with  Death  :  a  Discourse  delivered  in 
Hornby,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1828.  By  Rev.  Reuben  Sanborn. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  A. 
Farley  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  September  10,  1828.  By  William  E. 
Channing,  D.  D.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  8vo.  pp.  36. 

The  Memory  of  the  Just :  a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gano,  of  Providence.  By  D.  Sharp,  D.  D.  Boston. 
Lincoln  &  Edmunds. 

The  Beatitudes.     Boston.     Bowles  &  Dearborn.     18mo. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land.  By  J.  T.  As- 
sheton.  Now  greatly  corrected  and  improved,  by  J.  W.  Ingraham. 
Boston. 

The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  Public  Buildings,  Places  of  Amuse 
ment,  &c.  of  Philadelphia ;  with  a  Map,  and  a  View  of  Fair  Mount 
Water  Works.  Philadelphia.  H.  S.  Tanner. 

A  View  of  the  United  States,  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Statis 
tical.  Illustrated  with  Maps.  William  Darby. 

AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKS. 

Scenes  in  America,  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  little 
Tarry  at  Home  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  Hartford. 
Silas  Andrus.  12mo.  pp.  117. 
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Aspasia,  a  Tragedy  in  Modern  Greek.  By  J.  Rizos.  Edited  by 
A,  Negris.  18mo.  pp.  78.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co. 

The  Young  Cadet,  or  Henry  Delamere's  Voyage  to  India,  and  Trav 
els  in  Hindostan.  By  Mrs.  Hofland. 

Seven  Years  of  the  King's  Theatre.  By  John  Ebers.  Philadel 
phia.  Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey.  1  vol.  12mo. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans.  Fourth  American 
edition,  to  which  are  added  many  pieces  not  in  any  former  edition. 
New  York.  E.  Duyckink.  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Bride  ;  a  Tragedy.     By  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie.     Philadelphia. 

Italy :  a  Poem.     By  Samuel  Rogers.     Part  Second.     Philadelphia. 

The  Lady  of  the  Manor.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Volume  6.  Phila 
delphia.  John  Laval.  12mo. 

The  Romance  of  History ;  England.  By  Henry  Neele.  Philadel 
phia.  Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey.  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  By  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  F.  R.  S.  Boston.  Wells  &  Lilly.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith,  written  by  Himself. 
New  York.  J.  &  J.  Harper.  12mo.  pp.  223. 

Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Pathology,  delivered  at  St. 
Bartholemew's  Hospital.  By  John  Abernethy,  F.  R.  S.  Boston.  B. 
Perkins  &  Co.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
By  John  Franklin.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey.  8vo.  pp.  318. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  England.  By  R. 
Walsh,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia.  Gary,  Lea,  &  Carey.  12mo.  pp.  270. 

Our  Village,  Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery.  By  Mary 
Russell  Mitford.  New  York.  E.  Bliss.  3  vols.  12mo. 

The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan  in  England.  New  York. 
J.  &  J.  Harper.  2  vols.  I2mo. 

The  complete  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus,  with  Notes.  By  W. 
Whiston.  New  York.  W.  Borradaile.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Travels  through  North  America,  during  the  Years  1825  and  1826. 
By  Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.  Philadelphia.  Carey, 
Lea,  &  Carey.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Austria ;  containing  a  Description  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Cos 
tume,  &c.  of  that  People.  By  Frederic  Shoberl.  Philadelphia. 
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ART.  I. — 1.  Essai  sur  la  Temperature  de  I'lnterieur  de  la 
Tcrre.  Par  M.  L.  CORDIER,  Membre  de  1'Academie  Roy- 
ale  des  Sciences,  de  1'Institut,  &ic.  Lu  a  1'Academie  des 
Sciences,  des  4  Juin,  9  et  23  Juillet,  1827.  pp.  84. 

2.  Essay  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth. 
By  M.  L.  CORDIER,  &ic.     Translated  from  the  French, 
by  the  Junior  Class  in  Amherst  College.     Amherst,  Mass. 
August,  1828.     18mo.  pp.  94. 

3.  Considerations  on   Volcanoes,   the  probable   Causes  of 
their  Phenomena,  the  Laws  which  determine  their  March, 
the  Disposition  of  their  Products,  and  their  Connexion  with 
the  present  State  and  past  History  of  the  Globe  ;  leading 
to  the  Establishment  of  a  New  Theory  of  the  Earth.     By 
POULETT  SCROPE,  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society. 
London,  1825.     8vo.  pp.  270. 

RESPECTABLE  geologists  of  the  present  century  have  been 
nearly  as  much  distinguished  for  their  skepticism,  in  regard  to 
theories  of  the  earth,  as  their  predecessors  were  for  their 
credulousness.  Lecturers  on  the  subject,  indeed,  chiefly  per 
haps  that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  wanting  in  system,  have 
given  a  sort  of  poetic  exhibition  of  their  faith  in  some  geologi 
cal  hypothesis — in  most  instances,  in  this  country,  the  Wer- 
nerian.  The  more  practical  geologists,  however,  have  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  observation  of  facts,  exhibiting 
even  a  fastidious  avoidance  of  hypothesis.  One  of  the  most 
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distinguisned  clusters  of  them  in  Europe,  for  example,  the 
London  Geological  Society,  have  chosen  the  following,  from 
Lord  Bacon,  for  their  watchword ; — '  Quod  si  cui  mortalium 
cordi  et  curae  sit,  non  tantum  inventis  haerere,  atque  iis  uti, 
sed  ad  ulteriora  penetrare ;  atque  non  disputando  adversarium, 
sed  opere  naturam  vincere ;  denique  non  belle  et  probabiliter 
opinari,  sed  certo  et  ostentive  scire  ;  tales,  tanquam  veri  scien- 
tiarum  filii,  nobis  (si  videbitur)  se  adjungant ;  ut  omissis  natu 
rae  atriis,  quae  infiniti  contriverunt,  aditus  aliquando  ad  interiora 
patefiat.' 

It  was  agreeable  to  human  nature,  that  when  men  of  logical 
minds  saw  the  inadequacy  of  existing  theories  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  they  should  abandon  themselves  to  unreasonable 
skepticism  in  regard  to  any  attempt  to  theorize.  And  the 
great  number  and  zeal  of  the  adherents  of  one  of  these  hypo 
theses,  the  Wernerian,  has  increased  this  skeptical  tendency 
among  men,  who  saw  that  it  was  merely  names  and  authority 
that  kept  up  the  illusion.  While,  however,  the  Neptunian  sys 
tem  has  been  losing  ground,  we  have  for  several  years  observ 
ed,  even  among  the  most  cautious,  a  leaning  towards  the  lead 
ing  idea  of  Hutton,  that  internal  heat  has  been  the  grand  agent 
in  the  formation  of  our  globe.  A  great  variety  of  facts,  brought 
to  light  by  modern  science,  has  tended  to  produce  this  change 
of  opinion.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  occurrence  of 
more  than  two  hundred  volcanoes  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the 
identity  of  the  lavas  they  have  ejected ;  also,  the  existence  of 
numerous  extinct  volcanoes,  and  the  gradual  passage  of  their 
lavas  into  every  variety  of  trap  rocks,  thus  establishing  the 
identity  of  their  origin ;  also,  the  occurrence  of  granite  under 
precisely  the  same  forms  as  trap  rocks,  and  similarly  intruded 
among  other  rocks,  producing  like  dislocations  and  overturn- 
ings.  Experiments  also  have  been  made  which  show  that 
rocks  may  readily  be  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  form,  from 
a  state  of  fusion ;  while  few,  if  any  facts,  support  the  idea  that 
they  could  have  resulted  from  chemical  solution  in  water. 
Observation  has  likewise  shown  that  there  is  a  constant  radia 
tion  of  heat  from  the  earth  towards  the  heavens  ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  gradually  cooling.  But  the  argument  more  direct  and 
conclusive  than  any  other,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  internal  heat, 
is  derived  from  certain  experiments  that  have  been  made  in 
deep  mines,  and  other  excavations,  showing  that  the  heat  rap 
idly  increases  as  we  descend.  This  fact  has  but  recently  at- 
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traded  the  attention  of  philosophers  ;  and  even  up  to  this  time, 
it  has  been  considered  as  by  no  means  established.  To  bring 
together  all  that  is  known  on  this  subject,  to  discuss  the  merit 
of  the  observations  by  pointing  out  local  causes  of  error,  and 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  general  principle,  constitute  the 
objects  of  M.  Cordier  in  the  Essay,  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

'  In  the  first  part  of  the  work,'  says  he,  '  I  shall  discuss  the  merit 
of  the  experiments  hitherto  published,  on  subterranean  tempera 
ture,  and  of  the  consequences  which  have  been  drawn  from  them ; 
and  shall  give  an  account  of  corroborating  experiments  to  which 
I  have  devoted  myself.  In  the  second  part,  I  shall  exhibit  in  detail, 
some  direct  experiments  which  I  have  attempted,  while  pursuing  a 
new  system  of  observations,  and  shall  enumerate  the  immediate  con 
sequences  which  appeared  to  me  necessarily  to  result  from  my  re 
searches.  In  the  third  part,  I  shall  point  out  the  principal  appli 
cations  to  the  theory  of  the  earth,  and  as  connected  with  this  sub 
ject,  shall  present  summarily  many  new  geological  observations.' 
p.  8. 

The  author  finds  that  the  number  of  mines,  in  which  experi 
ments  on  this  subject  have  been  made,  in  France,  England, 
Switzerland,  Saxony,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  is  more  than  forty  ; 
and  the  number  of  observations  about  three  hundred.  They 
were  made,  some  upon  the  air,  some  upon  the  water,  and  some 
upon  the  rock  in  excavations  ;  and  at  depths  varying  from  127 
to  1700  feet.  A  critical  examination  of  these  experiments  occu 
pies  forty  pages  of  M.  Cordier's  Essay ;  and  we  recommend 
this  part  of  his  work  to  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  impute  the 
high  temperature  of  mines,  and  other  excavations  to  local  caus 
es.  They  will  find,  we  presume,  that  the  author  has  fairly  and 
ingeniously  estimated  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  upon  the 
temperature  by  these  local  causes ;  and  probably,  also,  they 
will  find  several  sources  of  error  here  examined,  which  they 
have  never  thought  of,  and  which  would  not  be  apt  to  occur 
to  any  man  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  mining  operations. 
The  author  derives  from  this  examination  the  following  conclu 
sions. 

'  1.  If  we  reject  a  certain  number  of  observations  as  too  uncer 
tain,  all  the  rest  indicate,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  certain,  that 
there  exists  a  remarkable  increase  of  temperature,  as  we  descend 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  towards  the  interior.  It  is  reasona 
ble  then  to  admit  this  increase. 

'  2.  The  results  collected  at  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  are  the 
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only  ones  that  can  be  certainly  depended  upon,  for  obtaining  a 
numerical  expression  of  the  law  of  this  increase.  This  expression 
gives  51  feet  as  the  depth  which  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  one 
degree  in  the  subterranean  temperature.  And  we  would  remark 
in  passing,  that  according  to  this  result,  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  under  the  city  of  Paris,  would  be  at  the  depth  of  8212  feet, 
or  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

'  3.  Among  all  the  other  results,  a  small  number  only,  afford 
numerical  expressions  of  the  law  sought  for,  sufficiently  approxi 
mate  to  be  taken  into  account.  These  expressions  vary  from  104 
to  24  feet,  for  one  degree  of  increase ;  their  average  in  general 
indicates  an  increase  more  rapid  than  has  been  hitherto  admitted. 
Their  evidence  has  so  much  the  more  weight,  as  embracing  the 
results  of  many  series  of  long  continued  observations. 

*  4.  Lastly,  in  grouping  together,  by  countries,  all  the  results 
admissible  on  any  principle,  I  am  led  to  present  a  new  and  impor 
tant  idea,  to  wit,  that  the  differences  between  the  results  collected 
at  the  same  place  [different  places  1  Trans.]  are  referable  not 
solely  to  the  imperfection  of  the  experiments,  but  also  to  a  certain 
irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  subterranean  heat  in  different 
countries,  p.  50. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  local  causes  of  error,  to  which  most 
experiments  upon  subterranean  temperature  had  been  subject, 
M.  Cordier  performed  several  himself  in  the  coal  mines  of 
France.  We  have  not  time  to  detail  the  precautions  which 
were  used  ;  although  every  one  who  attempts  similar  experi 
ments  (and  we  hope  they  will  be  attempted  in  this  country), 
should  be  acquainted  with  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
as  complete  as  science  and  experience  could  make  them. 
The  following  are  the  inferences  from  these  experiments,  and 
all  the  others  detailed  by  the  author. 

'  1.  Our  experiments  fully  prove  the  existence  of  an  internal 
heat  which  is  natural  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  which  depends  not 
on  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  which  increases  rapidly 
with  the  depth. 

1  2.  The  increase  of  subterranean  heat  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  does  not  follow  the  same  law  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
It  may  be  twice  or  even  thrice  as  great,  in  one  country  as  in  an 
other. 

'  3.  These  differences  are  not  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  latitude 
or  longitude. 

'  4.  Finally,  the  increase  is  certainly  much  more  rapid  than  has 
heretofore  been  supposed  ;  it  may  be  as  great  as  27,  or  even  24 
feet,  for  a  degree  in  some  countries.  Provisionally,  however,  the 
mean  must  not  be  put  lower  than  46  feet.'  p.  70. 
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These  inferences  we  consider  as  legitimate ;  nor  can  it  be  any 
longer  doubted  that  there  is  a  very  sensible  and  even  rapid  in 
crease  of  heat  as  we  descend  into  the  earth.  The  establish 
ment  of  this  fact,  we  consider  as  constituting  the  principal  value 
of  M.  Cordier's  work.  Further  observations  may  indeed  mod 
ify  these  conclusions,  and  bring  to  light  others  of  an  interesting 
character.  But  any  longer  to  doubt  the  fact  of  an  internal 
heat  in  the  globe,  not  derived  from  local  causes,  nor  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  we  consider  as  unreasonable  skepticism.  This 
fact  being  admitted,  every  philosophical  mind  is  almost  irresis 
tibly  led  to  make  several  theoretical  inferences  of  a  highly  in 
teresting  character.  If  the  heat  increases  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for  46  feet,  the  excessive 
temperature  of  3500  degrees  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  equal 
to  450,000  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  must  exist  there.  And  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  melt  all  known  rocks  would  exist  at 
a  depth  of  little  more  than  60  miles.  Indeed,  from  many  geo 
logical  facts,  M.  Cordier  is  of  opinion,  that  such  a  heat  exists 
at  a  much  less  depth.  He  infers  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
globe,  with  the  exception  of  this  crust,  less  than  60  miles  in 
thickness,  is  at  present  composed  of  melted  lava,  similar  to  that 
which  is  so  frequently  thrown  from  volcanoes,  which  he  re 
gards  as  the  vent-holes  of  this  vast  subterranean  furnace, — 
the  safety  valves  of  our  globe. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is,  by  some,  thought  to  be  '  a  prodigious 
leap,  from  these  experiments  in  the  small  way,  to  the  igneous 
liquidity  of  the  central  mass  ! '  The  true  state  of  the  argument 
appears  to  us  to  be  this.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  penetrated  into 
the  earth,  we  find  the  temperature  to  increase  one  degree  for 
every  46  feet.  At  this  rate,  all  the  rocks  would  be  melted,  long 
before  we  arrive  at  the  centre  of  the  globe.  Now  M.  Cordier 
may  ask,  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  the  heat  does  not  in 
crease  to  the  centre,  at  the  same  rate  as  it  does  for  1700  feet  ? 
If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  show  at  what  point  the  heat  ceas 
es  to  increase.  But  he  looks  around  him,  and  finds  200  vol 
canoes  on  the  globe,  pouring  out  melted  rocks,  in  just  the  same 
state  as  he  supposes  them  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  proved,  moreover,  that  this  melted  lava,  in  many 
instances,  at  least,  is  ejected  from  beneath  the  primary  rocks. 
It  strikes  us,  that  almost  any  man,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  apt  to  believe  that  this  volcanic  lava,  before  his  eyes, 
was  no  other  than  a  portion  of  the  ignited  fluid  matter,  which 
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his  experiments  on  subterranean  temperature  had  led  him  to 
suspect,  might  exist  in  the  earth.  And  when  he  saw  the  sphe 
roidal  figure  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  organic  remains  of  north 
ern  latitudes  were  evidently  the  products  of  a  tropical  climate, 
he  would  be  very  likely  to  feel  a  stronger  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  his  first  inference. 

Nor  would  his  faith  in  this  conclusion  probably  be  shaken, 
were  he  asked,  as  he  is  asked  by  an  anonymous  correspon 
dent  of  one  of  the  scientific  journals  of  our  country,  whether, 
*  if  the  earth  was,  at  the  beginning,  highly  heated  throughout, 
it  would  cool  in  that  uniform  ratio  assumed  by  him  ;  so  that 
the  remaining  heat  may  be  represented  by  a  four-sided  pyra 
mid  whose  sides  are  isosceles  triangles  ?  Ought  not  the  re 
maining  heat  to  be  represented  by  a  four-sided  pyramid  whose 
sides  are  the  areas  of  Gothic  arches  with  sides  nearly  parallel 
towards  the  base  ?  The  latter  would  certainly  be  the  true  fig 
ure  for  representing  the  remaining  heat  of  a  red  hot  cannon  ball, 
after  it  had  been  suspended  by  a  chain,  until  its  superficial 
heat  should  be  so  far  reduced  that  it  could  be  borne  by  the 
hand.' 

Without  entering  into  the  mathematical  considerations  in 
volved  in  these  inquiries,  M.  Cordier  might  reasonably  doubt, 
whether  it  were  safe  to  infer  the  precise  ratio  of  refrigeration 
in  so  large  a  body  as  the  earth,  covered,  as  it  is,  with  an  en 
velope  many  miles  in  thickness,  composed  of  materials  which 
scarcely  conduct  heat  at  all,  from  the  manner  in  which  an  iron 
ball,  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  an  excellent  conductor  of 
heat,  gives  off  its  caloric.  At  least,  he  would  probably  think 
it  safer  to  trust  to  the  indications  of  central  heat  and  fluidity, 
exhibited  by  volcanoes,  the  figure  of  the  earth,  &ic.  than  to  any 
physico-mathematical  inference  of  this  kind.  Or,  even  if  he 
granted  the  correctness  of  this  writer's  positions,  he  might  say 
that  the  red  heat  of  iron,  admitted  by  him  to  exist  at  the  earth's 
centre  on  his  own  principles,  would  be  but  little  inferior  to  a 
temperature  which  would  answer  all  the  essential  conditions  of 
his  hypothesis. 

This  idea  of  internal  heat  and  fluidity,  constitutes  the  funda 
mental  element  of  a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  though  in  fact, 
it  is  very  analogous  to  the  views  of  Hutton.  The  supposition 
is,  that  the  whole  globe  was  originally  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
that  from  the  beginning,  it  has  been  gradually  cooling  by  the 
radiation  of  its  heat ;  thus  adding  new  beds  of  primary  rocks  to 
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the  interior  of  its  crust,  while  upon  its  surface  the  secondary- 
deposits  have  been  forming  by  the  action  of  water.  According 
to  this  view,  the  lowest  and  the  highest  rocks  are  the  newest, 
and  primary,  as  well  as  alluvial  rocks,  are  still  forming. 

If  we  admit  the  leading  idea  of  this  system,  the  most  diffi 
cult  phenomena  in  geology,  as  well  as  in  some  other  branches 
of  science,  are  explained  by  it  with  great  ease.  It  supposes  a 
vast  volcanic  agency  to  have  been  in  operation  from  the  crea 
tion  ; — much  more  active  and  powerful  in  early  times  than  at 
present.  Such  a  cause  would  explain  most  satisfactorily  all 
the  anomalies  of  the  trap  rocks,  and  of  granite ;  also,  the  in 
clination  of  rock  strata  in  general,  with  all  their  overturnings, 
contortions,  and  dislocations ;  also,  the  intrusion  among  all 
classes  of  rocks  of  metallic  and  other  veins ;  also,  the  elevation 
of  our  present  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The 
most  important  of  these  applications  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
make  with  all  possible  brevity. 

The  explanation  of  volcanic  phenomena  by  this  theory  is 
satisfactory,  and  even  beautiful.  '  They  appear,'  says  M. 
Cordier,  '  to  be  the  simple  and  natural  effect  of  the  cooling  of 
the  interior  of  the  globe  ; — an  effect  purely  thermometrical.' 
The  contraction  of  the  refrigerating  crust  subjects,  as  he  sup 
poses,  the  internal  fluid  matter  to  an  immense  pressure,  by 
which  it  is  forced  out  through  the  volcanic  vents ;  and  he  cal 
culates  that  this  force  cannot  be  less,  in  some  cases,  than  28,000 
atmospheres.  He  makes  the  following  curious  estimates  on 
this  subject. 

'  At  Teneriffe  in  1803,  I  calculated  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
amount  of  matter  ejected  by  the  eruptions  of  1705  and  1798.  I 
performed  the  same  operation,  in  respect  to  the  products  of  two 
eruptions,  yet  more  perfectly  isolated,  which  exist  in  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  the  interior  of  France ;  to  wit,  in  1806,  those  of  the 
volcano  of  Murol,  in  Auvergne  ;  and  in  1809,  those  of  the  volca 
no  of  Cherchemus,  near  Izarles,  at  Mezin.  I  found  the  volume 
of  matter  in  each  eruption,  to  be  much  less  than  one  cubic  kilo 
metre,  or  1308044971  cubic  yards.  From  these  data,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which  I  have  obtained  at  other  places,  I  feel 
justified  in  taking  the  volume  of  a  cubic  kilometre,  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  product  of  eruptions  in  general.  But  such  a  mass  is 
very  small  in  relation  to  the  whole  earth.  Applied  to  its  surface, 
it  would  form  a  bed,  which  would  not  be  one  500th  of  a  millime 
tre  in  thickness.  More  definitely,  if  we  suppose  the  mean  thick 
ness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  be  62,1  miles,  a  contraction  of 
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this  envelope,  which  would  shorten  the  mean  radius  of  the  central 
mass  one  494th  of  a  millimetre  (one  12694th  of  an  inch),  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  the  matter  of  one  eruption. 

'  Proceeding  upon  these  data,  if  we  suppose  that  the  contraction 
alone  produces  the  phenomenon,  and  that  over  all  the  earth  five 
eruptions  take  place  yearly,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  difference  between  the  contraction  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  that  of  the  internal  mass,  would  not  shorten  the  radius 
of  that  mass  more  than  a  millimetre  (,03937  of  an  inch)  in  a  cen 
tury  ;  if  there  are  but  two  eruptious  per  year,  it  would  require  two 
centuries  and  a  half  to  shorten  the  radius  as  much.  We  see  that, 
in  all  these  cases,  an  action  extremely  small  is  sufficient  to  pro 
duce  the  phenomena.'  p.  83. 

Admitting  this  general  explanation  of  volcanic  phenomena, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  would  account  for  '  the  identity  of  cir 
cumstances  that  characterize  volcanic  action  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth ;  also  for  the  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  vol 
canoes  since  the  origin  of  things ;  also,  for  the  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  matter  ejected  at  each  eruption ;  also,  for  the 
almost  exact  resemblance  in  composition,  of  the  products 
ejected  at  each  geological  epoch  ;  and  also,  for  the  small  differ 
ences  that  exist  among  lavas  that  appertain  to  different  epochs.' 

The  striking  features  of  volcanic  action  have  excited  a  strong 
curiosity  to  know  its  origin.  In  every  age,  accordingly,  hy 
potheses  have  been  almost  as  numerous  as  philosophers.  Our 
own  age,  so  fertile  in  every  species  of  intellectual  creation,  has 
produced  its  full  share  ;  and  scarcely  do  we  take  up  a  scien 
tific  journal,  without  meeting  with  some  new  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  of  these  igneous  phenomena.  The  repetition  of 
these  efforts  shows  that  they  are  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  so  far  as  the  probability  of 
the  hypothesis  is  concerned,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  modern 
philosophers,  until  the  appearance  of  the  theory  above  ex 
plained,  had  made  much  advance  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets;  who  described  volcanoes  as  the  forging-shops  of  the 
Cyclops,  and  the  prisons  of  the  giants  who  rebelled  against  Ju 
piter. 

A  very  ingenious  hypothesis,  however,  to  explain  volcanic 
phenomena,  has  of  late  been  proposed  and  ably  defended  both 
in  Europe,  and  in  this  country ;  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  it 
seems  destined  to  be  a  rival  theory  to  that  of  Scrope,  Cordier, 
and  others,  whose  outlines  we  have  given  above.  This  refers 
volcanoes  to  the  action  of  water  upon  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
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earths  and  alkalies  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  where  these  bases 
are  supposed  still  to  exist  in  a  metallic  state.  But  more  of 
this  theory  before  we  close. 

Earthquakes,  we  believe,  are  now  almost  universally  referred 
to  the  same  source  as  volcanoes  ;  or  rather  the  two  phenomena 
are  considered  as  merely  different  exhibitions  of  the  same  pow 
er.  If  the  supposition  of  central  fluidity  from  heat  be  admit 
ted,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  the  internal  mass  con 
tinues  to  cool  and  increase  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  a 
part  of  the-  matter  would  be  decomposed  and  form  gases,  as  in 
the  coagulation  of  lavas.  These  will  be  continually  struggling 
to  get  vent ;  and  being  urged  from  place  to  place  by  inequality 
of  pressure,  along  the  probably  irregular  interior  surface  of  the 
earth's  envelope,  will  produce  all  the  capricious  phenomena  of 
earthquakes.  And  when  these  gases  have  acquired  sufficient 
expansive  power,  by  their  accumulation,  to  break  through  this 
envelope,  or  when  they  have  found  their  way  to  some  volcanic 
vent,  they  will  drive  out  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  matter  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  in  the  form  of  lavas ;  and  thus  the 
eruption  would  put  an  end  to  the  earthquake,  an  inference  that 
corresponds  exactly  with  facts. 

The  diversities  of  climate  found  on  the  globe,  have  excited 
no  small  degree  of  interest  among  philosophers,  to  determine 
their  cause.  But  the  failure  of  explanation  here,  has  been  as 
conspicuous  as  in  the  case  of  volcanoes.  Let  us  apply  to*  this 
subject  the  supposition  of  central  heat  and  fluidity. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  thickness  of  the  earth's 
crust  varies  very  much  in  different  countries.  The  thinner  that 
crust,  the  more  easily  will  the  internal  heat  pass  through  it.  In 
such  a  place,  therefore,  we  should  expect  that  the  climate  would 
be  warmer,  than  in  one  situated  upon  a  thicker  part  of  the 
envelope.  Only  admit,  then,  that  such  inequality  in  the 
thickness  of  the  crust  exists,  and  we  see  why  it  is  that  the  cli 
mate  is  so  different,  in  the  same  latitudes,  on  different  conti 
nents. 

On  this  principle  the  envelope  of  the  liquid  fiery  mass  in  the 
earth  ought  to  be  thicker  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  since 
the  mean  temperature  of  our  climate,  in  the  same  latitudes,  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  Europe.  It  is  an  interesting  inqui 
ry  whether  experiments  confirm  this  inference  from  the  theory. 
If  the  crust  be  thicker  here,  the  temperature,  as  we  descend 
into  the  earth,  ought  to  increase  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  Eu- 
xxviii. — NO.  63.  35 
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rope.  The  only  conclusive  experiment  however,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  that  has  been  performed  in  the  United 
States  on  subterranean  temperature,  is  that  of  Mr  Disbrow, 
made  at  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  quoted  in  the  note  ap 
pended  to  the  translation  of  Cordier's  Essay.  In  boring  for 
water  at  that  place,  he  found  the  temperature  of  a  spring,  that 
issued  from  the  strata  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  to  be  fifty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  while  that  of  another 
spring,  at  the  depth  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet,  was 
fifty-four  degrees.  This  would  indicate  an  increase  of  one  de 
gree  of  heat,  at  that  place,  for  seventy-two  feet  in  depth  ; 
whereas  in  Europe,  according  to  M.  Cordier,  it  is  only  forty- 
six  feet.  The  experiment  of  Mr  Disbrow  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  satisfactory  one  ;  yet  we  ought  not,  probably,  to 
place  much  dependence  on  results  derived  from  a  single  trial 
of  this  kind.  We  trust  however,  that  no  opportunity  will  be 
lost  in  future,  for  multiplying  such  observations  in  this  country. 
c  All  the  world,'  says  Cuvier,  in  his  recent  analysis  of 
Cordier's  Essay,  i  agree  in  believing  that  the  mass  of  the 
globe  has  been  in  a  liquid  state.  But  whether  it  was  aqueous 
or  igneous  liquidity,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  a  differ 
ence  of  opinion.'  The  evidence  of  this  original  liquidity  is 
derived,  not  merely  from  the  records  of  geology,  but  follows 
as  a  probable  inference  from  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  effect  of  its  rotatory  motion,  while  yet  in  a  fluid  state,  as 
every  philosopher  knows,  would  be  to  flatten  the  polar  regions, 
and  elongate  the  equatorial.  And  although  it  might  have  been 
created  with  a  spheroidal  figure,  yet  this  figure  seems  most 
naturally  referable  to  that  class  of  facts,  which  we  may  expect 
to  find  dependent  on  second  causes.  So  far  as  a  change  in  the 
earth,  from  a  sphere  to  a  spheroid,  is  concerned,  however,  ei 
ther  aqueous  or  igneous  fluidity  will  equally  well  explain  it. 

It  has  heen  thought  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  system  of 
gravitation,  that  certain  minute  irregularities  in  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  were  first  suggested  by  the  theory,  and  af 
terwards  confirmed  by  observation.  M.  Cordier  has  laid  the 
foundation,  by  several  of  his  suggestions,  for  a  similar  argu 
ment  in  respect  to  the  theory  under  consideration.  For  ex 
ample,  he  infers  from  his  premises,  that  the  crust  of  the  earth 
possesses  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility.  Hence  it  would  fol 
low,  that  the  operation  of  the  tides  must  extend  to  the  crust  of 
the  earth  itself.  Perhaps  future  observations  may  confirm  this 
suggestion. 
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Again,  the  gradual  refrigeration  of  the  globe  must  produce 
a  small  contraction  of  its  bulk.  One  effect  of  this  process 
would  be  slightly  to  depress  the  surface  of  continents  and  pro 
duce  an  apparent  rise  of  the  waters.  And  effects  of  a  similar 
kind  have  been  already  observed  around  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  although  requiring  farther  observations  to  fix 
their  maxima. 

La  Place  estimates  that  the  length  of  the  day  has  not  vari 
ed  one  five-hundredth  of  a  second  during  twenty  centuries. 
But  if  the  earth  be  gradually  contracting,  in  consequence  of  its 
refrigeration,  the  consequence  will  be  a  slight  increase  of  the 
velocity  of  its  rotation,  and  a  correspondent  decrease  in  the 
length  of  the  day.  Another  consequence  of  this  accelerated 
rotatory  motion  will  be,  to  render  the  spheroid  more  oblate. 
Effects  so  extremely  small,  however,  can  be  detected  only  by 
the  most  accurate  and  long  continued  observations. 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth,  as  is  well  known,  is  five  times 
and  a  half  greater  than  that  of  water ;  that  is,  about  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  granite  and  most  other  rocks  near  its  surface. 
At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  this  fact  might  be  explained 
on  the  theory  of  central  heat  and  fluidity,  by  imputing  the  great 
density  of  the  internal  matter  to  the  enormous  pressure  exert 
ed  upon  it.  M.  Cordier,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  this  cause 
is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  so  great  a  density.  '  It  is  to  be 
observed  first,'  says  he,  '  that  fluids  but  feebly  compress  them 
selves  ;  that  this  compression  has  a  limit,  and  that  a  very  great 
heat  balances  the  effects.  Furthermore,  the  present  lavas,  af 
ter  their  coagulation,  possess  a  mean  specific  gravity  greater 
than  that  of  the  primary  rocks  taken  together  ;  whence  we  may 
conclude,  independently  of  every  other  consideration,  that  the 
density  of  the  central  materials  of  the  globe  results  much 
more  from  their  nature,  than  from  compression.  They  would 
originally  dispose  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  specific  grav 
ities.  The  existence  of  gold  and  platina  shows  us  that  there 
may  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  substances  having 
naturally  a  very  great  density.'  Translation,  p.  87. 

With  such  views,  the  author  thinks  there  is  some  probability 
in  the  hypothesis  of  Halley,  which  imputes  magnetic  action  to 
the  existence  of  an  irregular  mass,  composed  chiefly  of  metallic 
iron,  which  has  a  revolution  of  its  own  within  the  earth  ;  and 
he  thinks  that  the  phenomena  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  discov 
ery  of  metallic  iron  in  meteorites — circumstances  unknown  to 
Halley — increase  this  probability. 
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If  this  hypothesis  be  admitted,  it  will  furnish  a  probable 
ground  for  determining  the  limit  of  the  internal  temperature  of 
the  globe.  For  the  experiments  of  Newton,  confirmed  by 
those  of  Barlow,  prove  that  iron,  raised  to  a  white  heat,  loses 
its  magnetic  virtue ;  although  excessive  pressure  might  very 
much  extend  the  limit  at  which  this  annihilation  would  take 
place. 

The  geological  reader  will  probably  by  this  time  begin  to 
inquire,  whether  tjie  theory  under  consideration  has  as  felici 
tous  an  application  to  the  details  of  geology,  as  we  have  seen  it 
to  have  to  the  phenomena  already  brought  under  consideration. 
This  is  an  important  inquiry  ;  since  the  facts  which  geology 
discloses  must  be  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  this  vast  vol 
canic  agency,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  grand  instru 
ment  in  originating  and  modifying  the  crust  of  our  world ;  and 
if  a  detailed  history  of  the  rocks,  constituting  that  crust,  con 
tradicts  the  supposition  of  powerful  igneous  action,  the  theory 
must  be  given  up,  however  beautifully  it  may  explain  other 
phenomena.  It  is  the  details  of  the  rock  formations,  that  have 
proved  the  touchstone,  and  the  ruin,  of  former  geological  hypoth 
eses.  Some  grand  idea  has  been  started,  which  seemed  to  fur 
nish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  some  general  or  insulated  facts ; 
but  when  the  geologist  has  carried  it  with  him  into  the  deep 
excavation,  or  up  the  lofty  precipice,  its  fallacy  has  been  soon 
manifest.  To  this  test,  then,  let  the  theory  under  consideration 
be  brought,  and  by  it  let  its  merits  be  weighed. 

The  limits  of  M.  Cordier's  work,  however,  do  not  permit 
him  to  apply  his  theory  to  the  details  of  geology ;  though  he 
makes  a  general  application.  On  this  account,  we  have  placed 
the  work  of  Mr  Poulett  Scrope  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  in  examining  the  phenome 
na  and  the  laws  of  volcanic  action  ;  but  at  the  conclusion,  he 
unfolds  the  elements  of  a  new  theory  of  the  earth,  corre 
sponding  essentially  with  that  of  M.  Cordier.  His  work  was 
published  before  that  of  Cordier,  and  he  makes  but  little  use  of 
the  experiments  upon  subterranean  temperature,  because  this 
argument,  before  the  appearance  of  Cordier's  Essay,  was  de 
veloped  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  In  the  phenomena 
of  the  two  hundred  volcanoes,  which  are  found  constantly  or 
occasionally  active  on  the  globe,  and  in  the  evidence  which  al 
most  every  part  of  the  world  presents  of  a  volcanic  action  far 
more  common  and  energetic  in  early  times  than  at  present,  Mr 
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Scrope  thinks  he  finds  an  adequate  cause  for  the  original  form 
ation  of  all  the  unstratified  rocks  of  our  globe,  from  the  oldest 
granite  to  the  newest  trap  rock  ;  and  for  all  those  overturnings 
and  irregularities  among  the  stratified  rocks,  which  meet  the  ge 
ologist  at  every  step  of  his  researches.  He  makes  a  distinction, 
however,  between  those  explanations  of  geological  phenomena, 
to  which  the  mind  is  involuntarily  directed  by  the  appearances 
themselves,  and  those  hypothetical  considerations  which  relate 
to  the  original  state  of  our  planet,  and  to  the  earliest  changes 
that  took  place  upon  and  within  it.  If  the  merely  hypotheti 
cal  views  should  be  found  incorrect,  it  will  not  prove,  for  in 
stance,  that  continents  were  not  elevated,  and  granite  and  trap 
rocks  were  not  produced,  by  volcanic  action.  We  think  this 
a  wise  distinction. 

No  man  who  has,  any  correct  geological  knowledge  of  the 
continents  of  our  globe,  can  doubt  that  they  must  formerly,  and 
for  a  long  period,  have  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
The  animal  remains  found  in  the  secondary  rocks  of  these  con 
tinents,  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine.  In  a  word,  these  rocks 
appear  to  have  been  slowly  formed  by  subsidence,  or  imperfect 
crystallization  ;  and  the  shells  and  other  oceanic  relics  seem  to 
have  dropped  to  the  bottom  as  they  died,  and  to  have  become 
enveloped  in  the  accumulating  materials  of  the  rock,  which  was 
subsequently  hardened  by  heat,  or  by  mere  desiccation.  The 
same  process  is  now  going  on,  though  upon  a  diminished  scale, 
in  the  ocean,  and  in  fresh  water  ponds.  Either,  therefore,  our 
present  continents  must  have  been  raised  by  some  internal  force 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or  the  waters  must  have  sub 
sided,  so  as  to  uncover  them.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  diminution  of  the  waters.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
primary  stratified  rocks,  all  over  the  globe,  are  inclined,  bent, 
and  broken,  just  as  they  would  have  been,  if  some  enormous 
force,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  mountain  chains, 
had  forced  them  upwards.  The  idea  that  the  strata  of  rocks 
were  originally  deposited  in  an  inclined  position,  and,  especially, 
with  the  countless  foldings  and  contortions  which  mica  slate 
and  grey  wacke  slate  exhibit,  is  altogether  preposterous,  ex 
cept  perhaps  in  a  few  peculiar  and  limited  cases.  We  are  led 
then  to  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  other  evidence  of  a  force 
within  the  earth,  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  so  mighty  a 
tumefaction.  Two  hundred  volcanic  craters  reply  with  their 
bellowings  ;  and  some  of  them  bring  up  before  our  eyes,  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  islands  of  no  inconsiderable  extent ; 
while  a  section  of  the  strata  composing  the  conical  mountains 
thus  lifted  up,  presents  us  with  all  the  varieties  of  inclination, 
contortion,  and  disruption  which  we  find  in  the  rocks  compos 
ing  the  general  crust  of  the  globe.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we 
see,  on  every  side,  evidence  of  the  exertion  of  a  volcanic  power 
in  early  times,  transcending  by  far  its  present  feeble  and  inter 
mittent  action.  How  can  wre  then  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  ele 
vation  of  continents  to  this  same  power.  Such  would  be  the 
occasional  effect,  we  might  presume,  if  the  earth  had  been  in 
a  fluid,  incandescent  state  within,  while  yet  its  crust  was  thin 
and  partially  consolidated. 

It  has  been  for  five  thousand  years,  and  is  still  believed,  by 
nearly  all  men,  that  the  action  of  frost,  rain,  and  streams  of 
water  has  scooped  out  the  existing  valleys  with  which  the  sur 
face  of  continents  is  grooved.  This  belief  has  been  entertain 
ed,  simply  because  men  have  neglected  to  compare  together 
the  cause  and  the  effect.  Had  they  done  this,  they  would  have 
seen  at  once  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  to  produce  the  lat 
ter.  Neither  is  the  opinion  tenable,  that  the  last  universal  de 
luge  formed  most  of  these  valleys ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  that  the  cause  is  disproportionate  to  the  effect.  But  if 
volcanic  power  has  raised  our  continents,  the  extensive  and  deep 
valleys  which  we  usually  find  in  mountainous  districts,  would  be 
the  natural  consequence.  For  we  find  such  valleys  produced 
in  those  regions  where  this  same  agent  is  still  in  operation. 

Have  we  any  means  of  determining  when  all,  or  any,  of  the 
present  continents,  were  raised  from  the  ocean  ?  The  nature 
of  volcanic  action  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  this  look  place 
by  repeated  efforts  of  the  power,  with  intervals  of  repose  ;  just 
as  we  find  earthquakes  at  this  day,  sometimes  raising  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  by  almost  imperceptible  increments.  Oc 
casionally,  however,  when  local  circumstances  had  enabled  the 
repressive  force  to  predominate  for  a  long  time  over  the  ex 
pansive,  a  mighty  'paroxysmal'  effort  of  the  power  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  throw  up  a  continent.  But  there  is  no  rea 
son  to  suppose  that  any  event  of  this  kind  has  taken  place  since 
man  was  placed  upon  the  earth.  The  researches  of  Professor 
Buckland,  as  given  in  his  Reliqui<s  Diluviance,  render  it  proba 
ble  that  our  present  continents,  in  great  part  at  least,  remain 
at  this  day  as  they  were  before  the  Noachian  Deluge.  If, 
however,  it  be  true  that  outliers  of  the  plastic  clay  and  chalk 
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formation  are  found  crowning  the  Savoy  and  Julian  Alps,  it 
would  seem  that  this  immense  chain,  and  probably  with  it  all 
Europe,  were  thrown  up  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  No 
facts  within  our  knowledge  lead  even  to  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
epoch  when  the  other  continents  were  raised  from  the  deep. 
Indeed,  we  place  but  little  reliance  upon  any  observations  that 
have  yet  been  made,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  upon  this  point; 
although  we  do  not  see  why  the  relative  ages  of  different  con 
tinents  may  not  be  as  fairly  within  the  reach  of  geological  re 
searches,  as  the  relative  ages  of  different  rocks. 

We  think  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  elevation  of  continents 
by  an  expansive  force  beneath  them,  to  be  so  conclusive,  that 
every  class  of  geologists,  Neptunians  as  well  as  Vulcanians, 
must  yield  to  it.  Nor  do  we  see  why  the  most  thorough  Wer- 
nerian  might  not  admit  such  an  origin  of  our  continents,  after 
the  deposition  of  all  the  rocks  from  solution  and  diffusion  in 
water.  But  those  who  believe  in  the  igneous  origin  of  the 
unstratified  rocks,  will  be  most  likely  to  adopt  this  opinion. 
According  to  their  views,  it  is  the  protrusion  of  granite  and 
the  trap  rocks  through  the  regular  strata,  that  has  produced  the 
elevation  of  the  higher  parts  of  our  globe,  with  all  the  confu 
sion  and  overturning  of  their  strata.  The  nature  of  these  rocks, 
and  especially  their  mode  of  occurrence,  have  produced  this 
conviction  as  to  their  origin  ;  and  at  this  day  it  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  rapidly  among  European  geologists.  In  re 
spect  to  the  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks,  indeed,  we  do  not 
know  of  the  geologist  of  respectability,  who  presumes  boldly  to 
defend  their  aqueous  origin  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  regard  to  all  the  trap  rocks.  If  any  are  able 
to  sustain  the  Wernerian  opinion  in  regard  to  these  rocks  in 
the  lecture  room,  before  auditors  who  have  never  seen  them 
except  in  hand  specimens,  we  are  confident,  if  they  should  fol 
low  the  example  of  Daubuisson  and  Dauberry,  by  going  forth  to 
an  examination  of  the  trap  rocks  in  their  natural  situation,  they 
would  return,  like  these  able  geologists,  thoroughly  converted. 
Or  were  they  to  sit  down  and  delineate  several  series  of  regular 
horizontal  strata,  as  they  would  be  bent,  broken,  and  elevated, 
by  a  mass  of  melted  rock  forced  through  them  from  beneath ; 
and  then  compare  this  delineation  with  the  section  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  basalt  and  stratified  rocks  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
as  given  by  De  Buch,  and  copied  by  Mr  Scrope,  they  would 
be  astonished,  if  not  convinced,  by  the  striking  coincidence. 
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In  regard  to  the  older  unstratified  rocks,  the  porphyries,  sien- 
ites,  and  granites,  there  is  not  yet  so  universal  a  belief  among 
geologists  of  their  igneous  origin.  And  we  apprehend  that  the 
more  distinctly  crystalline  structure  of  these,  than  of  the  trap 
rocks,  has  produced  more  doubt  on  this  point  in  the  minds  of 
geologists,  than  any  other  circumstance.  For  so  far  as  their 
mode  of  occurrence  is  concerned,  certainly  there  are  no  stronger 
indications  among  the  trap  rocks  of  protrusion  from  beneath, 
than  among  sienite,  porphyry,  and  granite.  But  most  of  the  crys 
tallizations  we  witness,  either  in  nature's  or  the  chemist's  labora 
tory,  take  place  from  solution  in  a  fluid.  And  hence  we  are 
apt  to  refer  examples  of  crystalline  structures  on  a  large  scale,  to 
this  mode  of  production.  But  we  ought  to  recollect  that  crys 
tallization  does  likewise  result  from  igneous  fusion  ;  sometimes 
when  the  substance  is  under  strong  pressure,  and  sometimes 
when  it  is  free  from  pressure.  The  crystalline  structure  of  the 
older  unstratified  rocks  is,  therefore,  no  argument  against  their 
igneous  origin.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  facts,  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  ingredients  of  these  rocks  are  soluble  in  water,  ex 
cept  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  water 
upon  the  globe  is  only  one  fifty-thousandth  part  of  the 
weight  of  its  solid  materials,  seem  to  be  insuperable  objections 
against  the  aqueous  formation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  globe. 

But  we  cannot  in  this  place  enter  into  a  detailed  examina 
tion  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject.  Our  object  is  rather  to 
give  the  views  of  Mr  Scrope  on  some  of  the  points  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  unstratified  rocks.  His  ideas  of  their 
original  identity,  at  least  of  such  of  them  as  are  crystallized, 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract. 

*  It  seems  probable  that  ordinary  granite  composed  of  feldspar, 
quartz,  and  mica,  was  the  original  or  mother  rock,  composing  what 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  general  subterranean  bed  of  heated  crys 
talline  rock,  or  lava. 

'  Circumstances  accompanying  its  intumescence  and  reconsoli- 
dation,  may  be  supposed  in  some  cases  to  have  converted  the  mica 
into  hornblende,  producing  syenite. 

'  A  great  degree  of  comminution,  occasioned  by  the  friction  of 
the  crystalline  particles  on  one  another,  may  have  sometimes  re 
duced  the  granite  to  a  porphyry  ;  small  particles  of  feldspar  alone 
remaining  visible  in  an  apparently  homogeneous  base.  A  still 
further  subdivision,  either  accompanied,  or  not,  by  some  changes 
in  the  combinations  of  the  elementary  particles,  may  have  given 
rise  to  compact  feldspar  (eurite  or  weisstein),  or  serpentine: 
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and  the  recrystallization  of  this  latter  rock,  under  favorable  cir 
cumstances,  to  diallage  rock. 

« The  extreme  disintegration  of  syenitic  granite,  will,  in  the 
same  manner,  have  produced  greenstone,  and  perhaps  the  later 
traps. 

'  There  are  not  perhaps  any  two  of  these  varieties  of  crystalline 
rocks,  which  have  not  been  found  in  nature  passing  into  each 
other,  either  by  sudden  or  gradual  transitions. 

'  It  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  a  rash  conjecture  to  suppose 
them  all  to  have  [been]  derived  from  the  same  original ;  and  it 
certainly  appears  most  probable  that  the  alterations  they  have  un 
dergone  were  the  result  of  the  circumstances  attending  their  rise 
and  protrusion  towards  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  since  we  have  to 
guide  us  in  this  supposition  the  exact  analogy  of  the  congenerous 
crystalline  rocks  produced  under  our  eyes  by  subterranean  expan 
sion,  from  volcanic  vents,  in  which  similar  changes  of  mineral 
characters  indisputably  take  place  during  the  processes  of  emission 
and  consolidation.'  Scrope,  p.  218. 

The  author  supposes  that  granite,  in  some  cases,  was  forced 
through  the  incumbent  laminated  strata,  while  yet  in  a  solid 
state  ;  but  that  in  some  instances  extravasations  of  the  highly 
ignited  mass  took  place,  filling  the  numerous  fissures  that  must 
have  been  produced  in  these  strata  by  the  upward  pressure. 
Where  the  intumescence  was  considerable,  some  variety  of 
trap  rocks  would  be  the  result.  He  also  supposes  that  the  lower 
laminated  strata  (gneiss,  for  example,)  were  sometimes  driven 
upwards  along  with  the  granite,  and  variously  replicated  and 
broken.  Hence  the  remarkable  contortions  which  have  been 
observed  in  this  rock. 

Thus  far  Mr  Scrope  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  proceeded  on 
firm  ground.  The  inquisitive  rnind,  however,  does  not  rest 
satisfied  with  these  somewhat  insulated  deductions  from  geolog 
ical  facts,  but  is  disposed  to  go  farther  back,  and  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  this  internal  ignition  and  fluidity  of  the  globe,  and  es 
pecially  into  the  mode  in  which  the  stratified  rocks  were  pro 
duced  and  deposited  ;  for  in  all  the  remarks  hitherto  made,  it- 
has  been  assumed  that  these  were  previously  consolidated. 
The  author  is  therefore  tempted  into  a  wider  and  more  hypo 
thetical  field,  giving  us  a '  Sketch  of  a  Theory  of  the  Globe.'  It 
is  ingenious  and  interesting ;  but  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  pre 
sent  only  a  condensed  summary. 

The  author  supposes  the  earth  originally  to  have  been  com 
posed,  at  least  to  a  great  depth,  of  granitoidal  matter  in  a  crys- 
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talline  state  ;  and  when  it  reached  its  present  orbit,  or  before, 
(it  having  been,  perhaps,  struck  off  from  the  sun,  as  is  sup 
posed  by  Buffon  and  Laplace,)  the  enormous  pressure  under 
which  it  was  held,  and  by  which  its  crystalline  structure  was 
preserved,  was  partially  or  wholly  removed.  The  consequence 
would  be,  a  violent  expansion  of  the  external  part,  by  which  the 
water  of  crystallization  would  be  suddenly  turned  into  vapor,  and 
this  would  carry  upwards  the  disaggregated,  and  more  or  less 
liquefied  crystals  of  the  quartz,  mica,  and  feldspar.  The  great 
er  the  expansion,  the  more  caloric  would  pass  into  a  latent 
state ;  and  ere  long  the  vapor  must  begin  to  condense  and 
fall  back  towards  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  earth. 

'  And  in  this  manner,  for  a  certain  time,  a  violent  reciprocation 
of  atmospheric  phenomena  must  have  continued.  Torrents  of  va 
por  rising  outwardly  ;  while  equally  tremendous  torrents  of  con 
densed  vapor,  or  rain,  fell  towards  the  earth.  The  accumulation 
of  the  latter  on  the  yet  unstable  and  unconsolidated  surface  of  the 
globe,  constituted  the  primeval  ocean.'  p.  229. 

At  so  high  a  temperature,  this  ocean  must  have  contained  in 
solution,  silex,  the  carbonates,  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
muriate  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  while  large  quantities  of 
the  upper  disintegrated  beds,  particularly  their  mica,  must  have 
been  suspended  in  the  same  fluid.  These  suspended  matters 
must  ere  long  have  begun  to  subside  upon  the  granitic  nucleus 
beneath,  the  quartz  and  feldspar  most  abundantly,  but  carrying 
along  with  them  some  mica.  This  and  the  feldspar  crystals 
would  naturally  arrange  themselves  so"  as  to  have  their  longest 
direction  parallel  to  the  surface  on  which  they  rested.  This 
the  author  conceives  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  gneiss  form 
ation. 

As  this  primeval  ocean  continued  to  cool  and  to  be  less  agi 
tated  by  ebullition,  some  of  the  substances  which  it  held  in  so 
lution  would  begin  to  crystallize  and  mix  with  the  sediment  of 
suspended  matter  which  would  continue  to  deposit  itself. 
Thus  rocks  would  be  formed,  partly  crystalline  and  partly  me 
chanical  ;  such  as  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  the  transition 
slates.  In  some  places,  also,  would  the  saccharoidal  limestones 
result  from  the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  solu 
tion.  After  a  still  farther  reduction  of  temperature,  gypsum 
and  rock  salt  would  be  precipitated  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  solid  envelope  being  thus  at  length  formed  of  the  stratified 
primary,  and  some  of  the  transition  rocks,  a  new  process  would 
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take  place  beneath  it.  The  intensely  heated  nucleus  of  the 
globe  would  still  continue  to  give  off  its  caloric  to  the  surround 
ing  zones  of  rock,  whose  temperature  had  been  greatly  redu 
ced  by  expansion.  As  they  became  heated  again,  the  process 
of  expansion  would  be  resumed.  But  as  the  envelope  of  strat 
ified  rocks,  which  had  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
would  oppose  a  resistance  to  the  expansive  force,  this  would 
go  on  accumulating,  until  the  tenacity  and  weight  of  this  envel 
ope  were  overcome,  when  fissures  would  be  produced,  through 
which  granite,  in  a  solid  or  intumescent  state,  would  be  pro 
truded,  forming  veins,  beds,  and  overlying  masses  of  granite, 
porphyry,  sienite,  and  the  traps. 

In  case  the  fissure  did  not  open  directly  into  the  granitic 
matter  beneath,  and  the  temperature  of  its  sides  was  sufficient 
ly  high,  an  expansion  of  these  sides  would  take  place,  whereby 
the  fissure  would  be  filled  with  granitoidal  rock,  porphyry,  or 
serpentine,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  particular  variety  of  veins  not 
uncommon. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  sides  of  the  fissure  was  lower, 
aqueous  vapor  would  exude,  holding  silex  in  solution,  which 
would  at  length  crystallize,  along  with  other  mineral  and  metal 
lic  matter  sublimed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure,  where 
the  temperature  was  higher.  This  might  have  been  the  origin 
of  many  quartz  and  metallic  veins. 

No  inference  from  geological  facts  is  in  our  opinion  more 
certain,  or  more  generally  admitted,  than  the  one  which  sup 
poses  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  very  many  violent  and  ex 
tensive  inundations  have  taken  place,  by  whose  abrasive  force, 
many  particular  formations,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  globe, 
have  been  greatly  changed.  The  formation  of  the  various  con 
glomerate  rocks  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way.  Ac 
cording  to  the  theory  under  consideration,  these  deluges  com 
menced  their  ravages  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  protrusion  of  the 
granite  through  the  enveloping  strata,  and  every  subsequent 
disruption  and  elevation  of  this  kind,  was  followed  by  a  suc 
cession  of  these  debacles. 

'  These  sudden  and  partial  elevations  of  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  the  other  various  causes  which  at  this  period  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  primitive  ocean,  produced  violent  waves  and 
currents,  which,  broke  up  and  triturated  the  projecting  eminences 
of  its  bottom,  and  distributed  their  fragments  in  alluvial  conglome 
rate  strata,  wherever  the  turbulence  of  these  moving  waters  was 
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partially  checked.  The  surface  of  the  globe  at  this  period  con 
sisted  chiefly  of  mica  schist ;  and  hence  mica  and  granular  quartz 
predominate  greatly  in  the  conglomerates  of  this  epoch  ;  namely, 
in  greywacke  and  granular  quartz  rock.'  p.  236. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  event,  as  the  elevation  of  a  conti 
nent  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  must  produce  a  tremendous 
rush  of  waters  towards  the  antipodes.  A  reflux  would  follow 
this  accumulation,  not  much  less  powerful ;  and  thus  an  oscil 
latory  movement  would  be  communicated  to  the  ocean,  which 
would  continue  for  a  long  time.  Even  during  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon,  the  sea  rose  sixty  feet  above  high  water  mark  at 
Cadiz,  and  along  the  whole  coast  of  Portugal ;  and  was  affect 
ed  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Norway,  and  if  we  remember 
right,  even  in  the  West  Indies.  Similar  effects  have  accom 
panied  earthquakes  in  Peru  and  Calabria.  And  { if  elevations 
of  but  a  few  inches  or  feet  of  vertical  height  produced  oscilla 
tory  movements  in  the  ocean  of  such  violence,  what  must  be 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  elevation  of  a  mountain  range  like  that 
of  the  Alps,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ? ' 

During  the  time  that  the  tide,  produced  by  such  a  cause, 
remained  at  its  highest  or  lowest  mark,  at  any  particular  place, 
the  waters  would  be  comparatively  quiet ;  and  then  the  smaller 
particles  suspended  in  it  would  be  deposited,  and  rocks  pro 
duced  of  a  finer  and  more  homogeneous  texture.  But  when 
the  rush  of  waters  returned,  it  would  bring  along  coarser  frag 
ments  and  produce  conglomerates.  Such  a  supposition  will 
account  for  the  very  numerous  and  perfectly  well  defined  al 
terations,  which  we  so  often  see  in  a  sandstone  formation,  of 
the  finest  shales,  and  the  coarsest  puddingstones ;  a  fact  which 
we  have  always  deemed  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  al 
most  any  other  in  geology. 

The  elevation  of  the  primary  strata  by  the  protruding  granite 
would  probably  raise  some  part  of  them  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  consequently  afford  a  residence  for  animals  and 
vegetables.  Mr  Scrope  supposes  that  some  of  the  marine  ani 
mals,  of  a  simple  structure,  might  have  lived  in  the  ocean  while 
its  temperature  was  yet  no  lower  than  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  In  the  rocks  subsequently  formed,  therefore,  we  should 
expect  to  find  these  vegetables  and  animals  imbedded  ;  as  in 
fact  they  do  occur  in  most  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata. 
These  strata  he  supposes  to  have  been  formed  by  a  succession 
of  occurrences,  such  as  we  have  mentioned.  That  the  unstrati- 
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fied  rocks  have  been  ejected  at  different  and  very  numerous 
epochs,  no  one  will  doubt  who  has  examined  them  in  different 
localities,  and  who  believes  them  to  have  an  igneous  origin. 
And  that  their  protrusion  would  produce  those  tumultuous  agi 
tations  of  the  waters  which  we  have  described,  will  be  equally 
evident  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

'  It  appears  to  me  therefore  on  the  whole/  says  the  author,  '  that 
the  formation  of  the  grand  mineral  masses  of  every  age,  composing 
the  known  crust  of  the  globe,  is  attributable  to  three  primary  modes 
of  production,  distinct  in  their  nature,  but  of  which  the  products 
have  been  mingled  together,  from  circumstances  of  isochronism  or 
collocation.  These  are, 

1.  The  chemical  precipitation  of  various  mineral  substances ; 
but  particularly  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime,  from  a  state  of  solu 
tion  in  the  ocean,  or  other  body  of  water  ;  as  its  temperature  and 
solvent  powers  gradually  decreased. 

2.  The  subsidence  of  particles  of  mineral  matter,  of  various  de 
grees  of  coarseness,  from  a  state  of  suspension  in  the  ocean  or 
other  reservoir,  into  which  they  had  been  taken  up,  either  by  the 
violent  escape  of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  interior  of  the  globe,  by 
the  abrasive  force  of  marine  and  fluviatile  currents,  or  finally  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  shells  of  molluscous  animals,  which  pos 
sessed  the  faculty  of  elaborating  their  coverings  from  the  substances 
they  procured  from  sea  water. 

3.  The  elevation  of  crystalline  matter  through  fissures  in  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  which  had  been  already  formed  in  the  two  for 
mer  modes ;  this  rise  being  occasioned  either  by  the  expansion  of 
a  lower  bed,  in  which  case  the  rock  was  elevated  nearly  in  a  solid 
state  ;  or  by  its  own  intumescence,  owing  to  a  sudden  diminution 
of  compression  ;  in  which  case  the  matter  rose  in  an  imperfectly 
liquid  state,  and  at  a  high  temperature.'     p.  241. 

Geologists  have  generally  been  persuaded,  that  no  cause  now 
in  operation  is  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
which  their  science  discloses.  Cuvier,  especially,  in  per 
haps  the  best  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  that  ever 
was  written,  asserts,  as  the  result  of  his  examinations,  that  '  none 
of  the  agents  nature  now  employs  were  sufficient  for  the  pro 
duction  of  her  ancient  works.'  But  Mr  Scrope,  not  without 
reason,  considers  it  a  very  favorable  circumstance  for  his  theo 
ry,  that,  all  the  modes  by  which  he  supposes  rocks  to  have  been 
produced,  are  still  employed  by  nature  for  the  same  purpose. 
Speaking  of  these  modes  he  says, 

1  They  have  one  immense  advantage  over  most,  perhaps  over  all, 
of  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  as  yet  brought  forward  to  explain 
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the  same  appearances  ;  and  which  speaks  volumes  in  their  favor ; 
and  this  is,  that  they  are  still  in  operation ;  with  diminished  ener 
gy,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  their  nature. 

'  The  first  mode  still  gives  rise  to  calcareous  and  siliceous  rocks 
of  great  solidity,  and  even  of  a  crystalline  texture,  in  the  vicinity 
of  certain  thermal  or  mineral  springs. 

'  The  second  still  produces  strata  of  marls,  sand,  and  gravel,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  inland  lakes,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers  ; 
which  strata  bear  a  very  decided  analogy  to  the  earlier  sandstones 
and  limestones. 

'  The  third  is  in  constant  operation  wherever  volcanoes  break 
out  into  activity,  or  earthquakes  produce  elevations  of  the  solid 
strata.'  p.  242. 

The  author  rejects  the  Huttoman  doctrine,  that  the  strata,, 
which  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  were  subse 
quently  consolidated  by  the  internal  heat ;  and  he  rejects  this 
notion  for  what  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  most  satisfactory 
reason,  namely,  the  occurrence,  in  many  instances,  of  indurated 
strata  above  clay  and  shale.  He  supposes  that  crystallization 
and  desiccation  will  account  for  the  consolidation  of  the  strata. 

And  here  we  would  suggest  an  important  general  distinction 
between  this  theory  of  Scrope  and  Cordier,  and  that  of  Hutton 
and  his  followers.  The  latter  assumed  the  existence  of  an  in 
tense  central  heat,  because  this  would  most  rationally  explain 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  earth's  crust.  The  former 
endeavor  in  the  first  place  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  this 
internal  heat,  from  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  direct 
experiments  on  subterranean  temperature ;  and  having  ascer 
tained  the  laws  by  which  its  operation  is  regulated,  they  infer 
that  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  elevated  continents 
and  produced  all  the  observed  phenomena  of  inclined  and  con 
torted  strata  of  veins,  faults,  slips,  &c.  Mr  Scrope's  attempt 
to  carry  us  back  to  the  origin  of  this  course  of  things,  must  be 
regarded,  like  the  theory  of  Hutton,  as  merely  hypothetical. 

We  have  seen  that  the  advocates  of  central  heat  derive  their 
evidence  of  its  existence  from  two  principal  sources,  volcanoes 
and  subterranean  temperature.  Mr  Scrope's  conclusions  are 
founded  chiefly  upon  the  former,  and  those  of  M.  Cordier  chief 
ly  upon  the  latter ;  neither  of  them,  however,  neglecting  col 
lateral  evidence.  A  learned  geologist  in  this  country,  who  '  ad 
mits  the  igneous  fusion  of  our  planet,'  expresses  the  opinion,  in 
a  cotemporary  Journal,  that  the  best  evidence  of  this  fact  con 
sists  in  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  ejection 
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from  volcanoes,  in  a  state  of  absolute  fusion,  of  glassy  obsidian, 
pumice,  trachytes,  pearlstone,  &c.  from  beneath  the  granitic 
crust  of  the  globe.  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  in  the  £  Annals  of 
Philosophy'  for  November  and  December,  1825,  infers  the  cen 
tral  heat  from  another  very  curious  fact  in  geology,  which  we 
have  not  yet  noticed. 

The  impressions  of  plants,  found  so  abundantly  in  the  coal 
formations  of  the  most  northern  latitudes,  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  able  botanists,  the  products  of  regions  as  warm  at  least 
as  those  between  the  tropics  at  the  present  day.  And  even 
in  the  latest  formations,  in  England,  are  found  remains  of  the 
cocoa  nut  and  other  analogous  vegetables ;  while  the  remains 
of  land  animals,  which  Mr  Buckland  has  shown  were  inhabi 
tants  of  the  same  country  immediately  previous  to  the  last  gen 
eral  deluge,  are  mostly  of  such  species  as  at  present  exist  in 
tropical  climates ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  north 
ern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  we  might  add,  of  North 
America.  It  is  even  asserted,  that  the  older  the  rock  in  which 
these  remains  are  found,  the  more  decidedly  analogous  are  they 
to  plants  and  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  thus  indicating  a 
gradual  diminution  of  temperature  since  the  deposition  of  the 
oldest  secondary  rocks.  From  these  facts  Sir  Alexader  Crich 
ton  infers  the  existence  of  an  internal  heat,  gradually  diminish 
ing  from  the  creation  to  the  present  day. 

His  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  heat  is  interesting,  be 
cause  it  developes  the  germ  of  another  new  theory  of  the  earth, 
which  has  been  recently  broached,  and  is  at  this  moment  main 
tained  by  several  very  able  geologists. 

'  The  nucleus  of  the  globe  consists,'  says  he,  '  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  which  in  the  beginning  of  things 
took  fire  from  the  contact  of  air  and  water,  and  produced,  by  their 
combustion,  granite.  The  latter  retaining  its  temperature  for  a 
very  long  period,  would  impart  to  the  earth  a  source  of  heat  inde 
pendent  of  the  solar  rays,  which  must  have  gone  on  progressively 
diminishing  down  to  the  present  time.'  Dauberry  on  Volcanoes. 
p.  431. 

Without  stopping  to  array  objections  against  this  hypothesis, 
we  would  remark  only,  that  while  the  facts  which  we  have 
stated  in  regard  to  organic  remains  in  northern  latitudes  natu 
rally  suggests  the  idea  of  central  heat,  they  are  most  satisfac 
torily  explained  by  the  theory  of  Scrope  and  Cordier.  The 
former  just  alludes  to  the  subject ;  but,  to  our  surprise,  the  lat- 
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ter  does  not  even  mention  it,  although  it  seems  one  of  the  most 
happy  applications,  and  strongest  confirmations  of  his  theory, 
which  can  be  exhibited. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  expect  that  the  new  theory  of 
the  earth,  adopted  by  some  other  geologist,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  more  than  once  alluded  in  our  remarks,  should 
receive  a  moment's  attention.  This  theory  took  its  rise  from 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  discovery,  a  few  years  since,  of  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths.  Professor  Dauberry, 
in  his  recent  very  able  and  interesting  work  on  Volcanoes,  has 
adopted  it,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  their  explanation.  But 
the  editor  of  the  <  American  Journal  of  Science,'  in  his  review  of 
Dauberry's  work,  has  given,  with  his  characteristic  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  diction,  the  most  full  and  graphic  description 
of  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  seen ;  and  he  has  somewhat 
modified  and  extended  it,  by  some  peculiar  views  of  his  own. 
He  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  alkalies,  earths,  rocks,  ox 
ides,  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets,  the  acids,  salts,  &tc. 

'  If  we  suppose  that  the  first  condition  of  the  created  elements 
of  our  planet,  was  in  a  state  of  freedom,  the  globe  being  a  mass 
of  uncombined  combustibles  and  metals  ;  when  the  waters,  the 
atmosphere,  and  chlorine,  and  iodine,  and  perhaps  hydrogen  were 
suddenly  added,  it  will  be  obvious  from  what  we  now  know  of  the 
properties  of  these  elements,  that  the  collision  would  awaken  dor 
mant  energies,  whose  first  operation  would  be  a  general  and  in 
tense  ignition,  and  a  combustion  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet. 
Potassium,  sodium,  and  phosphorus  would  first  blaze,  and  would 
immediately  communicate  the  heat  necessary  to  bring  on  the  ac 
tion  between  the  other  metals  and  combustibles  in  relation  to  the 
the  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  in  relation  to  each  other.  Thus 
a  general  conflagration  would  be  the  very  first  step  in  chemi 
cal  action,  and  life  not  having  yet  dawned  on  the  planet,  this 
conflagration  would  be  the  step  most  admirably  fitted  to  prepare 
the  globe  for  the  living  beings  by  which  it  was  to  be  peopled. 

*  In  such  circumstances,  there  would  also  be  great  commotion  ; 
steam,  vapors,  and  gases  would  be  suddenly  evolved  in  vast  quan 
tities,  and  with  explosive  violence  ;  the  imponderable  agents,  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and  attraction,  in  various  forms 
would  be  active,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  and  the  recently  oxi 
dated  crust  of  the  earth  would  be  torn  with  violence,  producing 
fissures  and  caverns,  dislocations  and  contortions,  and  obliquity  of 
strata ;  and  it  would  everywhere  bear  marks  of  an  energy  then 
general,  but  now  only  local,  and  occasional.  It  is,  however,  ob 
vious,  that  this  intense  action  would  set  bounds  to  itself;  and  that 
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the  chemical  combinations  would  cease,  when  the  crust  of  the  in 
combustible  matter  thus  formed,  had  become  sufficiently  thick  and 
firm,  to  protect  the  metals  and  combustibles,  from  the  water  and  the 
air,  and  other  active  agents.'  Am.  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  83. 

In  order  to  explain  volcanic  action  at  the  present  day  accord 
ing  to  their  theory,  it  is  supposed  that  occasionally  water  per 
colates  through  this  oxidized  crust  of  the  globe,  penetrating  to 
the  metallic  nucleus  beneath.  This,  it  is  supposed,  would  pro 
duce  intense  ignition,  and  numerous  decompositions ;  from 
which  would  result  all  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 

Mr  Scrope  thinks  that  his  theory  '  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  the  granitic  involucrum  of  the  globe  having  been  pro 
duced  by  the  superficial  oxydation  of  a  metallic  nucleus,' 
agreeably  to  the  above  hypothesis.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
this  hypothesis  *  smells  a  little  of  the  laboratory.'  Now  we  do 
not  feel  as  if  this  were  any  objection  to  it.  Indeed,  had  geo 
logical  theories  exhibited  more  evidence  of  having  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  laboratory,  and  of  having  been  more  thoroughly 
digested  in  the  retort  and  the  crucible,  that  is,  had  they  been 
more  frequently  founded  upon  experiment,  and  less  upon  con 
jecture,  we  think  they  would  have  been  more  permanent  and 
less  extravagant.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  con 
verts  to  the  above  hypothesis  ;  and  one  of  our  difficulties  is  de 
rived  from  the  laboratory.  Since  it  was  proposed,  Berzelius 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  silicium  ;  and  he  finds  that  '  in  its 
densest  state'  (the  stale  in  which  it  would  probably  have  ex 
isted  originally  in  the  earth),  c  it  may  be  made  incandescent  in 
the  air  without  burning  ;  and  it  does  not  undergo  any  change 
in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe.'  And  indeed,  none  of  the  met 
als,  except  potassium  and  sodium,  will  take  fire  by  contact 
with  water.  Now  silex  constitutes  probably  three  quarters  of 
the  solid  crust  of  our  globe ;  while  potassa  and  soda  cannot 
form  the  fiftieth  part;  and  even  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
alkaline  salts  in  the  ocean,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  wheth 
er  the  quantity  of  potassium  and  sodium  could  have  been  suffi 
cient,  in  the  beginning,  by  their  combustion,  to  have  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  other  metals,  with 
which  they  were  mixed  or  alloyed,  sufficiently  high  to  produce 
their  oxydation. 

So  far  as  this  hypothesis  is  applied  to  the  explanation  of  vol 
canic  phenomena,  we  must  regard  it  as  peculiarly  unsatisfactory. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  water,  in  the  first  instance,  could  have 
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penetrated  through  the  oxidized  crust  to  the  metallic  nucleus 
beneath,  and  thus  have  commenced  volcanic  action,  how,  after 
the  surrounding  matter  had  become  so  intensely  heated  as  the 
products  of  volcanoes  shows  us  it  must  be,  could  water  continue 
to  find  its  way,  without  being  vaporized,  to  the  same  spot,  year 
after  year  arid  century  after  century,  so  as  to  produce  a  con 
stant  eruption  of  matter  from  the  same  crater ;  as  takes  place 
in  such  volcanoes  as  Stromboli  and  Kairauea  ? 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  has,  how 
ever,  suggested  a  very  ingenious  addition  to  this  theory.  He 
supposes  the  different  layers  of  metals  and  other  substances  in 
the  earth,  to  constitute  a  vast  galvanic  battery,  in  ceaseless  ac 
tion,  whose  igniting  and  decomposing  power  is  inconceivably 
great.  This,  in  connexion  with  the  causes  we  have  mentioned 
above,  or  even  alone,  he  conceives  to  be  sufficient,  satisfactori 
ly  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 
The  novelty  and  grandeur  of  this  idea  would  incline  us  to  adopt 
it,  did  we  not  feel  that  the  supposition  of  central  heat  and  fluid 
ity  was  more  in  accordance  with  facts,  and  less  incumbered 
with  difficulties. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Our  principal  object 
has  been  to  present  our  readers  with  a  summary  view  of  the 
present  state  of  geological  theories,  particularly  of  the  theory  of 
igneous  internal  fluidity,  with  its  applications  to  the  solution  of 
phenomena.  And  here  would  we  say,  in  the  words  of  Cuvier, 
in  his  analysis  of  Cordier's  Essay  already  referred  to,  that 
1  these  conclusions,  so  important  and  various,  and  many  others, 
which  the  space  allotted  to  us  does  not  permit  us  to  develope, 
result  from  a  fact,  very  simple  in  appearance,  but  the  fecun 
dity  of  which  is  indeed  wonderful ;  namely,  the  sensible  in 
crease  of  temperature  at  tho'se  comparatively  small  depths  to 
which  we  are  able  to  penetrate,  and  the  very  probable  supposi 
tion  that  this  increase  continues  proportionally  to  the  greatest 
depths.'  If  the  fertility  of  its  applications  affords  any  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  theory  of  gravity,  as  is  generally  thought,  we 
do  not  see  why  the  same  argument  may  not  be  urged  in  favor 
of  the  theory  under  consideration.  We  need  not  think  it  strange 
therefore,  that  it  should  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  of  philoso 
phers,  and  indeed  of  all  intelligent  men ;  since  the  grand  argu 
ments  on  which  it  rests,  are  intelligible  to  them,  although  they 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  technical  parts  of  science.  In 
deed,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  this  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
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prevalent  geological  theory  of  the  day, — certainly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  All  decided  Huttonians,  and  most  of 
those  who  have  been  thorough  sceptics  in  respect  to  all  geolo 
gical  theories,  will  be  very  apt  to  give  to  this  their  partial  or 
entire  assent.  And  as  to  the  Wernerians,  we  think  that  some 
indications  will  justify  us  in  the  prediction,  that  most  of  them 
will  ere  long  adopt  the  other  ingenious  theory  which  we  have 
explained,  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  earths  and  alkalies.  We  think,  that  for  a  time  at  least, 
these  two  theories  are  destined  to  divide  the  geological  world  ; 
and  we  should  regard  such  a  change  of  opinion  as  an  important 
step  towards  a  unity  of  views  among  geologists ;  since  these 
theories  are  certainly  not  so  diverse  from  each  other  as  those 
of  Hutton  and  Werner. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  our  present  partiality  for  the 
theory  of  igneous  internal  fluidity.  We  have  been  long  among 
the  number  of  confirmed  sceptics  on  the  whole  subject  of  geo 
logical  hypotheses.  But  we  have  become  wearied  with  hover 
ing  so  long  over  what  seemed  to  us  the  shoreless  ocean  of  un 
certainty  and  conjecture.  We  see  now  something  that  looks 
like  terra  firma  ;  and  we  are  willing  to  try,  if  we  cannot  there 
find  a  little  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  foot.  It  may  prove  a  De- 
los  ;  if  so,  we  have  only  to  spread  our  wings  again,  and  wait 
for  the  emergence  of  the  true  Ararat.  But  we  would  by  no 
means  have  it  understood  that  we  are  so  committed,  in  the  de 
fence  of  this  theory,  as  to  be  determined  to  sink  or  swim  with  it. 
The  history  of  past  theories  of  the  earth  admonishes  us  that  too 
much  scepticism  in  respect  to  them  is  safer  than  too  much 
credulity.  The  present  theory  we  think  explains  five  phenom 
ena  where  any  other  explains  one,  and  therefore  we  prefer  it 
to  any  other  ;  still,  it  requires  a  continuance  of  experiments  and 
observations  to  establish  it  as  firmly  as  the  Newtonian  doctrine 
of  gravitation,  and  we  shall  welcome  any  successful  attempt 
to  substitute  another  theory  which  may  be  more  substantial. 

In  the  application  of  the  igneous  theory,  that  has  been  exam 
ined,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  this  globe.  M.  Cordier, 
however,  has  hazarded  some  bold  and  original  remarks,  upon 
the  extension  of  the  same  principle  to  other  worlds ;  and  in 
deed  to  the  whole  material  universe.  He  has  sustained  these 
conjectures  by  no  facts  ;  yet  in  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  it 
has  seemed  to  us  that  some  circumstances,  relating  to  the  heav 
enly  bodies,  might  lead  an  advocate  of  this  theory  to  conjecture 
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that  changes,  like  those  supposed  to  have  taken  place  within 
our  globe,  may  be  going  on  in  other  worlds.  We  will  just  al 
lude  to  these,  in  order  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  learned  to 
the  subject. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  four  small  planets,  revolv 
ing  between  Mars  arid  Jupiter,  are  the  fragments  of  a  large  one, 
which  once  revolved  in  nearly  the  same  orbit,  and  was  subse 
quently  burst  asunder  by  some  powerful  internal  force.  If  such 
a  refrigerating  process  has  taken  place  in  the  other  planets,  as 
this  theory  supposes  to  be  going  on  in  the  earth,  might  we  not 
presume,  that,  under  possible  circumstances,  such  a  terrific  ex 
plosion  might  take  place  ? 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  astronomers,  that  volcanoes  ex 
ist  in  the  moon.  If  so,  their  origin  is  probably  similar  to  that  of 
those  existing  on  this  earth. 

Those  fragments  of  solid  meteors,  that  are  not  unfrequently 
projected  to  the  earth,  bear  evident  marks  of  fusion.  Indeed, 
the  whole  body  of  the  meteor,  when  near  its  perigee,  appears 
usually  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

The  sun  itself,  what  is  it,  but  an  immense  globe  of  liquid 
fire  ?  Such  certainly  does  it  appear  to  be,  as  seen  through  the 
most  powerful  telescopes.  And  its  spots,  what  are  they  but 
an  incipient  crust,  beginning  to  form  over  its  surface,  but  which 
is  merged  again,  after  a  certain  time,  in  the  fiery,  and  perhaps 
agitated  ocean  beneath,  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  cooled  to 
allow  its  complete  formation  ?  And  the  zodiacal  light,  what  is 
it,  but  the  elastic  vapors  which  are  driven  from  the  sun's  intense 
ly  heated  mass,  and  which,  partaking  of  the  sun's  rotatory  mo 
tion,  have  assumed  a  figure  so  oblate  as  to  become  almost  len 
ticular. 

The  appearance  of  comets  is  extremely  chaotic.  The  ne 
bulosity  that  surrounds  them,  becomes  more  dense  towards 
their  centres  ;  and  in  some  instances  distinct  nuclei  are  visi 
ble  ;  but  out  of  sixteen,  which  Dr  Herschel  examined  with  his 
powerful  telescope,  he  could  discover  nuclei  in  only  two;  and 
lie  actually  saw  the  fixed  stars  directly  through  the  centres  of 
some  of  them.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  this  astrono 
mer  is  of  opinion,  thai  these  bodies  are  self-luminous.  Where  the 
nucleus  was  visible,  it  had  a  well  defined,  circular  disk,  shining 
in  every  part,  without  any  of  the  defalcation  which  it  ought 
to  exhibit,  did  it  shine  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.  Now, 
who,  that  has  read  Mr  Scrope's  hypothesis  of  the  manner  in 
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which  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  first  formed  over  the  liquid, 
fiery  mass,  does  not  see,  in  this  description  of  comets,  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  state  of  our  globe,  when  its  ignited  materi 
als,  liberated  from  their  pressure,  were  expanding,  and  im 
mense  volumes  of  vapor  and  gas  were  rushing  outwards  and 
forming  a  vast  atmosphere,  self-luminous  through  the  ignited 
particles  carried  up  with  it,  or  by  the  coruscations  of  the  elec 
tric  fluid.  In  some  of  the  comets,  the  ignited  central  mass  is 
visible ;  in  others,  of  less  size,  all  the  materials  seem  to  have 
been  dissipated,  so  that  the  stars  are  visible  through  them. 
Nevertheless,  on  Mr  Scrope's  theory,  we  can  predict  that  even 
these  may  yet  become  solid,  habitable  globes ;  and  who  knows, 
but  that  when  they  are  prepared  for  inhabitants,  the  fiat  of  the 
Almighty  may  cause  them  to  revolve  in  circular  orbits,  like  the 
planets,  around  some  distant  sun,  and  fill  them  with  new  races 
of  happy  beings  ! 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  resemblance  between  comets 
and  nebula?  ;  and  indeed,  Dr  Herschel,  in  some  of  his  latest 
remarks  on  the  subject,  *  concludes  them  to  be  peculiar  con 
densed  matter,  and  supposes  that  they  may  constitute,  or  be 
come,  comets.'  We  might,  therefore,  apply  to  these  nebulae, 
remarks  similar  to  those  which  we  have  made  upon  comets. 

Thus  much  in  illustration  of  the  sage  maxim  of  Hermes; 
cv^inndri  tlvcet,  ra  UVM  jot?  xonw,  there  is  a  correspondence  between 
things  above  and  things  below.  We  close  with  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  M.  Cordier's  Essay. 

'  We  shall  now  be  permitted  to  repeat,  that  it  is  not  through  the 
spirit  of  system  that  the  notion  of  a  central  fire  is  restored.  It  is 
in  spite  of  system  :  in  spite  of  many  prejudices.  This  revolution 
of  opinion  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  facts.  It  results  from 
diligent  study,  profoundly  devoted  to  phenomena  of  very  differ 
ent  kinds.  We  cannot,  in  particular,  believe,  that  it  is  by  chance, 
that  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geology  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  in  following  routes  so  different.  We  can  say,  there 
fore,  without  fear  of  advancing  too  far,  that  the  hypothesis,  of 
which  the  sciences  seem  to  stand  in  equal  need,  already  presents 
the  characters  of  a  substantial,  fundamental  principle ;  and  every 
thing  presages,  that  it  will  have  an  influence  on  the  theory  of  the 
earth,  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  great  principle  of  gravitation  upon 
the  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

'  If  it  is  proved  that  the  earth  is  not  an  inert  mass,  as  has  for  a 
long  time  been  supposed ;  if  the  appearance  of  inertness  is  owing 
to  the  tardiness  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  their  feeble  intensity  ; 
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if  all  is  laboring  and  moving  within,  as  all  is  labor  and  move 
ment  without,  we  arrive  at  a  result  of  the  highest  importance, 
since  it  seems  applicable  to  all  the  celestial  bodies  ;  and  thus  we 
obtain  stronger  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  great  principle  of  univer 
sal  instability,  which  was  announced,  or  dimly  seen,  by  Newton 
and  other  philosophers ;  a  principle,  superior  to  those  grand  rules, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  constituting  exclu 
sively  the  laws  of  nature,  from  the  security  which  we  see  in  it, 
above  the  longest  and  apparently  perfect  revolutions  of  the  solar 
system  ;  a  principle,  which  appears  to  rule  the  universe,  even  in 
its  smallest  parts ;  which  incessantly  modifies  all  things,  which 
changes,  or  misplaces  them,  and  without  return  ;  and  which  car 
ries  them  along,  through  the  immensity  of  ages,  to  new  ends, 
which  human  intelligence  cannot  certainly  penetrate,  but  of  which 
it  may  nevertheless  be  proud  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity.' 
pp.  90-92. 


ART.  II. — The  Substance  of  Two  Reports  of  the  Faculty  of 
Amherst  College  to  the  Board  of  Trustees }  with  the  Doings 
of  the  Board  thereon.  Amherst.  1827. 

THE  subject  of  education  has  of  late  excited  so  much  of 
the  public  attention,  that  no  apology  will  be  required  by  our 
readers,  if  we  occasionally  introduce  it  to  their  consideration. 
It  is  well  known  to  all,  that  the  system  of  education  in  this 
country,  in  all  its  departments,  has  been  for  some  time  the 
object  of  severe  scrutiny  ;  that  new  text-books  have  been 
multiplied  in  all  branches  of  study,  and  new  views  of  instruc 
tion  been  adopted  by  teachers  ;  that  seminaries  have  been 
founded  on  new  plans,  and  that,  in  their  zeal  for  improvement, 
our  older  institutions  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  desire  of  reform  which  pervades  the  community,  and  are 
now' meditating  important  changes.  We  avail  ourselves,  there 
fore,  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  public  notice,  which 
the  Faculty  of  Amherst  College  have  given  of  an  innovation  on 
the  long  established  usages  of  the  American  colleges,  to  offer 
our  views  on  some  of  the  changes  proposed  in  our  system  of 
collegial  education.  In  the  remarks  which  we  shall  make,  we 
design  nothing  unfriendly  to  an  institution  which  is  supported 
by  a  large  amount  of  influence.  We  propose  to  discuss  a 
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subject  of  general  interest  to  all  the  colleges  of  our  land,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  and  in  what  way,  they  may  respond  to  the 
loud  calls,  which  are  sounded  from  all  sides  with  an  energy 
which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  which  demand  of  them  an  im 
portant  change  in  their  system  ;  a  change,  in  which  the  institu 
tion  here  named,  though  the  youngest,  has  at  a  single  leap- 
reached  a  point,  which  the  oldest  institutions  have  not  thought 
of  attaining,  and  which,  from  the  deliberate  caution  of  age, 
they  would  perhaps  view,  as  placed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reform,  and  within  the  borders  of  doubtful  innovation. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  this  discussion,  we  think  it 
best  to  state,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  can,  the  circum 
stances  under  which  the  zeal  for  improvements  in  education1 
has  arisen  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  so  as  to  give  our 
readers  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  as  it  has  presented  itself 
to  our  minds. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  may  consider  the  youth  of 
a  country  as  divided,  in  reference  to  the  objects  to  be  effected 
by  a  system  of  education,  into  three  classes.  The  first  em 
braces  those,  who  are  designed  for  professional  or  literary  and 
scientific  life,  and  who  therefore  need  the  best  education  that 
can  be  obtained  ;  the  second,  those  who,  preparing  for  com 
mercial  and  other  pursuits  demanding  enterprise  and  wide 
information,  do  not  require  an  education  so  extensive  as  those 
before  mentioned  ;  the  last  class  is  composed  of  those,  who 
are  designed  for  the  ordinary  employments  of  the  mechanic 
and  agriculturist,  and  whose  education  has  fully  answered  its 
purpose,  when  it  has  prepared  them  to  pursue  with  intelligence 
their  respective  occupations. 

In  Great  Britain,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  means  of 
education  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  universities ;  the  gram 
mar  schools,  which  were  particularly  designed  to  prepare  youth 
for  the  universities ;  and  the  common  parish  schools,  which, 
though  most  widely  diffused  in  Scotland,  are,  as  appears  from 
recent  and  careful  investigations,  even  there  very  far  from 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  community.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
few  other  institutions,  such  as  the  private  academies  established 
for  the  education  of  Dissenters,  who  are,  in  fact,  excluded  from 
the  universities ;  but  the  course  of  education  pursued  at  these 
institutions  corresponded  in  general  with  that  adopted  in  our 
colleges  ;  so  that  no  general  provision  was  made  for  the  wants 
of  youth  designed  for  commercial  and  active  pursuits. 
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In  Scotland,  about  thirty  years  since,  a  desire  of  improve 
ment  showed  itself,  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  cause  of 
general  intelligence.  At  Glasgow  a  project  was  started  for 
giving  instruction  to  persons  engaged  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
A  public  course  of  lectures  was  given  for  their  benefit  by 
Dr  Birkbeck,  which  artisans  were  invited  to  attend.  The  plan 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  Though  it  was  long  before 
the  public  could  be  persuaded  of  the  importance  or  practica 
bility  of  elevating  the  unlettered  mechanic  above  the  character 
of  a  mere  machine,  in  time  prejudices  were  overcome.  In, 
1821  the  School  of  Arts,  as  it  was  called,  was  established  at 
Edinburgh,  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  the  community 
in  the  principles  of  their  respective  arts  by  lectures  from  dis 
tinguished  professors.  The  example  was  soon  followed  in 
London  in  the  foundation  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and 
has  by  this  time  been  imitated  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  consider 
able  towns  of  England.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  individual 
who  has  done  the  most  to  open  sources  of  valuable  knowledge 
to  this  class  of  society  is  Mr  Brougham.  In  laying  before  the 
English  public  the  importance  and  practicability  of  a  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  has  reared  the  best  and 
most  durable  monument  of  his  usefulness  and  fame.  By  de 
scending,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  in 
accommodation  to  the  prevailing  estimate  of  the  value  of  such 
labors,  by  descending  from  his  proud  elevation  in  the  English 
parliament,  to  study  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor,  and  to 
devise,  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  ways  and  means  of 
throwing  the  light  of  intelligence  and  science  into  their  obscure 
dwellings,  once  the  neglected  abodes  of  ignorance,  he  has  set 
a  noble  example  to  men  of  the  highest  name,  to  prove,  that, 
if  they  would  consult  the  best  welfare  of  their  country,  the  in 
terests  of  education  are  worthy  of  their  profound  concern. 

Before  the  period  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  same 
general  features  were  to  be  observed  in  the  system  of -educa 
tion  on  the  continent,  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  that  which 
prevailed  in  England.  There  was  a  similar  provision  made 
for  the  poorer  classes,  though  to  a  far  less  degree,  and  for 
those  who  were  designed  for  the  universities,  while  the  inter 
mediate  classes  were  left  without  any  public  provision  for 
their  instruction.  On  the  return,  however,  of  a  general  peace 
in  1815,  a  zeal  for  improvements  in  education  was  soon  mani 
fested.  In  France,  in  particular,  the  system  of  common 
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schools  received  great  attention ;  men  distinguished  for  rank 
and  learning,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  De  Gerando, 
participated  in  exertions  for  their  improvement ;  and  schools  for 
mutual  instruction  have  now  been  for  several  years  extensively 
established  not  only  in  that,  but  in  every  kingdom  of  the  con 
tinent.  Primary  schools  are  rapidly  extending  through  the 
vast  dominions  of  Russia ;  and  even  in  the  capital  of  Siberia,  a 
high  school  of  much  respectability  is  in  successful  operation. 
But  as  France,  more  than  seven  centuries  since,  led  the  way  in 
the  great  subject  of  education,  and  in  her  renowned  university 
furnished  the  model  of  all  the  other  European  universities,  so 
in  these  last  days,  more  than  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
has  she  given  increased  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  under 
the  imperial  government,  in  one  respect  advanced  beyond 
England ;  we  refer  to  the  means  of  education  provided  for 
those,  who  were  to  engage  in  the  active  business  of  life. 

More  than  sixty  years  since  an  academical  institution  was 
founded  at  Soreze  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  in  which  a 
highly  liberal  and  extended  course  of  studies  was  established 
under  the  superintendence  of  able  professors,  and  the  pupils 
were  permitted  to  pursue  such  branches  as  might  be  designated 
by  their  friends.  The  greatest  advance  in  this  part  of  the 
French  system  of  education  was  made  urTder  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Polytechnic  and  Normal 
schools,  that  for  a  time  superseded  the  old  schools,  in  which 
Latin  and  Greek  alone  were  taught.  These  new  institutions, 
under  his  patronage,  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the  ablest  men, 
attained  in  a  few  years  the  highest  celebrity,  and  were  of  great 
value  in  their  influence  on  the  cause  of  education,  of  science, 
and  letters.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  they  were 
abolished,  and  the  reigning  dynasty,  by  giving  the  Jesuits  the 
exclusive  control  of  education,  checked  the  progress  of  im 
provement,  and  seemed  to  carry  France  back  into  a  former 
age.  The  public  attention  is,  however,  now  much  directed  to 
this  part  of  the  system  of  education.  The  '  Society  of  Christian 
Morals'  at  Paris  awarded,  in  1824,  a  prize  of  three  hundred 
dollars  to  the  author  of  a  dissertation  on  the  following  question  ; 
1  Is  there  not  in  our  system  of  public  instruction  between  the 
primary  schools  and  colleges  a  chasm,  which  it  would  be  use 
ful  to  supply  by  establishments  of  a  special  nature  ?  What 
would  be  the  advantage  of  such  establishments,  and  what  organ 
ization  and  plan  of  studies  ought  to  be  adopted  in  them  ? 5 
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The  most  enlightened  men  now  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  establishment  of  seminaries  similar  to  those,  which  the 
active  genius  of  Napoleon  called  into  being;  and  now  that  the 
Jesuits  have  lost  the  control  of  the  literary  institutions,  they 
have  reason  to  anticipate  the  speedy  effect  of  more  liberal 
views  of  the  great  purposes  of  education.  Several  institutions, 
however,  are  now  in  operation  in  France  for  the  benefit  of 
those  engaged  in  the  common  occupations  of  life,  such  as  the 
Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades,  at  which  many  pupils  are  sup 
ported  from  the  royal  treasury.  A  practical  School  of  Mines 
has  been  for  some  time  established,  where  gratuitous  instruc 
tion  is  given  in  Mineralogy  and  the  various  operations  of 
Mining.  Free  courses  of  lectures  on  Mechanics  and  Chemis 
try,  as  applied  to  the  arts  and  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life,  were  founded  at  Paris  in  1819.  The  king  of  France 
has,  within  a  few  years,  expended  more  than  a  million  of 
francs  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  those,  who 
wish  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Agri 
culture.  Few  institutions,  comparatively  speaking,  like  these 
we  have  spoken  of,  are  found  in  the  other  continental  king 
doms  ;  we  would  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  those  of 
Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi,  and  others  on  the  same  plan,  in 
which  are  found  ample  means  of  education  for  all  ranks,  from 
the  common  laborer  to  the  prince. 

In  returning  to  England,  we  find,  as  a  natural  effect  of  the 
efforts  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  that  the  public  attention  has  been  of  late  much  directed 
to  the  importance  of  providing  means  of  education  for  such  as 
are  unable  to  obtain,  or  do  not  require,  an  education  at  the 
universities,  and  whose  wants  are  not  well  supplied  by  any  ex 
isting  establishments.  In  1826,  a  meeting  was  held  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  seminary  for  instruction  in  com 
mercial  and  professional  science.  Much  discussion  and  much 
inquiry  have  at  length  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a  new 
university,  which  will  fully  supply  what  is  certainly  a  great 
defect  in  the  English  system  of  education.  This  institution, 
as  is  well  known,  will  throw  open  its  doors  to  all  who  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  what  forms  the  business  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  English  population,  the  pursuits  of  mercantile 
life  ;  though  a  prominent  object  in  its  establishment  was,  to  pro 
vide  the  best  means  of  education,  both  liberal  and  professional, 
for  those  designed  for  Medicine  and  the  Law. 
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Taking  then  a  general  view  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  education  in  Europe,  which  we  have  gleaned  from 
various  sources,  it  appears,  that,  until  a  recent  period,  means 
of  education  were  provided  for  the  poorer  classes  in  the  com 
mon  branches  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  those  who  were 
preparing  themselves  for  professional  or  literary  life,  while  an 
intermediate  class,  composed  of  such  as  were  to  engage  in 
active  pursuits,  like  those  of  the  merchant,  the  agricultur 
ist,  and  head  manufacturer,  had  no  public  provision  made  for 
them,  and  their  education  was  left  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of 
private  concern  ;  that,  however,  within  a  few  years  public  at 
tention  has  been  called  to  this  important  deficiency  ;  and  that 
measures  are  now  in  active  operation,  which  will  open  to  this 
large  portion  of  every  community  the  sources  of  a  competent 
education. 

This  spirit  of  improvement  in  education  has  been  caught  in 
this  country.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  about 
the  defects  in  our  systems  of  collegial  discipline,  and  about 
the  importance  of  practical  education.  We  do  not  intend  to 
assert,  that  the  complaints  which  have  been  uttered  are  without 
foundation,  nor  that  great  improvements  may  not  be  made  in 
the  long  established  usages  of  our  highest  literary  institutions. 
It  is,  however,  believed,  that  prevailing  opinions  have  been 
adopted  with  less  reflection,  than  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded ;  and  that  the  zeal  for  reform  is  not  tempered  with 
sufficient  caution  and  discrimination.  We  shall,  therefore, 
suggest  a  few  considerations  to  show,  that  there  is  a  wide  dif 
ference  in  the  circumstances  under  which  these  opinions  have 
arisen  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  an  institution  in  this  country, 
which  corresponds  to  an  European  university.  An  European 
university  is  designed  for  those,  who,  having  completed  an  ex 
tensive  course  of  study  at  the  grammar  school,  or  gymnasium, 
are  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  professions,  or  for 
literary  pursuits.  There  is,  however,  an  important  difference, 
though  not  in  theory,  yet  existing  in  practice,  between  the 
English  and  the  continental  universities.  The  latter  are  resorted 
to  by  all  students  in  the  three  professions  ;  and  whether  we 
regard  the  spirit  which  pervades  them,  or  the  means  of  instruc 
tion  which  they  afford,  we  are  not  aware,  that  they  are  ob 
noxious  to  the  censures  of  the  most  earnest  zealots  in  the  cause 
of  reform.  The  English  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
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their  stupendous  libraries  and  ample  apparatus,  are  resorted 
to  by  those  only,  who  wish  to  accomplish  themselves  by  a 
course  of  education,  chiefly  confined  to  classical  and  mathe 
matical  studies,  or  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  church. 
Not  that  in  these  venerable  seats  of  learning,  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences  and  the  various  departments  of  literature  are 
not  made  the  subjects  of  learned  lectures  by  able  scholars, 
but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  predominance  given  to  certain 
studies  to  the  neglect  of  others,  and  of  defects  in  their  modes 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  other  causes,  which  it  is  here  un 
necessary  to  enumerate,  they  do  not  offer  to  any,  except  those 
we  have  mentioned,  sufficient  inducements  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  advantages.  A  few  facts,  stated  in  a  recent  number 
of  our  journal,  show  that,  in  regard  to  professional  education, 
they  are  in  their  operation  confined  to  the  church  alone.  The 
unhappy  influence  of  this  circumstance  on  the  legal  and  medi 
cal  professions  is  obvious  to  all,  and  has  been  long  the  subject 
of  deep  regret.  To  remedy  this  evil  is  a  prominent  object  of 
the  London  University. 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  show  the  principal 
causes  of  the  loud  complaints  which  our  English  brethren  have 
made  against  their  universities.  Now  it  should  be  recollected  by 
those  who  are  disposed  to  censure  the  system  of  education  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  that  these  institutions  differ  essentially 
from  the  institutions  of  the  same  name  in  England,  and  are  not 
liable  to  the  objections  justly  made  against  them.  Our  colleges 
are  designed  to  give  youth  a  general  education,  classical,  lite 
rary,  and  scientific,  as  comprehensive  as  an  education  can  well 
be,  which  is  professedly  preparatory  alike  for  all  the  profes 
sions.  They  afford  the  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  branches, 
with  which  it  is  desirable  for  a  youth  to  have  a  general  ac 
quaintance  before  directing  his  attention  to  a  particular  course 
of  study,  while  professional  studies  are  pursued  at  separate 
institutions,  the  law,  divinity,  and  medical  schools  dispersed 
over  the  land.  Although,  therefore,  there  may  be  defects  in 
our  system  of  collegial  education,  it  has  few  of  the  defects 
which  exist  in  that  of  the  English  universities. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  another  consideration, 
which  should  have  been  taken  into  view  before  adopting,  in 
this  country,  the  reasoning  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Europe.  In  England  and  France,  there  were  no  intermediate 
seminaries  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the  universities  ; 
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with  us,  there  always  have  been.  Our  academies  and  private 
schools  are  not  like  the  grammar  schools  of  England.  They 
are  not  Westminster  or  Eton  schools,  established  solely  to  pre 
pare  young  men  for  the  colleges  or  universities.  In  some  of 
them -the  classical  is  separated  from  the  English  department, 
and  in  the  latter  youth  are  taught  all  the  branches  of  an  English 
education,  which  are  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  become  well 
informed  merchants  and  farmers  and  mechanics ;  and  in  most 
of  them  the  studies  suitable  for  preparing  the  pupils  for  active 
life  are  the  principal  object  of  attention.  We  do  not  say, 
that  they  have  supplied  the  wants  of  the  community  in  these 
respects ;  but  they  form  a  feature  in  our  system  of  education, 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  Europe  until  a  very  recent  period, 
and  their  defects  are  not  so  much  in  their  theory,  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  into  execution.  One  of  these 
institutions  we  might  mention,  which  enrolls  on  its  catalogue 
many  of  our  highest  names,  and  which  is  amply  furnished  with 
the  means  of  efficient  instruction  in  both  the  departments  of  an 
extended  classical  and  English  education.  The  recent  estab 
lishment  of  high  schools  in  our  principal  towns,  is  an  important 
advance  in  the  cause  of  education  among  us ;  affording,  as 
they  do,  to  the  poorest  class  of  the  community  advantages, 
which  heretofore  could  not  be  obtained  except  at  the  best  en 
dowed  academies.  Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  complaints 
made  by  English  writers  against  a  liberal  education,  as  it  is 
termed,  have  been  reiterated  in  this  country  too  readily,  and 
without  considering  sufficiently  the  circumstances,  which  make 
the  actual  state  of  education  among  us  very  different  from  what 
it  is  among  them. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  course,  which  im 
provements  in  education  are  taking  among  us,  and  the  changes 
which  are  proposed  in  the  usages  of  our  colleges.  And  here 
we  would  remark,  that  in  no  country  is  there  a  wider  field  for 
displaying  the  power  of  education  than  in  this  ;  and  no  friend 
to  his  country  would  indulge  the  thought,  that  its  operations  in 
regard  to  any  class  of  society  should  be  fettered  by  usages, 
however  sanctioned  by  age.  For  whatever  situation  he  may 
be  designed,  the  youth  ought  to  have  access  to  the  best  and 
most  effectual  means  of  preparation.  If  he  is  to  engage  in  me 
chanical  employments,  let  him  be  thoroughly  taught  the  princi 
ples  of  his  art,  that  he  may  become  an  intelligent  workman,  well 
versed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  able  to  avail  himself  most 
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efficiently  of  her  aid.  If  he  is  to  be  an  agriculturist,  let  him 
not  be  contented  to  till  his  land  as  his  fathers  have  done  be 
fore  him,  but  be  enabled,  by  a  skilful  application  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  science,  to  triumph  over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and, 
with  more  truth  than  ever  before,  to  subdue  the  earth.  If  he 
is  to  be  a  merchant,  let  him  become  acquainted  with  the  lan 
guages  of  foreign  nations,  and  be  well  versed  in  the  great  prin 
ciples  which  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  new 
science  has  sprung  into  being,  which  peculiarly  invites  his  at 
tention  and  regard.  Is  he  to  engage  in  professional  or  literary 
life  ?  Throw  open  to  him  the  avenues  of  science  and  litera 
ture,  that  by  rigid  discipline  he  may  be  prepared  to  exercise 
his  high  vocation  with  honor  to  himself  and  the  community. 

Such  views  of  education  have  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  been 
fully  appreciated  in  this  country  until  a  recent  period.  The 
consequence  of  a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  great  objects  of  education  has  been  to  give  rise  to  a  new 
kind  of  institutions  among  us.  We  refer  to  those,  which  are 
designed  to  give  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer  and  agricul 
turist  a  thorough  training  in  those  scientific  principles,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  them  in 
their  labors.  The  first  institution  of  this  kind  was  established 
at  Gardiner,  in  Maine ;  and  others  have  been  founded  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  or  are  in  contemplation.  Viewing 
such  institutions  in  connexion  with  our  best  academies  and  our 
high  schools,  and  taking  into  consideration  also  the  interest  felt 
in  their  improvement,  we  may  say  without  boasting,  that  the 
wants  of  the  class  of  active  men  in  regard  to  education  are  even 
now  better  supplied  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  But  the 
zeal  for  improvement  does  not  stop  here  ;  it  is  extending  to  our 
higher  institutions.  The  public  are  directing  their  eyes  to  our 
colleges,  and  the  feeling  is  prevalent,  that  they  ought  to  admit 
to  their  advantages  such,  as  may  pursue  a  course  of  education 
having  a  more  direct  reference  to  their  future  calling,  than  is 
deemed  consistent  with  the  established  routine  of  studies. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  inutility  of  a  course 
of  education,  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future  pro 
fession  in  life.  In  regard  to  such  remarks,  so  far  as  they  re 
late  to  our  colleges,  we  will  offer  a  few  suggestions,  though  the 
subject  would  admit  of  an  extended  discussion.  We  appre 
hend,  that  these  remarks  are  often  made  without  sufficient  re 
flection  on  the  design  of  these  institutions.  They  profess  noth- 
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ing  more  than  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  study  of  the  pro 
fessions.  The  question  than  respecting  such  institutions  is,  what 
course  of  mental  discipline  will  best  effect  this  object ;  and  it 
is  idle  to  think  of  adapting  the  academic  course  to  the  future 
profession  in  any  other  way,  than  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
studies,  as  will  best  prepare  the  young  men  for  their  profes 
sional  education,  and  for  that  kind  of  exercise  to  which  their 
mental  powers  are  to  be  put  in  after  life.  The  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  which  have  as  direct  a  bearing  on  the  future  calling 
as  any  can  have,  do  not  teach  trades  ;  their  pupils  must,  not 
withstanding  the  advantages  which  they  afford,  serve  a  regular 
apprenticeship.  Precisely  so  must  it  be  with  our  colleges. 
Improve  them,  change  their  system  as  much  as  we  may,  they 
will  not,  unless  they  are  transformed  into  universities  on  the 
same  plan  with  those  of  Europe,  supersede  the  necessity  of 
our  law,  medical,  and  divinity  schools.  They  only  lay  the 
foundation,  on  which  the  student  may  afterwards  build.  And 
when  we  survey  the  wide  range  of  inquiry  which  each  of  the 
professions  opens  before  him  who  would  reap  its  highest  hon 
ors,  when  we  reflect  on  the  high  intellectual  discipline  which 
it  requires,  and  consider  that  the  routine  of  studies  adopted  at 
our  colleges  is  in  its  main  particulars  what  professional  learn 
ing  and  experience  have  for  ages  prescribed  as  a  fit  prepara 
tion  for  professional  studies,  who  will  undertake  to  assert  with 
confidence  of  any  one  of  the  branches  taught  at  our  colleges, 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  future  lawyer  or  physician  or  divine  ; 
that  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  lost ;  that  it  should  be  expunged 
from  the  code  ?  When  deciding  on  a  general  course  for  all 
three  of  the  professions,  much  less,  we  believe,  can  any  one 
affirm,  that  the  one  pursued  at  our  colleges  requires  important 
changes. 

But  one  department  of  study  is  in  reality  the  chief  cause  of 
all  the  complaints  made  against  our  academic  course,  and  this 
not  because  it  is  not  allowed  to  have  its  merits  and  high 
merits  too,  but  because  it  requires  time  and  diligence,  while 
a  shorter  way,  it  is  thought,  might  be  formed  of  getting  into  the 
business  of  life.  The  rage  of  the  present  day  is  to  leave  the 
great  high  way  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  trodden  for  ages, 
and  seek  out  bypaths,  which  will  lead  the  traveller  to  the  end 
of  his  journey  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor.  The  tendency 
of  such  opinions  is,  we  believe,  to  give  currency  to  a  superficial 
education.  Much  may  be  done  without  doubt  in  the  way  of 
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improving  methods  of  instruction  ;  and  in  this  respect  we  would 
shorten  the  avenues  of  knowledge  as  much  as  possible  ;  but 
we  must  look  with  suspicion  on  those  who  say  to  the  passer  by, 
Turn  not  in  here,  go  not  there  ;  when  thousands  have  found, 
that  those  same  ways  open  upon  scenes,  rich  in  every  attrac 
tion  that  can  reward  the  traveller  for  his  pains. 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  claims  of  the  ancient 
languages  to  the  attention  of  all  youth,  who  are  preparing  for 
professional  or  literary  life.  We  have  no  overweening  venera 
tion  for  ancient  usage  ;  but  we  believe  the  old  opinion  to  be  a 
good  one,  that  to  high  success  in  literature  or  the  professions, 
to  form  such  men  as  Clarke,  Mansfield,  Burke,  Canning,  Gre 
gory,  or  Good,  a  liberal  education,  using  the  expression  in  its 
common  acceptation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  important.  We 
cannot  believe,  that  the  most  distinguished  names  that  have 
adorned  the  three  professions,  the  statesmen  who  have  guided 
the  policy  of  their  age,  and  the  most  eminent  scholars  whose 
writings  now  form  our  standard  works  in  science  and  literature, 
ever  looked  back  on  the  time,  spent  in  their  classical  education, 
as  lost  to  them  ;  and  that  they  would  warn  those,  who  would 
imitate  their  high  example,  and  who  aspire  to  reach  the  eminence 
which  they  attained,  to  avoid  the  path  in  which  they  walked  dur 
ing  the  years  of  their  pupilage.  In  England  notwithstanding  the 
clamor  raised  against  the  universities,  the  value  of  a  classical  edu 
cation  (and  we  do  not  assert  it  unadvisedly)  is  still  felt  by  pro 
fessional  men  with  undiminished  force.  The  London  University 
is  mainly  designed  to  afford  the  means  of  a  liberal  education  to 
the  legal  and  medical  professions.  For  ourselves  therefore  we 
doubt  much,  whether  our  own  college  course  of  study  requires 
any  great  modification,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  mode  of 
instruction,  which  should  undoubtedly  be  more  thorough  and  ef 
ficient.  There  is  no  danger  of  having  the  standard  of  profes 
sional  education  too  high.  No  young  man  should  commence 
a  preparation  for  the  responsible  duties  of  a  profession  with  the 
idea,  that  he  has  but  little  to  do.  Let  him  be  made  to  per 
ceive,  that  he  has  a  long  and  laborious  duty  before  him,  and 
his  exertions  will  correspond  to  the  occasion  which  calls  them 
forth.  What  Quintilian  says  of  eloquence,  may  be  applied 
with  equal  force  to  eminence  in  any  pursuit.  ( Nam  est  certe 
aliquid  consummata  eloquentia  ;  neque  ad  earn  pervenire  natura 
humani  ingenii  prohibet.  Quod  si  non  contingat,  altius  tamen 
ibunt,  qui  ad  summa  nitentur,  quam  qui,  praesumpta  desperatione 
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quo  velint  evadendi,  protinus  circa  ima  subsliterint.'  Did  our 
limits  permit,  we  would  devote  more  time  to  this  topic.  We 
wish  that  those  who  are  more  able  would  engage,  with  earnest 
ness  and  careful  reflection,  in  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  education,  which  would  fully  prepare  a  youth  for 
his  professional  studies.  It  is  a  serious  subject,  and  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.  It  is  of  deep  moment  in  its  influence  on  the 
professional  and  literary  reputation  of  our  country. 

So  far  as  the  objections  brought  against  the  collegial  course 
of  study  arise  from  the  claims  of  that  portion  of  our  youth,  who 
are  not  designed  for  the  professions,  but  for  what  is  termed  the 
active  business  of  life,  we  are  disposed  to  listen  to  them,  and 
would  cheerfully  cooperate  in  any  plan  for  their  removal,  that 
would  not  compromise  the  interests  of  professional  education. 
The  prescribed  course  of  study  in  our  colleges  effectually  ex 
cludes  such  persons  from  their  advantages.  A  second  class  of 
institutions,  designed  expressly  for  them,  would  be  making  the 
machinery  of  education  more  complicated  and  expensive  than 
the  case  demands.  We  perceive  then  no  reason,  why  this 
class  of  our  youth  may  not  receive  a  full  education,  comprising 
a  competent  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  political  econo 
my,  and  English  science  and  literature,  at  our  first  institutions, 
where  the  best  means  of  instruction  in  these  departments  must 
always  be  had  ;  and  why  changes  may  not  be  made  in  the 
system  of  our  colleges,  which  shall  fully  meet  their  wants. 
Such  changes  have  been  commenced  in  some  of  these  institu 
tions  ;  they  are  the  subject  of  deliberation  in  all.  From  the 
pamphlet  with  which  we  have  introduced  this  article,  it  appears, 
that  the  institution  at  Amherst  has  done  more  in  the  way  of 
innovation  than  any  other.  Students  are  to  be  received  there 
on  the  same  terms  of  admission  as  at  other  colleges.  Two 
courses  of  study  are  then  open  before  them ;  in  one  of  which 
the  modern  languages  are  substituted  for  the  ancient,  and  at 
the  close  of  their  college  life,  they  who  have  gone  through  the 
respective  courses  receive  the  same  college  honors,  the  same 
degree.  Other  minor  differences  between  the  two  courses 
might  be  mentioned,  but  our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  that 
which  we  have  stated. 

To  the  friends  of  learning  it  must  be  obvious,  that  great 
changes  in  the  long  established  usages  of  our  colleges  are  to  be 
adopted  with  caution,  inasmuch  as  they  affect  the  whole  sys 
tem  of  education  in  our  country,  and  their  influence  will  be 
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felt  for  ages,  nay  will  be  permanent.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  inflexibility  of  old  institutions,  and  we  are  as  ready  as  any 
to  admit  in  many  cases  the  justice  of  the  reproach.  But  insti 
tutions,  which  guard  the  interests  of  education,  we  believe, 
ought  to  be  cautious  and  slow  in  innovation.  They  should 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  world  without,  notice  the  pro 
gress  of  things,  and  seize  all  the  benefits  of  increasing  light ; 
but  if  they  are  to  change  with  every  change  of  fashion,  and 
conform  to  the  caprices  of  the  times,  it  will  augur  ill  for  the 
cause  of  letters,  which  they  have  in  keeping.  Whenever  im 
portant  changes  in  their  constitution  are  in  agitation,  they  must 
take  comprehensive  views,  and  not  proceed  rashly  in  the  work 
of  reform,  lest  in  their  eagerness  to  remedy  existing  evils,  they 
promote  the  interest  of  one  part  of  the  community  at  the  ex 
pense  of  another.  With  such  impressions  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  sudden  measure  adopted  by  the  institu 
tion  to  which  we  refer,  to  say  the  least,  is  questionable.  WTe 
think  it  has  fallen  into  the  error  we  have  just  alluded  to,  and 
that  in  its  zeal  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  preparing  for  pro 
fessional  life,  it  may  prove  to  have  seriously  injured  the  cause 
of  liberal  education,  of  which  a  good  discipline  in  the  ancient 
classics  forms  an  essential  part,  and  which  the  friends  of  learn 
ing  feel  should  be  more  thorough  and  extensive. 

We  are  altogether  in  favor  of  having  studies  placed  at  the 
option  of  the  student,  though  this  liberty  of  choice  must  obvi 
ously  have  its  limits.  We  are  persuaded  that  such  a  change  in 
the  system  will  have  a  tendency  to  give  a  character  for  vigor 
and  thorough  research  to  the  scholarship  of  our  colleges,  which 
it  has  not  hitherto  sustained.  Students  will  not  be  goaded  and 
driven,  as  heretofore,  to  the  study  of  any  branch  of  learning, 
however  it  may  be  to  them  an  object  of  indifference  or  of 
aversion.  Each  may  consult  his  inclination,  unless  he  aspires  after 
literary  honor  ;  and  in  that  case,  he  must  go  through  a  prescrib 
ed  course,  which  will  be  imposing  no  other  restraint  upon  him, 
than  what  exists  in  regard  to  all  honors,  that  of  using  the  exer 
tions  which  are  necessary  to  acquire  them.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  in  the  event  of  such  an  innovation  in  the  usages 
of  our  colleges,  reference  must  be  had  to  it  in  the  honors  which 
they  confer.  Literary  degrees  have  now,  and  always  have  had,, 
a  determinate  character.  They  have  been  for  centuries  the 
badges  of  liberal  and  professional  education.  The  condition 
on  which  they  are  received  must  doubtless  vary  with  the  pro- 
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gress  of  knowledge.  No  one  is  so  bound  up  in  the  love  of 
prescription  as  to  maintain  that  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
should  be  the  same  now  that  they  were  even  thirty  years  ago. 
But  these  degrees  as  has  been  shown  in  a  recent  number  of 
our  journal,  were  originally  designed  to  be  the  rewards  of  high 
attainments  in  a  liberal  education,  and  such,  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion,  they  should  remain.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  al 
ways  been  a  sure  test  of  meritorious  industry  5  they  are  liable 
to  abuse  in  common  with  every  other  honor,  and  we  are 
aware  that  they  were  never  less  a  distinction  than  at  the  pres 
ent  time.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  destroying  their  value  en 
tirely.  Introduce  the  rigid  examinations  of  former  days,  and 
the  honor  of  these  degrees  will  be  restored.  The  path  of  a 
liberal  education  is  toilsome,  and  encouragements  must  be  held 
out  to  the  student  when  fainting  in  the  way.  Such  encourage 
ments  are  found  in  the  literary  honors  which  are  awarded  him 
at  the  end  of  his  course,  and  he  finds  a  sufficient  recompense  for 
his  labors  in  the  passport,  which  they  give  him,  into  that  great 
community  of  various  lands  who  have  drunk  deep  at  the  foun 
tains  of  learning.  We  speak  of  literary  degrees  not  as  they 
are,  but  as  they  should  be,  and  as  it  was  originally  designed 
they  should  be.  Change  their  significancy,  and  a  liberal  edu 
cation  will  be  without  its  appropriate  rewards.  Such  we  ap 
prehend  to  be  the  tendency  of  this  plan  of  parallel  courses.  It 
throws  together  into  one  mass  students  having  in  their  educa 
tion  different  objects  before  them,  and  pursuing  plans  of  study 
in  an  important  respect  opposed  to  each  other,  as  viewed  by 
themselves  and  by  the  public  at  large ;  whichever  of  the 
two  courses  the  youth  pursues,  at  the  end  he  receives  the 
same  honors,  the  same  degree  ;  and  when  he  appears  in  the 
world  with  his  title  of  A.  B.  or  A.  M.  no  one  knows  whether 
he  has  received  a  liberal  education  or  not.  The  course,  more 
over,  in  which  the  modern  languages  are  substituted  for  the 
ancient,  is  less  laborious,  less  disciplinary  ;  and  what  portion 
of  our  young  men  will  be  found  to  take  from  choice  the 
more  laborious  in  preference  to  the  less  laborious  coursej 
when  each  is  crowned  with  the  same  honors  ? 

But  again,  the  object  in  establishing  the  new  course  is  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  portion  of  the  community,  who  do  not  need 
a  classical  education.     But  this  object  is  not  effected,  so  long  , 
as  all  who  are  admitted  to  this  new  course  are  required  to  go 
through  the  preparatory  course  in  the  classics  usually  required 
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for  admission  into  college.  This  requisition  must  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  such,  be  given  up  in  order  to  satisfy  their  de 
mands  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  we  shall  have  among  us  Bac 
calaureates,  who  have  never  attended  at  all  to  a  course  of  study, 
with  particular  reference  to  which  that  degree  was  originally  es 
tablished  and  has  always  been  conferred,  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  with  those,  who  have  gone  through  the  routine  of  a  lib 
eral  education.  Thus  would  these  literary  distinctions  come 
to  mean  something  very  different  in  this  country  from  what 
they  have  meant  heretofore,  and  from  what  they  do  mean  uni 
versally  in  Europe.  Such  we  believe  is  the  tendency  of  this 
plan  of  parallel  courses.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard 
it  as  affecting  materially  the  interests  of  liberal  education  among 
us ;  and  if  so,  such  an  innovation  ought  to  be  viewed  with  dis 
trust  by  the  guardians  of  our  literature.  If  a  radical  change  is 
about  to  be  made  in  our  system  of  education,  which  is  likely 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  they  are  the 
persons  to  take  the  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  to 
save  the  literature  of  the  land,  and  they  alone  can  do  it. 

While  looking  writh  jealousy  on  anything  which  threatens 
injury  to  the  cause  of  classical  education,  its  friends  are  influ 
enced  by  no  illiberal  views,  but  by  a  deep  solicitude  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  For  let  us  consider  for  a  mo 
ment  what  are  our  wants  in  respect  to  liberally  educated  men. 
Can  we  afford  to  spare  any  of  those  who  receive  the  benefits 
of  our  present  system,  inefficient  as  it  is  ?  There  have  been 
sent  forth  the  present  year  from  our  colleges  about  eight  hun 
dred  young  men,  to  meet  the  annual  wants  of  a  community  of 
twelve  millions  in  its  three  professions,  to  furnish  well  qualified 
instructors  for  the  various  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  supply 
the  halls  of  legislation  with  enlightened  statesmen ;  that  is, 
on  an  average,  one  liberally  educated  man  has  been  furnished 
for  every  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  or,  to  confine  our  esti 
mate  to  New  England,  one  for  every  six  thousand.  If  we 
reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  and  consider 
that  to  our  liberally  educated  men  we  must  mainly  look  for 
the  support  of  sound  learning  and  elegant  literature  among  us, 
the  best  thoughts  and  most  efficient  exertions  of  the  friends  of 
these  great  interests  of  our  country  should  be  engaged  in  pro 
moting  the  cause  of  liberal  education,  in  its  highest  sense. 
While,  therefore,  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  classical 
learning  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  such  a  reform 
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in  the  colleges,  as  will  lay  open  their  advantages,  so  far  as  is 
desired,  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  duties  of  active 
life,  they  still  must  feel  that  changes  should  be  made  with 
caution. 

Though  we  have  thus  plainly  expressed  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  Amherst  College, 
with  a  view  of  giving  that  institution  a  more  popular  character, 
we  yet  think  that  some  scheme  may  be  devised,  which  will 
solve  the  question,  which  is  now  the  subject  of  much  inquiry 
among  all  our  colleges.  We  would  not  be  wise  over  much, 
but  we  would  offer  for  their  consideration  the  outlines  of  a 
plan,  which  has  suggested  itself  to  our  minds.  Let  that  large 
portion  of  our  youth,  whose  claims  we  have  considered,  be 
received  at  our  colleges  after  such  preparation,  as  shall  fit 
them  for  entering  upon  their  college  studies.  Let  such  a 
course  of  study  in  college  be  pointed  out,  as  will  qualify  them, 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world,  to  conduct  their  respective 
callings  with  intelligence,  and  to  take  their  stand  with  well 
educated  men.  But  let  the  integrity  of  our  literary  degrees 
be  preserved  ;  let  them,  as  heretofore  through  seven  centuries, 
be  confined  to  those  who  receive  a  liberal  education,  of  which 
a  thorough  classical  knowledge  shall  form  an  essential  part. 
We  would  not,  however,  exclude  this  class  of  students  from 
academic  honors.  Let  them  be  stimulated  by  all  the  incen 
tives  of  literary  ambition.  Let  them  take  a  part  in  the  public 
exhibitions  and  commencements  ;  and,  lastly,  let  them  have 
the  testimonials  of  a  diploma,  which  shall  testify,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  class  of  students,  to  their  diligence,  good 
morals,  and  laudable  attainments,  and  let  them  receive  an  ap 
propriate  degree,  which  they  may  bear  with  them,  as  their 
insignia  in  after  life.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  are  we  the 
persons  to  point  out  the  details  of  such  a  system.  There 
should  be  some  general  communication,  on  a  subject  of  com 
mon  interest,  between  the  learned  of  the  land,  the  guardians 
of  our  literary  institutions,  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  some 
plan  of  operations  determined  on,  which  shall  go  forth  to  the 
world  sanctioned  by  the  first  names.  And  here  we  would  re 
mark,  that  the  colleges  of  our  country,  as  well  as  of  any 
country,  form  a  sort  of  community,  governed  substantially  by 
the  same  laws,  and  the  same  rules  of  procedure.  The  ad 
eundem  degrees  suppose  the  course  of  education  pursued  at 
the  different  institutions  to  be  in  general  the  same.  Such 
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being  the  fact,  there  is  plainly  a  difficulty  in  a  wide  departure 
from  the  established  usages  of  the  several  colleges  in  such 
matters,  without  a  general  consultation.  The  recent  conven 
tion  of  the  different  medical  schools  of  New  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  medical  education, 
may  suggest  a  valuable  hint,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding, 
when  we  would  introduce  important  changes  in  our  system  of  col- 
legial  education.  The  plan,  however,  which  we  have  proposed, 
is  no  such  innovation,  as  would  interfere  with  the  common  law 
of  our  literary  institutions,  in  regard  to  their  degrees.  But 
we  believe  that  such  a  reform,  while  it  would  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  public,  will  have  a  direct  tendency  in  favor  of  classical 
education. 

As  has  before  been  intimated,  a  great  obstacle  to  the  ad 
vance  of  students  in  classical  studies  arises  from  the  circum 
stance,  that  many  engage  in  them  not  from  choice,  but  because 
on  the  present  system  they  cannot  be  separated  from  other 
studies,  to  which  they  desire  to  direct  their  particular  attention. 
A  few  such  individuals  are  sufficient  to  paralyze  the  exertions 
of  a  whole  class,  and  even  of  the  instructor  himself;  for  in  all 
instruction,  there  is  a  mutual  action  between  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils.  The  plan  which  we  have  suggested  will,  in  a 
great  degree,  remedy  this  evil.  The  student  will  not  feel  him 
self  restricted  to  a  particular  course  of  study,  of  which  a  large 
portion  has  no  bearing  on  his  future  vocation  in  life.  -  Is  he 
preparing  for  active  pursuits  ?  He  is  engaged  in  a  system  of 
studies,  which  competent  judges  have  thought  best  adapted  to 
his  purpose.  Is  he  aspiring  to  reap  the  honors  of  literary  or 
professional  and  public  life  ?  His  object  is  to  lay  the  same 
foundation,  on  which  distinguished  names  in  science  and  lite 
rature  have  reared  the  lofty  superstructure  of  their  fame. 
And  when  such  a  spirit  animates  the  young  men  in  our  literary 
institutions,  there  will  be  a  zeal  and  a  vigor  in  their  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  an  energy  in  the  efforts  of  their  teachers 
to  urge  them  forward,  now  unknown. 

But  such  a  change  in  our  system  would  in  other  respects  be 
followed  by  important  results.  Our  literary  degrees  being 
then  marks  of  literary  distinction,  more  peculiarly  than  hereto 
fore,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  preserve 
their  value,  as  incentives  to  effort,  and  to  make  them,  more 
than  has  been  the  case  in  our  country,  the  reward  of  industry 
and  attainment.  Our  college  examinations  would  then  be 
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more  searching,  and  would  thus  lead  to  a  more  thorough  train 
ing  and  more  laborious  exertions.  The  most  effectual  method 
of  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  its  highest  departments, 
is  by  means  of  improvements  in  those  which  are  subordinate. 
Any  important  improvement  in  the  education  obtained  even  in 
the  primary  schools,  will  soon  exert  an  influence  on  the  highest 
institutions  of  the  land.  The  scheme  now  proposed  will,  we 
conceive,  have  a  similar  operation.  There  will  be  two  great 
classes  of  educated  men  in  society ;  those  who  have  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  those  who,  though  they  have  not  ad 
vanced  so  far,  go  out  into  the  world  with  much  higher  attain 
ments  than  in  individuals  of  their  class  have  before  been  known. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  larger  demands  will  be  made  upon 
the  former  class,  who,  in  order  to  maintain  their  standing  in 
the  community,  must  add  to  acquirements,  no  longer  confined 
to  their  number,  the  attainments  of  a  finished  classical  educa 
tion.  In  the  remarks  which  we  have  made,  we  have  said 
nothing  about  the  importance  of  all,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  securing  a  competent  knowledge 
of  modern  languages  and  literature.  Nothing  need  be  said  to 
enforce  this  upon  them ;  their  pride  as  scholars  will  forbid 
them  to  neglect  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which,  at  least  in 
a  degree,  now  confers  on  liberally  educated  men  little  credit, 
while  its  absence  is,  we  might  almost  say,  a  disgrace.  To  such, 
moreover,  this  knowledge  comes  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  their  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  tongues  affords  the 
greatest  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  it.  But  we  must  now 
take  leave  of  this  subject.  The  views  which  we  have  set 
forth  have  produced  a  firm  conviction  in  our  minds,  that 
while  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  spirit  of  inno 
vation,  which  now  pervades  our  country  on  the  subject  of 
education,  changes  similar  to  those  which  we  have  suggested, 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  learning. 
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ART.  III.— The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro 
man  Empire.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON,  Esq.  Fourth 
American,  from  the  last  London  Edition.  Complete  in 
six  Volumes.  New  York.  1826. 

IF  the '  Decline  and  Fall'  could  be  purified  of  the  disingenu 
ous  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion  which  pervades 
the  text,  and  of  the  gross  indelicacy  which  defiles  the  notes,  it 
would  afford  a  monument  of  profound  erudition,  of  acute 
discernment,  of  lofty  and  comprehensive  understanding,  and  of 
untiring  industry,  unsurpassed  and  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
historical  work  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  character  of 
Gibbon's  style  is  too  elaborate  and  artificial  to  be  uniformly 
graceful ;  and  too  luxuriantly  splendid  to  engage,  without 
sometimes  fatiguing,  the  reader's  attention.  It  wants  the  ease, 
simplicity,  and  refined  Attic  elegance,  which  mark  the  style  of 
Hume.  But  if  occasional  false  ornament  and  overwrought 
elegance  appear  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  the  defect  is  amply 
atoned  for  by  his  teeming  greatness  of  thought,  and  a  confident 
strength,  elevation,  and  richness  of  language,  for  all  which  he 
is  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  creating  for  his  great  work  the 
style  of  composition  which  he  invariably  maintains,  he  seems 
to  have  set  before  himself  the  nature  of  his  subject  as  the  model 
to  be  copied  ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  imperial  majesty 
of  Rome,  to  have  attained  something  of  appropriate  dignity  of 
conception  and  expression.  The  accuracy  and  extent  of  his 
learning  have  been  proof  to  the  severe  scrutiny,  which  his  con 
stant  efforts  to  render  Christianity  odious,  have  justly  drawn 
upon  his  work.  Its  permanent  popularity,  wherever  the  Eng 
lish  language  is  known,  bears  witness  to  his  complete  success, 
in  extracting  a  continuous  and  interesting  narrative  from  the 
unpromising  mass  of  materials,  upon  which  he  was  compelled 
to  labor,  and  which  a  mind  of  less  resolute  perseverance  would 
have  abandoned  in  despair.  Always  discriminating,  always 
arriving  at  his  conclusions  after  the  most  careful  examination  of 
evidence,  he  is  never  uncandid  but  when  his  religious  prejudi 
ces  exert  their  influence,  never  mistaken  but  when  they  mis 
lead  his  judgment.  In  reading  the  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  we  are 
charmed  by  the  harmonious  roundness  of  its  periods,  and 
struck  by  its  vivid  and  emphatic  descriptions  of  the  important 
events,  which  crowd  upon  us  in  quick  succession.  We  admire 
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the  sagacity,  which  ministers  to  so  profound  learning;  and 
never  cease  to  be  delighted,  except  when  forced  to  lament  the 
extraordinary  perversion  of  taste,  which  so  frequently  descends 
from  the  lofty  tone  of  dignified  history  to  riot  in  impurity  and 
irreligion.  And  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  blemishes, 
which  detract  so  much  from  the  merit  of  the  work,  it  possesses 
qualities  of  sterling  value,  which  must  continue  to  secure  for  it 
a  high  station  among  the  great  classics  of  our  language. 

The  period  of  time  comprehended  in  the  '  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall '  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  events, 
institutions,  governments,  literature,  men,  and  manners  of  anti 
quity,  and  those  of  our  own  age.  And  the  work  itself,  while  it 
relates  to  the  former,  presents  an  instructive  example  of  the  in 
fluence  of  the  latter,  upon  the  spirit  of  history.  We  embrace 
the  occasion  thus  offered  us,  to  discuss  the  relative  merits,  and 
explain  some  of  the  distinguishing  traits,  of  ancient  and  modern 
historians.  They,  who  shrink  from  the  sight  of  a  Greek  or 
Latin  name,  or  deem  all  reference  to  the  literature  of  Rome 
or  Athens,  nothing  but  unprofitable  pedantry,  may  skip  over 
the  pages  which  follow,  and  seek  out  something  of  a  nature 
more  practical,  and  more  congenial  to  their  taste  and  pursuits. 
But  we  trust  to  find  a  few  readers,  at  least,  who  may  take 
pleasure  in  turning  aside  with  us  for  a  while,  from  the  heart 
less  bustle  of  the  world's  affairs,  and  the  all  absorbing  interests 
of  the  day,  to  refresh  their  minds  by  recurrence  to  the  ner/er- 
fading  charms  of  classic  lore. 

Utility,  we  know,  is  the  idol  of  the  present  age ;  and  a  self 
ish  estimation  of  what  the  mode  of  the  time  designates  by  that 
name,  has  thrown  into  the  shade  many  of  the  objects  which 
our  fathers  favored.  But  time  has  been,  when  all  that  was 
most  perfect  in  matters  of  taste,  whether  embodied  in  the  speak 
ing  silence  of  the  sculptured  marble,  or  in  the  nobler  efforts  of 
eloquence  and  poetic  inspiration,  was  claimed  as  the  exclusive 
birthright  of  the  ancients.  And  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or  per 
haps  we  should  rather  say  our  literary  dependance  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  restricted  the  proud  appellation  of  '  the 
ancients '  to  these  two  favored  nations,  the  masters  in  learning 
of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe,  and  through  them  of  their 
colonies  in  America.  We  still  gaze,  with  almost  despairing 
admiration,  on  those  forms,  which  the  creative  chisel  of  the 
Grecian  artist  animated  with  mimic  life  ;  and  on  the  architec 
tural  remains  of  Rome  or  Athens,  splendid  even  in  their  deso- 
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lation  and  ruin.  Let  the  classical  scholar  stand  amid  the  mon 
uments  of  their  departed  greatness,  or  imagine  himself  among 
the  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  the  very 
air  itself,  which  surrounds  them,  will  seem  to  him  as  if  conse 
crated  by  the  hereditary  devotion  of  ages.  Such  precious 
fragments  of  their  eloquence  as  survive  to  us,  appear  more 
beautiful  than  the  finished  works  of  modern  genius  ;  and  even 
their  errors  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  eccentric 
greatness,  which,  in  defiance  of  rules,  exacts,  and  must  receive, 
our  applause.  Borne  along  by  the  enthusiasm  of  so  many 
centuries,  which,  like  the  gravitation  of  a  falling  body,  acquires 
increased  intensity  as  it  continues  to  descend  to  later  times, 
we  half  forget  that  the  ancients  were  men  like  ourselves,  who, 
if  they  often  exhibited  all  the  gentle  and  lofty  feelings  of  our 
nature,  were  no  more  impeccable  than  ourselves,  and  in  many 
things  were  unquestionably  inferior  to  us,  if  they  were  not  in 
all. 

How  large  a  portion  of  the  unbounded  admiration,  which 
ripe  scholars  generally  entertain  for  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
may  be  ascribed  to  prejudice,  and  to  other  causes  apart  from 
the  genuine  merits  of  ihe  ancients,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 
Enough  will  be  left,  which  nothing  but  undeniable  excellence 
can  satisfactorily  account  for,  affording  complete  evidence  of 
the  delicacy  and  spirit  of  their  perceptions  of  elegance  in  mat 
ters  of  taste.  We  judge  of  beauty  by  a  certain  sympathetic 
intelligence,  whether  implanted  in  our  bosoms  by  nature  or  in 
troduced  there  by  education,  it  matters  not,  since,  when  refin 
ed  by  cultivation,  it  constitutes  correct  and  exquisite  taste. 
Hence  the  conspiring  praises  of  mankind  for  many  successive 
ages  are  generally  considered  unequivocal  proof  of  excellence 
in  the  fine  arts  and  in  polite  letters,  although  no  excess,  no 
continuance  of  admiration  may  ensure  the  soundness  of  a  phil- 


sont  des  hommes  merveilleux.  C'est  une  chose  sans  con 
testation,  puisque  vingt  siecles  en  sont  convenus.  Que  si  vous 
ne  voyez  pas  les  beautes  de  leurs  ecrits,  il  ne  faut  point  con- 
clure  qu'elles  ne  sont  pas,  mais  que  vous  etes  aveugles,  et 
que  vous  n'avez  point  de  gout.'  *  But  the  prepossession  in 


.  Grit,  sur  Longin. 
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favor  of  antiquity  in  matters  of  taste  is  not  purely  a  matter  of 
prescriptive  opinion.  We  may  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  appa 
rent  partiality  by  passing  in  review  some  obvious  causes  of  the 
superior  elegance  of  the  classical  writers  as  a  body. 

It  might  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  ancients  would 
have  attained  excellence  in  mere  oratory ;  since  of  all  the  arts 
of  intellectual  refinement,  eloquence  is  that  which  most  natu 
rally  and  rapidly  acquires  perfection.  The  art  of  communica 
tion  is  cultivated  even  among  savage  nations.  Its  rules  do  not 
require,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  admit,  the 
most  elaborate  investigation  of  .causes.  The  analysis  of  the 
passions,  interests,  and  caprices  of  mankind ;  and  in  fact  all 
those  properties  of  understanding,  and  all  those  acquisitions, 
which  directly  minister  to  masterly  eloquence,  at  least  to  spok 
en  eloquence,  are  the  plainest,  if  not  the  most  alluring  objects 
of  inquiry  and  study.  Mere  naked  logical  reasoning  is  not 
what  we  now  intend  ;  but  the  persuasive  talent,  which  renders 
arguments  available,  and  which  speaks  to  the  heart,  if  the  un 
derstanding  fails  to  receive  the  desired  impression.  This  pe 
culiarly  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
human  breast,  a  knowledge  to  be  obtained  rather  by  practical 
acuteness,  than  by  means  of  the  condition  which  characterizes 
a  learned  age.  It  requires  observation,  unquestionably  ;  but  a 
kind  of  observation,  wherein  the  accumulated  facts  of  centuries 
are  of  little  value,  in  comparison  with  the  force  of  native  saga 
city  of  mind.  It  is  the  eloquence  of  nature,  which  rules  the 
passions  with  the  most  imperious  dominion,  or  wins  them  over 
by  the  most  seducing  allurements.  Experience  seems  to  con 
firm  the  supposition,  that  improvements  in  science  do  not  effect 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  eloquence.  Perrault,  the  au 
thor  of  the  <  Parallel  between  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,'  once 
so  much  talked  of,  erred  in  maintaining  that  the  advancement 
of  philosophy  necessarily  inferred  that  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
thus  exposed  himself  the  more  to  the  attacks  of  Boileau.  This 
not  being  the  fact,  of  course  there  is  no  antecedent  presump 
tion  against  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  ancients  in  respect  to 
eloquence. 

The  rhetorical  beauty  of  ancient  writings  is  owing  in  some 
degree,  to  the  mechanism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages* 
Wotton,  the  well  known  champion  of  the  moderns  in  opposition 
to  Sir  William  Temple,  attributes  much  of  the  charms  of 
Gr"eek  poetry  to  the  natural  melody  and  ductility  of  that  un- 
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rivalled  tongue.*  The  regular  cadence  of  long  and  short  syl 
lables,  for  which  accents  are  substituted  in  the  modern  lan 
guages,  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  classical  composition.  Modern 
European  languages  are  distinguished,  also,  by  various  changes 
in  the  structure  of  their  verbs  and  nouns,  which  increase  the 
simplicity  of  the  rudiments  of  language,  but  impair  its  variety, 
sweetness,  and  energy.  Not  only  are  we  thus  embarrassed 
with  a  multitude  of  particles,  which  but  serve,  in  the  words  of 
Campbell,  *  to  clog  the  expression  and  enervate  the  sentiment  5 ' 
but  w7e  are  almost  totally  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  inversion, 
through  which  the  classical  tongues  were  moulded  at  will  into 
whatever  forms  of  elegance  or  force  the  purpose  of  the  speak 
er  might  demand. f  These  considerations  alone  might  induce 
us  to  despair  of  attaining  the  significant  energy,  the  rich,  preg 
nant,  compressed  meaning  of  Tacitus,  or  the  unsophisticat 
ed  gracefulness  of  Xenophon's  style,  which  calls  to  mind,  by 
contrast,  the  expression  of  Ovid's, 

'  simulaverat  artem 
Ingenio  natura  suo.' 

Again,  did  not  the  limited  means  of  publication,  which  the 
ancients  enjoyed,  prove  favorable  to  them  in  this  particular  ? 
All  the  materials  of  books  were  costly,  and  of  course  freely 
accessible  only  to  the  rich.  The  art  of  printing,  that  wonder 
ful  invention,  which  multiplies,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  all  the  pro 
ductions  of  the  mind,  was  unknown  ;  and  its  place  was  imper 
fectly  supplied  by  the  slow  process  of  copying'  in  manuscript. 
Would  not  this  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  ancient  writer 
to  greater  exertions  to  excel,  and  thus  enrich  his  language 
with  that  exquisite  finish,  which  no  art,  no  elaboration,  can 
carry  further  ?  Would  it  not  tend  also  to  strangle  mediocrity  in 
the  birth,  by  confining  the  public  patronage,  and  with  it  the 
public  applause,  to  works  of  undoubted  merit.  Sir  William 
Temple  hazards  the  strange  belief  that  the  ancients  possessed 
as  many  valuable  books  as  the  moderns.  Such  a  position  hard 
ly  deserves  refutation/  But  while  the  art  of  printing  has  mul 
tiplied,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the  number  of  books,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  thus  placing  the  elements  of  science  and  facility 


*  Reflexions,  p.  232. 

f  See  this  subject  fully  discussed  in  Campbell's  Rhetoric,  and  in 
Adam  Smith's  ingenious  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 
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of  publication  within  the  reach  of  all,  has  it  not  made  first 
rate  elegance  of  taste  more  rare  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  writers,  and  the  examples  of  mediocrity  more  abundant  ? 

And  does  not  the  mere  subserviency  of  our  taste  to  that  of 
the  ancients  operate  to  their  advantage  ?  Just  as  the  slavery 
of  the  body  causes  the  moral  sensitiveness  to  languish,  so  this 
servility  of  the  taste  may  tend  to  deaden  the  spirit  and  flatten 
the  elasticity  of  the  imagination.  The  whole  field  of  inven 
tion  lay  fresh  before  them  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  virgin  na 
ture.  They  could  pluck  its  brightest  flowers  and  richest 
fruits,  leaving  to  us  to  glean  where  they  had  gathered.  The 
realms  of  fancy  lay  unrifled  before  them ;  and,  like  Sinbad  in 
the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  surrounded  by  countless  and  unim- 
agined  riches,  they  might  well  disdain  all  but  the  most  resplen 
dent  gems.  It  was  theirs  to  invent,  to  conceive,  to  utter  the 
first  coinage  of  the  fancy,  undimmed,  bright,  fresh  from  the 
mint  of  inspiration ;  ours  to  imitate,  embellish,  arrange, 
and  reproduce  the  images  and  ideas,  which,  with  them,  came 
welling  up  with  unstinted  prodigality  from  the  exhaustless 
fountain-head.  The  vivacity  of  the  fancy,  the  richness,  vari 
ety,  and  life  of  its  creations,  that  inspiration,  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  genius, — all  are  sacrificed  by  a  slavish  adherence  to 
authority,  and  by  always  following  implicitly  the  forms  and 
models  which  others  have  set  before  us,  without  ever  attempt 
ing  to  strike  out  an  original  conception  of  our  own.  These 
remarks,  nicely  considered,  may  not  all  be  susceptible  of  strict 
application  to  the  subject ;  yet  they  serve  to  show,  we  think, 
that  in  matters  of  taste  the  bare  priority  in  time  may  have  giv 
en  the  ancients  some  advantage  over  the  moderns. 

After  all,  the  superior  excellence  of  antiquity  in  the  fine 
arts,  in  poetry,  and  in  eloquence  spoken  or  written,  is  a  pro 
blem  not  perfectly  easy  of  solution.  And  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  eloquence  and  fine  writing  simply,  the  taste,  fash 
ions,  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  their  pub 
lic  institutions,  will  probably  approach  nearest  to  accounting 
for  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  consti 
tution  of  those  old  republics  held  forth  every  inducement, 
which  could  inspire  and  sustain  the  noblest  powers  of  elo 
quence.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  condition  of  the  Greek, 
who  might  be  ambitious  of  excelling  in  oratory ;  and  you  find 
that  the  whole  system  of  his  country's  institutions  aimed  to 
cherish  -and  perfect  this  admirable  faculty.  He  wrote  or 
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spoke  in  that  delightful  tongue,  which  is  justly  characterized 
by  Gibbon  as  '  a  musical  and  prolific  language,  that  gives  a 
soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of 
philosophy.'  The  busy,  imaginative,  mercurial  temperament 
of  the  nation  prompted  them  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  arts 
of  persuasion  and  of  social  communication.  Even  in  the 
primitive  days  commemorated  by  Homer,  we  perceive  abun 
dant  traces  of  this  national  predisposition,  in  the  insinuating 
character  of  Ulysses,  and  in  the  description  of  the  venerable 
Nestor,  whose  words,  the  poet  says,  flowed  sweeter  than  ho 
ney.  In  after  times,  the  fondness  of  the  nation  for  dramatic 
spectacles,  the  enthusiastic  applause  bestowed  on  the  literary 
exhibitions  at  the  Olympic  games  before  the  flower  of  all 
Greece,  flos  delibatus  populi,  but  especially  the  democratic 
forms  of  government  prevailing  in  the  great  cities,  where  eve 
ry  thing  was  discussed  before  the  people,  and  the  factious  em 
ulation  of  so  many  rival  republics,  whose  policy  required  the 
exercise  of  all  the  magic  of  persuasion, — these  circumstances 
explain  the  extraordinary  success  of  Greeks  of  gifted  genius, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  divine  art.  Here  we  discern  the  com 
bination  of  causes,  which,  acting  upon  the  ambition  of  Peri 
cles,  produced  that  magic  talent,  which  suggested  to  Eupolis 
the  bold  figure,  of  the  goddess  of  persuasion  hovering  upon 
his  lips ;  *  and  which  created  in  Demosthenes  that  perfect 
model  of  severe,  chastened,  sublime  eloquence,  which  even 
the  scrutinizing  spirit  of  the  present  day  admits  to  be  yet  un 
surpassed. 

And  if  examples  of  the  fact  be  required  in  written  elo 
quence,  we  might  specify  the  majestic  richness  of  Plato,  so 
much  admired  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Academy  as  to  in 
duce  them  to  affirm  that,  if  Jupiter  were  to  address  mankind, 
he  would  use  the  language  of  Plato. f  A  still  more  pregnant 
illustration  of  the  point  is  the  case  of  Herodotus,  who  is  styled 
by  Cicero  the  father  of  history.  It  was  at  the  games  of 
Olympia  that  he  claimed  and  acquired  for  his  work  the  admi 
ration  of  Greece  ;J  and  for  this  end,  of  public  exhibition  at 
such  a  scene,  it  was  most  exquisitely  adapted.  He  wrote  at  a 
period  when  genius  was  not  fettered  by  prescription ;  the 
whole  world  was  before  him  ;  and  he  chose  from  its  uncalled 

*  Cic.  Brutus,  c.  15.        f  Cic.  Brutus,  c.  31. 
\  Lucian,  ed.  Bipont.  torn,  iv,  p.  117. 
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treasures  of  instruction,  that  which  was  most  peculiar  in  man 
ners,  most  noble  in  enterprise,  and  most  striking  among  events, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  hearers.  They  were  charmed  by 
the  placid,  mellow  harmony  of  his  style,  which  pleases,  like 
female  beauty  when  it  is  most  fascinating,  by  animated  loveli 
ness  predominating  over  strength,  and  serene  dignity  rather 
than  magnificence.  His  eloquence  flattered  the  religion  of 
his  audience,  it  honored  their  dawning  literature,  it  celebrated 
their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  liberty,  which  had  broken, 
scattered,  and  repulsed  the  armed  array  of 'the  barbarians; 
and  the  spirit  of  every  Greek  was  elevated  by  the  exhibition 
of  his  fathers'  deeds,  and  he  instinctively  admired  the  histori 
an,  who  first  commended  them  to  immortality.*  And  such 
was  the  stimulating  influence  under  which,  in  Greece,  the 
graces  of  composition  were  cultivated. 

The  Romans  possessed  a  less  flexible  and  copious  language 
than  the  Grecians,  and  less  constitutional  devotion  to  literary 
pursuits.  Montesquieu  would  never  have  described  them  as 
he  did  the  Greeks,  to  be  l  grands  parleurs.  grands  disputeurs, 
naturellement  sophistes.5  The  Latin  language,  therefore,  was 
perfected  more  slowly  than  the  Greek  ;  but  in  its  golden  age, 
it  was  certainly  preeminent  for  the  most  absolute  facility,  rich 
ness,  strength,  and  significance.  All  remember  the  well 
known  passage  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  expresses  the  extract 
dinary  efficacy  of  the  public  institutions  of  Rome  in  produ 
cing  rhetorical  excellence. f  When  the  empire  of  the  republic 
was  extended  over  the  civilized  world,  and  the  ambition  of  its 
youth  had  less  scope  in  military  service,  they  universally  devo 
ted  themselves  to  the  study  of  eloquence  under  Greek  mas 
ters  ;  and  in  the  importance  and  variety  of  the  occasions  for 
public  speaking  at  Rome,  they  had  an  ample  field  for  the  dis 
play  of  talent  in  oratory,  which  became  the  key  to  all  that 
was  splendid  in  wealth,  power,  and  glory.  Hence  the  acqui 
sition  of  eloquence  rose,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  repub 
lic,  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  ambition  ;  and  was  deemed  an 
attainment  worthy  of  the  sublimest  genius,  and  the  most  per 
severing  elaboration.  It  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  heir 
loom  which  the  ingenuous  Roman  inherited  with  the  images  of 

*  G.  J.  Vossius  de  Hist.  Gr.  1,3:  Mem.  de  1'  Acad.  des  Inscr.  torn. 
19,  21  et  23. 

f  De  Orat.  lib.  i,  c.  4. 
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his  ancestors,  and  which  alone  could  preserve  their  blood  in 
purity  and  honor.  It  is  risking  little  to  say  that  precisely  such 
a  state  of  things,  where  the  rewards  of  eloquence  were  so 
great  and  the  cultivation  of  it  so  universal,  has  never  existed 
since,  although  the  condition  of  England  and  of  America 
somewhat  resembles  it.  Ascribing  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  then,  only  the  same  natural  intellects  with  ourselves,  yet 
we  must  continue  to  fall  behind  them  in  eloquence,  until  the 
same  elaborate  efforts  to  excel  are  prosecuted  under  equally 
powerful  stimulants  to  honorable  ambition. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  us  in  the  somewhat  desultory 
course  of  our  observations,  he  will  be  disposed  to  accord  with 
us  in  the  conclusion  of  the  superior  eloquence  of  the  ancients, 
their  superiority,  that  is,  not  in  the  natural  power  itself,  but  in 
the  more  advantageous  use  of  that  power.  This  general  in 
ference  will  include  the  particular  one,  that  in  the  mere  beau 
ties  of  composition,  the  rhetoric  of  history,  the  ancient  histo 
rians,  as  a  body,  surpassed  the  moderns.  It  is  no  derogation 
from  the  exalted  desert  of  so  many  admirable  writers  in  all 
the  living  languages  of  Europe  to  confess  this  ;  for,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  if  to  the  venerable  names  of  Greek  arid 
Roman  story  be  awarded  the  palm  of  excellence  in  style, 
their  successors  may  assert  the  better  and  wiser  merit,  of  su 
periority  in  the  inductive  elements  of  history,  of  being  more 
exact,  more  finished,  more  useful.  The  taste  so  prevalent 
among  the  ancient  historians,  of  placing  fictitious  speeches  in 
the  mouths  of  prominent  persons  in  their  history,  speeches 
conceived  and  composed  by  the  historian  himself, — a  practice 
judiciously  relinquished  by  nearly  all  modern  historians  of  em 
inence, — illustrates  the  difference  in  spirit  between  the  respec 
tive  writers.  Botta  has  greatly  erred,  we  conceive,  in  at 
tempting  to  revive  this  obsolete  usage,  founded  altogether  upon 
the  rhetorical  aim  and  taste  of  antiquity  in  the  composition  of 
history,  in  contrast  with  the  devotion  to  truth  and  simplicity, 
which  is  demanded  by  a  more  enlightened  judgment. 

For  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  principle,  that  the  value  of 
history  depends  upon  its  certainty,  that  is,  not  only  its  con 
formity  to  truth  in  the  narration  of  individual  facts,  but  its 
general  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  fulness.  It  is  this  which  should 
essentially  characterize  history  ;  since  the  charms  of  eloquence 
are  equally  fascinating  when  embodied  in  mere  works  of  fic 
tion.  Absolute  certainty,  to  be  sure,  is  incompatible  with  hu- 
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man  affairs.    '  Dubitare  cogor,'  says  Tacitus,  '  fato  et  sorte  nas- 
cendi.'     History,  therefore,  although  its  end  should  be  faithful 
ly  to  mark  the  frailties,  and  celebrate  the  virtues  of  humanity, 
yet,  like   its   object,  is  necessarily  subject  to   imperfections. 
Too  often  has  it  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  great  and 
good,  who  had  leaned  upon  it,  as  the  advocate  of  their  worth 
and  the  pledge  of  their  glory  ;  as  the  means  of  securing  to 
their  names,  when  dead,  that  justice  from  posterity,  which  the 
petty  passions  of  their  contemporaries  had  denied  to  their  char 
acter  when  living.     For  it  has  obscured  their  worth  and  inter 
cepted  their  glory,  by  the  extravagance  or  faintness  of  its  eu- 
logium  ;  by  total  silence  or  the  faultiness  of  its  details  ;    and 
by  the  undue  elevation  of  the  merit  of  their  competitors  and 
opponents.    But  few,  of  the  multitudes  who  assume  the  name 
of  historians,  resemble  the  abstract  idea  of  historical  perfec 
tion.     The  attainment  of  this  lofty  distinction,  like  the  acqui 
sition  of  the  spolia  opima  at  Rome,  is  the  rare  event  in  a  long 
series  of  anxious  efforts.     But  none,  we  think,  can  deny,  that 
the  standard  of  excellence,  in  this  department  of  writing,  has 
been  considerably  raised  in  modern  times,  without  any  diminu 
tion  of  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  reached  it.      This 
we  shall  perceive  by  considering  those  attributes  of  history, 
which  the  moderns  have  either  improved  or  newly  created  ; 
to  understand  which,  let  us  briefly  premise  a  summary  of  the 
critical  principles,  which  apply  to  the  subject. 

The  principal  fountains  of  history  are  tradition  and  con 
temporary  relations.  Tradition  relates  to  accounts  handed 
down  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  their  origin  being 
generally  clouded  in  the  remoteness  of  time,  and  their  credi 
bility  established  by  no  contemporary  writings.  It  is  essential 
to  the  plausibility  of  traditions  that  they  contradict  no  other 
tradition  which  is  equally  plausible  ;  that  they  appear  to  be  as 
old  as  the  events  which  they  commemorate  ;  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  believed,  as  long  as  known  ;  that  they  be  incon 
sistent  with  no  existing  public  institution  ;  and  that  they  coin 
cide  with  all  the  better  authenticated  kinds  of  historical  evi 
dence.  Traditions  should  not  only  be  strengthened  by  these 
favorable  presumptions,  but  they  should  be  refined  from  every 
imputation  of  prejudice,  interest,  and  misrepresentation.  It  is 
essential  to  the  general  credibility  of  contemporary  memoirs, 
that  an  unbroken  series  of  proofs  be  adducible  to  show  that 
they  are  genuine  and  free  from  adulteration  ;  that  the  facts 
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therein  related  agree  with  all  other  equally  credible  histories  ; 
and  that  the  opinion  of  contemporary  and  subsequent  writers 
bear  witness  to  the  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  means  of  informa 
tion  of  the  author  of  the  documents.  These  are  the  canons, 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  history  properly  so 
called.  But  the  express  relation  of  an  event  may  be  corrobo 
rated  by  constructive  and  subsidiary  evidence.  Such  are 
monuments,  medals,  and  inscriptions,  which  are  so  frequently 
made  use  of  to  illustrate  obscure  points  in  Roman  history ; 
such  are  the  quipos  or  knotted  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  and 
the  pictorial  records  of  the  Mexicans  ;  such  are  the  ruins,  or 
any  other  equally  certain  traces  of  an  ancient  city ;  and  such 
is  any  public  institution,  whose  origin  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  particular  tradition  or  writing  under  consideration.  Ex 
amples  of  all  these  things,  and  of  their  utility  in  supporting  or 
disproving  accounts,  which  rest  more  immediately  in  human 
testimony,  will  readily  occur  to  the  learned  reader. 

In  short,  the  whole  matter  is  a  question  of  evidence,  to  be 
tried  by  the  same  rules,  which  are  of  every  day's  application 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  which,  more  than  any  other  portion  of 
jurisprudence,  are  remarkable  for  being  founded  upon  plain 
common  sense  and  fortified  by  the  inductions  of  the  soundest 
practical  philosophy.  Is  the  evidence  adduced  of  the  highest 
kind,  or  is  it  of  an  inferior  class  ?  Is  the  witness  of  such 
standing  and  character  that  his  veracity  cannot  be  suspected, 
nor  his  intelligence  impeached  ?  Had  he  sufficient  means  of 
ascertaining  the  facts,  which  he  undertakes  to  relate  ?  Does 
he  stand  contradicted  by  any  other  witness ;  and  if  so,  which 
of  the  two  is  the  more  credible,  and  gives  the  more  plausible 
account  of  the  affair  ?  Is  the  fact  related  likely  in  itself,  or  is 
it  intrinsically  impossible,  incredible,  or  improbable  ?  Is  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  corroborated  by  any  circumstantial 
evidence,  which,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  bar,  cannot, 
like  man,  forget,  misreoollect,  or  wilfully  falsify  ?  All  these 
are  pertinent  inquiries,  and  according  as  a  history  sustains  the 
application  of  such  tests,  are  we  to  judge  of  its  certainty  and 
real  value. 

Much  of  our  historical  knowledge,  it  must  be  confessed, 
depends  upon  evidence  which  is  of  a  secondary  kind,  and  there 
fore,  of  necessity,  less  sure.  This  uncertainty  is  wrought  into 
the  very  texture  and  fabric  of  all  our  knowledge  of  complicated 
facts ;  because  it  does  not  always  happen  that  we  have  the 
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best  evidence  of  them  ;  and  even  the  most  positively  attested 
relations  must  be  imperfect  without  the  comparison  of  different 
statements,  some  of  which  must  result  in  hearsay,  and  therefore 
partake  of  the  defective  nature  of  mere  traditionary  informa 
tion.  Very  few  events  have  been  recorded,  in  all  their  causes, 
progress,  bearings,  and  effects,  by  one  who  was  himself  the 
eye-witness  of  them,  through  each  of  these  predicaments. 
Suppose  him  to  be  the  most  credible  and  intelligent  witness 
that  ever  testified  on  earth,  yet  his  narrative  must  depart  more 
or  less  from  certainty,  either  by  omitting  material  particulars 
of  which  he  was  ignorant,  or  by  trusting  to  the  information  of 
others,  of  whose  credibility  we  may  be  less  fully  assured.  A 
history  then,  will  be  more  or  less  valuable,  in  proportion  as  its 
proofs  consist  more  or  less  of  that  evidence,  which  is  of  the 
highest  and  best  character.  Now  these  considerations  being 
premised,  we  say,  that,  modern  history  resting  upon  evidence 
incomparably  better  than  ancient,  it  therefore  deserves  the 
praise  of  superior  certainty  and  utility.  In  entering  into  the 
details  of  this  proposition,  we  shall  first  examine  the  relative 
purity  of  the  sources  of  ancient  and  modern  history  ;  and  next 
inquire  if  modern  historians  have  not  more  judiciously  employed 
their  advantages. 

In  all  ancient  histories,  a  very  striking  circumstance  is  the 
frequent  reliance  upon  traditions,  which  relate  to  events  that 
happened  long  before  the  traditions  were  committed  to  any 
authentic  record  for  preservation.  Tradition,  after  all,  is  little 
better  than  common  rumor, — fame — 

*  Tarn  ficti  pravique  tenax,  quam  nuntia  veri ; ' 
and  is  never  admissible  but  in  the  absence  of  less  authentic 
evidence.  Even  the  most  credible  traditions,  those  which  are 
connected  with  a  particular  monument,  and  which  do  not  con 
tradict  any  written  document,  frequently  have  an  equivocal 
authority.  From  the  multitude  of  such  cases,  a  few  instructive 
examples  may  be  selected.  Thus  the  fable  of  Attitis  Navius, 
who  is  said  to  have  performed  a  miraculous  feat  by  cutting  a 
whetstone  through  with  a  razor  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  is  attested  by  the' existence  of  the  identical  razor  and 
whetstone  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic.*  In  a  battle 
fought  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumius  against  the  Latins,  the  twin 
gods  Castor  and  Pollux  were  believed  to  have  fought  on  the 

*  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i,  c.  17  ;  Liv.  lib.  i,  c.  36. 
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side  of  the  Romans ;  in  evidence  of  which  a  temple  was  erect 
ed  to  commemorate  the  legend,  and  the  horse  of  Castor  left 
the  track  of  his  hoof  imprinted  upon  the  surface  of  a  siliceous 
rock  near  lake  Regillus.*  An  altar  was  erected  to  Ajus  Lo- 
quens,  a  god  made  for  the  occasion,  being  a  mysterious  voice 
which  warned  the  Romans  against  the  approaching  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls. f  Tacitus  relates  that  a  Ficus  Rumi- 
nalis,  reputed  to  be  the  very  tree  under  which  Rornulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled,  existed  in  the  Comitium  more  than  eight 
hundred  and  forty  years  afterwards,  to  attest  the  fact  to  those  who 
were  credulous  enough  to  believe  it.{  Greek  examples  without 
number  to  the  same  effect  might  be  cited ;  but  we  content 
ouselves  with  Roman  ones,  because  the  books  in  which  they 
are  found  are  more  familiar  to  readers  in  general,  and  to  our 
selves  in  particular.  The  curious  student  may  see  a  specimen 
of  them  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  (torn, 
vi),  a  collection  of  pieces,  which,  out  of  France,  is  not  prized  so 
highly  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

These  traditions  do  sometimes,  it  is  true,  corroborate  some 
credible  fact,  as  the  battle  and  the  invasion  in  the  second  and 
third  of  the  above  instances ;  but,  as  in  the  first  and  fourth, 
they  are  as  often  attached  to  fables ;  and  of  the  whole  we  may 
say  with  Tully,  *  Nihil  debet  esse  in  philosophia  commentitiis 
fabellis  loci.'  And  we  learn  from  them  how  easy  it  is  for  nu 
merous  interests,  such  as  the  purposes  of  superstition,  national 
vanity,  and  even  the  trifling  passions  of  individuals,  to  give  rise 
to  traditions,  which  only  serve  to  perpetuate  falsehood.  This 
it  is,  which  has  conferred  dignity,  and  even  divinity,  upon  the 
origin  of  empires.  £  Datur  haec  venia  antiquitati,  ut,  miscendo 
humana  divinis,  primordia  urbium  augustiora  faciat.'  This  it 
is,  which  has  poured  such  a  blaze  of  holiness  around  all  that  is 
obscure,  all  that  is  suspicious,  in  the  remoteness  of  antiquity. 
Scarce  was  there  a  single  ancient  nation,  but  could  point  you 
to  a  deity  for  its  founder.  Nay,  lying  tradition  traces  the 
origin  of  Romans,  English,  French,  Turks,  and  Germans,  each 
by  separate  derivations,  down  from  the  all-prolific  Trojans. 

Reliance  upon  tradition,  secondary  evidence,  and  other  im 
perfect  proofs,  is  too  common  throughout  all  ancient  history. 

*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii,  c.  2.  comp.  lib.  iii,  c.  5. 

f  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i,  c.  44 ;  Liv.  lib.  v,  c.  22, 50 ;  Plutarch,  Camillas. 

j  Annal.  lib.  xiii,  c.  58. 
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But  the  fault  assumes  its  most  obnoxious  form  in  the  early 
Greek  accounts  of  foreign  nations.  They  seem  to  be  a  sort 
of  triumph  to  fraud  and  credulity.  At  that  day,  the  examina 
tion  of  a  foreign  land  was  no  inconsiderable  enterprise  ;  and 
immediate  reputation  was  the  consequence  to  the  intelligent 
traveller,  who  safely  returned  from  his  wanderings.  It  was 
thus  that  the  fairest  flowers  were  gathered  by  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  by  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and  Plato,  to  adorn 
the  works  they  severally  published.*  Sometimes  the  inspec 
tion  of  original  annals,  but  more  frequently  the  conversation  of 
Egyptian  priests,  or  Persian  magi,  or  some  other  equally  un 
safe  authority,  was  the  only  source  of  the  stranger's  historical 
information.  '  The  Greeks,'  said  the  most  perfect  of  ancient 
historians,  '  admire  only  their  own  perfections ; '  sua  tantum 
mirantur.^  Still  they  had  an  ardent,  an  enterprising  curiosity ; 
but  it  was  too  often  a  morbid  appetite  for  novelties,  indulged 
without  sufficient  discrimination  as  to  the  objects  of  pursuit,  or 
the  means  of  gratification.  Oftentimes  they  seemed  to  inquire, 
not  to  judge,  but  to  believe.  At  any  rate,  their  foreign  histories 
abound  with  errors  and  legendary  falsehoods.  Hence  arise 
the  mistakes  contained  in  the  classical  accounts  of  the  Jews  in 
Tacitus  I  and  Justin,^  who  doubtless  copied  the  Greek  histo 
rians.  Hence  the  clashing  and  confusion  of  the  traditions  with 
regard  to  the  Persians  in  the  '  Persae  '  of  jEschylus,  in  Herodo 
tus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon.  ||  And  if  we  may  credit  so  com 
petent  a  judge  as  Strabo,  the  loquacious  Greeks  were  not  to 
be  trusted  in  their  accounts  of  other  foreign  countries, IT  which 
Lucian  has  so  keenly  satirized  in  his  '  True  History.'  Indeed, 
their  uncertainty  is  very  generally  admitted  by  the  critics ;  and 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  them  has  engaged  and  baffled  the 
most  persevering  industry,  and  the  most  enlightened  genius.** 
So  imperfect  and  erroneous  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
concerning  the  Barbarians,  that  is,  every  people  but  them 
selves,  during  the  golden  age  of  their  literature  and  until  after 
the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

The  same  fault,  of  neglecting  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 

*  Cic.  de  Fin.  lib.  v,  c.  29.        f  Tac.  Annal.  lib.  ii,  ap.  fin. 
t  Hist.  lib.  v.  §  Lib.  xxxvi. 

||  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  lib.  i,  c.  12;  Hutch.  Dissert,  ad  Cyropsed. 
lib.  i,  c.  3. 


IF  Lib.  xi,  p.  774. 

**  See  Newton's  Chronol.  Intr. 
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evidence  of  alleged  facts,  vitiates  the  domestic  history  of 
Greece.  Without  going  into  a  minute  analysis  of  this  proposi 
tion,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  and  time,  let  us 
believe  some  of  the  most  learned  and  irreproachable  among 
the  ancients  themselves.  Strabo,  in  the  place  already  cited, 
testifies  to  the  fact ;  and  Thucydides,  who  set  the  example  of 
a  better  proceeding,  even  apologizes  for  not  being  a  fabulist.* 
The  history,  as  well  as  the  philosophy,  of  Greece,  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  was  identified  with  works  of  imagina- 
tion.f  The  historians  who  succeeded  from  Cadmus  the  Mi 
lesian  to  Herodotus,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  universal  belief  of 
the  ancients,  with  the  blood  of  the  poets  of  the  age  before 
them,  inherited  also  the  license  of  poetic  fancy. J  The  his 
torical  memoirs  of  that  period  were  perplexed,  interrupted, 
and  often  equivocal ;  and  writers  supplied  by  fables  or  con 
jecture,  the  numerous  deficiencies,  which  essentially  belong  to 
all  traditional  relations.  Partly  from  this  suspicious  character 
of  preceding  historians,  though  more  indeed  from  his  own 
admirable  eloquence,  Herodotus  was  esteemed  the  father  of 
history.  His  work  we  may  therefore  consider  a  favorable 
specimen  of  what  the  Greeks  effected  in  history,  previous  to 
the  publication  of  Thucydides.  In  all  facts,  which  came  under 
his  personal  observation,  his  veracity  is  unquestioned ;  but 
elsewhere  the  absence  of  original  documents,  in  depriving  him 
of  the  only  proper  source  of  history,  has  exposed  him  to  the 
reproach  of  succeeding  writers.  But  for  this,  Cicero  would 
not  have  hazarded  the  expression,  that  the  works  of  Herodo 
tus  and  Theopompus  contain  innumerable  fables ;  '  innurnera- 
biles  fabulae  ;§  nor  would  Juvenal  have  made  the  remark  so 
often  quoted, 

'  Creditur  olim 

Velificatus  Athos,||  et  quicquid  Graecia  mendax 

Audet  in  historia.' 

It  was  not  until  the  most  vigorous  age  of  Grecian  genius, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  the  contem 
porary  domestic  history  exhibited  any  pretensions  to  judgment, 
research,  and,  by  consequence,  certainty.lf 

*  Lib.  i,  c.  20 ;  comp.  Lucian.  de  Hist.  c.  42. 
f  Plin.  Maj.  lib.  vii.  c.  57.        |  Quinctil.  lib.  ii,  c.  4. 
§  Cic.  de  Legg.  lib.  i,  c.  1.         ||  See  Herod,  lib.  vii. 
II  A.  Gellius  lib.  iii,  c.  10 ;  Plutarch,  ed.  Bipont.  torn.  ix.  p.  393 ; 
Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  lib.  i,  c.  2. 
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As  to  the  Romans,  most  of  their  knowledge  of  foreign  na 
tions,  previous  to  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  was  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  '  Abest  enim  historia  litteris  nostris,'  says 
Tully.  Their  first  domestic  historian,  Fabius  Pietor,  flourish 
ed  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  era  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  much  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
city  is  involved  in  "doubt  and  obscurity.  Even  if  this  were 
not  the  express  admission  of  Livy  and  other  equally  compe 
tent  critics,  yet  the  contradictory  statements  of  the  most  im 
portant  events,  the  perplexed  and  broken  series  of  their  chro 
nology,  and  the  many  relations  in  their  histories,  which  are 
confessedly  fabulous  and  legendary,  would  remove  all  hope  of 
certainty  in  the  early  Roman  historians.  The  attention  of 
scholars  has  been  recently  drawn  to  this  point  by  the  writings 
of  Niebuhr  and  Wachsmuth  ;  but  the  same  things  were  dis 
cussed  many  years  ago,  in  some  valuable  dissertations,  by 
MM.  Sallier  and  Pouilly  in  the  French  J\iemoires  (torn,  vi.) 
The  essays  of  the  latter,  especially,  are  sensible,  clear,  and 
direct ;  his  arguments  are  convincing,  and  his  illustrations  nu 
merous,  and  pregnant  with  conclusions.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  consider  the  subject  at  length  ;  but  a  cursory  view  of  it  is 
too  pertinent  to  be  passed  over  entirely. 

It  is  admitted  that,  except  treaties  and  laws,  resolutions  of 
the  senate  or  votes  of  the  people,  and  insulated  inscriptions, 
all  engraved  upon  public  monuments  or  tables  of  brass  or 
stone,*  the  early  Roman  history,  if  preserved  at  all,  must 
have  been  preserved  in  the  records  called  annales  maximi  or 
commentarii  pontificum.  These  consisted,  according  to  Cice 
ro,  of  public  annals,  composed  yearly  by  the  pontifex  max- 
imuS)  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  (ab  initio  rerum  Roma- 
narum)  down  to  the  time  of  P.  Mucius,  in  which  the  memory 
of  important  events  was  preserved  for  the  information  of  pos 
terity,  f  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  record  was,  for  a 
certain  period,  carefully  compiled  in  Rome  ;  but  was  it  com 
menced  at  so  early  a  period,  and  if  so,  how  long  did  the  gen 
uine  record  exist  ?  We  reply,  first,  it  is  wholly  incredible  that 
it  went  back  so  far,  because  in  those  ancient  times,  when  laws 
and  treaties  were  preserved  only  upon  tables  of  brass  and 

*  Liv.  lib.  vi,  c.  1 ;  Sueton.  Vespasian,  c.  8 ;  Polybius,  p.  181,  B. 
€d.  Paris. ;  Tac.  Annal.  lib.  iv,  c.  43. 
f  De  Orat.  lib.  ii,  c.  12. 
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stone,  there  could  not  be  either  the  disposition  or  the  means  to 
write  such  a  circumstantial  account  of  events  as  Livy,  Plu 
tarch,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  give  us ;  and  secondly, 
if  there  was  such  a  record,  it  perished  long  before  any  history 
was  composed  from  the  materials  it  furnished.  Cicero,  twice 
in  his  works,  refers  to  the  ancient  annales  maximi  as  existing 
in  his  time.*  In  one  of  these  passages  he  says,  nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  to  peruse  ;  a  text  which  has  greatly  puz 
zled  the  commentators  ;  for  the  words,  '  Nihil  potest  esse  ju- 
cundiusj  are  plainly  written  in  all  the  manuscripts  ;  and  the 
critics  appear  to  be  agreed  that  Tully  could  not  mean  what  he 
said  ;  and  therefore  some  are  for  substituting  the  word  '  jeju- 
nius ' ;  and  others  for  slyly  inserting  a  negative  particle,  so  as 
to  read  *  wjucundius.'  f  Their  industry,  we  think,  could  well 
have  been  spared  on  this  occasion.  They  forgot  the  taste  of 
Cicero  for  antiquities,  and  his  pride  in  the  historical  greatness 
of  his  country.  For  if  the  books  of  which  he  spoke  contain 
ed  a  pretended  record  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  as  we 
find  it  in  Livy,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  he  took  pleasure 
in  reading  it ;  for  it  is  throughout,  every  body  must  admit,  as 
entertaining  as  a  romance,  and  probably  as  veracious  too. 

The  truth  is,  Plutarch  expressly  says  that  a  work  of  that 
name  existed,  but  pronounces  it  to  be  a  forgery. f  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Clodius  Albinus  as  cited  by  Plu 
tarch,^  Livy,  ||  and  Plutarch  himself, IT  all  declare  that  the  gen 
uine  old  annales  maximi  were  burnt  by  the  Gauls  when  they 
sacked  the  city.  And  various  circumstances  confirm  this  ac 
count.  For  instance,  the  annales  maximi  contained,  as  we 
learn  from  Dionysius,**  what  no  Roman  ever  believed  ;  as 
that  Romulus  was  the  son  of  jEneas  ;  that  Remus  built  four 
cities,  Rome,  Anchisa,  Capua,  and  Mnez  ;  and  the  exploded 
fables  of  Hercules,  and  the  kings  of  Alba,  which  Livy  also 
declares  to  be  false. \\  Again,  neither  the  chronology  of 
Rome,  nor  the  consular  fasti  are  settled,  even  to  a  probability  ; 

*  Ubi  supra,  et  de  Legg.  lib.  i,  c.  2. 

f  Ernesti  says,  '  Quomodo  jucundi  illi  annales,  ita  tenuiter  script!  ? 
Sed  omnes  libri  in  illo  verbo  consentiunt,  quod  varie  tentatum  est 
a  viris  doctis.  Mihi  placent,  qui  injucundius  legunt.'  See  also  G.  J. 
Vossius  de  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  i,  c.  1,  10 ;  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  79  ;  Ovid. 
Trist.  ii,  219. 

t  Numa.        §  Numa.      ||  Lib.  vi,  c.  1.       1[  Fortun.  Rom.  sub  fin. 

**  Lib.  i,  c.  73.        ff  Pnef. 
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as  Livy  *  and  Cicero  f  both  state  in  express  terms ;  which 
could  not  be,  if  the  annales  maximi  existed.  The  most  im 
portant  events  in  ancient  Roman  history  are  uncertain,  and 
many  of  them  are  what  Taylor  calls  f  ambulatory  stories,'  that 
is,  facts  told  of  several  cities,  and  in  the  present  case  evident 
ly  copied  from  Greek  histories.  Finally,  the  first  native  his 
torian  of  Rome,  Fabius  Pictor,  instead  of  recurring  to  the 
annales  maximi,  which  he  undoubtedly  would  have  done  if 
the  book  existed,  professedly  copied  Diocles  Peparethius,  a 
foreigner  and  a  Greek.  J  These  proofs,  which  might  easily 
be  extended,  corroborate  the  statement  of  Clodius  Albinus,  if 
it  stood  in  need  of  any  other  support  than  the  opinions  of  Plu 
tarch  and  Livy. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  the  early  his 
tory  of  Rome.  And  the  sources  of  information  of  many  sub 
sequent  historians  were  fallacious  and  insufficient.  Prominent 
among  them  were  the  libri  lintei,  and  the  laudationes  mortuo- 
rum.  But  the  imperfection  of  his  materials  extorts  frequent 
complaints  from  Livy.  And  Cicero  says,  the  laudationes  in 
troduced  much  falsity  into  the  Roman  history ;  because  they 
described  false  triumphs,  fictitious  consulates,  and  genealogies 
fabricated  to  gratify  family  pride.§  But  the  leisure  conse 
quent  on  the  third  Punic  war,  together  with  the  cultivation  of 
Grecian  arts  and  letters,  increased  the  number  and  added  to 
the  value  of  Roman  historians.  From  this  period,  the  annals 
of  the  republic  are  probable  and  coherent ;  but  it  was  not  un 
til  long  afterwards,  that  history  was  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  For  the  sources  of  history,  the  writer 
then  had,  in  addition  to  private  memoirs  and  the  materials  be 
fore  mentioned,  the  acts  and  public  despatches  of  generals  and 
magistrates, ||  and  the  records  of  the  senate. IT 

It  thus  appears  how  slowly,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
especially  in  the  latter,  history  assumed  even  the  semblance  of 
veracity.  But  the  sources  of  knowledge  increase,  both  in  ex 
tent  and  purity,  as  literature  approaches  to  perfection ;  and 
perhaps,  therefore,  the  materials  of  ancient  history,  in  the 
most  experienced  ages  of  modern  learning,  were  capable  of 
producing  the  highest  degree  of  moral  certainty.  That  this  is 

*  Lib.  iv,  c.  23,  et  alibi.        f  Brutus,  c.  18.     J.  Plutarch.  Romulus. 
§  Brutus,  c.  16.        ||  Cic.  Epist.  lib.  xii,  23 ;  lib.  xv,  1,  2,  4,  &c. 
IT  Tac.  Annal.  lib.  xv,  c.  74. 
VOL.  xxviii. — NO.  63.  42 
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not  the  fact ;  that  the  utmost  perfection  to  which  ancient  histo 
ry  could  possibly  attain,  is  far  short  of  modern  accuracy,  will 
best  appear  by  reference  to  some  of  those  positive  advantages, 
which  are  peculiar  to  modern  times. 

Foremost  in  the  list,  stands  the  art  of  printing,  that  wonder 
ful  invention,  whose  influence  over  the  whole  range  of  human 
affairs  almost  defies  measurement  or  estimation.    By  means  of 
this,  the  indigence  of  the  ancients  in  materials  is  converted  into 
the  most  exuberant  plenteousness.     By  multiplying  and  diffus 
ing  the  evidence  of  events,  it  has  removed  the  most  penetra 
ting  defect  of  ancient  history.     The   knowledge  of   what   is 
passing  around  us,  or  of  what  has  taken  place,  is  not  confined 
to  the  erudition  of  the  few  ;  nor  does  it  live  only  in  the  bro 
ken,  impure,  and  perplexed  rumors  of  the  multitude.    Histo 
ries  and  original  memoirs  of  every  degree  of  merit  and  pre 
tension,  from  the  splendid  quarto  to  the  modest  duodecimo ; 
public  records,  in  such  voluminous  abundance  in  every  coun 
try,  that  the  industry  of  a  life  would  not  exhaust  their  con 
tents  ;  parliamentary  debates  and  executive  documents,  print 
ed  in  such  profusion  that  we  are  more  likely  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  our  riches,  than  suffer  from  their  deficiency  j  period 
ical  works,  annual,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily,  whose 
end  is  '  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure,' 
— such  are  the  sources  of  historical  knowledge,  which  exist  in 
modern  times,  and  which,  by  means  of  the  press  are  multiplied 
to  an  indefinite  extent  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  destruc 
tion.     How  striking  is   the  contrast  in  ancient  times,  as  to 
which,  no  small  portion  of  the  most  important  facts  are  neces 
sarily  believed  on  the  personal  credit  of  a  single  historian,  un 
supported   by  monuments,   unaided  by   any   subsidiary    evi 
dence.*     It  needs  no  labored  discussion  to  show  that  this  sin 
gle  advantage,  the  possession  of  the  press,  settles  at  once  the 
question  of  the  relative  certainty  of  ancient  and  modern  histo 
rians,  so  far  as  regards  the  materials  and  sources  of  history. 
Nor  is  there  any  more  doubt  concerning  the  second  branch 

*  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  quaint  lamentation  of  Lipsius,  on  oc 
casion  of  the  fine  character  of  Helvidius  Priscus  given  by  Tacitus. 
'At  tarn  illustre  sidus  (heu  quid  speremus  ?)  in  tenebris  pene  jacebat, 
absque  una  hac  Taciti  face.'  (Tac.  Hist.  lib.  iv,  c.  5,  in  notis.)  The 
idea  of  discovering  a  brilliant  star  by  means  of  torch-light  is  quite 
new  and  clever ! 
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of  our  inquiry,  namely,  whether  we  have  not  employed  our 
advantages  to  greater  profit  than  the  ancients  did  theirs.  In 
deed  superior  critical  skill  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  the  invention  of 
printing  has  produced.  It  has  infused  life,  health,  and  vigor 
into  the  whole  system  of  literature  and  science.  Not  only, 
therefore,  are  more  original  memoirs  preserved  from  disper 
sion  and  loss  in  the  libraries  of  the  rich  and  of  public  bodies, 
but  the  literary  ambition  of  the  whole  world  is  awakened  and 
sustained  by  the  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Hence  arises 
the  authority,  the  efficiency,  if  not  the  being  of  sound  public  opin 
ion,  that  sublime  power,  which  corrects  error,  subdues  presump 
tion,  cherishes  genius,  and  consecrates  truth,  marking  for  infamy 
or  glory  every  thought  and  action  of  life,  which  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operation.  The  utility  of  this  power  being  meas 
ured  by  the  diffusion  of  learning,  its  beneficial  influence  must 
evidently  be  greater  upon  modern,  than  it  could  ever  have  been 
upon  ancient  history. 

Besides,  in  our  day,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  not 
only  apparent  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  nation,  but  the  false 
judgments  of  any  one  people  are  modified  and  corrected  by 
the  criticisms  of  other  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  this  cir 
cumstance  is  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  certainty  of  history, 
by  making  the  partialities  of  each  community  the  corrective  of 
those  around  it.  The  public  sentiment  of  a  single  people  may 
easily  be  vitiated ;  but  their  prejudices  will  not  be  likely  to  extend 
through  other  states,  whose  interests  are  distinct,  whose  taste 
is  peculiar,  and  whose  national  partialities  are  watchful  and 
alert.  Truth  alone  can  endure  the  keen  scrutiny,  to  which  all 
historical  writings  are  now  subjected.  The  separate  states  of 
modern  Europe  and  America  constitute  a  vast  community  of 
nations,  whose  peculiarities  act  and  react  upon  them  as  nations, 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  followed  by  similar  beneficial  re 
sults,  as  single  individuals  improve  each  other,  by  contact  and 
intercourse  in  society. 

Something  analogous  to  this,  it  is  true,  might  be  imagined  to 
exist  in  the  Greek  republics  ;  and  in  the  Roman  empire,  after  it 
had  come  to  embrace  so  many  distinct  nations.  But  the  case 
was  widely  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Lacedaemon  was 
jealous  of  Athens ;  and  Thebes  of  both  ;  and  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Islands  had  interests  apart  from  each  of  them  ;  but  still  the 
feeling  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  various  re-> 
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gions  was  Greek,  their  taste  was  Greek,  their  spirit  and  phil 
osophy  were  Greek.  The  influence  which  one  city  exerted 
over  the  peculiarities  of  another  was  greatly  circumscribed  and 
limited  by  this  consideration,  of  their  community  of  language 
and  general  national  character.  Their  case  more  nearly  re 
sembles  that  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  age,  or  of 
the  several  states  in  our  confederacy,  or  of  the  Spanish  Ameri 
can  republics  of  the  south,  than  it  does  that  of  the  great  family 
of  nations  of  the  European  race.  And  the  overwhelming  in 
fluence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  towards  which  all  the  ambition  of 
the  various  nations  that  composed  the  empire  centred  and 
converged,  and  by  which  all  their  tastes  were  controlled,  modi 
fied  the  operation  of  the  power  of  which  we  are  speaking,  up 
on  the  literature  of  the  later  Romans.  Everything  is  now  rad 
ically  changed.  We  have  ceased  to  think  that  there  is  but 
one  blessed  region  wherein  genius  is  vernacular  and  patrimo 
nial,  and  in  whose  embellishment  nature  exhausted  all  the 
might  and  fertility  of  her  invention.  There  is  no  longer 
a  people,  who  can  claim,  with  Rome,  the  insolent  prerogative 
of  universal  empire  ;  or  with  Athens,  the  exclusive  heritage  of 
taste,  of  genius,  or  of  elegance.  The  division  of  the  literary 
world  into  distinct  languages  and  communities  is  attended  with 
this  useful  effect ;  and  each  nation  has  learned  to  prize  its  own 
excellences,  without  despising  or  neglecting  whatever  is  learned 
or  ingenious  elsewhere.  History  derives  from  this  comprehen 
sive  and  enlightened  curiosity,  this  enlarged  literary  tolerance, 
a  certainty,  variety,  and  copiousness,  which  were  hardly  known 
to  the  ancients  even  in  speculation. 

Apprehensive  lest  we  may  prove  tedious,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  remarking  upon  but  one  topic  more,  under  this 
head.  The  value  of  modern  history  is  enhanced  we  conceive 
by  the  greater  research,  which  is  the  consequence  of  greater 
scientific  attainments.  Science  may  repress  the  spirit  and  ex 
uberance  of  fancy ;  but  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  compensate 
for  this  inconvenience  by  the  bestowment  of  still  greater  bene 
fits,  having  peculiar  influence  upon  the  certainty  of  history. 
By  means  of  experience,  we  are  disciplined  to  habits  of  cir 
cumspection,  of  hesitancy,  shall  we  say  of  distrust  ?  Every 
day  which  adds  to  our  knowledge  and  judgment,  diminishes 
our  credulity,  and  our  tendency  to  rely  upon  imperfect  proofs  ; 
since  it  teaches  us  a  delicate,  timorous,  and  laborious  estimate 
of  the  grounds  of  moral  evidence.  It  is  an  advantage,  which 
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the  mere  lapse  of  time,  the  simple  circumstance  of  living~at  a 
particular  age  of  the  world,  confers  upon  us.  Experience  in 
structs  us  in  the  errors  of  our  fathers ;  it  discloses  the  various 
passions,  interests,  and  caprices,  which  may  delude  us  into 
false  judgments ;  and  it  also  reveals  the  means  of  guarding  the 
candor  and  simplicity  of  the  understanding.  Here  we  obvious 
ly  excel  the  ancient  historians.  Not  only  do  we  examine  facts 
with  more  penetrating  discernment,  but  we  also  purify  our 
opinions  and  conclusions  from  those  numerous  errors,  the  sole 
support  of  which  is  prejudice,  and  their  origin  credulity.  There 
is  no  longer  overpowering  authority  in  names ;  for  we  learn  to 
see  error  as  it  is,  cleared  from  the  lustre  of  false  beauty,  the 
factitious  good  thrown  around  it  by  party,  by  fashion,  and  by 
prescription.  Whenever  a  work  of  high  pretension  is  now 
published,  how  strict  is  the  scrutiny  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Witness  the  universal  alertness  of  criticism  excited  by  the  ap 
pearance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Napoleon,'  which  is  read, 
studied,  examined  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and,  since  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  are  no  longer  exempt  from  the 
illumination  of  English  literature,  we  may  add,  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  The  spirit  of  unsparing  investigation,  which 
characterizes  modern  history,  is  the  pledge  and  guarantee  of  its 
greater  certainty  ;  for  it  exposes  the  interested  praises  or  censure 
of  the  contemporary  chronicler,  discloses  his  prejudices  in  their 
naked  deformity,  and  reveals  to  the  world  those  monuments  of 
truth,  which  time  had  overturned  in  his  flight,  and  left  to  lie 
concealed  under  the  obscure  and  dusty  ruins  of  the  past. 

In  the  plan  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  disregarded 
those  circumstances,  whose  influence  is  equally  beneficial  or 
equally  injurious  to  ancient  and  to  modern  history.  Our 
design  is  only  to  elicit  distinctions.  Of  the  passions  incident 
to  humanity  in  every  age,  and  which  are  therefore  equally  pre 
judicial  to  certainty  in  all  human  inquiries,  we  have  deemed  it 
unprofitable  to  speak,  unless  where  they  were  corrected  or  ex 
aggerated  by  circumstances,  so  as  to  constitute  a  specific  dif 
ference.  And  we  are,  of  necessity,  limited  to  the  deduction  of 
general  inferences,  exceptions  to  which  may  be  met  with  in 
particular  cases.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject, 
eminently  rich  and  prolific  in  reflexion,  we  mean,  that  class 
of  differences  between  ancient  and  modern  history,  which  re 
fers  to  what  is  often  called  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
perfection  of  the  ancient  writers  consisted  in  describing  the 
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causes,  progress,  and  consequences  of  events  with  eloquence  and 
truth ;  and  nicely  discriminating  the  character  and  motives  of 
men.  It  seldom  looked  higher  than  this  graphic  art,  which 
painted  the  deeds  of  the  past  in  bold,  manly,  and  vigorous 
coloring,  the  coloring  of  nature  and  of  passion,  which  steals  the 
heart,  and  ravishes  the  fancy.  Now,  we  do  indeed  conceive 
the  same  enchanting  eloquence  to  be  essential  to  a  perfect  his 
tory  ;  but  we  require  more  ;  we  demand  minute  details  on 
legislation  and  political  economy ;  on  the  fluctuations  in  the 
public  and  private  rules  of  thought  and  action,  of  whose  value 
Sallust  evidently  formed  a  true  idea ;  on  the  progress  of  sci 
ence,  letters,  and  the  arts ;  in  short,  on  every  subject  of  an  his 
torical  nature,  which  may  enlighten  the  philosopher,  or  improve 
the  man.  It  is  this  comprehensive  spirit  of  philosophy,  which 
embraces  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  in  a  single  view  ; 

"0£  ydy  ra  T  iovra,  TOC  T  faaofAwa,  ngo  T  iovta  ' 
and  which,  in  describing  the  past,  employs  the  experience  of 
the  present,  and  infers  from  both  the  yet  unexisting  events  of 
futurity.  We  may  claim  as  our  own,  an  attention  to  the  sour 
ces  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  to  the  causes  of  their  grandeur 
and  decay ;  for  we  meet  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians 
with  but  little  illustrative  of  political  economy,  and  whatever 
does  occur,  is  brief  and  incidental. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  ancients  did  not  dwell  upon  such 
facts  in  their  histories,  it  may  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  never  placed  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  their  value  and 
interest.  We  occupy  a  position  of  which  they  had  none  but 
imperfect  precedents,  and  no  adequate  conception.  They 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  the  full  experience  which  we 
have,  of  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance,  following  close  upon 
the  sublimest  exhibitions  of  genius.  At  the  commencement  of 
their  literary  career,  there  existed  no  monuments  of  depart 
ed  splendor,  whereof  the  study  might  guide  their  curiosity 
and  enlarge  their  understanding.  But  among  the  moderns,  a 
curiosity  respecting  the  philosophy  of  history  was  awakened, 
by  knowing,  and  in  one  sense  witnessing,  the  subversion  of  the 
institutions  of  antiquity,  and  the  substitution  of  others  totally 
diverse.  When  the  mind  of  Europe,  if  we  may  hazard  the  per 
sonification,  started  up  from  the  slumber  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  awoke  instructed  and  enlightened  by  a  deep  sense  of  the 
evils,  which  had  produced  that  lethargy.  As  it  continued  to 
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press  forward  in  the  race  of  improvement,  it  added  the  expe 
rience  of  age  to  the  vigor  and  conscious  greatness  of  Roman 
genius.  From  the  wreck  of  all  that  was  beautiful,  all  that  was 
magnificent,  we  had  preserved  some  of  the  most  perfect  speci 
mens  of  the  masterly  skill  and  intellect  of  antiquity.  In  these 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  discern  the  greatest 
defect  in  preceding  historians,  and  to  discern  the  defect  was  to 
perceive  the  remedy. 

The  historians  of  Greece  generally  derived  their  knowledge 
either  from  personal  inquiries  in  foreign  countries,  or  from  books 
written  in  their  own  language,  and  modelled  according  to  their 
peculiar  taste.  They  enjoyed  not  that  general  literary  inter 
course  with  foreign  nations,  which  operates  so  efficaciously 
to  improve  our  taste  and  critical  acuteness,  as  well  as  to 
guide,  enliven,  and  invigorate  our  curiosity.  A  modern  his 
torian  well  knows,  and  should  be  proud  of  the  fact,  that  he 
does  not  write  for  his  own  country  only,  but  for  numerous 
nations,  all  preoccupied  with  separate  national  partialities. 
From  the  interested  scrutiny  of  the  great  republic  of  letters, 
presumption  has  no  refuge,  ignorance  no  sanctuary.  But  the 
Greek  wrote  for  his  own  people  only,  or  at  least  only  for  his 
own  countrymen  and  the  Romans  ;  and  this  distinction,  which 
we  have  already  remarked  upon  in  another  connexion,  has 
contributed  to  confirm  a  relish  for  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Each  individual  state  or  empire  may  be  regarded  as  a  grand 
experiment,  from  which  the  philosophic  observer  will  deduce 
principles,  and  also  judge  of  their  tendency.  Tracing  the 
progress  of  a  government  from  its  obscure  beginnings,  to  the 
noblest  efforts  of  its  power  and  grandeur,  and  thence  down 
wards  through  the  several  gradations  of  its  feebleness,  decline, 
and  final  subversion,  we  shall  discover  that  every  part  of  this 
progress,  from  incipient  greatness,  to  oblivion,  abounds  in  les 
sons  of  instruction,  which  will  be  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  many  polished  nations,  whose  reciprocal  intercourse  creates 
and  cherishes  a  mutual  curiosity. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  our  doctrines  by  a  minute 
analysis  of  particular  historians,  by  contrasting  the  classical 
historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  the  classical  historians  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  or  Germany,  would 
afford  much  matter  of  useful  criticism  and  interesting  specula 
tion,  but  would  greatly  overrun  our  limits.  We  must  be  content 
with  general  reflections,  leaving  the  reader  to  try  their  justness 
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for  himself,  by  applying  them  to  particular  cases.  Let  it  be  ob 
served,  however,  that  what  we  have  said  is  intended,  in  its  full 
extent,  only  for  the  classic  age  of  Grecian  letters,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  It  requires 
some  qualification,  to  be  strictly  correct  in  reference  to  the 
period,  when  learning  was  disseminated  by  the  victories,  and 
patronized  by  the  successors,  of  that  conqueror  ;  when  genius 
and  letters  had  acquired  a  domicil  in  Egypt.  But  the  Greeks 
had  then  lost  the  inspiration  of  freedom ;  and  learning  itself 
was  enslaved  by  that  pernicious  tyranny  of  the  intellect,  the 
spirit  of  system  and  dogmatical  philosophy.  Who  looks  to 
the  court  of  the  Ptolemies  for  the  classic  school  of  their  poetry 
or  philosophy  ?  And  still  less  should  we  think  of  finding  it  in 
later  times  at  Constantinople,  among  the  series  of  Byzantine 
authors,  whom  the  eloquence  of  Gibbon  has  rescued  from 
oblivion. 

Our  observations  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  when 
applied  to  the  Romans.  This  wonderful  people  emerged,  at 
once,  from  a  state  but  little  better  than  barbarism,  to  the  bright 
light  of  Athenian  arts,  science,  and  elegance. 

'  Grsecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.' 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  they 
were  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  rustic  simplicity  in  all  that  re 
lates  to  the  fine  arts,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  character 
istic  anecdote  of  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  who,  when  unique 
specimens  of  Greek  art  were  shipped  from  Corinth  to  be  trans 
ported  to  Rome,  assured  the  carrier  that  if  the  statues  and  pic 
tures  were  damaged  or  lost  by  his  negligence,  he  should  be 
forced  to  make  restitution  in  kind,  of  article  for  article.  But  they 
were  more  signally  distinguished  by  the  specious  and  prudent 
qualities,  love  of  their  country,  love  of  glory,  and  of  dominion. 
They  were  ever  more  attentive  to  practical  than  to  abstract 
philosophy.  They  had  less  than  the  Greeks  of  what  is  tech 
nically  called  genius,  less  of  that  subtle  ingenuity,  certainly, 
which  delights  in  the  mysteries  of  abstraction,  and  less  of  that 
vividness  and  activity  of  the  imagination,  which  shine  forth  in 
works  of  poetry  and  invention.  Hence,  although  more  noted 
for  their  admiration  of  productions  of  ingenuity,  than  for  their 
successful  imitation  of  Greek  models ;  yet  they  soon  rivalled 
their  masters  in  eloquence,  history,  and  jurisprudence,  in  those 
more  practical  branches  of  polite  knowledge,  which  could  im- 
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mediately  subserve  their  national  pride  and  ambition  of  su 
premacy.  Besides,  many  of  the  causes,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  history,  had  acquired  a 
partial  efficacy  in  Roman  literature,  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  first  emperors. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  disposed  to  concede  that  in  the 
qualities  common  to  both,  the  classical  Greek  historians  were 
surpassed  by  those  of  Rome,  who  seem  to  have  reached  the 
standard  of  excellence,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
the  influence  of  existing  circumstances.  Who  can  turn  away 
sated,  from  the  richness  and  charming  beauty  of  Livy's  descrip 
tions,  or  fail  to  esteem  the  candor,  delicacy,  and  exactness  of 
his  judgment  ?  Who  can  sufficiently  admire  the  skill  of  Taci 
tus  in  discriminating  character,  and  in  developing  the  causes 
and  relations  of  events,  the  indignant  majesty  of  his  sentiments, 
and  his  powerful,  compressed  eloquence,  to  be  valued,  like  fine 
gold,  for  purity  and  brilliancy  instead  of  quantity  ?  And  some 
of  the  Greek  historians,  who  flourished  at  Rome  under  the 
Caesars,  evidently  exhibit  improvements  in  the  matter  of  their 
works,  even  if  the  style  be  less  chaste  and  terse  than  that  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  The  gossiping  and  discursive, 
but  amiable  and  intelligent,  Plutarch  in  himself  alone  is  a  treas 
ure.  But  it  was  impossible,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have 
explained  at  large,  that  the  ancients  should  equal  us  in  the  ful 
ness  and  certainty  of  history  ;  and  inconsistent  with  the  fash 
ionable  character  of  it  among  them,  inconsistent  with  their 
standard  of  taste,  that  it  should  contain  all  those  details,  which 
are  so  indispensable  according  to  our  ideas  of  its  perfection.* 

*  To  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  minor 
historians  of  antiquity,  we  take  an  example,  at  random  almost,  from 
Nepos.  Comparing  his  life  of  Annibal  with  other  more  credible 
writers,  we  readily  find  errors  of  commission,  almost  in  every  chap 
ter,  setting  aside  the  faults  of  omission.  The  following  are  a  speci 
men. 

1.  «  Nemo  ei  in  acie  restitit,'  &c.  c.  5.     Not  true.    Annibal  retreat 
ed  into  his  camp  before  Fabius,  and  was  three  times  beaten  by  Mar- 
cellus  at  Nola.    (Livy  and  Plutarch.) 

2.  *  Alpes,  quas  nemo  unquam  cum  exercitu,'  &c.  c.  3.  False.  (Liv. 
lib.  v ;  Polybius,  lib.  iii,  c.  48.) 

3.  '  Conflixerat  apud  Rhodanum  cum  P.  Scipione.'  c.  4.    Nobody 
ever  heard  of  this  battle  but  Nepos.    (Vossius,  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  i.  c.  14.) 

4.  '  Cum  hoc  apud  Padum  decernit.'  c.  4.    The  place  was  Centum- 
vies  apud  Titinum.     (Liv.  lib.  xxi,  c.  39  ;  Polyb.  lib.  iii,  c.  64.) 
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How  deficient  are  the  best  historians  of  ancient  Rome,  in  com 
parison  with  the  great  names  of  historical  composition  in  mod 
ern  times.  They  described  the  succession  of  alternate  public 
victories  and  civil  broils,  out  of  which  grew  the  splendid  power 
of  republican  Rome,  in  her  best  days ;  they  painted  her  in  the 
vigor  of  her  greatness,  yet  sinking  beneath  her  countless  lau 
rels  ;  crushed  by  accumulated  misfortunes,  yet  struggling  under 
them  with  a  relic  of  her  democratic  energy  ;  and  at  length 
sunk,  overpowered,  consigned  to  helpless  ruin,  yet  still  bearing 
the  aspect  of  her  living  majesty,  like  her  own  brave  soldiers  on 
the  field  of  Liris ;  '  Omnium  vulnera  in  pectore  ;  omnium  in 
rnanibus  enses  ;  et  relictae  vultibus  minae  ;  et  in  ipsa  morte  ira 
vivebat.5  *  Such  was  the  sublime  object,  which  they  delineated 
with  a  pencil  of  light.  But  the  machinery  of  the  government, 
the  condition  and  sources  of  the  revenue,  the  composition  of 
the  army,  the  organization  of  society,  and  all  the  instructive 
points  of  national  polity,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  staple 
of  modern  history,  they  leave  us  to  gather  as  we  may  from  in 
cidental  notices,  scattered  along  amid  rhetorical  accounts  of 
party  animosity,  foreign  warfare,  the  civil  tumults  of  distinguish 
ed  men,  private  vice,  and  public  corruption. 

But  it  is  time  our  speculations  should  be  drawn  to  a  close. 
We  ask  to  be  indulged  only  in  subjoining  a  few  words  on  the 
principle  and  degree  of  our  estimation  of  antiquity,  in  explana 
tion  of  what  has  occasionally  fallen  from  us  in  reference  to  this 
topic.  Some  authors  have  imagined  that  the  course  of  nature 
was  analogous  to  the  life  of  man  ;  that  the  intellect  of  the  hu 
man  race  once  had  its  infancy,  from  which  it  advanced  to  the 
spirit  and  vivacity  of  youth,  and  the  vigor  of  maturity ;  but 
that  now  old  age  has  enervated  and  deadened  its  power.  But 
the  idea  is  a  mere  assumption,  without  the  shadow  of  a  founda 
tion  in  truth.  There  is  no  probability  that,  in  the  same  climate, 
the  simple  passage  of  two  thousand  years  should  produce  any 
difference  in  the  natural  powers  of  man.  Any  alleged  supe 
riority  of  ancient  writings,  if  it  existed,  would  not  prove  that 
we  cannot  surpass  the  ancients.  And  what  is  the  fact  ?  Have 
the  ancients  exhibited  greater  excellence  than  the  moderns,  in 
their  respective  productions  ?  If  the  question  were  to  be  dis- 

6.  '  Hac  pugna  pugnata  Romam,'  &c.   c.  5.     An  anachronism. 

7.  *  Dictator  Rom.  in  agro  Falerno,'  &c.  c.  5.    The  same. 
*  Florus,  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
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cussed,  in  this  shape  it  ought,  we  apprehend,  to  be  primarily 
considered. 

Now  any  individual  discoveries  of  the  ancients  prove  little, 
abstractly  regarded ;  since  the  answer  to  them  is,  that  we  were 
anticipated  only ;  that  those  precise  departments  of  ingenuity 
were  merely  preoccupied  by  those  who  happened  to  come  first, 
and  who  are  not  entitled  to  any  merit  on  that  account.  Still 
less  weight  have  the  casual  discoveries  and  unproductive  con 
jectures  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Contrary  to  all  sound  rea 
soning,  Dutens*  exalts  the  barren  guesses  of  the  ancients  to  an 
equality  with  the  fruitful  and  demonstrated  truths  of  Newton. 
But  to  suspect  a  philosophic  truth,  without  knowing  whether  it 
be  one  or  not,  and  without  dreaming  of  any  useful  application 
of  it,  amounts  to  nothing.  Nor  is  the  merit  of  actual  invention, 
closely  examined,  of  all  the  intrinsic  value  which  is  apt  to  be 
ascribed  to  it.  If  we  trace  the  most  admired,  and  apparently 
the  most  wonderful  human  inventions  to  their  fountain-head, 
we  find  them  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by  chance,  or 
by  some  common  and  trivial  work  of  nature.  The  merit  rath 
er  lies  in  the  quick  apprehension,  which  rescues  the  infant  art 
from  oblivion,  and  rears  it  into  vigor  and  utility. 

In  everything  appertaining  to  philosophy,  the  fact,  of  our 
being  subsequent  to  the  ancients,  the  fact  that  we  are  moderns, 
is  of  inestimable  advantage.  Jlntiquitas  scEculi,  juventus  mundi. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  undertake  to  look  into  futurity,  and 
imagine  how  many  ages  upon  ages  may  follow  the  present,  or 
how  many  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  human  affairs  are  fated 
to  undergo.  If,  therefore,  we  may  not  say  that  philosophy,  in 
our  own  times,  has  arrived  at  maturity,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that,  as  respects  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  has  made  a  strik 
ing  advancement  towards  maturity.  The  crude  and  imperfect 
reasonings  of  the  ancients  are  verified  and  completed  by  us. 
Productions  of  their  ingenuity,  acting  almost  without  object  or 
direction,  which  formerly  possessed  no  value  except  as  monu 
ments  of  human  industry,  we  have  drawn  from  obscurity,  and 
made  the  support  of  physical  theorems ;  of  which  the  applica 
tion  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius  to  natural  philosophy  is  an  ex 
ample.  Again,  we  not  only  avail  ourselves  of  the  truths  of  the 
ancients,  but  we  profit  by  their  errors.  In  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
philosophy  gains  by  defeats  as  well  as  victories.  The  folly  of 

*  Origine  des  D£couvertes  attributes  aux  Modernes. 
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our  fathers  is  literally  our  wisdom.  It  was  this  which  gave 
Fontenelle,  in  his  good-humored  and  spirited  essay  upon  this 
subject,  occasion  to  say,  that,  as  we  stood  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  ancients,  we  could  take  a  wider  and  more  comprehen 
sive  view  of  things  than  they,  although  we  were  but  pigmies, 
and  they  were  giants.  For  he  must  be  strangely  blinded  by 
prejudice,  who  can  deny  that  our  philosophy  is  incomparably 
superior  to  that  of  the  ancients,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
their  literary  merit.  We  pretend  not  to  settle  the  controversy 
on  this  point,  so  often  agitated  and  with  so  little  profit ;  frankly 
admitting  the  unfairness  of  having  the  question  determined  by 
one  of  the  parties,  and  being  deterred  also  by  other  obstacles 
to  a  just  decision  of  it,  which  are  described  by  Addison  in  a 
posthumous  discourse  on  ancient  and  modern  learning,  written 
with  his  customary  ease,  delicacy,  elegance,  and  good  sense. 
Confessing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  enduring  esteem  is  the  fi 
nal  and  most  certain  evidence  of  literary  merit ;  and  recol 
lecting,  on  the  other,  that  constitutional  malignity  of  men, 
which  prompts  them  to  lavish  on  the  dead  those  eulogies  which 
belong  only  to  the  praiseworthy ;  and  thus  avoiding  equally 
the  extremes  of  humility  and  of  self-admiration  ;  let  us  mod 
estly  strive  to  excel,  by  emulating  the  deserts  of  the  great  and 
good,  on  whose  fame  the  seal  of  time  has  stamped  the  impress 
of  immortality. 


ART.  IV. — The  Course  of  Time,  a  Poem,  in  Ten  Books.  By 
ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.  M.  Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
12mo.  pp.  295. 

IN  the  literary  world,  the  appearance  of  a  poem  with  a  title 
and  dimensions  like  those  of  the  one  before  us,  is  an  important 
event.  Expectation  is  awakened  by  its  first  annunciation.  We 
are  impatient  to  learn  what  new  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
stores  of  fancy,  and  we  hasten  to  the  perusal  with  eager  curi 
osity.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  when  the  candidate  for  our 
suffrages  is  one,  of  whom  we  have  never  before  heard.  Then, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  incentives,  there  is  a  delightful  uncer 
tainty  as  to  the  result  of  our  examination,  which  greatly  height 
ens  our  interest.  We  are  to  have  an  interview  with  a  stran- 
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ger  of  lofty,  but  as  yet  unacknowledged  pretensions.  There 
is  a  chance  that  we  may  admire  him,  and  there  is  also  a 
chance  that  he  may  offend  us.  But  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form,  it  is  to  be  our  own.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  exer 
cise  our  individual  judgment.  The  voice  of  fame  has  not 
predisposed  us  to  be  charmed.  The  tribunal  of  taste  has  not 
made  up  a  decision.  Of  Homer  and  Virgil,  Dante  and  Tas- 
so,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  we  had  heard  the  praises  from 
boyhood.  The  world  had  weighed  and  graduated  their  mer 
its  ;  and  when  we  opened  their  works  for  the  first  time,  it  was 
with  the  feeling  that  no  choice  was  left  us  ;  that  we  could  not 
help  subscribing  to  the  universal  sentiment.  What  millions 
and  millions  had  ratified,  we  might  not  gainsay.  If  we  failed 
to  be  enraptured,  we  must  charge  it  to  ourselves.  There  cer 
tainly  were  transcendent  beauties,  and  if  we  did  not  perceive 
them,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  our  own  feeble  vision.  This  be 
ing  the  humiliating  alternative,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
we  should  admire.  We  should  feign  delight  if  we  did  not 
feel  it,  and  seem  to  have  discrimination  if  we  did  not  possess 
it.  But  not  so  with  respect  to  new  poems  like  this  before 
us.  We  opened  it  with  no  prepossessions.  We  had  never 
heard  the  author's  name,  until  we  saw  an  American  edition  of 
his  work  announced.  We  have  since  learned  that  he  was  a 
Scottish  clergyman,  of  obscure  birth  and  a  feeble  frame  ;  that 
he  wrote  this  poem  while  at  the  university,  and  never  distin 
guished  himself  by  any  other  production  ;  and  finally  that  he 
died  prematurely  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

The  recollection  of  these  facts  should  go  to  soften  the 
severity  of  criticism,  where,  under  other  circumstances,  sever 
ity  would  be  just.  Were  the  author  living,  we  might  re 
proach  him  with  indiscretion  and  too  much  haste  to  be  known. 
However  noble  the  design,  we  might  reasonably  complain  of 
the  execution,  which  might  have  been  greatly  improved  by  re 
touching  and  revision.  But  now  that  Providence  has  in 
terposed,  it  becomes  us  to  be  indulgent  on  this  point;  and  to 
regard  this  almost  juvenile  production,  rather  as  a  bright  in 
dication  of  what  Pollok  would  one  day  have  become,  had 
his  life  been  protracted,  than  as  a  fair  ground  for  any  absolute 
decision  respecting  his  character  and  abilities.  Viewing  it  in 
this  light,  and  judging  from  the  impressions  made  upon  our 
selves  by  more  than  one  perusal,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that 
a  high  place  will  be  assigned  him  among  the  gifted  sons  of 
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song.  If,  like  Chatterton,  his  life  was  often  clouded  and  his 
death  premature,  so,  like  that  lamented  genius,  we  believe  his 
name  will  be  remembered  and  pronounced  with  eulogy. 
We  should  feel  more  diffidence  in  expressing  this  opinion,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  work  has  already  gone  through  sev 
eral  editions,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  that  man  ever 
chose.  The  title,  though  perhaps  the  most  appropriate,  is  too 
indefinite  to  give  us  any  distinct  conception  of  the  poet's  de 
sign.  The  first  lines  we  happened  to  read  were  the  last  of 
the  poem,  in  which  the  bard  sums  up  his  narrative  ;  and 
our  immediate  conviction  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been, 
either  that  the  poet  possessed  an  exalted  genius,  or  that  he 
had  fallen  infinitely  below  his  theme. 

'  Thus  have  I  sung  beyond  thy  first  request, 
Rolling  my  numbers  o'er  the  track  of  man, 
The  world  at  dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  decline  ; 
Time  gone,  the  righteous  saved,  the  wicked  damned, 
And  God's  eternal  government  approved.'    p.  295. 

No  other  poet  has  adventured  upon  a  theme  so  vast.  The 
design  of  Milton  extended  only  to  the  fall  of  man.  That  of 
this  writer  embraces  his  whole  history  and  final  doom.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  utmost  propriety  that  he  invokes  Almighty 
aid,  before  commencing  his  daring  flight.  The  following  lines 
terminate  his  solemn  invocation  ; 

'  Hold  my  right  hand,  Almighty  !  and  me  teach 
To  strike  the  lyre,  but  seldom  struck,  to  notes 
Harmonious  with  the  morning  stars,  and  pure 
As  those  of  sainted  bards,  and  angels  sung, 
Which  wake  the  echoes  of  eternity — 
That  fools  may  hear  and  tremble,  and  the  wise 
Instructed  listen,  of  ages  yet  to  come.' 

We  wish  the  last  two  lines  had  been  omitted.  They  have 
no  congruity  with  those  which  precede  or  with  the  occasion, 
and  sound  too  much  like  preaching.  We  mention  this,  because 
it  is  one  of  many  instances,  in  which  the  poet  has  greatly  in 
jured  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  striking  passage,  by  the  in 
troduction  of  a  common  phrase  or  a  merely  prosaic  idea. 
In  this  particular,  even  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  the 
reader  perceives  his  vast  inferiority  to  Milton,  with  whom  it  is 
his  special  infelicity  that  his  subject  continually  exposes  him  to 
be  compared.  With  an  imagination  of  uncommon  resource, 
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he  cannot  be  said  to  unite  a  very  delicate  perception  of  poetic 
beauty,  or  a  nicely  discriminating  ear  for  the  harmony  of  verse. 
In  the  '  Course  of  Time '  there  are  single  passages  of  beauty 
and  power  not  often  equalled.  But,  as  we  have  already  in 
timated,  it  is  not  uniformly  well  sustained.  There  are  moments 
when  the  poet's  inspiration  seems  to  have  forsaken  him,  and 
when  the  full  forfeit  is  paid,  of  his  boldness  in  the  choice  of 
such  a  theme.  But  we  will  not  array  these  instances  before 
the  reader,  for  criticism  is  in  a  measure  disarmed,  as  we  be 
fore  remarked,  by  the  consideration  that  the  poet  himself  might 
have  corrected  them,  had  opportunity  been  granted  him. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  heaven,  long  after  the  inhabitants  of 
this  planet  had  received  their  final  doom.  The  celestial  para 
dise  is  represented  as  a  vast  plain  surrounded  by  a  tall  range 
of  hills.  In  the  midst,  towering  to  an  almost  immeasurable 
height,  arises  the  Mount  of  God.  On  its  summit,  surrounded 
with  ineffable  glory,  is  seated  the  Eternal.  The  light  which 
the  heavenly  inhabitants  enjoy,  is  the  radiance  which  beams 
from  His  countenance.  But  this  radiance  illuminates  only  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed.  Beyond  the  frontier  mountains,  'in 
the  vast  external  space,'  are  dimly  seen,  by  the  fainter  light  of 
their  own  suns,  myriads  of  orbs  performing  their  stupendous 
circuits  with  a  harmony  never  disturbed,  and  which  none  but 
the  inhabitants  of  that  paradise  can  bear.  On  the  top  of  one 
of  these  mountains,  to  which  angels  and  saints  resort  for 
pastime,  two  heavenly  youths  are  seen,  intent  upon  observing 
those  who  arrive  from  the  innumerable  distant  worlds,  which 
throng  the  cloudless  expanse.  At  length  one  approaches, 
whom  having  greeted  with  a  holy  welcome,  they  offer  to  usher 
into  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings,  But  observing  an 
expression  of  anxious  concern  upon  his  countenance,  that  kind 
solicitude  which  such  pure  spirits  feel  even  for  strangers, 
prompts  them  to  ask  the  cause.  The  whole  answer  to  their 
inquiry  may  be  taken  for  a  specimen  of  the  author's  character 
istic  power.  This  emigrant  from  one  of  the  remote  worlds 
has  never  heard  of  earth  or  man.  But  during  his  journey  to 
heaven,  strong  curiosity  impelled  him  to  deviate  from  his  lu 
minous  path,  and  penetrate 

1  those  nameless  regions  vast, 
Where  utter  Nothing  dwells,  unformed  and  void.' 
After  a  long,  dark,  and  laborious  flight,  he  reaches  the  place 
assigned  for  the  punishment  of  earth's  sinful  inhabitants.    Here 
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the  description  rises  to  a  character  of  sublimity,  which  borders 
upon  the  horrible.  The  fiery  adamantine  wall,  the  worm 
that  never  dies,  eternal  death,  the  incessant  dashing  of  the 
infernal  waves,  the  loud  and  ceaseless  wailings  of  the  damn 
ed,  all  these  are  conceived  and  expressed  with  a  force,  which 
even  Dante,  drawing  from  a  fancy  which  was  a  magazine  of 
horrors,  may  be  thought  to  have  scarcely  surpassed.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  stranger  by  these  new  and  terrific 
objects,  and  the  awful  obscurity  which  veiled  their  design, 
were  the  cause  of  that  melancholy  shade  which  darkened  his 
countenance.  The  two,  with  whom  he  now  conversed,  were 
unable  to  explain  the  mystery  of  these  torments.  But  there 
was  one,  '  an  ancient  bard  of  earth,'  to  whom  the  whole  history 
of  man  was  known.  To  this  bard,  therefore,  they  introduce 
their  new  companion.  The  seat  of  the  bard  is  surrounded  with 
the  most  enchanting  scenery  ;  and  we  select  the  description 
as  a  proof  how  far  the  poet  was  endowed  with  a  true  feeling 
for  natural  beauty. 

'  Fit  was  the  place,  most  fit  for  holy  musing. 
Upon  a  little  mount,  that  gently  rose, 
He  sat,  clothed  in  white  -robes  ;  and  o'er  his  head 
A  laurel  tree,  of  lustiest,  eldest  growth, 
Stately  and  tall,  and  shadowing  far  and  wide — 
Not  fruitless,  as  on  earth,  but  bloomed,  and  rich 
With  frequent  clusters,  ripe  to  heavenly  taste — 
Spread  its  eternal  boughs,  and  in  its  arms 
A  myrtle  of  unfading  leaf  embraced ; 
The  rose  and  lily,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew, 
And  every  flower  of  fairest  cheek,  around 
Him  smiling  flocked  ;  beneath  his  feet,  fast  by, 
And  round  his  sacred  hill,  a  streamlet  walked, 
Warbling  the  holy  melodies  of  heaven  ; 
The  hallowed  zephyrs  brought  him  incense  sweet ; 
And  out  before  him  opened,  in  prospect  long, 
The  river  of  life,  in  many  a  winding  maze 
Descending  from  the  lofty  throne  of  God, 
That  with  excessive  glory  closed  the  scene.'     p.  24. 

In  the  second  Book,  this  '  ancient  bard,'  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  stranger,  commences  the  history  of  man, 
which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  poem ;  so  that  the  poet 
no  longer  speaks  in  his  own  person.  This  arrangement  is 
intended  to  give  a  unity  to  all  that  follows.  As  the  narrative  is 
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designed  for  the  information  of  one  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
origin  or  destiny  of  man,  many  circumstances  are  properly  in 
troduced,  which  might  otherwise  appear  trite  or  unnecessary. 
And  as  the  narrator  is  one  who  had  himself  shared  the  passions 
and  frailties  of  human  nature  during  his  earthly  existence,  up 
on  which  he  now  looks  back  through  an  almost  infinite  lapse  of 
ages,  it  is  natural  that  his  memory  should  occasionally  linger 
upon  particular  scenes  of  individual  joy,  or  woe,  or  tenderness, 
the  description  of  which  furnishes  specimens  of  genuine  pathos. 
Of  this  character  is  the  picture  of  faithful  love,  in  the  fifth 
book  ;  where  a  lover,  long  absent  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
returns  covered  with  glory,  and  finds  her  in  whom  he  had 
1  garnered  up  his  heart,'  retired  to  a  solitary  spot  whither  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  resort,  and  pouring  out  her  soul  in 
fervent  prayer  for  him.  Another  instance  is  that  of  the  dying 
mother  in  the  same  book.  This  moving  description  closes 
with  a  simile  of  singular  beauty.  Speaking  of  the  eyes  of  the 
dying  mother,  brightening  to  the  last  and  then  closing  in  death, 
the  poet  says, 

'  They  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven.'      p.  140. 

In  this  connexion,  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  over  the  following 
gorgeous  description,  in  the  same  book,  of  the  grandeur  of  na 
ture,  as  displayed  in  her  vast  solitudes. 

*  Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 

The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 

By  hand  of  art,  where  nature  sowed,  herself, 

And  reaped  her  crops  ; — whose  garments  were  the  clouds  ; 

Whose  minstrels,  brooks ;  whose  lamps,  the  moon  and  stars  ; 

Whose  organ-quire,  the  voice  of  many  waters  ; 

Whose  banquets,  morning  dews  ;  whose  heroes,  storms ; 

Whose  warriors,  mighty  winds ;  whose  lovers,  flowers  ; 

Whose  orators,  the  thunderbolts  of  God  ; 

Whose  palaces,  the  everlasting  hills ; 

Whose  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue.'     p.  128. 

In  what  we  have  just  said,  we  have  departed  from  our  im 
mediate  purpose,  which  was  to  present  a  general  view  of  the 
conduct  of  the  poem.  The  bard  begins  with  an  account  of 
our  first  parents  in  their  state  of  innocence,  and  then  describes 
their  fall  and  its  consequences.  This  leads  him  to  dwell  at 
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some  length  upon  leading  doctrines  of  theology,  especially  up 
on  original  sin,  native  depravity,  and  atonement.  The  meta 
physical  and  controversial  character  of  the  second  book,  pre 
vents  it  from  possessing  so  general  an  interest  as  most  of  the 
others.  Yet  there  are  detached  passages,  the  power  of  which 
all  must  feel.  One  of  these  is  in  praise  of  the  Bible  ;  a  theme, 
which  it  is  high  honor  to  have  made  an  approach  towards 
treating  well,  since  to  do  it  justice  the  strongest  language  must 
needs  be  found  inadequate.  That  which  is  inferior  may  be 
elevated  by  being  compared  with  that  which  is  superior,  and 
hence  bold  imagery  may  dignify  what  is  in  itself  humble.  But 
that  which  is  of  all  things  most  excellent  and  precious,  may 
lose,  and  certainly  can  never  gain,  by  being  compared  with 
any  other  thing.  There  are  objects  which  impress  us  most 
forcibly,  when  set  before  us  in  their  simple,  unadorned  majesty  ; 
and  when  the  poet  endeavors  to  heighten  their  effect  by  lofty 
phraseology  and  rhetorical  embellishment,  he  is  in  danger  of 
making  every  addition  a  burden  instead  of  a  support  to  the  idea. 
It  is  as  if  the  proud  titles  that  do  honor  to  men,  should  be  ap 
plied  to  that  Being,  whose  shortest  name  expresses  more  than 
man  can  comprehend.  We  accordingly  believe  that  the  sublime 
truths  of  revelation,  as  well  as  the  volume  which  contains  them, 
are  never  to  be  approached  by  the  poet,  but  with  fear  and 
trembling.  All  he  can  hope  to  do  is  to  rise  up  to  them,  never 
to  go  beyond  them  or  lift  them  up  with  him.  They  stand,  by 
their  own  nature,  at  the  farthest  limit  in  the  range  of  human 
thought ;  and  he  who  would  sing  them  worthily,  requires  that 
his  lips  should  be  touched  by  a  living  coal  from  the  altar. 
With  regard  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  tenets  wrought  into 
this  poem,  we  consider  them  as  having  no  connexion  with  its 
merits.  Whether  the  reader  embrace  them  or  not,  he  must 
respect  the  sincere  and  deep  convictions  of  the  poet,  and  unite 
with  him  in  his  supreme  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  his  fervent  love 
of  virtue  and  truth. 

The  almost  boundless  compass  intended  to  be  embraced  in 
the  '  Course  of  Time,'  made  it  necessary  for  the  poet  to  touch 
but  slightly  upon  the  Creation  and  Fall,  the  two  great  topics 
upon  which  Milton  concentrated  the  whole  force  of  his  genius. 
In  this  respect  Pollock  has  imitated  the  solemn  brevity  of  the 
sacred  historian,  never  substituting  the  light  of  his  own  inven 
tion,  where  the  silence  of  Moses  has  left  us  in  darkness. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  thought  that  the  subject  was  too  awful 
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for  fiction  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  cases  where  he 
describes  as  past  what  is  yet  to  come,  he  fixes  a  most  rigid 
curb  upon  his  fancy,  and  ventures  no  further  than  the  prophetic 
intimations  of  Scripture  seem  to  him  to  warrant.  To  this  re 
mark,  the  whole  poem  does  not  furnish  an  exception ;  and  we 
regard  this  folding  up  of  the  wings  of  invention,  where  flight 
would  have  been  so  hazardous,  as  an  exercise  of  the  soundest 
discretion.  Milton,  we  know,  is  generally  thought  to  have  far 
thest  exceeded  all  other  poets  in  the  power  and  grasp  of  im 
agination,  when  he  dared  to  supply  from  his  own  invention,  the 
momentous  ellipses  found  in  our  world's  first  history.  Nor  do 
we  dissent  from  this  opinion.  Still  we  may 'be  permitted  to 
regret  one  evil  consequence  that  has  followed  from  these  inter 
polations,  sublime  as  they  unquestionably  are.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  a  majority  of  the  readers  of  Milton  make  no  dis 
tinction  between  what  he  has  himself  invented  and  what  he  has 
taken  from  the  Oracles  of  truth ;  and  that  if  called  upon  to 
state  what  they  know  respecting  the  Creation  and  the  Fall,  they 
would  unconsciously  state  more  upon  the  authority  of  Milton 
than  of  Moses ;  so  indelible  are  the  impressions  left  upon  the 
mind  by  that  inimitable  work. 

Having  summarily  described  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man, 
the  bard  proceeds  to  notice  the  great  outlines  of  the  human 
character.  This  is  a  difficult  undertaking;,  since  it  requires  an 
almost  boundless  exercise  of  the  powers  of  generalization  and 
abstraction.  To  paint,  with  distinctness  and  truth,  the  charac 
ter  of  a  single  people  in  a  single  age,  demands  a  combination 
of  talents  and  acquirements,  possessed  only  by  one  in  many 
millions.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  attempt  to  bring  to 
gether,  into  one  contracted  portraiture,  the  traits  of  all  mankind 
in  every  age  ?  Pollock  has  made  this  attempt.  His  plan  not 
only  permitted  but  required  him  to  do  it ;  and  the  picture  is 
one,  we  were  going  to  say,  of  mingled  light  and  shade.  But 
the  dark  tints  are  so  many  and  so  deep,  compared  with  the 
light  ones,  that  the  whole  may  be  likened  to  one  blot.  Satan, 
in  the  conception  of  Milton,  though  fallen,  had  still  some  noble 
qualities ;  he  was  the  '  Sun  shorn  of  his  beams.'  But  man,  in 
the  conception  of  Pollok,  scarcely  possesses  one  bright  excel 
lence.  'The  trail  of  the  Serpent'  covers  all.  Depravity 
cleaves  to  him  in  every  aspect  and  in  all  circumstances.  The 
successive  generations  are  born  to  the  inevitable  heritage  of 
corruption,  and  when  they  pass  away,  they  leave  it  to  their 
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children.  This  is  the  abstract  of  Pollok's  history  of  man. 
From  the  day  when  the  flaming  sword  was  planted  over  Para 
dise,  to  the  day  when  the  flaming  chariot  of  the  final  Judge 
appeared,  evil  was  constantly  prevailing  over  good,  with  a  most 
fearful  preponderance. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Is  this  the  view  for  a  poet  to  take  of 
human  nature  ?  As  a  tenet  of  religion  we  do  not  meddle  with 
it.  The  poet  may  believe  that  men  really  are  those  unlovely 
and  polluted  beings,  which  they  are  here  represented  to  be  ; 
but,  we  ask,  need  he  call  in  the  aid  of  poetry,  to  strengthen 
the  impression  of  their  utter  unworthiness  ?  Should  he  not 
rather  employ  this  divine  instrument,  to  make  them  appear  less 
odious  than  they  are  ?  When  the  sculptor  throws  drapery  over 
his  statue,  it  is  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  nobler  lineaments, 
by  concealing  those  which  are  least  graceful.  In  like  manner, 
why  should  not  the  poet  cover  the  vices  of  human  nature  un 
der  the  folds  of  fiction,  that  its  virtue  may  appear  more  strik 
ing  and  beautiful  ?  Let  those,  whose  vocation  calls  them  to  it, 
uncover  the  human  heart,  and  expose  the  base  passions  and 
low  desires  that  inhabit  there.  But  the  poet  lies  under  no 
such  uncompromising  obligation.  He  is  not  compelled  to  do 
it  by  his  fealty  to  truth,  for  fiction  is  his  lawful  prerogative. 
He  cannot  be  tempted  to  do  it,  by  the  agreeableness  of  the 
subject,  for  who  can  feel  complacency  in  vilifying  a  nature 
which  he  himself  shares  ?  And  if  his  aim,  in  such  represen 
tations,  be  to  affect  powerfully  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  let 
him  remember  that  in  exciting  ever  so  strongly  the  feelings  of 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  he  only  effects  what  the  mere  exhibi 
tion  of  any  loathsome  object  would  do  in  an  equal  degree. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  Pollok  was  in  a  measure  forc 
ed,  by  the  plan  he  had  chosen  to  mark  out  for  himself,  to 
exhibit  human  nature  under  a  dark  and  repulsive  aspect. 
He  had  conceived,  for  the  punishment  of  men,  a  hell  replete 
with  all  imaginable  horror.  How  creatures  could  deserve  such 
torments,  was  the  question  which  perplexed  the  stranger,  for 
whose  information  this  account  of  man  was  given.  To  re 
solve  this  doubt,  men  must  be  represented  as  altogether  bad. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  torturing  bed  of  Procrustes,  the  victims 
must  be  fitted  to  their  place  of  torture  ;  and  this  required  no 
moderate  share  of  moral  turpitude.  If  men  were  a  shade  less 
vile  than  this  poem  paints  them,  they  would  deserve  a  milder 
hell  than  it  has  furnished  for  them.  The  only  way,  therefore, 
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in  which,  with  a  due  regard  to  consistency,  mankind  could 
have  been  represented  in  a  more  amiable  light,  would  have 
been  to  make  their  place  of  punishment  less  hideous. 

We  have  ventured  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  dark  side 
of  human  nature  is  not  the  one  which  the  poet  should  contem 
plate.  In  the  real  world,  human  vices  and  infirmities  must  be 
encountered  ;  otherwise  earth  would  become  heaven.  But  in 
the  ideal  world,  we  would  escape  from  their  contaminating 
presence  ;  and  by  conversing  with  purer,  holier,  lovelier  be 
ings,  than  are  to  be  found  on  earth,  we  would  faintly  anticipate 
the  joys  of  the  Christian's  heaven.  It  is  true  that  another 
kind  of  poetry  than  this  requires,  has  of  late  been  fashionable  ; 
and  it  owes  its  popularity  to  the  influence  of  one  mighty  but 
corrupted  mind.  Byron  endeavored  to  be  a  misanthrope  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  those  brief  intervals  in  which  he 
forgot  himself,  and  allowed  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature  to 
triumph  over  the  baser,  he  succeeded  wonderfully  well.  He 
rails  at  human  nature  and  his  fellow  creatures,  as  if  he  were 
in  solemn  earnest  in  his  hatred  ;  and  if  we  are  to  take  his  he 
roes  as  illustrations  of  what  he  conceived  mankind  to  be,  we 
should  justify  him  for  all  his  sneers  and  maledictions  ;  for  most 
of  them  are  very  devils  in  miniature.  But  unless  we  greatly 
mistake,  these  heroes  are  fast  ceasing  to  be  favorites  in  the 
fashionable  world  ;  and  Byron  himself  begins  to  be  judged  by 
the  qualities  of  his  heart,  as  they  are  displayed  in  his  works  ; 
and  thus,  by  a  retaliation  which  he  might  have  foreseen,  he  is 
now  receiving  back  from  the  world  some  portion  of  that  con 
tempt,  of  which  he  was  so  profusely  lavish.  And  this  is  chiefly, 
we  suppose,  to  be  ascribed  to  his  misanthropy.  The  individual 
feels  insulted  in  the  abuse  of  his  species.  The  maxim,  Nil  de 
mortuis,  is  in  a  measure  overruled.  Men  are  not  willing  to 
show  mercy  even  to  the  memory  of  him,  whose  life  was  passed 
in  vaunting  his  scorn  for  them.  The  praise  they  yield  him  is 
extorted  praise,  and  while  the  lips  pronounce  it,  the  heart  pro 
tests  against  it.  The  memory  of  other  poets,  of  vastly  inferi 
or  powers,  is  cherished  with  far  more  fondness  than  his,  mere 
ly  on  account  of  their  benevolent  and  philanthropic  views  of 
human  nature.  Because  they  never  vilified  mankind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  made  the  world  appear  better  than  it  is,  their 
memory  has  left  a  grateful  fragrance  behind  it.  When  they 
are  eulogized,  it  is  without  reservation,  for  the  heart  responds 
to  the  decision  of  the  head. 
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Having  been  thus  led  to  speak  of  Byron,  we  shall  quote  a 
portion  of  Pollok's  description  of  him,  which  occurs  in  the 
fourth  book.  It  perhaps  deserves  to  be  designated  as  the  most 
powerful  passage  in  the  '  Course  of  Time.'  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  the  whole  of  it. 

'  He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning,  rose, 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home, 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.     Others,  though  great, 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  whiles  ; 
He  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought ;   and  proudly  stooped,  as  though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.     With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  "  the  Ocean's  mane," 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks. 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Appennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend  ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, 
In  sportive  twist — the  lightning's  fiery  wing, 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance  seemed — 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 
His  evening  song,  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds  his  sisters  were  ; 
Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and  storms, 
His  brothers — younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed.     All  passions  of  all  men — 
The  wild  and  tame — the  gentle  and  severe  ; 
All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane  ; 
All  creeds  ;  all  seasons,  Time,  Eternity  ; 
All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear  ; 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared  by  man, 
He  tossed  about,  as  tempest,  withered  leaves, 
Then  smiling  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood  ; 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness ; 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself: 
But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 
Dark,  sullen,  proud  ;  gazing  contemptuously 
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On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet ; 
So  ocean  from  the  plains,  his  waves  had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 
Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might, 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

1  As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  passed  ; 
So  he  through  learning,  and  through  fancy  took 
His  flight  sublime ;  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat ;  not  soiled,  and  worn, 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labored  up  ; 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair, 
He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came, 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath.' 

*  Great  man  !  the  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much, 
And  praised  :  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  favor  of  his  wickedness  ; 
And  kings  to  do  him  honor  took  delight. 
Thus  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honor,  fame ; 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition  full, — 
He  died — he  died  of  what  ?     Of  wretchedness. 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trump 
Of  fame  ;  drank  early,  deeply  drank  ;  drank  draughts 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched — then  died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess,  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 
Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred  ;  his  passions  died  ; 
Died  all  but  dreary  solitary  pride ; 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died.  ^ 
As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 
Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore, 
And  then  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 
And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven  ; 
So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life, 
And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  surge — 
A  wandering,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing ; 
Scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul ; 
A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought — 
Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the  earth.' 

pp.  112—115. 

The  description  of  man  being  finished,  the  bard  approaches 
the  awful  subject  of  his  final  doom.  Here  he  may  well  de 
mand  an  angel's  lyre.  The  day  of  judgment,  what  mortal 
tongue  can  adequately  sing  !  The  mind  sinks  under  the  over- 
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whelming  sublimity  of  the  idea.  The  assembling  of  the  uni 
verse,  the  breaking  up  of  nature,  the  countless  retinue  of  an 
gels,  the  blazing  throne  of  judgment,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Judge 
himself;  where  is  the  language  competent  to  such  ideas !  Yet 
Pollok  has  fearlessly  approached  them ;  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
has  combined  noble  elements  in  the  description.  The  morning 
of  the  last  day  dawned  like  that  of  other  days.  The  sun 
moved  upward  in  his  golden  path,  without  omen  of  change. 
All  the  tribes  of  men  are  represented  as  commencing,  secure 
and  unapprehensive,  their  accustomed  employments.  All  this 
part  of  the  description,  being  that  of  least  difficulty,  is  executed 
unexceptionably.  The  picture  is  crowded,  but  yet  the  objects 
are  distinct  and  vivid.  But  now  comes  the  trial  of  the  poet's 
strength.  An  angel  in  the  midst  of  heaven  has  sworn,  that  time 
shall  be  no  more.  How  shall  the  wreck  of  nature  be  describ 
ed  ?  The  sun  extinguished  in  his  mid  career ;  trees  with 
ered  in  their  bloom  ;  birds  struck  lifeless  in  their  flight ;  rivers 
stayed  in  their  rapid  course  ;  the  tides  of  the  ocean  stopped  ; 
consternation  seizing  all  the  living,  and  earth  and  ocean  yield 
ing  up  their  unnumbered  dead  ;  and  then,  when  all  the  sons  of 
men  are  brought  together,  the  consummation  of  all  things  by 
the  irrevocable  sentence ;  the  wicked  driven  to  everlasting 
woe,  the  righteous  conducted  to  the  throne  of  God ; — these 
are  the  closing  topics  of  the  poem.  But  if  the  reader  has 
ever  attempted  to  form  to  himself  an  image  of  this  solemn 
winding  up  of  the  human  drama,  we  fear  he  will  be  disappointed 
here.  For  the  ideas  are  too  vast  and  lofty  to  be  expressed  by 
words.  In  the  mind,  they  rise  and  swell  into  undefinable  mag 
nitude  and  sublimity.  But  to  clothe  them  in  language  would  be 
like  bounding  infinitude.  Strong  language  as  this  poet  has 
made  use  of,  we  doubt  not  that  the  images  existing  in  his  own 
mind,  were  tenfold  more  vivid,  and  the  conceptions  immeas 
urably  more  grand,  than  they  appear  in  his  verse.  And  when 
he  looked  upon  his  work,  and  saw  his  thoughts  thus  nar 
rowed  down  to  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  medium  through 
which  he  must  transmit  them,  we  doubt  not  that  he  felt  a 
painful  consciousness,  how  poorly  and  impotently  they  repre 
sented  what  was  at  the  moment  passing  before  his  imagina 
tion.  Let  us  not  be  thought  visionary  or  mystical  in  what 
we  are  saying.  We  speak  of  a  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which 
every  man  may  find  evidence  in  his  own  experience.  Who 
has  not  been  conscious  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  he  could 
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not  by  any  possibility  express  fully  and  perfectly  to  another  ? 
Words  might  convey  some  faint  intimation  of  what  they  were, 
but  their  depth,  their  fulness,  their  integrity  could  not  be  com 
municated.  Nor  is  this  matter  of  regret.  On  the  contrary, 
we  rejoice  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  thoughts,  which  nothing 
but  consciousness  can  measure.  All  human  modes  of  commu 
nication  must  have  limits ;;  but  in  the  unutterable,  the  incom 
municable  emotions  of  the  soul,  we  discern  glorious  evidence 
of  its  immortal  nature. 

We  shall  close  this  article  by  citing  the  following  description 
of  the  Ocean,  where  summoned  to  cease  the  heaving  of  its 
billows  and  render  up  its  dead.  We  ought  not,  however,  to 
allow  the  passage  to  pass  without  a  protest  against  the  ungram- 
matical  form  of  the  second  person  singular. 

'  Great  Ocean  too,  that  morning,  thou  the  call 
Of  restitution  heardst,  and  reverently 
To  the  last  trumpet's  voice  in  silence  listened  ! 
Great  Ocean  !  strongest  of  creation's  sons ! 
Unconquerable,  unreposed,  untired  ; 
That  rolled  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  bass, 
In  Nature's  anthem,  and  made  music,  such 
As  pleased  the  ear  of  God.     Original, 
Unmarred,  unfaded  work  of  Deity  ; 
And  unburlesqued  by  mortal's  puny  skill. 
From  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged  ; 
Majestical,  inimitable,  vast, 
Loud  uttering  satire  day  and  night  on  each 
Succeeding  race,  and  little  pompous  work 
Of  man.     Unfallen,  religious,  holy  sea  ! 
Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  fearedst  none, 
Heardst  none,  to  none  didst  honor,  but  to  God 
Thy  Maker — only  worthy  to  receive 
Thy  great  obeisance.     Undiscovered  sea ! 
Into  thy  dark,  unknown,  mysterious  caves, 
And  secret  haunts,  unfathomably  deep, 
Beneath  all  visible  retired,  none  went, 
And  came  again,  to  tell  the  wonders  there. 
Tremendous  sea !  what  time  thou  lifted  up 
Thy  waves  on  high,  and  with  thy  winds  and  storms 
Strange  pastime  took,  and  shook  thy  mighty  sides 
Indignantly — the  pride  of  navies  fell ; 
Beyond  the  arm  of  help,  unheard,  unseen, 
Sunk  friend  and  foe,  with  all  their  wealth  and  war ; 
And  on  thy  shores,  men  of  a  thousand  tribes, 
VOL.  xxvm.— NO.  63.  45 
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Polite  and  barbarous,  trembling  stood,  amazed, 

Confounded,  terrified ;  and  thought  vast  thoughts 

Of  ruin,  boundlessness,  omnipotence, 

Infinitude,  eternity  ;  and  thought, 

And  wondered  still,  and  grasped,  and  grasped,  and  grasped 

Again — beyond  her  reach  exerting  all 

The  soul  to  take  thy  great  idea  in, 

To  comprehend  incomprehensible ; 

And  wondered  more,  and  felt  their  littleness. 

Self-purifying,  unpolluted  sea ! 

Lover  unchangeable  !  thy  faithful  breast 

For  ever  heaving  to  the  lovely  moon, 

That  like  a  shy  and  holy  virgin,  robed 

In  saintly  white,  walked  nightly  in  the  heavens, 

And  to  thy  everlasting  serenade 

Gave  gracious  audience  ;  nor  was  wooed  in  vain. 

That  morning,  thou,  that  slumbered  not  before, 

Nor  slept,  great  Ocean  !  laid  thy  waves  to  rest, 

And  hushed  thy  mighty  minstrelsy.     No  breath 

Thy  deep  composure  stirred,  no  fin,  no  oar ; 

Like  beauty  newly  dead,  so  calm,  so  still, 

So  lovely,  thou,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 

From  angel-chariots  sentineled  on  high, 

Reposed,  and  listened,  and  saw  thy  living  change, 

Thy  dead  arise.'  pp.  195—197. 
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the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention, 
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WE  have  perused  these  publications  with  the  interest  that 
belongs  to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  missionary  achievement. 
And  we  make  use  of  the  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  subject  of  increased,  and  increasing  importance, 
to  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  community ;  we  al 
lude  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  spread  of 
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knowledge  and  Christianity,  among  the  native  tribes  within  our 
own  territorial  boundaries. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
Columbus  first  set  foot  upon  the  little  island  of  Guanahani,  in  the 
New  World.  And  the  great  moral  problem  which  then  began 
to  be  discussed,  the  civilization  and  conversion  of  the  natives, 
though  materials  have  been  accumulating  for  its  solution,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  solved.  It  is  still  questiona 
ble  whether  tribes  thus  situated  can  be  brought  within  the  pale 
of  civilized  and  Christian  communities  by  any  other  means 
than  those,  which,  operating  through  the  silent  and  impercepti 
ble  influence  of  general  example,  continued  through  long  peri 
ods  of  time,  converted  the  rude  and  warlike  hordes  of  North 
ern  Europe,  into  statesmen,  scholars,  and  divines.  That  the 
well  directed  efforts  of  zealous  individuals  and  societies  to  erad 
icate  error  and  implant  truth  (had  we  evidence  that  any  analo 
gous  efforts  were  made  in  their  case)  would  have  accelerated 
their  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  supersti 
tion,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  And  there  can  be  as  little 
question  of  the  policy  and  effects  of  sending  men  of  education 
and  practical  wisdom,  to  teach  our  own  wandering  and  barbarous 
tribes. 

Arguments  to  enforce  the  expediency  of  the  measure  must 
be  worse  than  useless,  since  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  enlight 
ened  of  all  nations.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that 
the  whole  question  remaining  in  relation  to  missionary  enter 
prise,  is  one  which  respects  the  mode  of  operation,  the  time 
and  place,  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  tribe,  the  effi 
ciency  of  the  means  and  their  application,  and  those  numerous 
points  of  administration  and  discipline,  which  present  them 
selves  at  the  outset,  and  attend  every  stage  of  the  undertaking. 
And  that  these  particulars  are  much  more  difficult  in  the  ad 
justment,  than  is  generally  supposed,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
length  of  time,  and  the  amount  of  means  and  labor,  devoted 
to  the  object,  compared  with  the  known  practical  results. 

To  every  unprejudiced  observer,  the  tribes  that  still  exist, 
as  tribes,  within  the  forests  of  North  America,  seem  as  far 
from  appreciating  the  advantages  of  European  manners  and 
customs,  maxims  and  morals,  and  certainly  as  far  from  ac 
knowledging  the  importance  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  as 
were  the  haughty  and  spirited  cotemporaries  of  Powhatan,  or 
Miantonomoh.  We  speak  in  general  terms,  and  without  any 
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intention  to  conceal  partial  instances  of  better  success,  wherever 
they  have  existed,  or  may  still  exist. 

These  people  still  retain  their  primitive  theology,  a  belief  in 
one,  great,  over-ruling  Being,  who  is,  in  some  of  the  languages, 
styled  Universal  Father,  and  in  others,  Great  Spirit,  Master  of 
Life,  Creator  or  Maker ;  and  in  a  counteracting  Spirit,  who 
concentrates  in  himself  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  an  ene 
my  of  the  human  race,  and  is  hence  denominated  Bad  Spirit. 
Subordinate  spirits  are  supposed  to  exist ;  and  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  all  classes  of  spirits  may  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices, 
such  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  a  portion  of  food  cast  into  the 
fire.  Bits  of  scarlet  cloth,  or  other  esteemed  articles,  and 
sometimes  a  dog  hung  upon  a  pole  near  the  dwelling,  are  also 
among  the  number  of  propitiatory  offerings.  Magic  and  sorcery 
are  extensively  believed  in  ;  and  their  whole  system  of  medicine 
(apart  from  the  surgical  art)  is  little  more  than  a  system  of  magic, 
operating  through  certain  visible  signs,  which  are  endowed  with 
the  property  of  causing  or  curing  diseases,  mental  and  physical. 

The  habits  of  the  hunter  and  warrior  are  undoubtedly  ad 
verse  to  the  acquisition  of  book-knowledge,  though  not  particu 
larly  so  to  the  introduction  of  verbal  Christianity,  and  its  rites. 
For,  roam  as  far  as  he  will,  the  Indian  returns  periodically  to  his 
village,  and  has  his  particular  and  appropriate  seasons  of  feasting 
and  fasting,  and,  so  to  speak,  religious  observances.  And  Chris 
tian  duties  and  discipline,  could  he  be  persuaded  that  they  would 
be  equally  propitious  to  the  fortunes  of  his  life,  might  be  observed 
effectually  during  these  periodical  intermissions  from  the  chase. 

With  opinions  and  customs  thus  open  to  the  advance  of  mis 
sionary  reasoning,  and  withal  a  strong  bias  to  penitential  feel 
ing,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  labors  heretofore  employ 
ed,  have  produced  effects  so  disproportionate.  We  propose 
briefly  to  advert  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  labors, 
among  our  own  tribes,  in  which  the  French,  the  English,  and 
the  Americans  have  each  participated.  And  it  may  be  safely 
said,  that  they  came  to  the  task  without  having  derived  any  aid 
from  the  course  pursued  by  their  predecessors  in  this  interest 
ing  work  in  Spanish  America. 

Wherever  the  Spanish  power  manifested  itself,  among  the 
native  inhabitants,  a  rapid  declension  of  numbers  and  a  state 
of  absolute  servitude  ensued.  The  rapacity  of  gain  quenched 
all  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  cruelty  and  misery 
kept  an  equal  pace  with  conquest  and  discovery.  Cortez  in 
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Mexico,  and  Pizarro  in  Peru,  afforded  only  preeminent  exam 
ples  of  a  reckless  spirit  of  avarice,  which  were  followed  by 
hundreds  of  inferior  actors  in  the  great  drama. 

As  respects  the  conversion  of  the  new  found  tribes  to  Chris 
tianity,  whatever  may  have  been  felt  and  desired  by  certain 
noble-minded  Spaniards  from  the  era  of  Columbus  and  Las 
Casas,  it  was  a  secondary  object  with  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and,  like  all  secondary  objects,  was 
often  liable  to  be  lost  sight  of  altogether.  Those  whom  the 
sword  spared,  were  doomed  to  the  mine,  or  the  plantation. 
And  such  as  were  attracted  to  the  altar  found  themselves  in  a 
situation,  in  which  they  must  address  thanks  to  their  bitter  op 
pressors,  and  supplicate  the  divine  mercy  in  their  favor.  That 
rapid  conversions  did  not  take  place,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  not  surprising.  That  any  accessions  should  have  been  made 
to  a  church  sanctioning  such  injustice,  is  rather  to  be  wondered 
at.  Great  success  was,  however,  reported  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  What  this  success  would  have  amounted  to,  had 
the  tests  of  a  Protestant  conversion  been  required  of  their  cate 
chumens,  is  very  doubtful. 

But  an  easier  task  was  set  before  them.  When  they  had 
been  taught  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  kiss  the  crucifix, 
and  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  or  some  tutelary 
saint,  three  essential  points  of  the  conversion  were  accomplished. 
The  history  of  the  Spanish  missions  affords  full  testimony,  that 
the  baptized  natives  were  allowed  to  enter  the  chapel  with  their 
drums  and  rattles,  and  dance  round  the  altar  after  the  manner 
practised  by  their  ancestors,  and  the  same  which  may  be  ob 
served  among  the  North  American  Indians  at  the  present  day, 
in  their  wabenos,  and  other  national  or  mystic  dances.  But 
what  beneficial  effect  was  produced  upon  their  minds  and 
hearts,  by  these  external  observances,  is  not  very  clear. 

Whether  the  profession  of  a  religion  thus  easy  in  its  requisi 
tions,  led  to  the  reported  triumphs  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
of  New  France,  or  whether  their  Algonquin  and  Huron  converts 
had,  in  reality,  taken  up  a  new  faith,  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily 
determined.  But  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
good  fathers,  in  their  overweening  zeal,  went  at  least  half  way 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  existing  institutions  and  man 
ners  of  the  Indians.-  A  Jesuit  skilled  in  the  doctrines  of  next 
power  and  probable  opinion,  as  illustrated  by  Pascal,*  could 
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not  long  hesitate  in  suggesting  conscientious  expedients  to  re 
concile  Indian  idolatry  and  superstition  with  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  And  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Iroquois  Virgin 
1  La  Bonne  Catherine,'  as  detailed  by  Cholence  and  Charlevoix 
in  the  Lettres  Ediftantes,  are  sufficient  to  show,  to  what  means 
they  were  willing  to  resort,  to  increase  the  number  or  settle 
the  faith  of  their  nominal  converts. 

That  zeal,  and  devotion,  and  perseverance,  such  as  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  evinced,  were  attended  with  some  useful  fruits,  is 
undoubted.  But  while  they  were  enforcing  the  observance  of 
the  decalogue,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  ritual,  their 
countrymen,  who  traversed  the  Indian  country  in  pursuit  of  the 
fur  trade,  were  setting  the  example  of  unrestrained  licentious 
ness.  Example  became  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  they, 
who  were  not  able  to  restrain  their  own  countrymen,  had  not 
much  chance  of  putting  a  moral  curb  upon  lawless  warriors 
and  hunters.  Hence  the  severe  remark  of  Denonville,  *  Those 
with  whom  we  mingle  do  not  become  French,  but  our  people 
become  Indians.' 

Kind  and  indulgent  they  were  to  the  Indians,  palliating  their 
faults,  and  observing,  themselves,  many  of  their  ceremonies. 
And  up  to  this  hour,  there  are  no  people  in  America,  who  pay 
the  same  degree  of  respect  and  deference  to  Indian  customs 
as  the  Canadian  French.  And  hence  it  cannot  excite  surprise 
that  the  Indians  should  revert  with  a  fond  remembrance  to  the 
period  of  French  domination.  Whatever  effects  certain  theo 
rists  may  impute  to  climate,  the  French  character  for  courtesy 
seems  not  to  have  deteriorated  in  the  frigid  latitudes  of  the 
Canadas. 

'  They  please,  are  pleased  ;  they  give  to  get  esteem ; 
Till  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.' 

But  we  shall  not  stop  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Jesuit  mis 
sions  in  this  division  of  the  continent,  contenting  ourselves  with 
the  remark,  that  among  most  of  the  tribes  with  whom  they  la 
bored  and  suffered  a  century  ago,  few  traces  beyond  the  bare 
tradition  of  the  fact,  remain  to  attest  the  piety  and  perseverance 
with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  work. 

A  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  Mayflower  landed  her  adventurous  band  of  Pil 
grims  on  the  bleak,  snow-clad  rock  of  Plymouth,  two  months 
later  in  the  season  than  Columbus  had  touched  at  the  Lucayos, 
and  in  a  latitude  of  comparative  inclemency.  They  were  re- 
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ceived  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  natives,  and  their  earliest 
efforts  were  directed  to  acquire  and  perpetuate  a  friendship, 
upon  which  their  existence  for  many  years  depended.  And 
considering  the  numerous  points  of  collision  that  must  natural 
ly  have  arisen  between  two  races  of  men,  so  diverse  in  their 
manners,  and  thus  suddenly  brought  into  close  contact,  it  is 
evidence  of  capacity  for  self-government  on  the  part  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  that,  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  their 
landing,  their  good  understanding  with  the  natives  was  not 
interrupted  by  any  act  of  general  hostility.  It  was  the  policy 
of  those  early  times,  whenever  cause  of  complaint  arose,  to 
settle  it  by  prompt  negotiation,  and  above  all,  to  prevent  any 
combination  for  purposes  of  hostility  among  the  various  tribes. 

The  war  with  the  Pequots  under  Metacam,  commonly  cal 
led  Philip,  broke  out  in  1676,  and  continued  three  years. 
The  defeat  and  death  of  this  chieftain  gave  the  first  effectual 
blow  to  the  Indian  power  in  New  England.  During  the  latter 
part  of  this  contest,  hostilities  also  broke  out  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  their  former  allies,  who  had  refused  to  join  Philip 
at  the  commencement.  A  tribe  which,  at  the  era  of  the  land 
ing,  could  muster  five  thousand  warriors,  was  still  a  formidable 
enemy  ;  but  by  delaying  to  take  up  the  hatchet  till  the  Pequots 
had  been  crushed,  the  Narragansets  entered  single-handed 
upon  a  war,  for  which  the  colonists  were  prepared.  Had  they 
supported  Philip,  says  Hubbard,  *  it  would,  according  to  the 
eye  of  reason,  have  been  very  difficult,  if  possible,  for  the 
English  to  have  saved  any  of  their  inland  plantations  from  being 
utterly  destroyed.' 

After  some  partial  successes,  the  Narragansets  were  attack 
ed  in  their  favorite  position,  and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  seven 
hundred  warriors,  besides  three  hundred  who  died  afterwards 
of  their  wounds,  without  estimating  their  families.*  They  con 
tinued  to  wage  a  desultory  warfare,  however,  till  the  capture  of 
their  chief  Canonchet,  who  was  carried  to  Stonington,  and  shot 
by  two  young  chiefs  of  the  Mohegan  and  Pequot  tribes. 
From  this  period  we  may  date  the  preponderance  of  power  on 
the  side  of  the  Colonists.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose, 
further  to  notice  the  events  of  this,  and  the  subsequent  wars, 
which,  although  they  continued  to  retard  the  New  England 
settlements,  no  longer  put  their  existence  in  jeopardy. 

*  Mather's  Magnalia. 
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About  nine  years  of  peace  (but  not  of  security)  after  the 
Pequot  and  Narraganset  wars,  wfere  succeeded  by  ten  of 
open  hostility,  bringing  down  the  time  within  two  years  of  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1702  hostilities  were  re 
sumed,  and  notwithstanding  the  peace  of  Utrecht  of  1713,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  should  have  ceased,  they  were  not  termi 
nated  till  1725,  the  close  of  the  Old  French  war,  so  called. 
In  1744  open  hostilities  again  broke  out,  and  scenes  of  plun 
der  and  scalping  were  renewed  upon  the  frontiers,  and  contin 
ued  with  more  or  less  activity  till  the  peace  of  1763,  by  which 
the  Canadas  were  ceded  to  the  British  crown.  Twelve  years  of 
feverish  peace  terminated  in  the  war  of  the  American  revolution, 
and  this  being  conducted  by  the  British  authorities  of  Canada 
with  the  virulence  of  a  family  quarrel,  in  which  all  the  right  was 
assumed  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the  parent,  Indian  hostility  re 
ceived  a  new  impetus ;  and  more  murders  and  burnings  and 
scalpings  were  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  seven  years, 
which  preceded  the  definitive  peace  of  1783,  than  were  prob 
ably  known  within  double  that  time,  during  any  prior  era  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

It  thus  appears  that  during  the  century  that  elapsed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  general  and  final  Pequot  war  of  1676,  to 
the  declaration  of  American  Independence,  the  Colonists  had 
not  only  been  able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  almost  unin 
terrupted  attacks  of  the  natives,  but  had  so  far  increased  in 
numbers  and  resources  as  to  risk  a  contest  with  the  parent 
state.  During  all  this  time,  the  feelings  created  by  a  state  of 
hostility,  the  wants  and  cares  of  new  settlements,  and  their 
straitened  means,  were  not  favorable  to  missionary  efforts.  Yet 
it  was  during  these  early  times  that  Mayhew  preached,  and 
Eliot  translated  the  Bible  ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  intermission,  at  least  from  1630,  in  the  labors  of  pious 
and  benevolent  individuals  to  better  and  reclaim  their  aborigi 
nal  neighbors. 

In  1643  Roger  Williams  published  in  London  his  'Key  to 
the  Language  of  America,' the  result  of  his  observation  among  the 
Indian  tribes  l  wherever  English  dwell,  about  two  hundred  miles 
between  the  French  and  Dutch  Plantations.'  This  is  probably 
the  earliest  tract  upon  the  New  England  languages  extant, 
and  is  a  curious  and  valuable  document  \o  the  philologist. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  author  in  no  other 
light  than  as  affording  the  means  of  converting  the  tribes  by 
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whom  this  language  was  spoken.  His  vocabulary  of  words 
and  phrases,  which  is  clearly  of  the  Algonquin  type,  was  col 
lected  chiefly  among  the  Narragansets,  with  probably  some 
intermixture  of  Pequot  and  Mohegan.  '  There  is  a  mixture 
of  this  language,'  he  observes,  c  north  and  south  from  the 
place  of  my  abode  [Providence]  about  six  hundred  miles  ; 
yet  within  two  hundred,  aforementioned,  their  dialects  do  ex 
ceedingly  differ  ;  yet  not  so,  but,  within  that  compass,  a  man 
may  by  this  help  converse  with  thousands  of  natives  all  over 
the  country.  And  by  such  converse  it  may  please  the  Father 
of  mercies  to  spread  civility,  and,  in  his  own  most  holy 
season,  Christianity  ;  for  one  candle  will  light  ten  thousand, 
and  it  may  please  God  to  bless  a  little  leaven  to  season  the 
mighty  lump  of  those  peoples  and  territories.' 

He  found  them  tractable,  of  ready  apprehension,  kind  and 
hospitable ;  believing  in  a  Great  Spirit,  and  other  subordinate 
spirits,  and  that  the  souls  of  men  and  women,  after  death,  would 
go  to  the  Southwest ;  to  which  quarter  their  traditions  pointed 
as  the  source  whence  they  derived  their  corn,  and  whence  all 
their  temporal  blessings  emanated.  The  account  he  has  pre 
served  of  their  manners  and  customs,  opinions  and  observances, 
is  sufficient  to  show,  how  very  little  change  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  have  effected  in  the  manners,  opinions,  and 
ceremonies,  and  even  in  the  condition,  of  the  remaining  tribes 
of  this  stock.  .  So  strong  is  this  resemblance,  that,  striking  out 
names  and  dates,  entire  pages  of  his  descriptions,  and  (with 
slight  changes)  of  his  examples  of  the  language,  might  be 
transferred  to  the  affiliated  tribes,  who,  at  this  day,  occupy  the 
borders  of  the  upper  lakes'  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  respects  what  he  terms  '  that  great  point  of  their  conver 
sion,  so  much  to  be  longed  for,  and  by  all  New  English  so 
much  pretended,  and  I  hope  in  truth,'  he  speaks  with  a  degree 
of  caution  suited  to  inspire  respect  for  his  judgment  and  ve 
racity.  '  For  myself,  I  have  uprightly  labored  to  suit  my 
endeavors  to  my  pretences  ;  and  of  later  times  (out  of  a  desire 
to  attain  their  language)  I  have  run  through  varieties  of  inter 
courses  with  them,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  by  land 
and  sea.  Many  solemn  discourses  I  have  had  with  all  sorts 
of  nations  of  them,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.' 
'  I  know  there  is  no  small  preparation  in  the  hearts  of  multi 
tudes  of  them.  I  know  their  many  solemn  confessions  to  my 
self,  and  one  to  another,  of  their  lost,  wandering  condition.  I 
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know  strong  convictions  upon  the  consciences  of  many  of 
them,  and  their  desires  uttered  that  way.  I  know  not  with 
how  little  knowledge  and  grace  of  Christ,  the  Lord  may  save, 
and  therefore  neither  will  despair,  nor  report  much.' 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  have  not  evinced  equal 
caution  -and  discrimination  in  their  reports  and  descriptions  of 
the  apparent  conversions  among  the  native  tribes,  and  their  sup 
posed  avidity  to  embrace,  at  once,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  the  practices  of  civilization.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  these  passages  were  written  at  a  time  when  (as  Roger 
Williams  remarks)  the  following  questions  were  in  the  mouths 
of  all  men  ;  '  What  Indians  have  been  converted  ?  What  have 
the  English  done  in  those  parts  ?  What  hopes  of  the  Indians 
receiving  the  knowledge  of  Christ  ? '  and  when  l  an  edge'  had 
been  put  to  the  question  £  from  the  boasts  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Canada  and  Maryland,  and  especially  from  the  wonderful  con 
versions  made  by  the  Spanish  and  Portugals  in  the  West 
Indies.' 

Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Natick  dialect  was  print 
ed  at  Cambridge  (Massachuetts)  in  1663,  and  was  subsequent 
ly  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1685.  He  appears  to  have 
been  fifteen  years  employed  on  the  work,  including  the  previ 
ous  acquisition  of  the  language.  He  began  to  preach  about 
1 646,  and  five  years  afterwards  the  first  church  of  4  Praying 
Indians'  was  established  at  Natick.  About  this  time  other 
churches  were  gathered  together  from  various  tribes.  And  we 
find,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  names  of  Cotton,  Gookin, 
Thatcher,  and  others,  mentioned  by  Mather,  as  persons  active 
ly  engaged  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians  ;  besides  the 
Mayhews,  father  and  sons,  the  former  of  whom  had  in  fact 
commenced  preaching  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  some  years  be 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  congregation  at  Natick. 

Commissioners  sent  out  by  the  king  in  1665,  who  were  en 
joined,  among  other  duties,  *  to  make  due  inquiry  what  pro 
gress  had  been  made  towards  the  foundation  and  maintenance 
of  any  college,  or  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  and  the 
conversion  of  Infidels,'  reported,  as  Hutchinson  states,  '  that 
there  was  at  Cambridge  a  small  fabric  of  brick  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians,  built  by  the  corporation  in  England,  in  which 
there  were  then  eight  Indian  scholars,  one  of  whom  had  been 
admitted  into  college  ;  that  there  were  six  towns  of  Indians  in 
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the  jurisdiction,  professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  they 
had  schools  to  teach  the  youth  to  read  and  write,  and  persons 
appointed  to  instruct  them  in  civility  and  religion.'  * 

In  1675  Sausaman,  a  Pequot,  who  had  been  educated 
for  the  ministry,  was  assassinated  on  a  mission  to  his  native 
tribe,  not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  his  doctrines 
and  reproofs,  which  were,  however,  unpalatable  to  Philip 
and  his  coadjutors,  as  from  the  belief  that  he  acted  the  part  of 
a  spy. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr  Increase  Mather  to  Professor  Leusden 
at  Utrecht,  in  1687,  he  states  that  there  were  then  { six  church 
es  of  baptized  Indians  in  New  England,  and  eighteen  assem 
blies  of  catechumens  professing  the  name  of  Christ;5  that 
there  were  four  English  ministers  who  preached  the  gospel  in 
the  Indian  tongue,  and  <  four  and  twenty '  native  preachers. f 

Dr  Dwight,  in  referring  to  this  period  of  active  missionary 
labor  among  the  Indians,  states,  on  the  authority  of  Gookin, 
that  there  were  in  Massachusetts  colony  1100  praying  Indians, 
in  Plymouth  colony  nearly  6000,  in  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket  about  1500,  and  in  Connecticut  a  sufficient  number 
to  bring  the  sum  total  £  not  far  from  ten  thousand.'  J 

In  later  times,  extending  through  the  remainder  of  the  seven 
teenth  and  the  long  and  fearful  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
strenuous  efforts  continued  to  be  made,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Old, 
as  well  as  New  England,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  In 
dians.  And  the  writers  of  those  times  have  left  copious  and 
minute  accounts  of  these  efforts,  and  the  various  success  which 
attended  them.  The  formation  of  separate  societies,  by  royal 
charter,  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1701  and  1709,  having 
this  object  in  view  ;  the  preaching  of  Sergeant  and  Brainerd  ; 
and  the  arduous  exertions  of  Dr  Wheelock,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Dartmouth  College,  primarily  with  a  view 
to  the  education  of  Indian  youth, — are  sufficient  to  show,  that 
the  obligations  of  our  forefathers  to  reclaim  and  enlighten  the 
wandering  sons  of  the  forest,  were  fully  felt  and  acknow 
ledged.  Nor  was  the  defeat  of  their  efforts  in  one  quarter, 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  making  the  attempt  in  another. 
They  evinced  in  this,  as  in  other  concerns,  a  resolution,  and  a 
patient  and  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which  have 

*  History  of  Massachusetts.        f  Magnalia. 
\  Travels  in  New  England,  Vol.  iii,  p.  87. 
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stamped  a  practical  character  upon  their  times.  Nor  should 
we  doubt  the  contemporary  evidence  which  has  survived  in 
print,  that  much  good  was  effected,  and  much  evil  prevented. 
Making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  overwrought 
zeal,  it  is  hardly  to  be  questioned,  that  some  of  the  reported 
conversions  were  real,  and  that  Indian  converts  died  in  the 
hope  of  a  happy  resurrection  through  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 
The  establishment  of  schools  and  churches,  the  dissemination 
of  the  precepts  of  a  pure  religion,  and  the  examples  of  piety, 
order,  and  religious  sobriety  set  them  by  numerous  gifted 
individuals,  aided  by  the  severe  exterior  of  puritanical  morals 
in  the  whole  people,  must  have  inspired  many  a  contrite  and 
heart-broken  warrior  with  Christian  sentiments  and  feelings. 

Of  this  triumph  of  the  American  church,  ecclesiastics  have 
written,  and  poets  have  sung.  Even  so  late  as  1810,  the  fol 
lowing  lines  were  deemed  a  fair  inference  from  an  inspection 
of  the  missionary  authors. 

'  Where  roll  Ohio's  streams,  Missouri's  floods, 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  eternal  woods, 
The  Red  Man  roved,  a  hunter-warrior  wild  ; 
On  him  the  everlasting  gospel  smiled, 
His  heart  was  awed,  confounded,  pierced,  subdued, 
Divinely  melted,  moulded,  and  renewed  ; 
The  bold,  base  savage,  nature's  harshest  clod, 
Rose  from  the  dust  the  image  of  his  God.' 

But,  apart  from  the  transient  and  partial  triumphs  of  the 
period,  what  permanent  and  general  benefits  have  resulted  to 
the  Indian  population  of  America,  from  these  pious  and  benev 
olent  exertions  ?  Fame  is  still  pursued  as  the  acme  of  earthly 
felicity,  and  vengeance  remains  a  settled  prerogative  of  indi 
vidual  prowess.  Where  are  the  children  of  the  eighty  thou 
sand  souls*  who  inhabited  the  territory  of  New  England  alone, 
on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  ?  Most  of  them  were  numbered 
with  their  fathers,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  few  still  survive  upon  small  and  solitary  reservations  of 
their  ancient  patrimony,f  like  those  rays  of  the  sun  which  lin 
ger  behind,  after  the  setting  orb  has  sunk  beneath  the  horizon. 


*  Gookin. 

f  According  to  a  schedule  attached  to  Mr  Monroe's  Message,  in 
1825,  on  the  state  of  the  Indians,  2526  Indians  live  in  11  villages  or 
reservations,  in  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 
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The  physical  supremacy  of  the  wasted  tribes  is  past  away, 
no  more  to  be  renewed.  Whether  it  be  possible  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  philanthropy  for  the  miserable  remnant,  by  shedding 
moral  and  spiritual  illumination  upon  their  minds  and  hearts,  is 
a  point  of  more  uncertainty. 

And  the  questions  which  have  been  so  often  asked,  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  still  recur,  with  a  force  in  some  measure 
proportioned  to  our  extended  population  and  increased  means. 
What  steps  can  be  taken  to  avert  the  fate  which  menaces  the 
extinction  of  our  aboriginal  population  ?  What  measures  are 
best  adapted  to  improve  their  condition  ?  What  well  grounded 
hopes  of  their  being  made  partakers  of  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion  ?  And  we  confess  these  questions  do  not  admit  of  a  ready 
solution.  It  is  much  easier  to  declare  what  has  been  done,  or 
attempted  to  be  done,  than  to  pronounce,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  what  ought  to  be  done,  to  secure  these  important  ends. 
The  renewed  experiments  which  are  now  making  upon  our 
frontiers  to  introduce  schools  and  churches,  and  teach  the  na 
tives  husbandry  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  they  are  made  upon 
a  more  extended  scale  and  with  increased  means,  promise 
greater  success  than  those  of  any  former  period.  The  age  is 
peculiarly  favorable  to  efforts  of  this  kind.  A  noble  spirit  of 
philanthropy  is  awake.  Missionaries  and  teachers  are  piercing 
the  deepest  recesses  of  our  western  forests ;  and  missionary 
houses  are  rising  to  cheer  and  illuminate  wastes,  where  pagan 
ism  and  idolatry  have  held  undisputed  sway  for  centuries.  It 
is  a  totally  new  feature  in  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  mind,  that 
one  of  the  tribes  has  invented  a  system  of  alphabetical  notation, 
and  set  up  a  printing  press.  On  the  final  success  of  these  exer 
tions,  it  would  be  premature  to  decide,  and  we  shall  therefore, 
in  the  words  of  Roger  Williams,  l  neither  despair,  nor  report 
much.' 

The  difficulties  attending  the  task,  as  sta*ted  by  Brainerd,* 
whose  success  entitled  him  to  speak  with  some  authority,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads,  preserving  his  order  of  ar 
rangement. 

1.  The  influence  of  bad  example  set  the  natives  by  the 
white  population  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  In  specify 
ing  instances  under  this  head,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  im- 

*  Edwards's  Life  of  Brainerd,  published  by  the  Society  in  Scotland 
for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  Lond.  1818.  See  Appendix, 
p.  498. 
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moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  has  become  so  formida 
ble  an  obstacle  at  the  present  day  ;  although  it  is  evident,  from 
his  journal,  that  this  use  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent. 

2.  Their  strong  attachment  i  to  the  customs,  traditions,  and 
fabulous  notions  of  their  fathers ' ;  which  lead  them,  among 

other  absurdities,  to  believe,  ;  that  it  was  not  the  same  God 
made  them,  who  made  the  white  people.'  He  also  attaches 
much  importance  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  Wabenos  and 
Jossakeeds,  or  what  he  denominates  l  powwows,'  who  are  sup 
posed  to  have  the  power  of  enchanting,  or  poisoning,  &ic. 

3.  Their  erratic  and  dispersed  state,  inducing  habits  which 
are  unfavorable  to  stated  preaching,  and  leading  to  long  inter 
vals  of  time,  during  which  they  roam  the   forests  without  re 
straints  of  any  kind. 

To  counteract  these  influences,  and  to  displace  savage  modes 
of  acting  and  thinking  by  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  religion, 
is  the  task,  the  more  than  Herculean  task,  set  before  us.  We 
cannot  command  greater  piety  or  devotion  than  were  directed 
to  the  object  in  the  last  century.  But  we  may  hope  to  com 
mand  as  great,  with  means  and  opportunities  more  auspicious. 
And  it  would  ill  become  us,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
cast  down.  That  charity,  which  '  hopeth  all  things,'  that  faith, 
which  c  can  remove  mountains,'  may  bring  about  ends,  which 
appear  both  difficult  and  distant. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  declare,  that  we  have  no  faith 
in  the  preaching  to  adult  Indians,  while  they  remain  hunters 
and  warriors.  Consequently  we  deem  any  measures  of  remov 
al,  or  future  location,  which  are  fitted  to  perpetuate  their  pres 
ent  habits,  as  hostile  to  the  object.  Any  changes  which  it  may 
be  in  our  power  to  effect  in  the  condition  of  Indian  society, 
must  be  of  slow  growth,  and  to  ensure  permanency  they  must 
be  general.  Half  a  dozen  educated  Indians,  placed  among 
six  or  eight  hundred  in  a  rude  state,  will  be  much  more  likely, 
upon  the'  ordinary  scale  of  probabilities,  to  retrograde  into  bar 
barism,  than  to  exalt  and  reclaim  their  countrymen.  And  we 
think  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  from  the  respec 
tive  eras  of  Eliot  and  Wheelock  are  in  favor  of  the  former  re 
sult.  It  is  not  often  that  native  chieftains  possessing  the  influ 
ence  of  a  Philip  or  a  Pontiac,  can  be  expected  to  appear  ;  and 
when  they  do,  experience  teaches  us,  that  their  talents  will  be 
exerted  rather  to  preserve  and  renovate  the  warlike  habits  and 
traditionary  rites  of  their  people,  than  to  induce  them  to  listen 
to  the  schoolmaster  and  preacher. 
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It  is  not  so  easy  to  transform  the  habits  and  manners  of  a 
whole  people,  as  certain  theorists  may  imagine.  And  of  all 
people  {  under  the  sun,'  our  North  American  tribes  seem  most 
firmly  attached  to  practices  and  opinions,  which  constitute  the 
distinctive  traits  of  their  character.  They  hate  the  very  idea 
of  labor,  and  do  not  separate  the  idea  of  a  laborer  from  that 
of  a  slave.  Freedom  constitutes  the  beau  ideal  of  their  exist 
ence,  though  it  be  that  kind  of  freedom,  which  is  enjoyed 
amidst  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Whatever  enslaves  the 
mind  enslaves  the  body.  This  seems  to  be  sufficiently  under 
stood  among  them,  and  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  their  repug 
nance  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  practices  of  civil 
ization,  which  equally  impose  a  system  of  moral  discipline,  and 
physical  restraint,  very  formidable  to  the  mind  of  a  simple  hunter. 

Another  impediment  to  success  may,  we  think,  be  found  in 
the  limited  talents  and  acquirements,  both  literary  and  practical, 
of  some  of  the  laborers  to  whom,  in  our  own  times,  the  momen 
tous  task  of  civilization  and  conversion  has  been  committed. 
Visionaries  and  enthusiasts  have  nowhere  accomplished  much. 
Practical  sound  sense  is  important  in  this  office  as  well  as  prac 
tical  piety,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  the  two  should  never  be  sepa 
rated.  In  the  judgment  of  all  Christians,  the  hope  of  special 
works  of  divine  grace,  does  not  dispense  from  steady  and  con 
tinued  exertions  on  the  part  of  men.  The  sense  that  judicious 
means  are  to  be  judiciously  pursued,  does  not  exclude,  but 
rather  justifies  reliance  upon  extraordinary  interpositions  of 
Providence.  We  speak  on  this  subject,  not  without  having  had 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  upon  the  field  of  missionary 
labor ;  and,  were  it  not  invidious,  we  could  cite  instances  of  per 
sons  engaged  in  these  high  and  holy  offices,  who  are  not  pre 
eminently  qualified 

'  To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart. ' 

The  Indian  seldom  thinks,  but  when  he  is  compelled  to  think, 
and  then  he  is  not  slow  to  suggest  plausible  arguments  to  fortify 
himself  in  heathenish  practices.  We  may  be  permitted  to  in 
quire,  Is  it  just  that  persons  should  be  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  Indiansj  who  would  not  be  deemed  suitable  or  prom 
ising  candidates  to  preach  among  the  whites  ?  Can  it  be  ex 
pected  that  he,  who  is  not  capacitated  to  engage  the  attention 
of  European  society,  where  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
generally  acknowledged,  should  succeed  with  cavilling  Indians, 
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disposed  to  controvert  first  principles  ?  And  is  such  a  course 
dealing  fairly  with  a  community,  whose  sympathies  have  been 
excited,  and  whose  contributions  have  been  drawn  forth,  for 
the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  wandering  and  impover 
ished  tribes  that  still  linger  upon  our  extensive  frontiers  ?  We 
make  these  strictures  without  personal  asperity,  and  with  the 
sincerest  wishes  for  the  promotion  of  a  great  and  good  end. 


ART.  VI. — Definitions  in  Political  Economy  ;  preceded  by  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Rules  which  ought  to  guide  Political 
Economists  in  the  Definition  and  Use  of  their  Terms, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Deviation  from  these  Rules  in  their 
Writings.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  MALTHUS,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S., 
A.  R.  S.  L.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy 
in  the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire.  8vo.  pp.  261. 
London.  1827. 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  not  the  honor  to  agree  with  Mr  Mal- 
thus  in  his  theory  of  Population,  and  even  entertain  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  some  of  the  principles  advanced  in  his  treatise  on 
Political  Economy,  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  candor  and 
urbanity  which  in  general  distinguish  his  writings.  The  work 
before  us  is  by  no  means  entirely  deficient  in  these  valuable 
qualities,  but  it  is  marked,  we  think,  by  a  little  more  asperity 
towards  persons  of  a  different  opinion  than  we  have  observed 
in  those  which  preceded  it.  Whether  it  be  that  the  frequent 
attacks  made  upon  the  system  on  which  the  author's  philo 
sophical  reputation  principally  rests,  have  led  him  to  fear  that 
the  ground  is  shaking  under  him,  and  disturbed  in  some  de 
gree  the  serenity  of  his  humor ;  or  whether  (for  either  supposition 
is  perhaps  equally  tenable)  a  constantly  increasing  confidence  in 
his  peculiar  theories  induces  him  to  look  with  diminished  tol 
eration  on  the  supposed  errors  of  opponents ;  certain  it  is,  that 
we  find  in  the  treatise  before  us  an  occasional  display  of  bit 
terness  not  exactly  proportionate  to  the  nature  and  aggrava 
tion  of  the  offences,  and  an  air  of  superiority  not  always  per 
haps  sustained  by  a  corresponding  strength  of  argument. 
Without  meaning  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  these  su 
perficial  blemishes  in  the  style  of  an  eminent  philosopher,  we 
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shall  nevertheless  lay  before  our  readers  one  or  two  specimens 
of  the  defect  in  manner  to  which  we  allude,  before  we  pro 
ceed  to  remark  upon  the  substance  of  the  work.  In  the  follow 
ing  passage,  Mr  Ma  1th us  while  controverting  certain  opinions 
advanced  by  Mr  M'Culloch,  uses  some  expressions  which  we 
think  hardly  consistent  with  the  respect  due  from  the  Profes 
sor  at  the  East  India  College  to  the  Professor  at  the  London 
University. 

1  The  tendency  of  some  of  our  most  popular  writers  to  innovate 
without  improving,  and  their  marked  inattention  to  facts,  leading 
necessarily  to  differences  of  opinion  and  uncertainty  of  conclusion, 
have  been  the  main  causes  which  have  of  late  thrown  some  dis 
credit  on  the  science  of  political  economy.  Nor  can  this  be  a 
matter  of  much  surprise,  though  it  may  be  of  regret. 

'  At  a  period  when  all  the  merchants  of  our  own  country,  and 
many  in  others,  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  employing  their  cap 
itals  so  as  to  obtain  ordinary  profits,  they  are  repeatedly  told  that, 
according  to  the  principles  of  political  economy,  no  difficulty  can 
ever  be  found  in  employing  capital,  if  it  be  laid  out  in  the  produc 
tion  of  the  proper  articles  ;  and  that  any  distress  which  they  may 
have  suffered  is  exclusively  owing  to  a  wrong  application  of  their 
capital,  such  as  "  the  production  of  cottons,  which  were  not  want 
ed,  instead  of  broad-cloths  which  were  wanted."  They  are  fur 
ther  gravely  assured  that  if  they  find  any  difficulty  in  exchanging 
what  they  have  produced  for  what  they  wish  to  obtain  for  it, 
'*  they  have  an  obvious  resource  at  hand  ;  they  can  abandon  the 
production  of  the  commodities  which  they  do  not  want,  and  apply 
themselves  directly  to  the  production  of  those  that  they  do  want, 
or  of  substitutes  for  them ;"  and  this  consolatory  recommendation 
is  perhaps  addressed  to  a  merchant,  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
by  the  employment  of  his  capital  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits, 
such  an  income  as  will  enable  him  to  get  a  governess  for  his 
daughters  and  to  send  his  boys  to  school  and  college. 

4  At  such  times,  assertions  like  these,  and  the  proposal  of  such 
a  remedy,  appear  to  me  little  different  from  an  assertion,  on 
supposed  philosophical  principles,  that  it  cannot  rain  when  crowds 
of  people  are  getting  wet  through,  and  the  proposal  to  go  without 
clothes  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  arising  from  a  wet 
coat.  If  assertions  so  contrary  to  the  most  glaring  facts,  and  reme 
dies  so  preposterously  ridiculous  in  a  civilized  country,  are  said  to 
be  dictated  by  the  principles  of  political  economy,  it  cannot  be 
matter  of  wonder  that  many  have  little  faith  in  them.  And  till 
the  theories  of  popular  writers  on  political  economy  cease  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  general  experience  ;  and  till  some  steadiness 
is  given  to  the  science,  by  a  greater  degree  of  care  among  its  pro- 
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fessors  not  to  alter  without  improving,-^— it  cannot  be  expected  that 
it  should  attain  that  general  influence  in  society  which  (its  prin 
ciples  being  just)  would  be  of  the  highest  practical  utility.' 

Some  of  these  expressions,  we  say,  appear  to  us  quite  as 
strong  as  the  occasion  would  require,  whether  Mr  M'Culloch 
be  right  or  wrong  on  the  point  at  issue ;  but  even  these  do  not 
satisfy  the  zeal  of  Mr  Malthus,  who  complains  in  a  note,  that 
he  can  find  no  language  sufficiently  powerful  to  express  his 
feelings. 

'  I  own  I  want  words  to  express  the  astonishment  I  feel  at  the 
proposal  of  such  a  remedy.  A  man  under  the  intoxication  of  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a  new  and  important  discovery,  may  be  excus 
ed  for  occasionally  making  a  rash  statement ;  but  that  a  proposal 
directly  involving  the  discontinuance  of  the  division  of  labor 
should,  in  a  civilized  country,  be  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
by  succeeding  writers  and  considered  as  an  obvious  resource  in  a 
sudden  fall  of  profits,  absolutely  passes  my  comprehension.  What 
a  strange  and  most  inapt  illustration  too  is  it  to  talk  about  the  pos 
sessors  of  broad-cloths  wanting  to  change  them  for  silks  !  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  great  producer  of  any  commodity  wishing  to  ob 
tain  an  equivalent  for  it  in  some  one  other  sort  of  completed  com 
modity  ?  If  he  is  to  produce  what  he  wants,  it  must  not  be  silks 
but  raw  materials,  tools,  corn,  meat,  coats,  hats,  shoes,  and  stock 
ings,  &,c.  &>c.  and  this  is  the  obvious  resource  which  is  at  hand  in 
a  glut' 

The  language  employed  by  Mr  Malthus  in  these  passages 
would  perhaps  be  considered  by  most  readers  as  unnecessarily 
emphatic,  supposing  him  even  to  be  in  the  right  upon  the  point 
at  issue.  Without  pretending  to  decide  authoritatively  be 
tween  the  two  learned  disputants,  we  must  nevertheless  add 
that,  on  our  view  of  the  subject,  Mr  M'Culloch  has  the  best  of 
the  argument.  The  principle  to  which  Mr  Malthus  takes  ex 
ception — if  we  understand  the  matter  rightly — is,  that  an  ex 
cess  of  production  in  one  department  of  labor  regularly  pro 
duces  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  to  some 
other,  which  transfer  after  a  while  corrects  the  evil,  and  equal 
izes  the  demand  and  supply.  This  proposition  is,  we  believe, 
as  generally  admitted  by  competent  judges  as  perhaps  any 
other  within  the  compass  of  the  science,  and  may  be  viewed 
in  fact  as  one  of  its  elementary  axioms.  The  evidence  of  it 
is  not,  as  we  conceive,  at  all  invalidated  by  the  objection  sug 
gested  by  Mr  Malthus  in  the  first  of  the  above  extracts.  It 
js  not  meant  by  Mr  M'Culloch,  that  each  of  the  persons  who 
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abandon  the  production  of  the  commodities  which  they  do 
not  want,  and  apply  themselves  directly  to  the  making  of  those 
that  they  do  want — is  to  supply  in  future  all  his  own  wants  hy 
his  own  personal  labor.  He  does  not  mean,  for  example, 
that  if  the  business  of  navigation  and  commerce  should  happen 
to  be  overdone  and  some  of  J;he  persons  engaged  in  it  should 
withdraw  their  capital  from  it,  each  of  them  would  afterwards 
be  his  own  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  bootmaker,  and  governess. 
The  division  of  labor  would  continue  to  exist  as  before.  Of 
the  persons  withdrawing  their  capital  from  navigation  and  com 
merce,  one  would  invest  it  in  the  woollen  fabric,  another  in  that 
of  cotton  or  iron,  a  third  in  agriculture,  and  a  fourth  in  some 
mechanical  art.  In  each  of  these  branches  of  business  profits, 
by  the  supposition,  are  higher  than  they  were  in  navigation. 
Those  persons  who  from  the  low  rate  of  profits  realized  in 
navigation  were  unable  to  employ  governesses  and  tutors,  hav 
ing  transferred  their  capital  to  a  line  of  business  in  which  it 
yields  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits,  are  now  at  their  ease,  and 
are  able  to  indulge  themselves  in  these  luxuries,  or  any  others 
that  may  suit  their  condition. 

The  proposition  to  remedy  the  excess  of  production  in  one 
department  of  labor  by  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  capital  em 
ployed  in  it  to  others,  appears  to  us,  therefore,  a  much  more 
reasonable  one  than  those  with  which  Mr  Malthus  compares  it, 
namely,  the  assertion  that  it  cannot  rain  at  a  lime  when  crowds 
of  people  are  getting  wet,  or  the  proposal  to  go  without  clothes 
in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  wet 
coat,  which,  by  the  bye,  as  we  are  told  by  Humboldt,  is  the 
precise  method  adopted  by  some  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the 
Spanish  Missions  in  South  America. *  If  a  person  should  deny 
that  there  was  an  excess  of  production  at  a  time  when  many 
individuals  were  notoriously  suffering  in  consequence  of  it,  his 
error  might  no  doubt  be  compared  to  that  of  one  who  should 
assume  that  it  did  not  or  could  not  rain  at  a  time  when  crowds 
were  getting  wet ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  no  one,  we  be- 

*  « En  rencontrant  les  naturels  hors  de  la  Mission  nous  les  vimes, 
surtout  par  un  terns  de  pluio,  depouilles  de  leur  vetemens  et  les  ten 
ant  roules  sous  le  bras.  Us  aimaient  mieux  recevoir  la  pluie  sur  le 
corps  tout  nu,  que  de  mouiller  leurs  vetemens.  Les  feinmes  les  plus 
vieilles  se  cachoient  derriere  les  arbres,  en  jetant  de  grands  eclats  da 
rire  lorsqu'elles  nous  virent  passer.'  Humb.  Voy.  vol.  iii,  p.  287. 
in  8vo. 
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lieve,  denies  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  excess  of  produc 
tion  in  one  or  more  departments  of  labor.  Mr  M'Culloch  and 
other  writers,  in  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  such  an  excess 
naturally  corrects  itself,  admit  of  course  the  possibility  of  its 
existence.  In  the  same  way,  a  person  who  should  recommend 
as  a  remedy  for  such  a  temporary  excess  in  a  particular 
branch  of  business,  that  a  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it 
should  be  withdrawn  and  left  entirely  inactive,  might  be  com 
pared  to  one  who  should  recommend  a  return  to  the  com 
pletely  unsophisticated  state  of  nature  as  a  remedy  for  the  in 
convenience  of  an  occasional  wet  coat.  But  in  the  case  be 
fore  us,  no  one  recommends  that  the  capital  withdrawn  from 
the  line  of  business  in  which  production  is  excessive,  should  be 
left  inactive.  The  remedy  proposed  is,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  should  be  employed  in  some  other  line,  where  it  will  afford 
higher  profits,  and  thus  enable  its  possessor  to  enjoy  his  usual 
comforts.  It  is  therefore,  to  keep  up  the  simile  of  our  author, 
as  if  we  should  advise  a  man  who,  from  having  accidentally 
got  his  coat  wet,  could  no  longer  derive  from  it  the  comforts 
usually  afforded  by  such  a  garment,  to  take  it  off  and  put  on  a 
dry  one.  We  cannot  think  that  the  remedy  is  in  either  case 
so  '  preposterously  ridiculous '  as  Mr  Malthus  is  pleased  to 
represent  it,  and  we  are  even  compelled  to  give  it  as  our  opin 
ion,  that  the  very  strong  language  used  by  him  upon  this  oc 
casion — which,  were  he  even  in  the  right,  would  be  rather  un 
graceful — is  not  sustained  by  a  corresponding  correctness  of 
principle. 

The  following  passage  affords  another  example,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  of  the  same  unnecessary  emphasis  in  forms  of  ex 
pression.  A  dispute  appears  to  have  grown  up  among  the 
economists  of  the  mother  country  upon  the  question,  whether 
a  person  who  carries  goods  to  market  for  sale  does  it  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  money  for  which  he  expects  to  sell 
them,  or  the  other  goods  which  he  means  to  buy  with  the 
money  after  he  has  got  it.  If  for  instance  (and  the  case  we 
understand  has  really  occurred)  a  citizen  of  New  Hampshire 
catch  a  large  salmon  on  the  Merrimac  river  early  in  the  sea 
son,  sell' it  in  Boston  market  for  two  dollars  a  pound,  and  in 
vest  the  proceeds  in  a  good  yoke  of  oxen,  the  question  is, 
whether  his  object  in  making  the  sale  was.  to  procure  the  oxen 
or  the  two  dollars  a  pound.  Mr  Mill  and  many  other  writers 
affirm  that  his  intention  is  to  get  his  money's  worth.  Mr  Mal 
thus  as  stoutly  maintains  that  his  object  is  the  money  itself. 
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'  The  hop-planter  who  takes  a  hundred  bags  of  hops  to  Weyhill 
fair,  thinks  little  more  about  the  supply  of  hats  and  shoes  than  he 
does  about  the  spots  in  the  sun.  What  does  he  think  about, 
then  ?  and  what  does  he  want  to  exchange  his  hops  for  1  Mr 
Mill  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  show  great  ignorance  of 
political  economy  to  say  that  what  he  wants  is  money  ;  yet,  not 
withstanding  the  probable  imputation  of  this  great  ignorance,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  distinctly  asserting  that  it  really  is  money 
which  he  wants,  and  that  this  money  he  must  obtain  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  society,  in  exchange  for  the  great  mass  of  what  he 
has  brought  to  market,  or  he  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  his  busi 
ness  as  a  hop-planter  ;  and  for  these  specific  reasons ;  first,  that 
he  must  pay  the  rent  of  his  hop-grounds  in  money  ;  secondly,  that 
he  must  pay  for  his  poles,  his  bags,  his  implements,  &,c.  &,c.,  in 
money  ;  thirdly,  that  he  must  pay  the  numerous  laborers  which 
he  employs  on  his  grounds  during  the  course  of  the  next  year,  in 
money ;  and  fourthly,  that  it  is  in  money  and  in  inoney  alone  of 
all  the  articles  brought  to  the  fair,  that  he  can  calculate  his 
profits. 

« It  is  perfectly  true  that  both  the  landlords  and  the  laborers 
who  are  paid  in  money  will  finally  exchange  it  for  something  else, 
as  no  one  enjoys  money  in  kind  except  the  miser ;  but  the  land 
lord  who  may  spend  perhaps  a  good  deal  in  post-horses,  dinners 
at  inns,  and  menial  servants,  would  be  little  likely  to  accept  from 
the  hop-planter  the  articles  which  he  could  get  at  the  fair  in  ex 
change  for  his  hops ;  and  though  the  expenditure  of  the  laborer  is 
much  more  simple,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  almost  entirely  in 
food  and  clothing,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  power  of  com 
manding  a  given  quantity  of  labor  can  never  be  represented  with 
any  approach  towards  correctness,  by  a  given  quantity  of  corn 
and  clothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laborer  in  this  country  is 
paid  in  money  ;  and  while  it  often  happens  that  for  many  years 
together  the  money  price  of  labor  remains  the  same,  the  money 
price  of  corn  is  continually  altering,  and  the  laborer  may  perhaps 
receive  the  value  of  twice  as  much  corn  in  one  year  as  he  does  in 
another. 

'  What  an  entirely  false  view  then  does  it  give  of  the  real  state 
of  things,  what  a  complete  obscuration  instead  of  illustration  of 
the  subject  is  it,  to  represent  the  demand  for  shoes  as  determined 
by  the  supply  of  hats,  or  the  demand  for  hops  by  the  supply  of 
cloth,  cheese,  or  even  corn.  In  fact  the  doctrine  that  one  half  of 
the  commodities  of  a  country  necessarily  constitute  an  adequate 
market  or  effectual  demand  for  the  other  half,  is  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  great  producers,  who  are  the  great  sellers,  be 
fore  they  can  venture  to  think  about  the  supplies  of  hats,  shoes, 
and  cloth,  on  which  perhaps  they  may  expend  a  tenth  part  of 
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what  they  have  brought  to  market,  must  first  direct  their  whole 
attention  to  the  replacing  of  their  capital,  and  to  the  question, 
whether,  after  replacing  it,  they  will  have  realized  its  profits. 
Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  intermediate  acts  of  barter,  which 
may  take  place  in  regard  to  commodities,  whether  the  producers 
send  them  to  China,  or  sell  them  in  the  place  where  they  are  pro 
duced  ;  the  question  as  to  an  adequate  market  for  them  depends 
exclusively  upon  whether  the  producers  can  replace  their  capitals 
with  ordinary  profits,  so  as  to  enable  them  successfully  to  go  on 
with  their  business. ' 

The  tone  employed  in  this  passage  is,  we  think,  too  decisive 
not  to  say  intolerant,  supposing  even  Mr  Malthus  to  be  in  the 
right.  The  heresy  of  his  opponents — if  such  it  be — is  ap 
parently  harmless.  To  say  that  the  object  of  a  hop-planter  in 
carrying  his  hops  to  Weyhill  fair,  is  to  procure  hats  and  shoes 
for  his  wife  and  children,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  proposition 
which,  even  if  erroneous,  is  fraught  with  no  very  dangerous  con 
sequences  to  the  public;  and'the  warmth  of  manner  with  which 
our  author  repels  it,  reminds  us  of  the  comic  indignation  em 
ployed  by  the  logician  in  the  play  at  the  frightful,  execrable, 
and  abominable  expression  of  the  form  of  a  hat.  We  must 
also  add,  that  while  we  disclaim  as  before  any  pretention  to  de 
cide  between  these  great  rival  authorities,  we  must  honestly 
confess  that,  as  far  as  we  can  trust  our  feeble  judgment  on  a 
point  of  this  importance,  our  author  is  with  all  his  confidence 
clearly  in  the  wrong.  It  is  possible  that  a  hop-planter,  while 
conveying  bishops  to  Weyhill  fair,  may  not  be  thinking  directly 
about  hats  and  shoes,  although  in  point  of  fact  we  believe  it  to 
be  true  that  a  cultivator  who  carries  agricultural  produce  to 
the  fair  or  the  market  does  generally  bring  home  a  considerable 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  it  in  manufactured  articles  for  the  use 
of  his  family  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  see  no  reason  why 
his  reflections  on  the  road  should  not  turn  upon  his  intended 
purchases,  as  well  as  on  his  intended  sales.  But  admitting, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  the  money,  which  is  doubtless  the 
first,  is  also  for  the  moment  the  exclusive  object  with  the  hop- 
planter,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  it  is  considered  by  him 
as  a  desirable  object  merely  because  it  is  the  representative  of 
hats,  shoes,  beer,  and  the  other  articles  which  he  habitually 
consumes, — that  if  be  could  not  exchange  it  for  these  articles  he 
would  not  consider  it  as  a  desirable  object,  while  these  articles 
would  be  equally  desirable,  were  there  no  such  thing  as  money 
in  existence.  From  these  plain,  and,  as  we  suppose,  incon- 
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trovertible  considerations,  it  does  seem  to  us  to  follow,  that  the 
purpose  which  the  hop-planter  really  has  in  view,  is  that  of  ex 
changing  his  hops  for  hats,  shoes,  beer,  stockings,  petticoats, 
tortoise-shell  combs,  and  other  articles  of  rural  comfort  or  lux 
ury,  and  that  money  merely  intervenes  as  an  instrument  to  fa 
cilitate  this  exchange.  Mr  Malthus  suggests,  that  it  woul<j  be 
difficult  for  the  hop-planter  to  pay  his  rent  in  hats  and  shoes, 
and  that  although  these  articles  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
his  laborers  nearly  as  well  as  money,  yet  that  the  money  price 
of  them  is  a  good  deal  more  variable  than  that  of  labor,  and 
that  he  might  often  be  a  great  loser  by  employing  them  instead 
of  cash  in  the  payment  of  wages.  Now  if  our  author  merely 
meant  to  affirm,  that  the  precious  metals  are  from  the  great 
comparative  steadiness  of  their  value  a  convenient  medium  of 
exchange,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  as  such  in'the  trans 
action  of  all  economical  business,  we  should  readily  concede 
the  point,  which  would  also,  we  imagine,  not  be  contested  by 
any  person,  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  first  elements  of  polit 
ical  economy.  But  the  object  of  Mr  Malthus  in  assuming  that 
a  hop-planter,  while  carrying  his  hops  to  Weyhill  fair,  is  think 
ing  no  more  of  hats  and  shoes,  than  of  the  spots  in  the  sun, 
and  that  his  whole  mind  is  bent  on  money,  is  not,  as  we  un 
derstand  it,  to  prove  that  money  is  a  better  medium  of  ex 
change  than  hats  and  shoes, — a  proposition  which  nobody 
would  dispute, — but  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of  hops  which 
the  planter  can  dispose  of  is  not  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
hats  and  other  articles  that  are  brought  to  market  at  the  same 
time.  Mill  and  most  other  writers  assert,  that,  in  proportion, 
as  there  are  more  persons  ready  and  willing  to  give  hats,  shoes, 
&tc.  for  hops,  or  rather  for  beer  (which  is  the  form  under  which 
they  consume  them),  more  beer  will  be  called  for,  and  conse 
quently  more  hops  wanted  to  make  it.  In  a  more  general 
phrase,  the  demand  for  hops  is  determined  by  the  supply  of 
hats,  shoes,  and  other  articles ;  or  still  more  generally,  the 
amount  of  production  in  one  department  of  labor  bears  a  reg 
ular  proportion  to  that  which  takes  place  for  the  time  being  in 
all  the  rest.  Mr  Malthus  (we  believe  he  is  nearly  or  quite 
alone  in  his  opinion  on  this  subject)  warmly  denounces  this 
proposition  as  epouvantable,  effroyable,  execrable,  an  l  entirely 
false  view  of  the  state  of  things  ' — -a  '  complete  obscuration  in 
stead  of  illustration  of  the  subject ' — a  '  doctrine  utterly  with 
out  foundation. '  But  how  does  he  refute  this  very  dangerous 
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and  alarming  heresy  ?  Simply  by  assuring  us,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  money  is  steadier  in  its  value,  and  of  course  more 
suitable  for  a  circulating  medium  than  almost  any  other  arti 
cle  5  a  well  known  truth,  but  one  which  has  not  the  most  re 
mote  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  what  the 
hop-planter  might  lose  at  one  time,  by  exchanging  his  hops 
for  hats  and  shoes  instead  of  money,  an  account  of  the  greater 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  those  articles,  he  would  for  the  same 
reason  gain  at  another,  and  that  his  situation  would  on  either 
supposition  be  in  general  substantially  the  same. 

Mr  Malthus  afterwards  suggests,  that  the  object  of  the  great 
producer  is  not  to  procure  hats  and  shoes  for  himself  and  his 
family,  upon  which  he  may  not  perhaps  lay  out  a  hundredth 
part  (or  as  our  author  more  rhetorically  expresses  it,  the  tenth 
part  of  a  tenth  part)  of  his  products,  but  to  replace  his  capital 
with  ordinary  profits.  This  time,  at  least,  the  object  is  not 
money,  but  capital,  that  is,  as  our  author  himself  describes  it 
in  the  same  connexion,  machinery  and  materials  ;  so  that  we 
do  not  exactly  see  how  Mr  Malthus  reconciles  this  new  sug 
gestion  with  his  former  unhesitating  assertion,  that  money,  and 
money  alone,  is  what  the  hop-planter  wants,  and  what  he 
must  have.  Although  the  hop-planter  may  not  be  thinking 
of  hats  and  shoes,  yet  if  he  be  thinking  of  tools  and  raw  ma 
terials,  he  is  clearly  not  thinking  of  money.  Without  dwell 
ing  on  this  inconsistency,  which  is,  however,  palpable,  we  may 
remark  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  replace  his 
capital  with  ordinary  profits,  is  by  exchanging  his  produce 
either  directly  or  by  the  aid  of  some  circulating  medium  for 
the  produce  of  an  equal  amount  of  labor  under  some  other 
form,  that  is,  in  the  present  case,  by  exchanging  his  hops  for 
hats,  shoes,  and  other  articles.  The  distinction  which  Mr  Mal 
thus  seems  disposed  to  take  between  capital  and  other  articles, 
that  is,  between  articles  intended  to  be  used  in  reproduction, 
and  those  intended  for  immediate  consumption,  does  not  ap 
pear  to  us  to  bear  upon  the  present  question.  The  quantity 
of  machinery  and  raw  materials,  or  capital,  which  a  hop-planter 
wants,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  hops  which  he  can  raise 
with  profit,  and  this,  in  turn,  upon  the  quantity  of  hats,  shoes, 
and  all  other  articles,  which  are  offered  in  exchange  for  beer ; 
so  that  the  extent  to  which  he  can  replace  capital  with  profit, 
which  determines  the  extent  of  his  production,  is  itself  deter 
mined  by  the  extent  of  the  production  of  the  ordinary  articles 
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of  consumption  intended  for  the  same  market.  Mr  Malthus 
intimates,  apparently  with  a  view  of  supporting  his  objection, 
that  a  capitalist  may  send  a  part  of  his  products  to  the  other 
side  of  the  globe ;  but  this  fact  tends,  we  think,  to  confirm 
rather  than  invalidate  the  principle,  since  it  shows  that  in  the 
present  state  of  commerce,  the  world  itself  is  to  a  certain  ex 
tent  one  great  market,  and  that  the  amount  of  production  in 
Europe  is  regulated  in  some  degree  by  that  which  takes  place 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  vice  versa.  Because  a 
brewer  in  London  sends  a  part  of  his  porter  to  the  West  Indies 
to  pay  for  the  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee  consumed  by  himself  and 
his;  neighbors,  does  it  follow  that  the  quantity  of  porter  which 
he  can  afford  to  brew  is  not  regulated  by  the  amount  of  hats, 
shoes,  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  in  the  market  ?  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  conclusion  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  more 
extensive  we  suppose  the  mutual  influence  of  the  different 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  through  the  world  to  be,  the 
more  evident  will  be  the  principle,  that  the  amount  of  production 
in  any  department  is  regulated  by  that  which  takes  place  at 
the  same  time  in  all  others. 

But  we  had  nearly  forgotten,  in  following  out  these  trains  of 
thought,  that  we  are  still  upon  the  threshold  of  the  work,  and 
have  not  yet  distinctly  made  known  to  the  reader  its  nature 
and  object.  Our  purpose  thus  far  has  principally  been  to 
indicate  a  defect  in  the  author's  manner,  which  we  have  the 
rather  been  induced  to  do,  as  it  forms  an  unfavorable  contrast 
with  that  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  his  former  produc 
tions.  It  may  seem  ungracious  to  commence  by  pointing  out 
faults,  but  as  the  error  in  question  is  merely  of  a  superficial 
kind,  it  appeared  more  natural  to  dispose  of  it,  before  we  took  in 
hand  the  substance  of  the  treatise.  Without  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  any  merely  external  qualities,  we  confess  that  we 
estimate  very  highly  the  advantages  of  conducting  philosophical 
discussions  in  a  cool,  good-humored,  and  polite  manner ;  and 
we  feel  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  notice  any  deviation  from  propriety 
in  this  respect,  in  the  works  of  a  writer  -whose  high  reputation 
naturally  holds  him  up  to  others  as  a  model. 

It  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the  little  treatise  now  before 
us,  that  Mr  Malthus  has  been  for  some  time  past  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  which,  as 
he  says,  overhang  the  science  of  political  economy,  are  mainly 
owing  to  an  incorrect  use  of  language  by  the  contemporary 
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writers  on  this  subject.  He  conceives  that,  if  the  meaning  of 
the  most  important  terms  could  be  clearly  stated  and  generally 
agreed  upon,  there  would  be  but  little  danger  of  any  further 
dispute  upon  principles,  and  that  the  world  would  be  relieved 
from  the  scandal  of  seeing  the  most  distinguished  doctors  in 
the  science  at  swords'  points  about  the  most  familiar  practical 
truths.  The  present  essay  is  a  well  meant  effort  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  desirable  objects.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  chapters,  in  which  the  author  successively  points  out 
the  errors  in  the  use  of  language,  that  have  been  committed  by 
the  French  economists,  by  Adam  Smith,  by  Messrs  Say,  Ricar- 
do,  Mill,  M'Culloch,  and  by  the  author  of  '  A  Critical  Disser 
tation  on  Value ; '  and  afterwards  undertakes  to  correct  these 
errors  by  furnishing  himself  a  list  of  definitions  of  the  most 
important  words  that  occur  in  economical  discussions. 

Agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  our  author  in  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  obscurity  in  most  of  the 
economical  works  of  the  clay,  and  satisfied,  as  we  also  are,  of 
the  great  importance  of  correctness  and  precision  in  the  use 
of  language,  we  are  yet  free  to  confess,  that  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  method  of  preliminary  definitions,  which  Mr  Mal- 
thus  recommends  by  precept  and  example,  be  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted  for  remedying  the  evil  of  which  he  complains. 
A  definition,  as  we  understand  tlie  matter,  must  always  be 
substantially  the  statement  of  an  acknowledged  and  settled 
principle.  Whether  for  example  we  define  the  sun  as  a 
luminous  body,  about  half  a  yard  over,  that  appears  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  passes  gradually  over  our  heads, 
at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  at  night  disappears  in  the 
west ;  or  whether  we  define  it,  on  the  principles  of  the  Newto 
nian  philosophy,  as  a  vast  globe  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
system  to  which  our  planet  belongs,  we  suppose  in  either  case 
that  the  facts  are  admitted,  and  our  only  object  is  to  intimate 
that  they  are  signified  by  a  certain  word.  If  the  correctness 
of  either  the  popular  or  Newtonian  theory  be  disputed,  we 
cannot  determine  the  controversy  by  defining  the  word  accord 
ing  to  one  or  the  other  system,  but  must  do  it  by  an  appeal  to 
facts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  are  agreed  upon,  the 
more  or  less  imperfect  use  of  language  by  particular  writers 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  in  rendering  them  doubtful.  We 
incline,  therefore,  to  reverse  the  order  of  cause  and  effect  sup 
ported  by  Mr  Malthus  in  undertaking  the  present  work,  and 
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instead  of  attributing  the  uncertainty  of  the  science  to  the  in 
correct  use  of  language  by  the  popular  writers,  we  should 
rather  attribute  their  faults  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  science. 
Let  a  great  truth  be  once  fairly  settled,  and  it  soon  becomes 
familiar  to  all.  Different  individuals  enunciate  it  with  differ 
ent  degrees  of  correctness  and  elegance  as  respects  the  forms, 
but  all  make  themselves  understood.  The  silliest  girl  at  a 
boarding-school  (as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  some 
what  indiscreetly  expresses  himself)  could  instruct  Tycho 
Brahe  or  Ptolerny  in  the  theory  of  the  solar  system.  But  if 
facts  are  still  doubtful,  and  principles  unsettled,  the  same  words 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  used  by  different  writers  in 
different  senses  ;  and  an  attempt  by  any  one  writer  to  induce 
others  to  use  them  in  the  sense  which  he  prefers,  is,  in  sub 
stance,  an  attempt  to  induce  them  to  receive,  upon  his  author 
ity,  principles  of  which  he  cannot  satisfy  them  by  his  logic. 
If  we  suppose  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  Newtonian  or  the 
popular  theory  of  the  universe  be  correct,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  writer  who  should  undertake  to  force  the  former  upon 
the  public  in  the  shape  of  definitions  would  fail  in  his  purpose. 
The  work  now  before  us,  we  conceive  to  be  substantially  an 
attempt  of  this  description,  and  we  therefore  doubt  whether  it 
can  produce  much  effect.  Nothing  short  of  the  bold  specula 
tions  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  backed  by  the  rigorous  and 
complete  demonstrations  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  could  have 
fixed  the  science  of  astronomy  ;  and  with  all  the  respect  that 
we  feel  for  Mr  Malthus,  we  must  venture  to  suggest  to  him, 
that  if  he  means  to  render  a  similar  service  to  political  econ 
omy,  he  must  do  it  by  observation  and  argument,  and  not  by 
definition. 

But  although  a  series  of  definitions,  however  excellent  as 
such,  could  never  be  of  much  use  in  fixing  a  science,  they 
might,  if  well  drawn  up,  serve  at  least  to  elucidate  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  their  author,  and  enable  the  public  to  judge  more 
accurately  of  their  correctness.  We  have  some  doubts,  how 
ever,  whether  the  work  of  Mr  Malthus  will  answer  even  this 
purpose  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  even  assuming  the 
truth  of  all  his  principles,  we  do  not  think  the  statement  given 
of  them,  in  his  definitions,  peculiarly  just  or  happy.  In  fact, 
the  framing  of  a  good  definition  demands  a  rhetorical  and  not 
a  philosophical  talent,  and  although  Mr  Malthus  be  in  the  main 
a  very  good  writer,  his  turn  of  mind  and  habitual  .occupa- 
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tions  have  doubtless  led  him  to  cultivate  philosophy  rather 
than  rhetoric,  and  to  attend  to  things  more  than  forms  of  ex 
pression.  When  he  follows  out  naturally  the  train  of  his 
thoughts,  he  generally  expresses  himself  with  perspicuity  and 
correctness  ;  but  when  he  sets  about  the  purely  rhetorical 
operation  of  formal  definition,  he  succeeds  very  ill  in  bringing 
out  his  meaning.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  a  very  indistinct 
notion  of  the  qualities,  in  which  the  merit  of  a  good  definition 
consists.  l  In  all  definitions,'  he  remarks,  { the  same  meaning 
may  be  conveyed  in  different  language ;  and  it  is  the  meaning 
rather  than  the  mode  of  expression,  that  should  be  the  main 
object  of  consideration.'  Now  it  is  quite  obvious,  on  the  con 
trary,  that  in  a  definition,  considered  as  such,  the  meaning  is 
of  no  importance  whatever,  and  the  form  of  expression  every 
thing.  A  word,  of  which  the  meaning  is  unknown  and  un 
settled,  cannot  be  defined.  The  meaning  is  therefore  in  all 
cases  given  or  assumed,  and  the  object  of  the  definition  is  to 
express  this  given  meaning  with  precision  and  exactness.  In 
this  respect  the  definitions  contained  in  the  present  work  are 
far  from  being  faultless,  and  are  indeed  among  the  most  re 
markable  specimens  of  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  style,  that 
we  recollect  to  have  lately  met  with. 

The  very  first  on  the  list,  which  is  that  of  wealth,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  It  appears  from  other 
passages  in  the  work,  that  our  author's  notion  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term  is  substantially  correct.  Thus  he  remarks  very 
justly,  that  {  when  Adam  Smith  says  that  a  man  is  rich  or 
poor,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  of  life  which  he  can  command,  he  gives  a  most 
correct  definition  of  wealth.'  Let  us  now  compare  with  this 
most  correct  definition,  the  one  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
author's  list. 

'  WEALTH.  The  material  objects,  necessary,  useful,  and  agree 
able  to  men,  which  have  required  some  portion  of  human  labor  to 
appropriate  or  produce.' 

Independently  of  the  inelegant  and  even  ungrammatical  struc 
ture  of  this  definition,  it  not  only  varies  materially  from  that  of 
Smith,  which  the  author  has  pronounced  to  be  most  correct, 
but  wholly  omits  the  leading  and  only  important  idea  conveyed 
by  the  term,  which  is  also  distinctly  expressed  in  the  other. 
This  idea  is  obviously  that  of  quantity.  The  definition  given 
by  Malthus  is  a  circumlocutory  and  rather  awkward  equivalent 
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for  the  more  familiar  and  intelligible  phrase,  '  necessaries,  con 
veniences,  and  luxuries  of  life,5  which  is  employed  by  Smith. 
But  the  mere  possession  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  or  of '  the  material  objects  necessary,  useful,  and  agreeable 
to  man,  which  have  required  some  portion  of  human  labor  to 
appropriate  or  produce,'  does  not  constitute  wealth.  The 
poorest  man  possesses  these  as  well  as  the  richest,  and  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  in  this  respect  is,  that  the  latter  is 
able  to  command  a  large  quantity  of  them,  and  the  former  only 
a  small  one.  Wealth,  as  correctly  defined  by  Adam  Smith,  is 
therefore  the  power  of  commanding  a  large  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  our  author,  in  omitting 
entirely  the  notion  of  quantity,  has  in  fact  omitted  the  very 
essence  of  the  definition.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  most  of 
the  contemporary  writers,  although  they  differ  a  good  deal 
among  themselves  in  the  terms  of  their  definitions,  have  all 
fallen  into  this  error.  But  while  they  omit  the  only  important 
idea  conveyed  by  the  term,  they  all  inquire  very  curiously, 
and  dispute  very  warmly  among  themselves  upon  the  questions, 
whether  wealth  do  or  do  not  include  immaterial  as  well  as 
material  objects,  and  if  material  objects,  those  which  are  not 
the  produce  of  human  labor,  as  well  as  those  which  are. 
These  controversies  appear  to  us  to  reflect  but  little  honor  on 
the  sagacity  and  good  sense  of  the  disputants,  and  resemble 
too  nearly  the  frivolous  debates  that  occupied  the  cloisters  of 
the  middle  ages.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  irrelevant  to  the  definition  of  the  term  wealth.  The 
questions  to  which  we  have  alluded,  if  they  in  fact  deserve  the 
name  of  questions,  would  be,  when  properly  stated,  whether 
wisdom  and  virtue  (immaterial  objects,  that  are  useful  and 
agreeable)  on  the  one  hand,  or  light  and  air  (material  objects, 
not  the  produce  of  labor)  on  the  other,  be  or  be  not,  in 
the  correct  use  of  language  included  under  the  phrase  neces 
saries  and  comforts  of  life.  In  whichever  way  the  point  might 
be  settled,  the  definition  of  wealth  would  remain  the  same.  It 
would  always  signify  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  the  particular  articles  of  which  these  are  com 
posed  being  left  for  the  moment  entirely  out  of  view. 

So  imperfectly  has  Mr  Malthus  succeeded  in  expressing  his 
own  correct  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  wealth.  An 
other  proof  of  his  want  of  precision  in  the  use  of  language, 
which  occurs  in  the  same  connexion,  may  be  found  in  his 
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anxiety  to  guard  his  readers  against  confounding  the  terms 
wealth  and  value.  After  giving  a  definition  of  value,  which, 
though  clumsy,  and  indeed  almost  unintelligible,  appears  to  be 
an  attempt  to  express  what  is  in  fact  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  he  adds ; 

'  Value  is  distinguished  from  wealth,  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
material  objects,  and  is  much  more  dependant  upon  scarcity  and 
difficulty  of  production.' 

He  even  accuses  Adam  Smith  of  occasionally  confounding 
these  terms,  remarking  that  '  when  Adam  Smith  says  that  a 
man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the  quantity  of  labor  which 
he  can  command,  he  evidently  confounds  wealth  with  value.' 

Some  of  the  other  modern  writers  appear  to  be  equally 
anxious  to  guard  against  this  dangerous  confusion,  and  the 
author  of  l  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  Value,'  upon  which  Mr 
Malthus  bestows  a  good  deal  of  attention,  has  a  separate  chap 
ter  on  The  Distinction  between  Riches  and  Value,.  Now  we 
beg  leave  to  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  at  all  accus 
tomed  to  a  correct  use  of  language,  or  indeed  for  any  person 
of  common  education,  to  confound  the  meaning  of  the  words 
wealth  and  value.  Who,  except  Mr  Malthus  and  his  brother 
economists  of  the  new  school,  ever  imagined  that  they  could 
be  supposed  to  mean  the  same  thing  ?  Certainly  not  the  illus 
trious  author  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  one  of  the  most 
correct  and  elegant  writers,  as  well  as  just  and  powerful  think 
ers,  that  ever  appeared.  Synonymous  terms  may  be  substi 
tuted  for  each  other,  without  altering  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
with  which  they  are  connected.  But  who  would  think  of 
saying  that  the  great  work  to  which  we  have  just  alluded 
might  be  called,  without  altering  the  meaning  of  the  title,  l  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Value  of  Nations?' 
Who,  that  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  would 
think  that  he  could  say  indifferently,  the  value  of  this  book  is 
Jive  dollars,  or  the  wealth  of  this  book  is  five  dollars.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  a  writer,  who  should  for  a  moment  deem  it 
possible  to  confound  the  two  terms,  must  have  a  very  loose 
and  inaccurate  notion  of  the  meaning  of  one  if  not  both. 

The  definition  of  value  given  by  Mr  Malthus,  and  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is  in  fact,  like  that  of  wealth,  a 
curious  example  of  the  obscurity  that  may  be  thrown  over  a 
word,  which  every  body  understands  perfectly,  by  an  attempt 
to  explain  it  in  philosophical  language.  Mr.  Malthus,  like  all 
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the  rest  of  the  world,  knows  well  enough  what  is  meant  by 
value,  and  when  he  uses  the  word  naturally  in  the  course  of 
his  composition  always  uses  it  correctly ;  but  when  he  under 
takes  to  define  it,  his  efforts  are  not  only  wholly  unsuccessful, 
but  so  awkward  and  laborious  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous.  His 
definition  is  as  follows. 

*  VALUE.  The  relation  of  one  object  to  some  other  or  others, 
in  exchange,  resulting  from  the  estimation  in  which  each  is  held.' 

Now  we  greatly  doubt,  whether  a  person  to  whom  this  defi 
nition  should  be  presented  without  the  key,  would  know  what 
was  meant  by  it.  By  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another  in 
exchange,  our  author  probably  intends  the  capacity  of  one 
object  to  exchange  for  another  ;  but  in  endeavoring  to  express 
himself  in  an  abstract  and  philosophical  way  he  has  failed 
completely  in  making  himself  understood.  Relation  in  ex 
change,  or  relation  of  objects  in  exchange,  are  phrases  which, 
if  interpreted  according  to  the  proper  use  of  the  terms,  signify 
nothing.  They  border  too  nearly  on  the  refined  and  elegant 
style  of  Mrs  Malaprop.  Compare  now  with  the  above  defini 
tion,  the  one  given  in  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.3 

'The  value  of  an  object,  in  exchange,  is  the  power  of  purchas 
ing  other  goods  given  by  its  possession.' 

With  this  simple  and  satisfactory  (though  not  in  form  wholly 
unexceptionable)  explanation  of  the  term  by  the  master  of 
the  science  before  his  eyes,  it  is  really  singular  that  Mr  Mal- 
thus  should  have  supposed  himself  to  be  promoting  the  progress 
of  truth  by  substituting  another  definition,  and  such  another  as 
the  one  which  he  has  proposed. 

We  may  add  here,  that  our  author  has  not  in  our  opinion 
been  more  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  improve  the  theory  of 
Dr  Smith  upon  the  measure  of  value,  than  in  the  above  effort 
to  amend  his  definition  of  the  term.  It  is  maintained  in  the 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,'  as  our  readers  are  aware,  that  labor  is 
the  real  measure  of  value,  that  the  capacity  of  objects  to  ex 
change  for  each  other  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  labor  re 
spectively  laid  out  upon  them,  and  that  every  object  will  always 
command  the  same  quantity  of  labor  which  was  employed  in  its 
production.  Tf  it  require,  for  example,  two  days'  labor  to 
make  a  hat,  and  also  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  will  exchange  for  each  other,  or  will  possess  equal  value, 
and  each  will  purchase  two  days'  labor,  or  any  other  articles 
which  it  requires  the  labor  of  two  days  to  produce.  These 
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principles  approve  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
judicious  reader,  and  have  been  generally  admitted  for  half  a 
century  by  intelligent  men.  The  somewhat  hypercritical  acu 
men  of  our  contemporary  economists  has  detected  various 
supposed  errors  in  this  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  work  of  Dr 
Smith.  Some  of  these  writers  affirm,  for  example,  that  there 
is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  invariable  standard 
or  measure  of  value,  and  that  the  worth  of  labor  fluctuates  as 
much  as  that  of  any  other  article.  This  may  be  considered 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the  present  day.  Mr 
Malthus  rather  inclines  to  admit  the  theory  of  Smith,  but  not 
without  some  alterations  and  improvements  of  his  own,  which 
he  considers  as  being  of  essential  importance.  Labor  is  in 
general  a  correct  measure  of  value,  but  the  value  of  particular 
objects  is  determined  not  by  the  quantity  of  labor  only,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  labor  and  profits  invested  in  them,  or  em 
ployed  in  their  production.  If  a  man  purchase  a  quantity 
of  cotton  which  is  the  produce  of  a  hundred  days'  labor, 
and  employ  himself  for  a  hundred  days  in  making  it  into 
cloth,  the  cloth  (leaving  out  of  view,  in  order  to  simplify  the 
question,  the  cost  of  the  machinery)  will  be  equal  in  value, 
on  the  theory  of  Dr  Smith,  to  the  ordinary  product  of  two 
hundred  days'  labor,  and  will  purchase  this  amount  of  labor, 
or  the  product  of  it  in  money  or  any  other  article.  Not 
exactly  so,  says  Mr  Malthus  ;  for  in  order  to  know  the  real 
value  of  the  cloth,  you  must  add  to  the  two  hundred  days' 
labor  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  cotton  for  a  hundred 
days.  The  weaver,  when  he  purchases  the  cotton,  advances 
the  value  of  it,  which  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  product  of  a 
hundred  days'  labor,  and  he  will  lose  by  the  operation  unless 
he  replace  his  capital  with  ordinary  profits,  and  also  receive 
the  ordinary  produce  of  his  own  labor  for  a  hundred  days. 
Hence  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  the  cloth  must  be  equal  to 
the  ordinary  produce  of  three  hundred  days'  labor,  and  not  of 
two,  and  it  will  purchase  this  amount  of  labor,  or  its  product  in 
money  or  any  other  article. 

This  objection,  which,  if  well  founded,  would  destroy  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  theory  of  Dr  Smith,  and  which 
may  appear  at  first  view  in  some  degree  plausible,  is  easily 
shown  to  be  without  foundation.  The  weaver  who,  by  labor 
ing  a  hundred  days,  has  realized  the  ordinary  product  of  that 
amount  of  labor  in  money,  and  exchanges  it  for  cotton,  obtains 
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in  the  cotton  the  full  reward  of  his  previous  labor.  His  ac 
count  is  balanced,  and  he  has  nothing  more  to  expect  for  his 
past  exertions.  He  now  works  a  hundred  days  more  in  making 
his  cotton  into  cloth,  and  obtains,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a 
quantity  of  cloth  equal  in  value  to  the  ordinary  produce  of  two 
hundred  days'  labor.  With  this  he  replaces  his  cotton,  and 
retains  the  ordinary  product  of  a  hundred  days'  labor  as  the 
reward  of  his  own  labor  for  that  time.  What  more  then  has 
he  to  wish  or  expect  ?  He  has  wrought  two  hundred  days, 
and  he  has  received  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  labor  of  two 
hundred  days.  If  he  were  to  receive  in  addition  the  ordinary 
produce  of  a  hundred  days'  labor,  under  the  name  of  interest 
on  advances,  he  would  realize  the  product  of  three  hundred 
days'  labor,  after  having  wrought  only  two.  His  profit  would 
exceed  the  common  rate,  and  competitors  would  engage  in  the 
same  business,  until  the  balance  were  restored.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  value  of  the  cloth,  and  in  general  of  all  ar 
ticles,  is  fairly  measured  by  the  quantity  of  labor  employed  in 
their  production,  without  making  any  allowance  for  profits  on 
advances  made  for  materials  or  machinery  employed  in  the 
production.  The  error  of  Malthus  apparently  results  from  an 
indistinct  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  profits,  which  he 
seems  to  consider  as  a  sort  of  spontaneous  product  of  capital 
entirely  independent  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  and  over 
and  above  the  product  of  this  labor.  In  reality,  profits  are 
the  returns  which  a  man  receives  for  the  labor  he  employed 
upon  his  own  stock  or  capital,  as  wages  are  the  returns  of  his 
own  labor  employed  upon  the  stock  of  others,  and  interest  his 
share  of  the  returns  of  the  labor  of  others  employed  upon  his 
stock  placed  in  their  hands.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  he 
cannot  employ  his  capital  himself,  and  place  it  in  other  hands 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  How  then  can  he  receive  both 
profit  and  interest  on  the  same  capital?  To  replace  capital 
with  ordinary  profits  is  to  obtain  from  the  labor  employed 
upon  it  a  return  which  will  replace  it,  and  leave  as  profits  an 
amount  equal  to  the. ordinary  produce  of  the  same  quantity  of 
labor.  It  is  not  necessary  or  possible  that  any  capital  can 
yield  in  addition  another  return  under  the  name  of  interest  on 
advances,  for  the  plain  reason  just  intimated  that  no  capital 
can  be  employed  in  two  different  ways  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
that,  if  it  remain  in  its  owner's  possession  and  yield  profit,  it 
cannot  also  be  out  of  his  possession  and  yield  interest.  These 
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considerations  appear  to  us  not  only  quite  incontestible,  but 
almost  too  familiar  to  require  being  mentioned  ;  yet  it  is  for 
want  of  having  noticed  them,  that  our  author  has  brought 
forward  his  objections  to  the  luminous  theory  of  Dr  Smith  on 
the  measure  of  value. 

The  rest  of  our  author's  definitions  are  generally  not  much 
superior  in  precision  and  perspicuity  to  those  which  we  have 
quoted,  and  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  little  or  no  value.  We 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  examine  them  in  detail.  The  real 
defect  of  the  work,  as  we  remarked  before,  lies  in  its  plan. 
A  science  which  is  completely  settled,  and  no  longer  a  subject 
of  dispute,  may  conveniently,  for  certain  purposes,  be  digested 
into  a  list  of  axioms.  But  while  principles  are  still  unsettled, 
definitions  are  obviously  impossible,  and  when  we  find  a  writer 
proposing  them  precisely  as  a  remedy  for  this  unsettled  state 
of  the  science,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  exist 
ence,  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  he  has  not  defined  very 
exactly  in  his  own  mind  the  meaning  of  the  word  l  definition.' 

We  have  been  induced  to  notice  this  work,  which  is  in  itself 
of  no  great  importance,  and  has  excited  little  or  no  sensation 
in  England,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the 
general  power  of  reasoning  exercised  by  Malthus  upon  the 
topics  which  habitually  engage  his  attention,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  judge  what  probability  the  mere  authority  of  his  name 
ought  to  give  to  his  theories  on  population,  independently  of 
the  direct  arguments,  by  which  they  are  supported. 

While  writing  this  article,  we  have  received  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  September  last,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  op 
portunity  afforded  by  the  subject  we  are  treating,  to  notice 
a  passage  in  the  article  on  Prussian  Political  Economy. 
The  reviewer  commences  by  remarking,  that  his  author, 
M.  Schmalz,  a  privy  counsellor  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  great 
discoveries  in  political  economy  that  have  been  made  in 
England  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  which  have  given  a 
new  aspect  to  the  whole  science.  He  concludes  by  intimat 
ing,  that  ignorant  as  the  Prussians  may  be  in  this  respect,  it 
would  be  doing  them  great  injustice  to  compare  their  com 
mercial  system  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  affirms,  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  late  tariff  is  ruinous  to  the  best  inter 
est  of  the  people,  and  disgraceful  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Congress  of  this  country. 
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Without  entering  at  large  into  a  defence  either  of  the  state 
of  political  philosophy  in  Prussia,  or  of  the  act  of  our  govern 
ment  to  which  the  reviewer  alludes,  we  cannot  but  remark 
that  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  both  appears  to  us  to  be 
liable  to  the  objections  which  we  made  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  to  that  adopted  by  Mr  Malthus  in  some  passages 
of  the  work  before  us.  The  reviewer  expresses  himself,  in 
our  opinion,  in  too  overbearing  and  decisive  a  way.  Admit 
ting  him  to  be  as  much  in  the  right  as  he  supposes  himself  to 
be,  in  regard  to  both  classes  of  his  opponents,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  the  north  of  Germany,  and  particularly  Prussia, 
the  country  of  the  Jacobis  and  Schleiermachers,  the  Kants  and 
Fichtes,  the  Humboldts  and  the  Schlegels,  whatever  other 
faults  it  may  be  charged  with,  has  rarely  of  late  been  re 
proached  with  ignorance  of  any  branch  of  abstract  science. 
We  may  say  perhaps  with  confidence,  that  Berlin  and  Konigs- 
berg  are  on  a  level,  in  point  of  scientific  information,  with 
Edinburgh  and  London.  If  then  the  great  discoveries  in 
question  have  not  been  adopted  in  the  former  quarters,  is  it 
certain  that  the  reason  lies  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Germans, 
who  are  proverbially  ignorant  of  nothing,  and  not  in  the  errors 
of  the  British,  who  may  possibly  for  once  be  mistaken  ?  As 
respects  the  intelligence  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
it  does  not  of  course  belong  to  Americans  to  fix  precisely  the 
reputation  of  their  own  government  as  compared  with  others ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  general  decorum  that 
marks  the  proceedings  of  the  public  functionaries,  and  the 
respectful  language  habitually  employed  in  their  intercourse 
with  foreign  states,  entitle  them  in  turn  to  expect  common 
civility  from  a  foreign  reviewer,  who  may  have  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  any  of  their  measures.  Politeness  and  decency 
have  their  value  as  well  as  truth ;  and  we  may  add  that  if  the 
object  of  the  journalist  be  to  propagate  his  opinions  in  this 
country  and  in  Prussia,  he  will  probably  succeed  much  better 
by  employing  a  civil  and  conciliatory  tone,  than  by  indulging 
at  the  outset  in  contemptuous  and  insulting  language. 

But  waving  this  point,  which  is  merely  formal,  we  would 
also  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  reviewer,  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  expedient  for  the  economists  of  Great  Britain, 
before  they  treat  foreign  nations  with  so  much  harshness  for 
not  adopting  their  systems,  to  agree  among  themselves  in  the 
first  place  about  what  these  systems  are.  Mr  Malthus,  the 
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acknowledged  founder  of  the  new  school  of  political  economy, 
informs  us  in  the  present  work,  that  it  is  as  yet  in  a  very  distract 
ed  state.  He  calls  up  one  after  another  of  the  most  distin 
guished  among  his  disciples,  and  takes  them  all  to  task  in  no 
very  measured  terms.  The  harsh  phrase  preposterously  ridic 
ulous  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  levelled  at  professor  M'Cul- 
loch,  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  train.  If  common  fame 
report  truly  the  names  of  the  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
this  ponderous  missile  must  have  been  aimed  at  a  point  not 
very  remote  from  the  head  of  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Prussian  Political  Economy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disciples 
of  the  philosopher  of  Hertfordshire  make  pretty  free  at  times 
with  their  master,  and  are  all  at  daggers'  drawing  among  them 
selves.  What  then  becomes  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  ?  or  how  has  the  aspect  of  the  science  been 
changed,  otherwise  than  by  the  substitution  of  acknowledged 
confusion  and  obscurity,  for  the  state  of  comparative  certainty 
in  which  it  was  left  by  Adam  Smith,  in  our  opinion  the  only 
writer  upon  it  in  the  language  of  any  real  value  ?  When  the 
British  economists  shall  have  settled  among  themselves  what 
their  theories  are,  it  will  be  time  enough,  as  we  just  remarked, 
lo  complain  of  strangers  for  not  adopting  them ;  and  it  will 
even  then  be  too  early  for  an  anonymous  journalist  to  treat 
foreign  governments  of  respectable  standing  with  offensive 
rudeness,  and  accuse  whole  nations  of  disgraceful  ignorance, 
upon  no  better  ground  than  that  they  differ  in  opinion  upon 
their  own  affairs  with  him  and  his  club.  We  shall  not  at 
present  enter  into  a  defence  of  the  tariff,  against  the  vague  and 
sweeping  denunciations  of  this  reviewer ;  but  should  he,  as  he 
promises,  return  to  the  charge  in  a  future  number,  we  may 
perhaps  improve  the  opportunity  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
American  Economical  System,  which,  with  all  our  respect  for 
the  doctors  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  will,  we  think,  for 
our  purpos.es  at  least,  bear  a  comparison  with  that  which  the 
British,  very  disinterestedly  no  doubt,  are  disposed  to  recom 
mend  to  us. 
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ART.  VII. — Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  et  de  la  Cession  de  cette 
Colonie  par  la  France  aux  Etats-Unis  de  VJlmerique 
Septentrionale  ;  precedee  d'un  Discours  sur  la  Constitu 
tion  et  le  Gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis.  Par  M.  BARBE- 
MARBOIS.  Paris.  1829. 

IT  is  so  rare  to  receive  from  Europe  a  work  of  interest  and 
value  on  the  United  States,  that  we  have  peculiar  pleasure  in 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  performance  on  that 
subject,  sanctioned  by  such  a  name  as  that  of  the  Marquis  de 
Marbois.  This  gentleman  has  long  been  known,  both  in 
France  and  America,  for  his  eminent  talents,  and  the  impor 
tant  stations  which  he  has  filled.  Sixty  years  ago  he  com 
menced  his  public  career,  and  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
period  since  that  time,  he  has  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  His  name  and  deeds  are  intimately  blended  with 
the  events  of  the  American  Revolution.  To  no  person  are 
we  more  indebted  for  the  good  understanding  which  existed 
between  this  country  and  France  after  the  ratification  of  the 
alliance  ;  for  although  he  acted  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to 
that  of  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  the  French  minister  to  congress, 
who  was  also  friendly  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  yet 
it  is  well  known  that  Marbois  was  the  principal  agent  in  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  embassy.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  Luzerne  returned  to  France,  and  Marbois  was  left  in  his 
place,  which  he  filled  till  he  was  appointed  governor  of  St 
Domingo.  At  the  time  of  the  Directory  we  find  him  in  Paris 
among  those,  who  voted  against  the  measures  of  that  body,  and 
who  were  rewarded  for  this  courageous  exercise  of  their  pre 
rogative  by  a  banishment  to  Cayenne.  He  remained  in  exile 
two  years  and  a  half.  Under  the  consulate  he  was  minister  of 
the  treasury,  and  after  the  second  restoration  he  became  min 
ister  of  justice. 

The  Marquis  de  Marbois  is  now  first  president  of  the  Cour 
des  Comptes,  a  station  of  dignity,  responsibility,  and  applica 
tion,  which  demands  much  of  his  time  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  house  of  Peers,  constant  in  his  attendance,  and  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  all  the  political  movements  of  the  day.  He 
has  nevertheless  found  leisure  for  other  inquiries,  not  immedi 
ately  connected  with  his  pursuits,  and  by  no  means  common 
to  persons  of  any  rank  or  profession  in  the  old  world.  The 
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fruits  are  seen  in  the  work  which  he  has  just  published,  and 
which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  contains  a  wider  knowledge 
and  more  accurate  views  of  the  government,  institutions,  pro 
gress,  and  political  history  of  the  United  States,  than  any  other 
which  has  appeared  from  a  European  hand.  This  is  not  high 
praise,  perhaps,  when  we  consider  in  what  manner  these  top 
ics,  whether  through  real  or  affected  ignorance,  have  been 
usually  treated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  will 
therefore  add,  that,  although  the  author  touches  upon  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  subjects,  relating  to  our  civil  and  polit 
ical  condition,  we  know  not  how  he  could  have  been  more  ac 
curate  in  his  facts,  or  just  in  his  reflections,  or  enlightened  in 
his  opinions,  even  if  he  had  lived  among  us,  and  gathered  his 
materials  from  their  immediate  sources  ;  and  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  must  be  a  very  fastidious  patriot  indeed,  who  is 
not  charmed  with  the  tone  of  candor  and  spirit  of  liberality, 
which  everywhere  pervade  his  remarks.  A  few  years  ago 
M.  cle  Marbois  wrote  an  account  of  Arnold's  conspiracy, 
containing  such  authentic  particulars  as  he  had  collected  in 
America  at  the  time  of  that  event,  and  also  many  judicious  ob 
servations  on  the  revolutionary  history  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  a  discourse  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  reflections  on  its  principles,  operation,  and  results.  Sec 
ondly,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Louisiana,  both  under 
the  French  and  Spanish  domination,  from  the  time  of  its  dis 
covery  till  the  treaty  of  cession  to  the  United  States.  Third 
ly,  a  history  of  the  formation  of  that  treaty  by  M.  de  Marbois 
on  the  one  part,  and  Mr  Monroe  and  Chancellor  Livingston  on 
the  other,  embracing  curious  details  respecting  the  motives  and 
designs  of  Bonaparte  in  making  this  cession.  Fourthly,  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  taking  possession  of  Louisiana, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  last  war. 

As  the  third  part  is  the  one  upon  which  the  the  author  lays 
the  most  stress,  and  is  indeed  the  main  purpose  of  his  book, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  that  head.  That  our 
readers  may  see,  however,  in  what  manner  an  enlightened 
foreigner  and  a  peer  of  France  is  disposed  to  view  our  politi 
cal  system,  we  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  his  discourse 
on  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States.  He 
begins  with, an  analysis  of  our  great  political  charter,  and  en- 
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ters  into  a  concise  exposition  of  its  principal  features  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show,  that  he  has  not  only  acquainted  himself 
with  the  theory  and  form  of  this  instrument,  but  has  reflected 
deeply  on  its  principles,  examined  its  internal  structure  and 
movements,  and  watched  its  effects. 

*  All  the  affairs  of  the  republic,'  says  he,  *  are  brought  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  without  any  exag 
geration  of  the  favorable  condition  of  some  or  concealment  of  the 
adverse  state  of  others.  And  why,  indeed,  should  Congress  and 
the  administration  concert  together  to  deceive  the  public  or  to 
conceal  from  them  untoward  truths  ?  They  are  themselves  part 
of  this  public. 

'  Resolutions  which  concern  the  state  are  never  adopted  till 
after  the  most  mature  deliberation.  They  are  determined  on  in 
the  presence  of  the  citizens,  and  during  the  discussion  of  them, 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  result  seldom  fail  to  make  known 
their  opinions  by  publications  which  the  government  never  disre 
gards.  Publicity  only  incommodes  those  who  would  wish  to  make 
their  private  interest  prevail  over  that  of  the  public.  When  the 
law  is  once  promulgated,  no  one  would  dare  to  prevent  its  going 
into  effect  or  to  elude  it. 

4  The  history  also  of  every  day  cites  at  its  bar  the  Presidents  and 
other  rulers,  and  does  not  await  their  death  before  judging  them. 
Their  acts  are  public  ;  posterity  already  exists  for  them,  and  the 
powerful,  as  well  as  the  weak,  are  disgraced  or  praised  'while  they 
are  still  living. 

4  The  two  chambers  profess  the  same  political  doctrines.  Noth 
ing  in  the  tendency  of  their  speeches  distinguishes  the  one  from 
the  other.  They  are  both  animated  by  a  desire  to  render  their  coun 
try  happy.  The  deliberations  of  the  Senate  are,  however,  the 
most  conspicuous  for  calmness  and  gravity,  and  those  of  the 
Representatives  for  warmth  and  vivacity.  There  is  a  cause  for 
this  difference.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  in  office  for  six 
years,  the  Representatives  for  only  two.  The  latter  are  therefore 
the  most  anxious  to  bring  themselves  into  notice. 

'  Congress,  in  its  uniform  course,  is  always  consistent  with  it 
self,  and  its  policy  does  not  vacillate.  In  order  to  remain  free 
from  those  internal  agitations  from  which  the  most  happy  country 
is  not  always  exempt,  it  practises  constantly  and  sincerely  the 
maxim,  that  "  the  end  of  government  is  the  happiness  of  society." 

'  There  is  not  henceforth  any  fear  of  the  triumph  of  despotism 
over  liberty  ;  the  old  nations  of  Europe  would  never  have  experi 
enced  this  calamity,  if,  instead  of  simple  traditions  subjected  to 
human  and  variable  passions,  at  the  will  of  an  ambitious  chief  and 
of  an  ignorant  multitude,  they  had  had  constitutions  written  by 
sages  and  confided  to  the  vigilance  of  all  the  citizens. 
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'  It  is  thus  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  different  states  of 
the  union  are  preserved.  The  sincerity  and  clearness  with  which 
they  are  expressed  remove  every  opportunity  for  sophistical  inter 
pretations,  and  their  legislators  have  been  careful  not  to  introduce 
any  obscurity  of  which  advantage  may  one  day  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  an  arbitrary  explanation.  If  there  are  some  differences  in 
the  constitutions,  they  exist  only  in  the  external  forms  of  the  gov 
ernment  ;  they  have  justice  and  equality  for  their  foundation ; 
that  which  is  just  at  Boston,  is  so  at  New  Orleans. 

'  In  every  township  or  village,  there  are  some  well  instructed  in 
the  true  interests  of  their  country,  and  if  to  the  intelligence, 
which  is  required  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  public  affairs,  they 
unite  the  virtues  of  the  citizen,  they  will  infallibly  be  raised  to  the 
first  employments.  Every  man  can  be  called  to  the  highest  func 
tions.  The  great  Washington  had  been  a  surveyor,  Franklin  a 
journeyman  printer,  Jefferson  a  planter.  Magistrates,  chosen  by 
those  whom  they  are  to  govern,  are  easily  obeyed.  The  scarcity 
of  crimes  and  of  punishments  is  the  proof  as  well  as  the  conse 
quence  of  the  docility  of  these  people  to  the  laws. 

'  A  long  peace  does  not  weary  them.  They  do  not  fear  that 
idleness  will  render  the  youth  seditious.  To  undertake  a  war  in 
order  to  occupy  them,  to  render  them  less  numerous,  or  upon  fu 
tile  pretences,  would  seem  to  them  impious  and  could  not  possi 
bly  occur.  They  have  at  length  discovered  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  proposed  several  centuries  since  to  the  reflection  of  phi 
losophers  and  to  the  experience  of  statesmen  ; 

'  "  To  render  communities  happy  with  the  least  constraint  and 
at  the  least  expense  possible.  "  pp.  40 — 43. 

After  speaking  of  the  revenue,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  internal  improvements  of  the  United  Stales,  he  adds, 

(  Such,  in  its  political  economy,  is  the  conduct,  such  are  the 
maxims  of  a  new  republic,  strong  in  its  present  greatness,  and  of 
so  rapid  a  growth,  that  every  year  its  friendship  becomes  more 
desirable,  its  enmity  more  to  be  feared.  It  is  no  longer  one  of 
those  republics  by  name,  to  which  was  refused  an  equality  with 
kings,  and  whose  ambassadors  were,  as  if  by  tolerance,  admitted 
after  those  of  crowned  heads.  An  attempt  to  assign  to  this  re 
public  a  different  rank  from  other  powers  and  to  subject  it  to 
another  law  of  nations  would  be  made  in  vain ;  as  independent 
and  sovereign  as  the  monarchs  on  their  thrones,  it  has  on  every 
occasion  maintained  an  equality  with  them,  and  without  doubt  it 
will  be  sufficiently  wise  never  to  aspire  to  elevate  itself  above 
them. 

'  If  from  the  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  general  confedera 
tion,  we  pass  to  that  of  the  constitutions  of  the  separate  states  and 
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of  their  relations  with  Congress,  we  see  with  admiration  these 
great  bodies  move  without  collision,  without  violence,  and  without 
any  difficulties  arising  between  the  superior  and  subordinate  gov 
ernments  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  a  rupture. 

'  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authorities  in  the  sev 
eral  states  are  invested  with  all  the  powers  which  have  not  been 
delegated  to  Congress.  Every  state  legislates  in  civil  and  crim 
inal  matters.  During  the  fifty  years  that  this  order  of  things  has 
existed,  its  results  have  been  successful.  The  confederation  has 
been  enlarged,  and  the  power  of  Congress  increased  at  the  same 
time.  Some  states  have  voluntarily  limited  their  extent  and  their 
population,  and  abandoned  vast  territories  where  other-  states  have 
been  formed. 

'  They  thus  expressed  themselves  in  making  these  cessions ; 
"  We  renounce  our  rights  over  these  lands,  because,  after  the 
protection  of  Providence,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to 
strengthen  the  union  and  to  advance  its  honor,  power,  and  dignity, 
than  this  proof  of  a  general  good  understanding."  Those  wars 
which  fanaticism,  ambition,  cupidity,  excite  among  other  nations, 
that  distrust  which  torments  them  and  makes  them  suppose  that 
tranquil  happiness  cannot  belong  to  man,  will  never  trouble  that 
which  the  United  States  enjoy  ;  not  because  individuals  in  that 
country  are  free  from  human  passions,  but  because  the  public 
councils  are  so  formed  that  their  decisions  are  always  dictated 
by  the  general  interest.  A  country  which  will  be  greater  than 
Europe,  and  which  is  composed  of  many  different  states,  enjoys  a 
peace  which  promises  to  be  perpetual  and  to  accomplish  the 
bright  vision  of  a  friend  of  humanity. 

'  Is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  this  spirit  of  moderation  will 
one  day  penetrate  the  councils  of  those  monarchs  whose  states 
might  form  several  kingdoms  1  Is  it  not  possible  that  wise  min 
isters  may  say  to  their  masters,  "  Our  eyes  and  our  arms  cannot 
extend  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  leagues ;  divide  your  empire,  there 
will  always  be  a  place  for  you  ;  the  people  will  be  more  happy  ; 
you  will  be  more  tranquil ;  instead  of  being  the  terror  of  your 
neighbors,  you  will  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  be  its 
benefactor.'" 

c  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  held  as  a  maxim,  that  elective 
magistracies  of  temporary  duration  are  suited  only  to  states  of  limit 
ed  extent  and  small  population.  The  experience  of  the  United  States 
has  proved  the  incorrectness  of  this  impression.  If  a  bad  selec 
tion  happens  to  be  made,  the  remedy  is  in  reelection,  and  the  trial 
of  half  a  century  has  proved  that  it  is  an  efficient  one.  Thus 
the  example  of  the  United  States  presents  itself,  whenever  the  ob 
ject  is  to  prove  that  liberty  is  in  every  respect  good  and  that  it  can 
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never  be  hurtful.  It  puts  in  despair  all  those,  whom  this  liberty 
alarms,  and  who  cannot  at  this  day  deny  its  benefits. 

'  Judges,  senators,  ministers  are  not,  however,  more  wise, 
more  skilful,  in  these  states  than  in  many  others.  They  have 
weaknesses  and  prejudices,  but  they  must  necessarily  have  them 
to  a  less  degree  than  those  who  are  elevated  to  magistracies  by 
chance,  intrigue,  or  bribery.  They  have  also  an  advantage  not 
possessed  by  men  elsewhere  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The 
laws  and  the  publicity  of  their  acts,  submitted  to  the  censure  of 
every  one,  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  always  just,  always 
impartial ;  not  to  give  employments  except  to  the  most  worthy, 
and  never  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  state  to  private  passions  or 
to  the  interests  of  individuals.  A  sincere  integrity  can  alone  in 
sure  the  confidence  of  the  public,  ever  ready  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood.  Knaves  and  hypocrites  would  be  soon  unmasked. 
Even  though  accident  should  have  elevated  to  an  important  post  a 
vicious  individual,  he  would  be  obliged  to  govern  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  one  who  was  excellent  by  nature,  or  he  would  be  unable  to 
preserve  his  office.' 

1  The  display  of  all  these  advantages  is  not  a  censure  on  the 
old  governments,  which,  formed  many  centuries  since  upon  other 
plans,  can  only  be  reformed  gradually  and  after  mature  considera 
tion.  We  have  reason,  indeed,  to  be  astonished  at  the  improve 
ments  which  have  been  introduced  into  these  last  mentioned 
states,  in  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  which  they  have  to  encoun 
ter.  At  the  same  time  let  us  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  if 
the  Americans  have  profited  by  the  lights  and  wisdom  of  Europe, 
she  will  receive  in  her  turn  similar  benefits  from  America.  Her 
example,  and  recent  facts,  have  taught  us  that  liberty  does  not  di 
minish  the  vigor  and  energy  necessary  for  execution.  If  it  does 
not  enervate  republican  governments,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  it  will  become  a  principle  of  weakness  in  limited  monarchies. 
Already,  in  spite  of  resistance  from  all  quarters,  laws  are  improv 
ed,  and  wise  monarchs  have  acknowledged  that  the  throne  is  firm 
only  when  it  is  established  on  the  united  interests  of  the  prince 
and  the  people  ;  that  placed  upon  any  other  foundation,  it  is  con 
stantly  liable  to  be  shaken  by  internal  commotions  and  by  attacks 
from  without. '  pp.  47,  49,  52,  64. 

The  author  concludes  his  observations  on  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  following  words. 

4  The  population  increases  in  a  degree  which  surpasses  all  con 
jectures.  The  citizens  enjoy  an  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
nowhere  are  families  to  be  seen  more  sincerely  religious.  Polit 
ical  equality  is  perfect  among  them,  but  it  does  not  exclude  the 
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consideration  and  respect  which  are  the  usual  attendants  of  per 
sonal  merit  and  services. 

'  To  what  is  this  beautiful  and  advantageous  condition  of  things 
to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  goodness  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  government. 

'  We  have  seen  Bonaparte  overturn  and  raise  up  thrones  at  his 
pleasure.  If  these  sportings  of  his  prodigious  power  had  for  their 
objects  the  degradation  of  royalty,  he  was  thoroughly  deceived.  It 
is  very  true  that  he  has  irreparably  destroyed  that  great  mystery  of 
power,  which  gave  to  monarchs  a  supernatural  and  almost  divine 
existence.  We  now  know  that  they  are  men  like  ourselves,  but 
nothing  has  been  capable  of  taking  from  them  a  proud  preroga 
tive, — a  privilege,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  carried  with  it 
their  ruin.  It  is  the  obligation  of  being  just,  virtuous,  and  good 
under  the  penalty  of  being  incapable  of  reigning  ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  this  maxim,  so  often  false,  has  become  true  ;  "  Kings  can  do 
no  wrong. " 

'  In  writing  this  Discourse  it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  it 
might  seem  only  to  contain  allegories  imagined  by  timid  moralists 
to  soften  the  severity  of  their  counsels.  Such  has  not  been  my  in 
tention.  How  is  it  possible  to  assimilate  the  situation  of  America 
with  that  of  Europe  ?  How  can  we  pretend  to  treat  in  the  same 
manner  a  country,  where  vast  and  fertile  territories  will  offer  them 
selves  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  the  industry  and  wants  of 
man,  and  our  Europe,  where  five  families  out  of  six  are  without 
property  ?  I  have  desired,  however,  I  say  it  frankly,  I  have  de 
sired,  that  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  differences  are  not  great 
between  the  principles  of  monarchies  and  those  of  republics. 

1  The  prince,  whether  called  king,  magistrate,  or  people,  can 
henceforth  reign  only  by  the  aid  of  respect  for  political  liberty. 
There  cannot  be  mischievous  rulers  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  can  no  longer  be  mischievous  kings  in 
Europe.  The  love  of  the  people  for  good  kings  is  as  naturally 
formed,  as  that  of  children  for  their  parents.  The  citizens  of  a  re 
public  do  not  love  their  rulers  in  the  same  manner ;  but  they  have 
confidence  in  their  wisdom,  and  are  attached  to  the  constitution,  of 
which  they  every  day  experience  the  benefits.  It  depends  now 
upon  the  princes  who  reign  over  the  nations  of  Europe  to  unite 
all  these  enjoyments.  They  will  then  taste  the  highest  happiness 
which  can  belong  to  man  upon  earth,  that  of  rendering  happy  nu 
merous  generations. '  pp.  98 — 100. 

Before  we  come  to  the  Louisiana  Treaty,  some  preliminary 
remarks  are  necessary  to  lead  the  way  to  that  subject.  The 
cession  by  France  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1763,  had  been 
considered  in  all  the  mercantile  cities  of  the  former  country, 
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as  essentially  impolitic  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  naviga 
tion  in  the  French  Antilles,  and  it  was  a  general  desire  that  a 
suitable  opportunity  should  occur  for  recovering  that  colony. 
When  Bonaparte  took  the  lead  of  affairs,  it  was  one  of  his  first 
cares  to  renew  a  negotiation  with  Spain  on  this  subject ;  for  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  perceive,  that  the  forced  contributions  which 
he  imposed  on  Europe  could  never  hold  the  place  of  the  im 
mense  tribute,  that  would  be  voluntarily  rendered  to  the  indus 
try  and  navigation  of  a  commercial  people.  Besides,  this  youth 
ful,  and  ambitious,  and  successful  warrior  had  another  purpose, 
which  was  to  make  himself  preponderant  in  America.  The 
possession  of  Louisiana  was  an  essential  preliminary.  He  had 
also  at  this  early  period  yet  another  project,  which  he  attempt 
ed  to  realize  afterwards,  namely,  a  league  of  all  the  maritime 
powers  against  the  pretensions  of  England  and  her  empire 
over  the  sea.  '  France,'  said  he,  <  will  never  endure  that 
inert  existence,  that  stationary  tranquillity,  with  which  Germany 
and  Italy  content  themselves.  The  English  reply  with  disdain 
to  my  offers  of  peace  ;  they  have  protected,  and  even  freed 
and  armed,  the  rebel  blacks  of  St  Domingo.  Be  it  so,  I  will 
make  St  Domingo  one  vast  camp  ;  I  will  have  there  an  army 
always  ready  to  carry  war  into  their  own  colonies.3  These 
visionary  projects  and  warlike  menaces  were  gradually  aban 
doned,  and  Bonaparte  himself  seemed  desirous  of  a  general 
peace.  The  battle  of  Marengo  and  its  fortunate  consequences 
gave  him  an  ascendancy,  which  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  his 
advantage  ;  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  weary  with  the  disasters 
and  sacrifices  of  war,  were  not  reluctant  to  accord  terms  of 
peace  favorable  to  France. 

At  this  juncture  the  first  consul  commenced  a  negotiation  at 
Madrid,  in  which  he  found  it  not  difficult  to  convince  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  that  Louisiana  restored  to  France  would  be 
come  a  barrier  to  Mexico  and  a  guarantee  for  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Gulf.  It  was  never  the  design  of  Spain  to  profit  by  the 
navigation  and  agriculture  of  Louisiana.  She  had  acquired 
this  territory  on  the  principle  adopted  by  barbarous  nations, 
that  their  frontiers  are  not  safe  except  when  protected  by  vast 
deserts  and  solitudes,  which  separate  them  from  neighboring 
nations.  It  was  thus,  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fer 
tile  regions  of  the  world  was  to  be  consigned  to  the  perpetual 
dominion  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  to  prevent  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  breaking  into  the  equally  desolate  soli- 
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tudes  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  thus,  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
at  this  day  keeps  off  the  wandering  hordes  of  Siberia  from  his 
wandering  hordes  of  Tartary,  and  no  doubt  values  himself,  as 
much  as  did  the  kings  of  Spain,  upon  his  wisdom  and  policy 
in  these  measures  of  protection. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  king 
his  master,  had  less  fear  of  republican  Frenchmen  than  of  re 
publican  Americans  ;  for  on  the  1st  of  October,  1800,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  St  Ildephonso,  by  which  *  his  Catholic  Ma 
jesty  promised  and  engaged  to  retrocede  Louisiana  to  the 
French  republic,'  six  months  after  certain  conditions  should  be 
complied  with  on  the  part  of  France.  It  was  also  made  a  condi 
tion  by  Spain,  that  in  case  France  should  be  disposed  at  any 
future  time  to  retrocede  Louisiana,  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  Spain.  It  reflects  not  much  credit  on  the  faith  of  na 
tions,  that  little  respect  was  afterwards  paid  to  either  of  these 
conditions. 

War  still  existed  between  France  and  England,  and  it  was 
of  course  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to  keep  the  treaty  of  St 
Ildephonso  a  secret.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary,  that  he 
should  avoid  taking  possession  of  Louisiana,  for  a  maritime 
peace  was  absolutely  essential  to  enable  France  to  hold  that 
colony.  With  her  naval  superiority,  England  would  have 
found  it  an  easy  acquisition.  And  in  any  case,  had  this  treaty 
been  known,  it  would  have  thrown  fresh  embarrassments  in 
the  way  of  a  peace  with  England,  which  the  first  consul  at 
that  moment  deemed  important  for  his  interest.  The  cabi 
net  of  St  James  at  last  listened  to  his  proposals.  The  nego 
tiation  was  commenced  at  London,  and  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1802,  peace  was  finally  concluded  at  Amiens. 

There  was  no  reason  for  longer  concealing  the  treaty  of  St 
Ildephonso.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  known  to 
Congress,  and  it  was  understood  that  France  was  about  to  take 
possession  of  Louisiana.  This  excited  much  alarm  in  the 
Western  states,  whose  very  existence  depended  on  a  free  nav 
igation  of  the  Mississippi.  Difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  had 
recently  occurred  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  alarm  of  the 
people  had  raised  apprehensions,  from  which  even  Congress 
was  not  free,  that  these  French  neighbors  would  be  even  less 
accommodating  than  their  predecessors.  By  a  treaty  con 
cluded  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1795,  the  right  of  entrepot  at  New  Orleans  had  been 
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granted  to  the  United  States  for  three  years.  The  term  ex 
pired,  but  the  Spanish  intendant  did  not  interrupt  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  which  continued  by  tacit  consent.  All  at  once, 
however,  the  intendant,  Morales,  conceived  the  notion,  without 
any  advice  from  the  Spanish  government,  that  such  a  privi 
lege  ought  not  to  continue  any  longer  without  some  equivalent, 
and  on  the  16th  of  October,  1802,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  it  to  have  ceased. 

This  act  spread  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  states.  Complaints  and  petitions  flowed  in  from 
every  quarter  to  Congress.  The  news  of  the  cession  to  France, 
coming  at  the  same  moment,  redoubled  the  inquietude,  for  it 
was  inferred  that  the  intendant  had  acted  in  conformity  to  or 
ders,  and  that  France  was  to  take  possession  of  the  colony  in 
its  present  condition,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  prohibitive  sys 
tem,  which  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  West.  This  plan 
was  supposed  to  have  been  ronr.erted  between  the  gov 
ernments  of  France  and  Spain,  and  it  was  believed  that 
France  was  about  to  send  an  army  to  ensure  its  execution. 
The  ferment  became  general ;  the  strong  motives  of  personal 
interest  kindled  and  nourished  the  flame  in  the  West  ;  the 
spirit  of  party,  ever  busy  in  the  work  of  discord  and  desolation, 
wafted  it  over  the  mountains  and  carried  it  swiftly  to  the  mid 
dle  and  eastern  states.  The  contagion  entered  the  halls  of  Con 
gress,  and  even  in  the  senate  chamber  there  was  a  loud  talk  of 
war,  of  rights  encroached  upon,  dignity  degraded,  and  strength 
to  repel  and  restore.  '  Let  us  not  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
French,'  cried  an  eminent  senator ;  *  and  since  a  solemn  treaty 
has  been  violated,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  occupy  the  places, 
which  ought  to  be  ours.  The  people  of  the  West  are  ready ; 
and  it  would  be  an  excess  of  simplicity  to  suppose  that  New 
Orleans  will  be  spontaneously  ceded  to  us,  or  even  in  virtue  of 
a  treaty  with  the  first  consul.'  Such  was  the  state  of  excite 
ment,  which,  for  the  moment,  had  grown  out  of  the  hasty  act 
of  the  Spanish  intendant  at  New  Orleans ;  but  of  which,  it 
afterwards  appeared,  neither  the  Spanish  nor  French  govern 
ment  had  any  knowledge. 

There  were  yet  other  causes,  of  a  deeper  nature,  which 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  irritation.  During  the  mad  career 
of  the  Directory,  in  their  attempt  to  govern  what  was  strangely 
miscalled  the  French  Republic,  depredations  had  been  com 
mitted  on  our  commerce,  and  insults  offered  to  our  flag. 
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Commissioners  were  sent  out  to  procure  reconciliation  and 
redress,  but  without  avail.  The  preparations  in  the  United 
States  for  a  French  war,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the 
time,  are  well  known.  The  consular  government  began  upon 
different  principles,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  reconcile  the 
difficulties  between  the  two  nations.  A  convention  was  ac 
cordingly  signed  on  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  a  full  indemnity  should  be  paid  for  all 
prizes  that  had  unjustly  been  made  of  our  vessels.  A  minister 
had  been  sent  out,  under  the  expectation  of  a  prompt  compli 
ance  with  the  conditions  of  the  convention.  He  was  at  first 
flattered  with  hopes  of  success,  and  wrote  back  accordingly  to 
the  government.  His  hopes  were  not  realized ;  to  his  de 
mands  he  received  only  neglect  or  vague  replies,  as  disrepect- 
ful  to  the  dignity  of  the  minister,  as  they  were  dishonorable 
and  unjust  in  the  French  cabinet.  Naturally  dissatisfied  with 
such  a  glaring  breach  of  good  faith  and  equity,  the  American 
government  thought  it  time  to  rouse  from  their  moderation, 
and  speak  in  a  tone  better  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
'  The  American  minister  at  Paris,'  says  the  Marquis  de  Mar- 
bois,  '  had  received  orders  to  make  known  this  dissatisfaction, 
and  his  communications  were  drawn  up  with  a  firmness  to 
which  Bonaparte  was  not  accustomed.  If  any  of  the  conti 
nental  powers  of  Europe  had  dared  to  express  themselves  in 
the  same  manner,  an  invasion  of  their  territory  would  have 
been  the  consequence.  The  Congress,  separated  by  the  At 
lantic  ocean,  might  show  itself  without  danger  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  for  the  first  consul  took  good  care  not  to  give  evidence 
of  a  resentment,  which  would  only  have  manifested  his  weak 
ness.'  Yet  Mr  Livingston's  letters  remained  unanswered; 
our  merchants,  who  had  lost  their  property,  became  impatient, 
and  murmured  against  the  government.  Mr  Livingston  sug 
gested  the  cession  of  New  Orleans ;  he  also  proposed,  that 
France  should  cede  to  the  United  States  the  vast  regions  to 
the  north  of  the  Arkansas  river  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis 
sissippi.  All  these  overtures  were  equally  neglected,  and 
in  his  official  and  private  correspondence  with  the  government 
and  his  friends  at  home,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  New 
Orleans  could  not  be  obtained  except  by  force  of  arms.  The 
tenor  of  this  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  recent  events  in 
Louisiana,  no  doubt  contributed  to  fix  the  resolution  of  the 
war  party  in  Congress. 
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Mr  Jefferson  had  formed  an  opinion  on  this  subject  different 
from  that  of  the  advocates  of  war,  or  even  of  the  American 
minister  in  Paris.  He  resolved  to  make  another  effort  towards 
a  negotiation,  and  to  send  Mr  Monroe  on  a  special  mission  for 
that  purpose.  '  The  first  consul,'  says  the  author,  '  informed 
of  the  contents  of  Mr  Monroe's  public  instructions,  believed 
also  that  the  president  had  entrusted  it  to  the  prudence  of  the 
plenipotentiary  to  enter  into  more  extensive  stipulations  relative 
to  the  projected  acquisition.  The  possibility  of  a  war  between 
France  and  England  had, suggested  to  Mr  Jefferson  the  meas 
ures  which  he  had  taken,  and  it  was  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  leagues  from  Europe,  that  this  statesman  foresaw  the 
rupture.' 

A  war  was  in  fact  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  between  the 
two  rival  powers.  In  England  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  never 
been  cordially  received  by  all  parties.  Suspicions,  and  jeal 
ousies,  and  ill  blood  still  existed.  The  ministry  were  divided, 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  leaders  in  concluding  the  peace  of 
Amiens  had  been  doubted.  On  the  other  hand, 

'It  has  been  pretended  that  the  first  consul  placed  at  first 
little  value  in  its  continuance,  and  only  regarded  the  peace  as  a 
truce.  He  pursued  without  relaxation  his  designs  in  Upper  Italy, 
and  united  to  France  under  equivocal  denominations  those  coun 
tries  so  long  contested  between  it  and  Austria.  When  these 
changes  and  those  which  he  was  effecting  in  Holland  and  Swit 
zerland  had  given  him  a  great  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  he  felt  that  in  order  to  strengthen  this  new  order  of 
things,  and  to  exercise  this  vast  supremacy,  he  had  need  in  his 
turn  of  preserving  peace.  But  he  wished  it  on  condition  of  being 
in  some  sort  the  universal  dictator ;  and  he  was  so  much  the  more 
removed  from  every  concession,  that  the  revocation  of  one  of  the 
acts  of  his  power  would  have  been  followed  by  demands  on  the 
part  of  his  rivals  for  the  revocation  of  all  the  others. 

'  Like  all  conquerors,  this  great  captain  had  placed  his  happi 
ness  and  his  glory  in  transporting  from  one  country  to  another  a 
warlike  youth,  in  putting  masses  of  population  in  movement,  in 
astonishing  the  world  by  the  rapidity  and  success  with  which  he 
executed  the  most  extensive  and  most  complicated  designs.  But 
there  was  then  reason  to  believe,  that  these  convulsions  of  empires 
had  less  attractions  for  him  ;  he  spoke  of  them  with  a  sort  of  dis 
dain,  and  seemed  to  carry  the  prodigious  activity  of  his  genius 
into  works  which  in  peace  embellish  society,  and  give  to  nations 
tranquil  enjoyments. 

'  To  give  to  France  better  civil  laws,  to  meditate  in  advance 
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the  reform  of  codes,  to  reestablish  order  in  the  finances,  to  reani 
mate  commerce  and  industry, — such  were  the  objects  to  which, 
assisted  by  skilful  counsellors,  he  consecrated  his  time,  constantly 
prolonging  his  labors  to  midnight.  If  with  these  generous  senti 
ments  he  had  thought  that  liberty  under  good  laws  was  the  most 
noble  present  which  he  could  make  to  men,  the  age  in  which  we 
live  would  be  called  by  his  name.  Diverted  for  a  period,  which 
was  indeed  of  short  continuance,  from  the  designs  of  a  continental 
war,  he  did  not  conceive  that  his  republic  could  be  flourishing 
without  a  commercial  marine,  sustained  and  protected  by  great 
naval  forces.  He  often  repeated  the  following  maxims  ;  "  With 
out  the  freedom  of  the  seas  there  is  no  happiness  for  the  world. 
But,  in  order  to  obtain  this  liberty,  it  is  necessary  that  the  conti 
nental  powers  should  impress  the  English  with  serious  fears  for 
their  commerce.  Instead  of  opposing  to  their  maritime  force 
inefficient  fleets,  instead  of  constructing  vessels  of  war,  which 
sooner  or  later  increase  the  English  navy,  we  must,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  hostilities,  arm  privateers,  which,  from  all  the  ports 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  will  go  in  pursuit  of  merchant  ships, 
and  will  be  protected  by  their  number,  and  even  by  their  disper 
sion.  The  English  cannot  have  recourse  to  reprisals,  for  they 
have  taken  possession  of  almost  every  branch  of  commerce.  If 
they  leave  us  some  colonies,  it  is  in  order  to  exhaust  us  in  vain 
expenses  for  their  preservation,  and  to  render  us,  in  spite  of  our 
selves,  disposed  to  peace,  through  fear  of  losing  them.  Finally," 
added  he,  "  the  liberty  of  the  seas  must  be  odious  to  the  English, 
because  it  would  reduce  them  to  their  natural  share  in  the  general 
prosperity." '  pp.  268—270. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  narrate  the  causes  or  pro 
gress  of  the  new  dissention  between  France  and  England.  It 
is  enough  that  it  happened  just  at  this  juncture,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  treaty  which  immediately  followed,  ceding  Louis 
iana  to  the  United  States.  M.  de  Marbois  says,  that  the  first 
consul,  although  resolved  not  to  yield  any  point,  regretted  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  contest,  that  he  could  not  escape  with  honor 
from  the  embarrassment.  But  as  soon  as  lie  found  war  inev 
itable,  '  he  pretended,  according  to  his  custom,  that  this  rup 
ture  was  a  gift  of  fortune,  and  that  had  it  arrived  two  or  three 
years  later,  the  vigor  of  his  armies  would  have  been  exhausted 
by  repose.'  The  following  anecdote  is  curious  and  charac 
teristic. 

1  Bonaparte  did  not  subject  himself,  like  other  princes,  little 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  their  own  policy,  to  treat  with  ambas 
sadors  and  envoys  through  the  medium  of  a  minister.  He  con- 
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versed  with  them  tete-a-tete,  or  even  publicly,  and  often  employed 
with  too  little  reserve,  the  advantage  which  he  possessed  of  speak 
ing  in  the  name  of  a  powerful  nation.  Some  days  had  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  the  two  messages  of  the  king  of  England.  The 
respective  ambassadors  of  the  two  countries  were  not,  on  that 
account,  less  assiduous  in  going  to  audiences  and  formal  recep 
tions.  At  Paris  these  assemblies  were  held  at  the  Tuileries; 
they  were  numerously  attended,  and  the  foreign  ministers  mixed 
in  the  crowd  of  courtiers.  One  evening  the  first  consul  was  seen 
to  enter,  surrounded  by  his  usual  retinue ;  he  appeared  anxious  and 
musing.  He  shortened  the  circuit  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  in  the  saloon,  and  approaching  the  ambassador  of  England, 
said  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  "  You  are  then  determined  on  war]  " 
"  No,"  replied  Lord  Whitworth ;  "  we  know  too  well  the  advan 
tages  of  peace."  To  these  measured  words,  the  first  consul, 
without  being  restrained  by  the  presence  of  many  attentive  and 
inquiring  personages,  replied  with  vehemence,  "  We  have  been 
waging  war  during  fifteen  years ;  the  storm  thickens  at  London,  arid 
appears  to  threaten  us.  Against  whom  do  you  take  precautions  1 
For  what  are  your  armaments  ?  Is  it  that  another  war  of  fifteen 
years  is  desirable  ?  I  do  not  arm.  My  good  faith  is  manifest. 
Full  of  confidence  in  a  treaty,  the  ink  of  which  is  not  yet  dry,  I 
have  not  listened  to  any  malevolent  rumor,  and  have  banished 
that  uneasiness  which  would  render  peace  as  detestable  as  war. 
I  have  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  armed  in  my  ports.  I  have 
shown  no  hostile  dispositions.  The  contrary  supposition  is  an 
egregious  imposition.  I  am  taken  unawares,  and  I  glory  in  it. 
If  the  English  are  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  will  be  the  last  to 
sheathe  it.  If  we  must  veil  with  black  crape  solemn  treaties,  if 
those  who  have  signed  the  peace  desire  war,  they  must  answer  for 
it  before, God  and  man." 

'  It  was  by  these  haughty  menaces,  rather  than  by  good  reason 
ing,  it  was  by  this  rough  and  unmethodical  eloquence,  that 
Napoleon  intended  to  establish  his  claims,  or  cause  that  to  be 
apprehended  which  he  had  not  yet  entirely  resolved  on.'  p.  276. 

To  this  anecdote  may  be  joined  another  of  a  similar  descrip 
tion.  They  are  both  the  more  interesting,  as  it  may  be  pre 
sumed  that  M.  de  Marbois,  being  one  of  the  ministers,  was 
present  and  heard  what  he  relates.  He  has  just  been  speaking 
of  the  causes  of  the  approaching  war,  and  the  general  points 
of  difference  between  the  contending  powers,  and  adds, 

1  These  great  topics  were  discussed  at  the  Tuileries,  at  one  of 
those  private  conferences,  in  which  the  first  consul,  carried  away 
by  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  exposed  with  energy  the  wrongs 
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done  by  his  adversaries,  without  allowing  that  he  had  committed 
any  himself. 

' "  The  principles  of  a  maritime  supremacy,"  said  he  to  his 
counsellors,  "  are  subversive  of  one  of  the  noblest  rights  which 
nature,  science,  and  genius  have  insured  to  man ;  it  is  the  right 
of  traversing  the  seas  of  the  whole  world  with  as  much  liberty  as 
the  bird  who  cuts  the  air ;  of  participating  in  the  use  of  the 
waves,  winds,  climates,  and  productions  of  the  globe  ;  of  bringing 
together,  by  a  bold  navigation,  nations  separated  since  the  crea 
tion  ;  of  carrying  civilization  into  countries  that  are  a  prey  to 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  See  what  England  wishes  to  usurp 
over  all  other  nations." 

'  One  of  the  ministers  present  could  speak  to  him  freely.  He 
said,  "  Have  not  the  English  as  many  motives  to  fear  a  continental 
supremacy,  and  to  be  alarmed  at  your  great  influence  over  all 
Europe  ?  "  He  appeared  to  reflect,  but  instead  of  replying  to  so 
direct  an  observation,  he  consulted  the  extracts  which  he  caused 
to  be  made  of  the  debates  in  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  he 
there  read  a  passage  with  which  he  appeared  very  much  irritated. 
It  was  from  the  speech  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  parliament.  "  France,"  said  this  speaker,  «*  obliges  us  to 
remember  the  injury  which  she  did  us  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  ally 
ing  herself  with  our  revolted  colonies.  Jealous  of  our  commerce, 
our  navigation,  our  opulence,  she  wishes  to  annihilate  them.  The 
undertakings  of  the  first  consul  at  the  termination  of  a  peace  too 
easily  made,  oblige  us  to  appeal  anew  to  arms.  The  enemy 
appropriates  to  himself,  by  a  dash  of  the  pen,  territories  more 
extensive  than  all  the  conquests  of  France  during  several  centu 
ries.  He  hastens  his  preparations.  Let  us  not  wait  till  he  attacks 
us ;  let  us  attack  first."  "  Now,"  resumed  the  first  consul,  "  pro 
pose  your  theories  and  your  abstract  propositions,  and  see  if  they 
can  resist  the  undertakings  of  these  usurpers  of  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  Leave  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  exclusive  posses 
sion  of  one  people,  and  the  globe  will  be  subjected  by  its  arms,  or 
by  that  gold  which  occupies  the  place  of  armies."  He  afterwards 
added  these  words,  in  which  are  found  the  first  sign  of  his  policy 
respecting  the  United  States,  and  which  a  sort  of  inaccuracy  ren 
ders  still  more  energetic.  "  To  free  nations  from  the  commercial 
tyranny  of  England,  it  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  it  by  a  mar 
itime  power  which  may  one  day  become  its  rival ;  this  is  the  United 
States.  The  English  aspire  to  dispose  of  all  the  riches  of  the 
world.  I  shall  be  useful  to  the  entire  universe,  if  I  can  prevent 
their  ruling  America,  as  they  rule  Asia."  pp.  280 — 282. 

As  soon   as   Bonaparte   became  convinced  that  war  was 
inevitable,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  colonies.     On 
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the  continent  he  confided  in  his  own  strength  for  success  ;  but 
his  navy  was  in  no  condition  to  compete  with  that  of  England, 
and  the  colonies  could  only  be  defended  by  a  naval  force. 
From  that  moment  he  hastened  to  change  his  policy  relative 
to  Louisiana  and  the  United  States  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1803,  we  find  Talleyrand,  after  a  long  silence,  writing  to 
Mr  Livingston  in  a  tone  strangely  altered  from  anything 
which  this  minister  had  before  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
from  an  official  source.  Talleyrand  is  surprised  that  the 
pacific  dispositions  of  the  French  republic  towards  the  United 
Stales  should  have  been  suspected,  and  assures  him  that  the 
affection  of  France  for  her  old  friends  is  unaltered.  He 
alludes  to  the  expected  arrival  of  Mr  Monroe,  and  says  he 
will  be  received  with  great  pleasure  by  the  first  consul,  who 
hopes  his  mission  will  terminate  to  ihe  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  nations.  It  was  evident  that  Louisiana  must  be  lost  to 
France.  The  object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  turn  it  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  England. 
The  following  description  of  an  interview  between  him  and  two 
of  his  ministers,  explains  the  subject  so  fully,  and  is  written  in 
so  graphic  and  interesting  a  manner,  that  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  perusing  it  in  detail.  One  of  these  ministers  was 
M.  de  Marbois  himself;  the  other  had  likewise  been  in  Amer 
ica,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  colonies. 

4  On  the  10th  of  April,  1803,  Easter  Sunday,  after  having  given 
his  time  to  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  and  to  the  demands  of  cere 
mony,  he  called  those  two  counsellors,  and  speaking  to  them  with 
that  vehemence  and  passion  with  which  he  was  especially  carried 
away  in  political  affairs,  said,  "  I  know  the  whole  value  of  Louis 
iana,  and  I  have  wished  to  repair  the  fault  of  the  French  nego 
tiator  who  abandoned  it  in  1763.  Some  lines  of  a  treaty  have 
restored  it  to  me,  and  I  have  scarcely  recovered  it,  when  I  must 
expect  to  lose  it.  But  if  it  slips  from  me,  it  will  one  day  cost 
dearer  to  those  who  oblige  me  to  deprive  myself  of  it,  than  to  those 
to  whom  I  wish  to  deliver  it.  The  English  have  successively  taken 
from  France,  Canada,  Isle  Royal,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
the  richest  parts  of  Asia.  They  are  at  work  to  agitate  St  Domin 
go.  They  shall  not  have  the  Mississippi,  which  they  covet. 
Louisiana  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  acquisitions  through 
out  the  globe ;  and  yet  the  jealousy  which  the  return  of  this  colony 
under  the  French  dominion  causes  them,  proves  to  me  that  they 
desire  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  that  it  is  thus  that  they  will  com 
mence  the  war.  They  have  twenty  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
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they  overrun  those  seas  as  sovereigns,  whilst  oar  affairs  in  St 
Domingo  grow  worse  every  day  since  the  death  of  Le  Clerc. 
The  conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be  easy,  if  they  only  took  the 
trouble  of  making  a  descent  there.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose 
in  putting  it  out  of  their  reach.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
not  already  there.  It  is  according  to  their  practice,  and  were  I  in 
iheir  place,  I  would  not  have  waited.  I  wish,  if  there  is  yet  time 
for  it,  to  take  from  them  even  the  idea  of  ever  possessing  the 
colony.  I  think  of  ceding  it  to  the  United  Slates.  I  can  scarcely 
say  that  I  cede  it  to  them,  for  it  is  not  yet  in  our  possession.  If 
I  leave  ever  so  little  time  to  our  enemies,  I  shall  only  transmit  an 
empty  title  to  these  republicans,  whose  friendship  I  seek.  They 
only  ask  of  me  one  town  in  Louisiana ;  but  I  already  consider  the 
colony  as  entirely  lost,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  hands  of 
this  growing  republic,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  the  policy  and  even 
to  the  commerce  of  France,  than  if  I  attempt  to  retain  it.  Te!l 
me  each  of  you  his  opinion.3' 5 

JVJ.  de  Marbois  was  the  first  who  replied,  and  he  reports  his 
answer  in  the  following  terms. 

1 "  We  cannot  hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is 
about  to  escape  from  us.  The  war  against  England  is  inevitable. 
How  can  we  defend  Louisiana  agE.ir.st  that  power  with  a  naval 
force  so  inferior?  The  United  States,  justly  dissatisfied  with  our 
proceedings,  will  not  offer  ur;  a  single  harbor,  riot  even  an  asylum, 
in  case  of  a  reverse.  They  are,  it  is  true,  on  the  eve  of  a  recon 
ciliation  with  us ;  but  they  have  a  difference  with  the  Spanish 
government,  and  they  menace  New  Orleans,  of  which  we  shall 
not  have  even  a  momentary  possession.  At  the  time  of  the  dis 
covery  of  Louisiana,  she  had  neighbors  as  feeble  as  herself;  but 
they  are  now  powerful,  and  she  is  yet  in  her  infancy.  The 
country  is  hardly  inhabited ;  you  have  not  there  fifty  soldiers. 
Where  are  your  means  for  sending  garrisons  thither  1  Can  we 
restore  the  ruined  fortifications,  and  construct  a  chain  of  forts 
along  a  frontier  of  four  hundred  leagues?  If  England  shall  allow 
you  io  attempt  these  things,  it  is  because  they  drain  your  re 
sources,  and  she  will,  with  a  secret  joy,  see  you  exhaust  your 
self  in  vain  efforts,  which  will  be  profitable  only  to  her.  You 
will  send  out  a  squadron  :  but  while  it  is  crossing  the  seas,  the 
colony  will  succumb,  and  the  squadron  will  be  in  peril  on  Us 
return.  On  the  north,  Louisiana  is  open  to  the  English  by  the 
great  lakes,  and  on  the  south,  if  they  only  appear  at  the  mouths  of 
the  river,  New  Orleans  will  immediately  fall  into  their  hands. 
Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  inhabitants  to  what  power  they 
are  subject,  if  their  country  is  never  to  cease  to  be  a  colony? 
This  conquest  will  be  yet  more  easy  to  the  Americans  ;  they  will 
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reach  the  Mississippi  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  to  be  masters 
of  the  country  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  them  to  enter  it.  One 
of  these  two  neighbors  increases  every  day  in  population  and  in 
dustry  ;  and  the  other  has  maritime  means  sufficient  to  make  any 
invasion  by  which  her  commerce  may  be  increased.  The  colony 
has  existed  for  a  century,  and  in  spite  of  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
every  description,  the  recent  examinations  attest  its  feebleness. 
If  it  receives  a  new  increase  and  importance  after  it  becomes  a 
French  colony,  it  will  contain,  even  in  its  prosperity,  a  germ  of 
independence,  which  will  not  be  tardy  in  developing  itself.  The 
more  it  flourishes,  the  less  chance  shall  we  have  of  preserving  it. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  future  lot  of  the  European 
colonies  in  America.  The  exclusive  right  which  the  mother 
countries  exercise  over  these  distant  establishments,  is  becoming 
from  day  to  day  more  precarious.  The  people  feel  humbled  in 
being  dependent  on  a  small  country  in  Europe,  and  will  free 
themselves  the  moment  they  are  aware  of  their  strength. 

'  "  The  French  have  attempted  to  establish  colonies  in  different 
parts  of  the  American  continent.  Every  where  their  attempts 
have  been  abortive.  The  English  are  patient,  laborious ;  they 
do  not  fear  the  solitude  and  silence  of  countries  newly  settled. 
The  Frenchman,  spirited,  active,  seeks  society  ;  he  loves  to  as 
sociate  with  his  neighbors.  He  makes  voluntary  efforts,  but  on 
the  first  disappointment  he  quits  the  spade  and  axe  for  the  chase." 
Here  the  first  consul,  interrupting  the  discourse,  asked  how  it 
happened,  that  the  French,  incapable  of  succeeding  in  continental 
colonies,  had  always  made  progress  in  the  Antilles,  "  It  is," 
replied  the  minister,  "  because  the  slaves  do  all  the  labor.  The 
whites,  soon  exhausted  by  the  climate  and  heat,  have  sufficient 
vigor  of  head  and  body  to  direct  them."  "  I  am  again  unde 
cided,"  said  the  first  consul,  "  touching  the  maintenance  or  aboli 
tion  of  slavery.  By  whom  is  the  land  cultivated  in  Louisiana." 
"  Slavery,"  replied  the  minister,  "  has  peopled  Louisiana  with 
half  of  its  inhabitants.  An  inexcusable  imprudence  has  been 
committed  in  suddenly  granting  to  the  slaves  of  St  Domingo  a 
liberty  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  The  blacks  and  whites 
have  been  the  victims  of  this  great  fault.  But  without  examining, 
at  present,  in  what  manner  this  evil  can  be  repaired,  let  us  recol 
lect,  that  the  colonies  where  slavery  exists  are  rather  chargeable 
than  useful  to  France.  In  the  mean  time,  nevertheless,  let  us 
take  care  not  to  abandon  them  ;  they  have  not  the  means  of 
governing  themselves.  The  Creoles  are  French,  they  have  been 
encouraged  in  those  modes  of  culture,  and  in  that  system,  which 
at  this  day  operates  to  their  injury.  Let  us  save  them  from  new 
calamities.  It  is  for  us  to  provide  for  their  defence,  the  adminis 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  cares  of  government.  But  to  what  good 
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end  would  you  involve  yourself  in  greater  embarrassments  in 
regard  to  Louisiana  ?  You  would  make  the  colonial  laws  inces 
santly  at  war  with  those  of  the  mother  country.  Of  all  the  evils 
which  afflict  the  human  species,  slavery  is  the  most  detestable  ; 
but  humanity  itself  exacts  great  precautions  in  the  application  of 
a  remedy,  and  you  cannot  apply  it  if  Louisiana  is  restored  to 
France.  The  governments  still  partially  resist  emancipation  ; 
they  tolerate  in  secret  what  they  condemn  ostensibly,  and  they  are 
themselves  embarrassed  with  the  false  position  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  general  sentiment  is  favorable  to  emancipation  ;  it 
is  in  vain  for  the  colonists  and  planters  to  oppose  a  movement 
which  public  opinion  approves.  The  occupation  of  Louisiana, 
peopled  with  slaves,  will  cause  us  greater  expense,  than  it  will 
afford  profit. 

4 "  But  there  is  another  kind  of  servitude,  of  which  that  colony 
has  lost  the  usage,  which  is  that  of  a  monopoly.  Do  you  hope  to 
reestablish  this  in  a  country  bordering  on  another,  where  com 
merce  enjoys  the  greatest  liberty  ?  The  reign  of  prohibitive  laws 
is  at  an  end,  when  a  numerous  population  has  resolved  to  shake 
off  their  yoke.  Besides,  the  products  so  long  exclusively  possess 
ed  by  some  commercial  nations,  have  ceased  to  be  privileges.  The 
sugar  cane  and  coffee  tree  are  now  everywhere  cultivated  at  a 
small  expense.  Every  people  expects  to  cultivate  on  its  own 
account  the  articles  peculiar  to  its  territories  and  climate.  There 
are  on  the  globe,  between  the  tropics,  regions  a  thousand  times 
more  extensive  than  our  isles,  and  susceptible  of  the  same  culture. 
A  monopoly  is  impossible  when  the  products  are  so  multiplied, 
and  the  Louisianians  will  never  suffer  their  commerce  to  be  tram 
melled.  Would  you,  with  arms  in  hand,  subdue  resistance? 
The  malecontents  will  find  support  in  the  neighborhood,  and  you 
will  render  France  an  enemy  to  the  United  States,  with  whom 
reciprocal  interests  ought  to  unite  us  for  centuries.  Confide  not 
in  the  attachment  of  the  Louisianians  to  your  person.  They  ren 
der  homage  to  your  renown,  and  to  your  exploits,  but  the  love  of 
a  people  is  for  those  princes  only  whom  they  regard  as  the  authors 
of  their  felicity  ;  and  whatever  may  be  your  solicitude,  this  felicity 
will  be  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  sterile.  The  colo 
nists  have  lost  the  remembrance  of  France  ;  they  are  a  mixture  of 
three  or  four  nations,  and  hardly  regard  Louisiana  as  their  coun 
try.  Laws  varying  continually,  chiefs  who  know  not  those  whom 
they  govern,  and  who  are  not  known  by  them  ;  perpetual  changes 
made  according  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,  or  the 
inexperience  of  ministers ;  the  constant  danger  of  becoming  a 
party  in  quarrels  to  which  they  are  really  strangers, — these  are 
the  causes  which,  for  a  hundred  years,  have  extinguished  in  their 
hearts  every  sentiment  of  affection  towards  their  masters,  residing 
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two  thousand  leagues  from  them,  and  who  barter  or  transfer  them  as 
a  commodity  of  traffic.  For  the  existence  of  a  country  and  citizens, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  sentiment  of  well-being  should  be  joined  to 
the  certainty  of  its  continuance.  The  Louisiynians,  in  learning 
that  they  are  united  to  France,  will  say,  This  change  will  be  of 
no  longer  duration  than  the  others.  Citizen  consul,  having  by 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  your  government  made  your  intention  to 
give  this  country  to  France  sufficiently  manifest,  should  you  now 
cease  to  keep  it,  there  is  no  person  who  will  not  be  satisfied  (hat 
you  have  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  shortly  our  merchants  will 
discover  that  Louisiana,  thus  freed,  offers  them  a  better  chance  of 
profits,  than  Louisiana  subjected  to  a  monopoly.  Commercial 
establishments  are  preferable  at  this  day,  to  colonies,  and  even 
in  default  of  these,  it  is  best  to  Jet  commerce  take  eyre  of  itself."' 
pp.  287—293. 

Jt  was  next  the  other  minister's  turn  to  express  his  views  of 
the  subject,  which  proved  to  be  entirely  opposite  to  those  just 
advanced. 

'  "  We  are  as  yet  at  peace  with  England,"  said  he  ;  "a  colony 
has  just  been  ceded  to  us;  it  depends  on  the  first  consul  to  preserve 
it.  Wisdom  will  not  counsel  him  to  abandon,  through  fear  of  a 
doubtful  danger,  the  most  important  establishment  which  we  can 
form  beyond  the  limits  of  France,  and  to  despoil  ourselves  of  it 
without  any  other  cause  than  the  possibility  of  a  war.  It  would 
be  better  that  it  should  be  taken  from  us  by  force  of  arms.  If 
peace  is  maintained,  the  cession  can  never  be  justified,  and  this 
premature  act  of  an  ill  founded  inquietude  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
most  lively  regret.  On  the  contrary  the  preservation  of  it  will  be 
to  our  commerce  and  navigation  of  inestimable  value,  and  in 
our  maritime  provinces  a  subject  of  universal  joy.  The  advanta 
ges  which  we  have  derived  from  the  colonies  are  present  to  all 
minds.  Ten  flourishing  cities  have  been  created  by  this  com 
merce  ;  the  navigation,  the  commerce,  the  luxury  which  embel 
lish  Paris,  are  the  effects  of  colonial  industry.  There  can  be  no 
marine  without  colonies ;  no  colonies  without  a  powerful  marine. 
The  political  system  of  Europe  preserves  itself  only  by  the  resis 
tance  skilfully  combined  of  many  against  one.  This  resistance  is 
necessary  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  if  we  would  not  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  universal  domination  of  commerce,  and  the  loss  of 
the  immense  advantages  of  a  free  navigation.  You  will  not  ad 
mit,  you  will  not  acknowledge,  that  England  is  sovereign  mistress 
of  the  seas,  that  she  is  there  invulnerable,  and  that  no  one  can 
possess  colonies  except  by  her  good  pleasure.  It  is  not  for  you 
to  fear  the  kings  of  England.  If  they  seize  Louisiana,  as  some 
pretend  to  fear,  Hanover  will  be  immediately  in  your  hands  as  the 
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price  of  a  restitution,  France,  deprived  of  her  marine  and  her 
colonies,  is  despoiled  of  half  her  splendor  and  a  great  part  of  her 
force.  Louisiana  will  indemnify  us  for  all  our  losses.  There  ex 
ists  not  on  the  globe  a  single  port,  a  single  city,  susceptible  of  be 
coming  so  important  as  that  of  New  Orleans  ;  and  already  its  vi 
cinity  to  the  United  States  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  commer 
cial  in  the  world.  The  Mississippi  brings  to  its  doors  the  contri 
butions  of  twenty  other  rivers,  many  of  which  surpass  in  grandeur 
the  most  beautiful  streams  in  Europe.  The  country  is  known, 
the  principal  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  expense  has  not 
been  spared.  Spain  has  paid  a  large  amount  of  it.  Forts  exist, 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  suited  to  rich  productions,  which  it  already 
yields  abundantly.  Other  parts  require  only  cultivation  ;  and  this 
colony,  open  to  the  activity  of  the  French,  will  soon  remunerate 
them  for  the  loss  of  India. 

1 "  The  climate  is  the  same  as  that  of  Hindostan,  and  the  dis 
tance  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  as  great.  The  navigation  to  the 
Indies  in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  changed  the  direc 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  and  ruined  Venice  and  Genoa. 
What  will  it  be  when  a  canal  shall  one  day  be  cut  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  connect  the  two  oceans  ?  The  revolu 
tion  in  navigation  will  then  be  more  extraordinary,  and  the  cir 
cumnavigation  of  the  globe  will  be  more  easy  than  the  long  voya 
ges  which  are  now  made  going  and  returning.  Louisiana  will  be 
in  the  middle  of  this  new  route ;  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
its  possession  is  of  immense  importance. 

'  "  The  country  which  pertains  to  us  is  without  limits,  and  the 
savages  have  only  an  imaginary  right  to  it.  They  wander  over 
the  vast  deserts  with  their  bow  in  hand  in  pursuit  of  wild  beasts. 
But  the  social  state  requires  possession,  and  these  strolling  hunts 
men  are  not  proprietors.  The  savage  has  a  right  only  to  subsis 
tence,  and  this  we  can  provide  for  him  at  a  small  expense. 

* "  All  the  productions  of  the  Antilles  are  suited  to  Louisiana. 
This  variety  of  products  has  already  introduced  large  capitalists 
into  countries  for  a  long  time  deserted  and  desolate.  If  we  are 
obliged  to  renounce  St  Domingo,  let  us  retain  Louisiana  in  its 
place.  Consider  also  the  evils  which  will  follow,  if  this  country 
becomes  our  rival  in  productions,  of  which  we  have  for  so  long  a 
time  enjoyed  the  privilege.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  intro 
duce  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  tree  ;  and  these  at 
tempts,  which  Spain  has  not  been  able  to  prevent,  have  but  too 
well  succeeded.  If  the  colony  becomes  free,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Provence,  and  our  vineyards,  to  be  prepared  for  the  rivalship 
of  a  country  new  and  without  limits.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
subjected  to  our  laws,  every  branch  of  agriculture  injurious  to  our 
interests  will  be  prohibited. 
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4 "  It  is  necessary,  even  for  the  advantage  of  Europe,  that  France 
should  be  rich.  As  long  as  she  has  divided  with  England  the 
commerce  of  America  and  Asia,  the  princes,  the  cabinets,  which 
have  consented  to  be  subsidized,  have  profited  by  the  enhanced 
prices  which  one  has  imposed  upon  the  other.  What  a  difference 
to  all,  if  this  competition  should  cease  to  exist,  and  if  England 
alone  should  regulate  this  tariff  of  friendship  between  princes. 

'  "  In  fine,  France,  after  her  long  agitations,  has  need  of  such 
a  colony  for  her  internal  pacification  ;  it  will  be  to  our  country 
what  a  century  ago  were  to  England  the  plantations,  which  the 
emigrants  from  the  three  kingdoms  raised  to  so  high  a  degree  of 
prosperity  ;  it  will  relieve  us  of  a  part  of  the  evils  caused  by  the 
revolution  ;  it  will  be  an  asylum  for  our  political  and  religious  dis 
sidents  ;  a  supreme  conciliator  of  all  the  parties  into  which  we  are 
divided,  you  will  there  find  the  remedies,  for  which  you  search 
with  so  much  solicitude."  '  pp.  293 — 297. 

The  deliberation  lasted  till  late  at  night,  and  Bonaparte  dis 
missed  the  ministers  without  making  known  his  intentions. 
They  passed  the  night  at  St  Cloud,  and  very  early  in  the 
morning  the  first  consul  sent  for  M.  de  Marbois,  whom  he  re 
quested  to  read  the  despatches  just  arrived  from  London.  The 
ambassador  had  written,  that  an  extraordinary  activity  pre 
vailed  in  making  preparations  for  war  both  by  land  and  sea. 

' "  The  English,"  said  Napoleon,  "  demand  of  me  Lampadosa, 
which  I  do  not  possess,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  would  hold 
Malta  for  ten  years.  This  isle,  in  which  military  skill  has  ex 
hausted  all  its  resources  in  bringing  the  places  of  defence  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  no  one  could  conceive  without  having 
seen  them,  would  be  for  the  English  another  Gibraltar.  To  leave 
them  there  would  be  to  give  up  to  them  the  commerce  of  the  Le 
vant,  and  to  take  it  from  my  southern  provinces.  They  would 
keep  this  possession,  and  have  me  immediately  evacuate  Holland. 

'  "  But  we  have  no  time  now  for  uncertainties  and  deliberations. 
I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  New  Orleans  that  I  will 
cede,  it  is  the  whole  colony  without  reserve.  I  know  the  price 
of  what  I  abandon,  and  I  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  I  esteem  this  province,  since  the  object  of  my  first 
diplomatic  act  with  Spain  was  its  recovery.  I  renounce  it  there 
fore  with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction.  To  be  obstinate  in  attempt 
ing  its  preservation  would  be  folly.  I  charge  you  to  negotiate 
this  affair  with  the  envoys  of  Congress.  Wait  not  even  for  the  ar 
rival  of  Mr  Monroe.  Open  the  subject  this  day  to  Mr  Living 
ston  ;  but  I  have  need  of  much  money  for  this  war,  and  I  would 
not  commence  it  by  new  contributions.  It  is  a  hundred  years 
since  France  and  Spain  have  been  expending  means  for  the  me- 
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lioration  of  Louisiana,  and  commerce  has  never  indemnified 
them.  Sums  have  been  lent  to  companies  and  agriculturists,  which 
have  never  again  been  returned  to  the  treasury.  The  price  of  all 
these  things  is  justly  due  to  us.  If  I  were  to  regulate  my  condi 
tions  by  the  value  of  these  vast  territories  to  the  United  States,  the 
indemnity  would  be  without  bounds.  I  will  be  moderate,  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  I  am  under  to  make  the  sale.  But  ob 
serve  well, — I  will  have  fifty  millions,  and  'for  less  than  that  sum 
I  will  not  treat ;  I  would  rather  make  some  desperate  effort  to  pre 
serve  those  beautiful  countries.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  your 
full  powers."  Here  the  new  plenipotentiary  made  some  observa 
tions  of  a  general  nature  respecting  the  cession  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  the  abandonment  of  what  the  Germans  call  les 
A?nes,  as  whether  these  should  be  an  object  of  contract  of  sale  or 
of  exchange.  He  received  for  answer, — "  Be  sure  that  you  main 
tain  in  all  its  perfection  the  ideology  of  the  right  of  nature  and  of 
nations ;  but  I  must  have  money  to  carry  on  a  war  against  a  na 
tion  who  has  the  most  of  it.  Send  your  doctrine  to  London ;  I 
am  certain  it  would  there  be  a  subject  of  great  admiration ;  and 
yet  it  seems  not  to  be  there  much  regarded,  when  the  question  is 
agitated  of  seizing  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  Asia. 

*  "  Perhaps  also  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  Americans  will  be 
come  too  powerful  for  Europe  in  two  or  three  centuries  ;  but  my 
foresight  does  not  embrace  these  distant  fears.  Besides,  one  may 
expect  hereafter  rivalries  in  the  bosom  of  the  union  itself.  The 
confederations,  which  are  called  perpetual,  will  endure  no  longer 
than  till  the  contracting  parties  shall  find  their  account  in  break 
ing  them  ;  and  it  is  against  the  present  dangers,  to  which  we  are 
exposed  by  the  collossal  power  of  England,  that  I  would  provide  a 
remedy.  Mr  Monroe  is  on  the  point  of  arriving.  To  this  minis 
ter,  coming  two  thousand  leagues  from  his  constituents,  the  presi 
dent  must  have  given,  after  having  defined  the  object  of  his  mis 
sion,  secret  instructions  more  extensive  than  the  ostensible  ones 
of  Congress  for  the  stipulated  payments.  Neither  this  minister, 
nor  his  colleague,  will  expect  a  resolution,  which  surpasses  infi 
nitely  what  they  are  about  to  demand  of  us.  Begin  with  them, 
and  come  directly  to  the  point  of  the  negotiation.  Inform  me 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  of  the  progress  you  make. 
The  cabinet  of  London  are  acquainted  with  the  resolutions  at 
Washington,  but  they  can  have  no  suspicions  of  that  which  I  am 
taking.  Keep  it  a  profound  secret,  and  recommend  the  same  to 
the  American  ministers.  Their  interest  in  it  is  not  less  than  ours. 
Correspond  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  alone  knows  my  inten 
tions.  If  I  were  to  follow  his  advice,  France  would  limit  her  am 
bition  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  would  make  war  only  to 
protect  the  feeble,  and  prevent  being  dismembered.  But  he  ac- 
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knowledges  also,  that  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is  not  a  dismem 
berment  of  France.  Be  careful  to  inform  me  of  the  progress  of 
this  affair."  pp.  298—301. 

The  French  commissioner  made  no  delay  in  commencing 
the  negotiation  with  Mr  Livingston,  but  that  minister  had  not 
the  necessary  powers  for  treating  in  the  manner  proposed.  He 
had  been  two  years  in  Paris  ;  his  attempts  to  gain  the  object 
of  his  mission  had  been  unsuccessful ;  he  had  been  turned  off 
with  vague  replies,  and  deceived  with  false  hopes.  It  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  little  confidence  at 
this  time  in  the  advances  of  the  French  cabinet.  Talleyrand's 
letter,  and  the  overture  made  by  Marbois,  he  considered  as 
equally  an  artifice  to  gain  time  and  tranquillize  the  excited 
feeling,  which  began  to  show  itself  with  so  much  warmth  in 
the  United  States.  He  accordingly  avoided  coming  to  any 
decided  points  on  the  subject,  till  Mr  Monroe's  arrival,  and 
even  then  he  relied  so  little  on  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
councils,  that,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Monroe  at  Havre  he  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  the  best  means  of  ensuring  success  would  be 
the  certainty  of  the  United  States'  having  already  taken  posses 
sion  of  New  Orleans.  When  Mr  Monroe  arrived  in  Paris, 
Mr  Livingston  said  to  him,  '  I  could  wish  the  proposition  made 
by  Mr  Ross  to  the  Senate  had  been  adopted  ;  I  am  almost 
certain  we  shall  never  obtain  New  Orleans  by  negotiation. 
We  must  employ  force.  Let  us  first  take  possession,  and  ne 
gotiate  afterwards.'  But  Mr  Monroe,  since  he  had  not  the 
same  prepossessions  to  combat,  nor  the  same  reasons  for  dis 
trust,  found  it  less  difficult  to  convince  himself  that  the  French 
commissioner  was  in  earnest.  A  mutual  confidence  was  im 
mediately  established ;  no  other  preliminaries  were  necessary, 
and  the  negotiation  was  entered  upon  without  delay. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  felt  themselves  under  much 
embarrassment.  They  had  not  been  authorized  to  treat  for 
anything  more  than  New  Orleans,  and  that  portion  of  Louisi 
ana  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  For  this  ces 
sion  it  was  proposed  to  offer  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
project  of  procuring  the  entire  colony  seems  never  to  have 
been  contemplated,  or  even  thought  of.  At  least  there  was 
no  provision  to  this  effect  in  the  instructions  to  the  plenipoten 
tiaries.  Hostilities  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between 
France  and  England  j  the  treaty,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  clos 
ed  before  that  event ;  no  time  could  be  allowed  to  apply  to 
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the  American  government  for  more  ample  instructions,  and 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  plenipotentiaries  to  act 
with  such  powers  as  they  possessed,  or  forego  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  negotiation  of  immense  importance  to  the  United 
States,  and  which,  considering  the  state  of  France  at  that  mo 
ment,  could  certainly  never  again  be  commenced  under  cir 
cumstances  so  favorable.  These  considerations  brought  the 
plenipotentiaries  to  a  speedy  decision  to  treat  for  Louisiana  in 
its  fullest  extent,  and  submit  the  result  of  their  proceedings  for 
the  approbation  of  Congress  and  the  nation. 

The  negotiation  divided  itself  into  three  parts,  namely,  the 
cession,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  the  indemnity  for  the 
claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  France. 
These  three  objects  were  considered  separately,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  a  distinct  treaty  should  be  made  for  each. 

The  particulars  of  the  cession  were  first  discussed.  Each 
party  drew  up  a  project  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  for  this  pur 
pose,  but  that  of  the  French  negotiator  was  adopted  as  the 
text  by  which  the  conferences  were  to  proceed.  The  chief 
difficulties  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  were  in  fixing  the 
limits.  Maps  were  examined,  charters  perused,  ancient  treaties 
consulted,  but  all  these  only  served  to  increase  the  despair  of 
the  negotiators,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  were  searching 
for  a  thing  that  had  never  existed.  No  one  could  tell,  or  even 
conjecture,  where  were  the  western  boundaries  of  Louisiana  5 
and  for  a  very  good  reason, — they  had  never  been  defined. 
Those  regions  were  as  little  known  as  the  centre  of  Africa. 
The  negotiators  had  the  wisdom,  therefore,  to  abandon  a 
search,  which  only  led  them  more  and  more  into  the  dark. 
To  solve  the  difficulty  in  the  shortest  way,  the  American  pleni 
potentiaries  proposed  to  insert  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
St  Ildephonso,  by  which  Spain  agreed  to  cede  to  France  the 
province  of  Louisiana  such  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Spain  at 
the  date  of  the  treaty.  This  was  leaving  the  utmost  latitude 
of  construction,  and  opening  the  door  to  a  tangled  discussion 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  which,  in  due  time,  this 
latter  power  took  care  to  revive.  It  was  nevertheless  obvious 
that  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  by  the  plenipotentiaries. 
Upon  this  clause  M.  de  Marbois  observes  ;  '  ambiguous  terms 
should  never  be  introduced  into  treaties,  yet  in  the  present  in 
stance  the  American  plenipotentiaries  made  no  objection ;  and 
if,  in  appearing  to  resign  themselves  to  general  expressions 
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through  necessity,  they  considered  this  in  effect  preferable  to 
more  precise  stipulations,  it  must  be  confessed  the  event  justi 
fied  their  foresight.  The  shores  of  the  Western  ocean  were 
certainly  never  meant  to  be  comprised  in  the  cession,  yet  the 
United  States  are  already  established  there.'  The  point  of 
this  sentence  is  not  perhaps  strictly  correct  to  the  full  extent  in 
which  the  author  would  have  it  understood.  It  must  be  re 
membered,  that  the  United  States  had  claims  growing  out  of 
the  right  of  discovery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
that  their  possession  of  the  territory  in  that  quarter  was  not  in 
consequence  solely  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  When  this 
obscurity  in  the  article  on  the  limits,  and  the  inconveniences 
that  might  arise  from  it,  were  mentioned  to  the  first  consul,  he 
replied,  '  If  there  were  no  obscurity,  it  might  perhaps  be  good 
policy  to  put  it  there.5  M.  de  Marbois  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
this  maxim,  and  adds,  that  although  circumstances  may  some 
times  render  such  a  case  necessary,  yet  sound  policy  disavows 
all  obscure  stipulations. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  Bonaparte 
himself.  It  stipulates,  that,  '  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter 
ritories  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  union  of  the  United 
States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  the  religion  which  they  profess.'  This  ces 
sion  was  to  produce  a  most  important  change  in  the  constitu 
tion  and  laws  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  condition  of  the  people ; 
and  it  was  considered  a  duty,  it  seems,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  to  make  the  best  provision  possible  for 
the  security  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants, 
whose  destiny  was  thus  decided  by  the  single  act  of  a  power 
on  another  continent.  In  alluding  to  the  above  article,  M.  de 
Marbois  says,  '  The  first  consul,  left  to  his  natural  dispositions, 
was  always  inclined  to  the  side  of  an  elevated  justice  and  gen 
erosity.  He  himself  prepared  the  article  in  question.  The 
words  which  he  used  on  that  occasion  were  entered  on  the 
journal  of  the  negotiation,  and  they  deserve  to  be  perpetuated. 
'  Let  the  Louisianians  know,'  said  he,  '  that  we  separate  our 
selves  from  them  with  regret,  that  we  stipulate  in  their  favor 
everything  which  they  can  desire ;  and  hereafter,  happy  in 
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their  independence,  may  they  remember  that  they  have  been 
Frenchmen,  and  that  France,  in  ceding  them  away,  has  se 
cured  to  them  advantages,  which  they  never  could  have  ob 
tained  under  a  metropolitan  government  in  Europe,  however 
paternal  it  might  have  been.  Let  them  preserve  for  us,  there 
fore,  sentiments  of  affection  ;  and  may  their  common  origin, 
relationship,  language,  and  manners  perpetuate  the  ties  of 
friendship.' 

The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  of  cession  were  in  their  order 
discussed  and  adopted. 

The  negotiations  came  next  to  the  second  treaty,  which  re 
lates  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 
Bonaparte,  as  we  have  seen,  fixed  this  sum  at  fifty  millions  of 
francs,  but  the  negotiator  deemed  this  amount  much  too 
small.  Without  consulting  further  with  the  first  consul  on  this 
subject,  M.  de  Marbois  first  spoke  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  as  the  probable  value  of  the  ceded  territory,  but  the 
definite  sum,  which  he  proposed,  was  eighty  millions.  '  Our 
citizens,5  observed  Mr  Livingston,  '  have  an  extreme  aver 
sion  to  public  debts,  and  how  can  we,  without  incurring  dis 
grace,  charge  them  with  the  enormous  contribution  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars?'  This  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  easy  point 
to  settle  by  any  of  the  common  modes  of  valuing  property. 
The  sovereignty  of  a  people,  the  works  and  fortifications  here 
tofore  built  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  right  to  a  territory 
undefined,  but  of  almost  immeasurable  extent,  were  to  be  ex 
changed  for  a  specified  quantity  of  gold  or  silver.  How  to 
measure  this  quantity  with  much  approach  to  exactitude,  might 
well  have  puzzled  the  science  of  more  adroit  and  practised 
financiers  than  our  negotiators  may  be  supposed  to  have  been. 
The  American  plenipotentiaries  at  last  agreed  to  the  eighty 
millions,  reserving  the  condition  that  twenty  millions  of  this 
amount  should  be  appropriated  in  payment  of  the  claims  held 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  France. 

M.  de  Marbois  supposes,  that  the  American  ministers  fixed 
upon  this  round  sum  of  twenty  millions  with  the  expectation, 
that  a  reduction  in  the  amount  would  be  demanded.  But  no 
discussion  of  this  nature  took  place.  It  was  immediately 
conceded,  that  twenty  millions  should  be  deducted  as  an  in 
demnity  for  such  captures  as  should  be  proved  to  be  real. 
'The  intention  to  extinguish  all  past  claims,'  says  he, 
4  was  sincere  on  both  parts.  The  gross  sum  of  twenty  millions 
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was  evidently  an  estimate  formed  on  reasonable  conjectures, 
and  could  not  be  an  absolute  result  established  on  accurate 
knowledge.  But  the  American  plenipotentiaries  agreed  in 
opinion,  that  if  there  was  any  difference,  it  rather  exceeded 
than  fell  short  of  the  exact  amount ;  and  the  French  negotiator 
gave  an  assurance,  that,  in  case  of  an  excess,  no  part  of  it 
should  be  reclaimed  by  France.'  This  important  part  of  the 
negotiation  was  thus  amicably  settled. 

The  third  treaty,  defining  the  mode  of  payment,  was  at 
tended  with  some  difficulties,  and  was  unfortunately  not  very 
successful  in  its  execution,  by  not  having  provided  for  a  pro 
rata  division  of  the  money  among  the  claimants,  according  to 
the  principle  afterwards  followed  in  liquidating  the  Spanish 
claims. 

'  The  first  consul/  says  M.  de  Marbois,  '  had  followed  with  a 
lively  interest  the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  It  will  be  recol 
lected,  that  he  had  announced  fifty  millions  as  the  sum  for  which 
he  would  make  the  cession,  and  it  is  believed  he  did  not  expect 
a  larger  amount.  He  learnt  that  eighty  millions  had  been  agreed 
to,  but  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  sixty,  by  the  amount  with 
drawn  to  extinguish  the  debt  of  France  to  the  Americans.  For 
getting,  or  feigning  to  forget,  the  sum  he  had  mentioned,  he  re 
plied  with  vivacity  to  the  French  minister  ;  "  I  would  have  these 
twenty  millions  rendered  to  the  treasury.  Who  has  authorized 
you  to  dispose  of  the  effects  of  the  state  ?  The  rights  of  the  claim 
ants  should  be  second  to  our  own."  This  first  excitement  was 
calmed,  when  he  was  reminded  of  his  previous  consent  to  treat 
for  a  sum  much  less,  and  that  the  treasury  would  receive  one 
much  larger,  without  comprehending  the  twenty  millions  of  in 
demnity  for  captures.  "  It  is  true,"  he  rejoined,  "  the  negotia 
tion  has  left  me  nothing  to  desire.  Sixty  millions  for  an  occupa 
tion,  which  will  endure  perhaps  only  for  a  day !  I  would  have 
France  enjoy  this  unexpected  capital,  and  profit  by  it  in  her  ma 
rine."  At  that  moment  he  dictated  a  decree  for  the  execution  of 
five  canals,  the  projects  of  which  had  occupied  him  for  some  time. 
But  other  cares  caused  him  in  a  few  days  to  forget  this  decree. 
The  following  words  indicate  the  thoughts  of  the  first  consul  at 
that  time.  "  This  cession  of  territory,"  said  he,  "  confirms  for 
ever  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  just  given  to  Eng 
land  a  maritime  rival,  that  will  humble  her  pride." ' 

*  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,3  adds  M.  de  Marbois,  *  that  of 
the  Floridas,  and  the  extinction  of  certain  grants  and  original 
titles,  have  cost  the  United  States  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  francs.  The  territories  acquired  contain  three  bun- 
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dred  millions  of  acres.  About  eighteen  millions  only  have  been 
sold.  That  which  remains  unsold  will,  in  less  than  a  century,  be 
worth  many  thousand  millions  to  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  these  lands  when  in  the  possession  of  individuals  is  not  to  be 
calculated. 

1  The  cession  of  Louisiana  was  followed  by  judicious  and  en 
terprising  explorations.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  Congress, 
and  others  were  undertaken  by  private  travellers  and  merchants. 
They  arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  West,  across  a  country  till  that 
day  unknown  to  civilized  people.  They  found  hospitable  and 
pacific  nations,  and  they  met  with  no  obstacles  except  those  of 
nature.  These  regions  are  more  extensive,  than  the  previous  ter 
ritory  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  There  is  space  for  numer 
ous  republics,  and  ages  will  pass  before  population  and  civilization 
will  there  arrive  at  their  full  developement.  It  would  be  idle  to 
examine  what  form  of  government  will  be  adopted  by  these  socie 
ties  ;  what  ties  will  unite  them,  either  among  themselves,  or  with 
a  metropolis.  It  is  enough  to  foresee,  that  they  will  be  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  United  States,  that  they  will  be  certainly  happy, 
and  that  the  new  world  will  see,  what  the  old  has  never  seen,  so 
cieties  founded  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  members,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  founders  alone,  either  to  augment  their  riches,  in 
crease  their  power,  or  feed  them  with  vain  glory.  Even  should 
they  detach  themselves  from  the  confederation,  they  will  remain 
united  by  the  preserving  laws  of  peace,  and  by  all  that  assures 
public  felicity.'  pp.  316,  334. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  his  work,  M.  de  Marbois  con 
tinues  the  history  of  the  chief  events  in  Louisiana  down  to  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  with  remarks  on  the  changes  in  its  form 
of  government,  and  its  political  and  civil  condition.  He  also 
mentions  the  fact,  which  we  believe  has  never  before  been 
published,  that,  after  Mr  Monroe's  mission  was  known  in  Eng 
land,  the  British  ministry  proposed  to  Mr  King,  the  American 
minister  then  in  London,  to  join  with  the  United  States  in 
taking  possession  of  Louisiana.  Mr  King's  letter  to  the  Amer 
ican  plenipotentiaries  in  Paris,  informing  them  of  this  overture, 
arrived  a  short  time  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
proposed  on  the  part  of  England  to  cede  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  after  it  should  be  taken,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  hint  as  to  the  terms  of  the  cession. 

From  the  long  extracts  with  which  we  have  indulged  our 
readers,  they  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
spirit  of  M.  de  Marbois'  performance.  The  outline  which  we 
have  drawn,  however,  does  very  scanty  justice  to  the  merits  of 
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the  whole  work,  which,  we  repeat,  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  best 
that  has  recently  appeared,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  on  some 
of  the  most  important  topics  of  American  history  and  politics. 
If  we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  author's  opinions,  we  cannot 
but  accord  to  him  unqualified  praise  for  his  fairness,  liberality, 
good  judgment,  and  enlightened  views.  The  volume  will  be 
a  treasure  among  the  historical  annals  of  the  country.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  a  translation  of  it,  by  a  competent  hand,  is  in 
progress  at  Paris,  and  will  speedily  be  published  in  the  United 
States. 


ART.  VIII. — Pelham  ;  or  the  Mventures  of  a  Gentleman.     In 
two  vols.     12  mo.     New  York.    1828. 

INSTEAD  of  giving  our  readers  the  trouble  or  the  privilege, 
whichever  they  might  consider  it,  of  reading  two  or  three 
leaves  of  speculation  about  novels  in  general,  and  this  in 
particular,  we  will  make  the  author  supply  an  introduction  from 
his  two  first  chapters,  which,  besides  being  the  key  of  some 
subsequent  parts  of  his  story,  will,"  we  think,  bear  reading  two 
or  three  times,  and  so  will  be  as  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
read  the  work  but  once,  as  anything  we  could  say,  and  prob 
ably  more  so  to  such  as  have  not  read  it  at  all.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  Mr  Henry  Pelharn,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is 
speaking. 

'  I  am  an  only  child.  My  father  was  the  younger  son  of  one 
of  our  oldest  earls,  my  mother  the  dowerless  daughter  of  a  Scotch 
peer.  Mr  Pelham  was  a  moderate  whig,  and  gave  sumptuous 
dinners  ;  Lady  Frances  was  a  woman  of  taste,  and  particularly 
fond  of  diamonds  and  old  china. 

'  Vulgar  people  know  nothing  of  the  necessaries  required  in 
good  society,  and  the  credit  they  give  is  as  short  as  their  pedigree. 
Six  years  after  my  birth,  there  was  an  execution  in  our  house. 

My  mother  was  just  setting  off  on  a  visit  to  the  duchess  of  D ; 

she  declared  it  was  impossible  to  go  without  her  diamonds.  The 
chief  of  the  bailiffs  declared  it  was  impossible  to  trust  them  out 
of  his  sight.  The  matter  was  compromised ;  the  bailiff  went  with 

my  mother  to  C ,  and  was  introduced  as  my  tutor.  "  A  man 

of  singular  merit,"  whispered  my  mother,  "but  so  shy!"  Fortu 
nately  the  bailiff  was  abashed,  and  by  losing  his  impudence  he 
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kept  the  secret.     At  the  end  of  the  week,   the  diamonds  went  to 
the  jeweller's,  and  Lady  Frances  wore  paste. 

'I  think  it  was  about  a  month  afterwards  that  a  sixteenth 
cousin  left  my  mother  twenty  thousand  pounds.  "  It  will  just  pay 
off  our  most  importunate  creditors,  and  equip  me  for  Melton," 
said  Mr  Pelham. 

' "  It  will  just  redeem  my  diamonds,  and  new  furnish  the 
house,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

'  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen.  My  father  went  down  to 
run  his  last  horse  at  Newmarket,  and  my  mother  received  nine 
hundred  people  in  a  Turkish  tent.  Both  were  equally  fortunate, 
the  Greek  and  the  Turk.  My  father's  horse  lost,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  pocketed  five  thousand  pounds  ;  and  my  mother 
looked  so  charming  as  a  sultana,  that  Seymour  Conway  fell  despe 
rately  in  love  with  her. 

'  Mr  Conway  had  just  caused  two  divorces ;  and  of  course  all 
the  women  in  London  were  dying  for  him ;  judge  then  of  the 
pride  which  lady  Frances  felt  at  his  addresses.  The  end  of  the 
season  was  unusually  dull,  and  my  mother,  after  having  looked 
over  her  list  of  engagements,  and  ascertained  that  she  had  none 
remaining  worth  staying  for,  agreed  to  elope  with  her  new  lover. 

*  The  carriage  was  at  the  end  of  the  square.  My  mother,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  got  up  at  six  o'clock  Her  foot  was  on 
the  step,  and  her  hand  next  to  Mr  Conway's  heart,  when  she 
remembered  that  her  favorite  china  monster  and  her  French  dog 
were  left  behind.  She  insisted  on  returning,  reentered  the  house, 
was  coming  down  stairs,  with  one  under  each  arm,  when  she  was 
met  by  my  father  and  two  servants.  My  father's  valet  had  dis 
covered  the  flight  (I  forget  how),  and  awakened  his  master. 

'  When  my  father  was  convinced  of  his  loss,  he  called  for  his 
dressing-gown,  searched  the  garret  and  the  kitchen,  looked  in 
the  maids'  drawers  and  the  cellaret,  and  finally  declared  he  was 
distracted.  I  have  heard  that  the  servants  were  quite  melted  by 
his  grief,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least,  for  he  was  always 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  private  theatricals.  He  was  just  retiring 
to  vent  his  grief  in  his  dressing-room,  when  he  met  my  mother. 
It  must  altogether  have  been  an  awkward  rencontre,  and,  indeed, 
for  my  father,  a  remarkably  unfortunate  occurrence  ;  for  Seymour 
Conway  was  immensely  rich,  and  the  damages  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  proportionably  high.  Had  they  met  each  other  alone, 
the  affair  might  easily  have  been  settled,  and  Lady  Frances  gone 

off  in  tranquillity;  those  d d  servants  are  always' in  the  way  ! ' 

Vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4. 

'  Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  by  the  death  of  my  grand 
father,  my  uncle  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  family. 
He  paid  my  father's  debts,  and  established  us  in  the  secure  enjoy 
ment  of  our  former  splendor.'  p.  5. 
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Mr  Pelham  has  been  blamed  by  some  persons,  and  espe 
cially  by  some  good  mothers,  for  want  of  filial  respect  and 
affection,  of  which  the  above  passages  certainly  do  not  give  a 
very  laudable  example  ;  but  though  he  is  not,  in  this  respect, 
the  most  dutiful  of  sons,  we  must  admit  that  he  portrays  Lady 
Pelham,  and  makes  his  own  debut,  with  great  spirit,  and  satir 
ical  poignancy ;  and  the  character  in  which  the  lady  is  thus 
introduced,  is  most  successfully  and  admirably  sustained 
throughout  the  work,  more  particularly  in  her  letters  to  her 
son  when  abroad  in  France. 

This  work  is  entitled,  'The  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,' 
with  stress  upon  the  latter  word.  Now  there  are  various  sorts 
and  definitions  of  gentlemen  ;  the  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,  Uncle  Toby,  Chesterfieldian,  the  respecta 
ble,  the  fine,  the  fashionable,  the  popinjay  gentleman,  and  so 
forth,  down  to  the  'Tom  and  Jerry'  gentleman.  Mr  Ford  gives 
a  catalogue  of  gentle  qualifications  in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.'  '  Now,  Sir  John,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authentic 
in  your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed  for  your  many 
warlike,  court-like,  and  learned  preparations.'  The  title  is 
sometimes  considered  as  exclusively  belonging  to  such  as 
either  have  fought,  or  are  ready  to  fight,  a  duel.  A  travelled 
friend  relates,  that  he  overheard  a  conversation  between  two 
cockneys  in  a  London  street,  upon  this  very  question,  on  which 
one  of  them  said,  '  You  may  distinguish  a  gentleman  by  his 
reposing,  complacent  assurance  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  own 
qualifications.5 

We  meet,  in  social  intercourse,  with  quite  a  variety  of 
criteria  of  gentility ;  some  referring  it  to  the  art  of  the  tailor, 
hair-dresser,  or  boot-maker,  or  the  tie  of  the  cravat ;  some  to 
the  carriage  of  the  body  ;  others  to  the  qualities  and  endow 
ments  of  the  mind;  and,  what  seems  a  little  singular  at  first 
thought,  a  person  of  ordinary  mind  will  most  probably  hit 
upon  that  quality  or  circumstance,  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  gentility, 
in  which  he  is  either  almost  or  altogether  deficient ;  the  reason 
of  which  seems,  upon  reflection,  to  be,  that  his  mind,  being  a 
little  troubled  upon  this  point,  runs  upon  it  a  good  deal,  and 
thus  magnifies  its  importance,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  the  first  idea 
that  offers  itself  when  the  subject  is  started. 

When  therefore  the  author  announces  his  story  to  be  l  The 
Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,1  our  curiosity  is  first  excited  to 
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know  what  description  of  this  character  he  has  in  hand;  and 
he  proves  to  be  a  person  of  good  birth  and  connexions,  who, 
being  educated  and  trained  for  a  man  of  the  world,  still  seizes 
from  time  to  time  upon  some  useful  branches  of  study  ;  a 
Chesterfieldian  in  studying  and  humoring  the  foibles,  and  flat 
tering  the  vanity  and  self-love  of  those  he  intends  to  gain  or 
use,  but  deviating  from  that  school  and  conforming  to  the  mod 
ern  notions,  in  waving  all  parade,  pretension,  and  bustle,  steadily 
aiming  at  and  maintaining  the  distinction,  without  any  apparent 
assumption  or  vindication  of  it.  One  essential  characteristic 
of  our  gentleman  consists  in  his  being  a  man  of  fashion  ;  a 
man,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  '  of  large  admittance.'  He  moves 
in  the  highest  circles,  of  which  the  manners,  characters,  and 
modes  of  living,  make  a  great  part  of  the  materials  of  the 
work,  contrasted,  however,  as  usual,  with  the  underplot  of 
vulgar  persona  dramatis,  knaves,  gamblers,  blackguards,  and 
assassins.  Our  hero  is  then  a  member  of  high  life,  a  man  of 
ton;  and  this,  though  a  very  common  characteristic  among 
invented  heroes,  is  insisted  upon,  in  his  case,  as  a  weighty 
circumstance. 

At  the  age  of  ten  we  find  him  at  Eton,  where  he  falls  in 
with  a  schoolfellow,  Reginald  Glanville,  whose  '  mother  made 
her  house  one  of  the  most  recherche  in  London.  Seldom  seen 
at  large  assemblies,  she  was  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  well 
winnowed  soirees  of  the  elect.  Her  wealth,  great  as  it  was, 
seemed  the  least  prominent  ingredient  of  her  establishment. 
There  was  in  it  no  uncalled-for  ostentation,  no  purse-proud 
vulgarity,  no  cringing  to  great,  and  no  patronizing  condescen 
sion  to  little  people.'  This  a  well  drawn  sketch,  which  is  the 
reason  of  our  going  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  bring  it  in,  for  it 
is  the  son,  Master  Reginald,  who  is  our  subject ;  who  res 
cued  young  Pelham  from  the  drudgery  of  washing  tea-cups  ; 
and  who  '  used  to  wander  by  the  river  in  the  bright  days  of 
surrimer,  when  all  else  were  at  play,  without  any  companion 
but  his  own  thoughts ;  and  these  were  tinged,  even  at  that 
early  age,  with  a  deep  and  impassioned  melancholy.'  He  was 
reserved  in  his  manners,  but  to  those  he  loved,  open  and 
warm  ;  watchful  to  gratify  others,  indifferent  to  gratification 
for  himself;  of  a  slight  frame,  yet  of  great  strength,  and 
athletic  skill,  and  a  lion-like  courage.  This  Reginald  will  make 
some  figure  in  our  story,  being  in  fact  the  hero's  hero. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Pelham  leaves  Eton  for  Cambridge, 
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when  he  makes  the  following  inventory  of  his  acquirements, 
in  compliment,  as  he  says,  to  the  modern  system  of  education. 
'  I  could  make  twenty  Latin  verses  in  half  an  hour ;  I  could 
construe,  without  an  English  translation,  all  the  easy  Latin 
authors,  and  many  of  the  difficult  ones  with  it ;  I  could  read  Greek 
fluently,  and  even  translate  it  through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  ver 
sion  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.'  *  I  was  never  taught  a  syllable 
of  English  daring  this  period  ;  when  I  once  attempted  to  read 
Pope's  poems  out  of  school  hours,  I  was  laughed  at  and  called 
l<asap.'"  p.  8. 

His  whole  stock  of  historical  knowledge  was  comprised  in 
the  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lord  Essex,  which  his 
mother  used  to  repeat  to  him,  and  then  sinking  back  on  the 
sofa,  in  a  languid  voice  tell  him  of  the  blessings  of  a  literary 
taste,  and  admonish  him  never  to  read  above  half  an  hour,  for 
fear  of  losing  his  health.  We  give  this  schedule  of  acquire 
ments,  because  we  presume  the  author  intends  it  as  a  stricture 
upon  the  actual  state  of  education  at  Eton. 

After  two  years  spent  at  Cambridge,  he  does  not  exactly  know 
how,  in  the  blue  and  silver  of  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity,  with 
the  help  of  a  piano-forte  in  his  room,  and  a  billiard-room  in  a 
neighboring  village,  he  quits  that  venerable  university,  which 
he  says  '  reeked  wTith  vulgarity.  The  men  drank  beer  by  the 
gallon,  and  ate  cheese  by  the  hundred  weight ;  wore  jockey- 
cut  coats,  and  talked  slang ;  rode  for  wagers,  and  swore  when 
they  lost ;  smoked  in  your  face,  and  expectorated  on  the 
floor.  Their  proudest  glory  was  to  drive  the  mail ;  their 
mightiest  exploit  to  box  with  the  coachman  ;  their  most  deli 
cate  amour  to  leer  at  the  bar-maid.'  On  taking  leave  of  his 
JUrna  Mater  he  was  complimented  by  his  tutor  as  an  honor  to 
his  college  ;  his  conduct  '  had  been  most  exemplary,  for  he 
had  not  walked  wantonly  over  the  grass  plats,  set  his  dog  at 
the  proctor,  driven  tandems  by  day,  or  broken  lamps  by  night, 
nor  entered  the  chapel  to  display  his  intoxication,  or  the  lecture- 
room  to  caricature  the  professors.' 

Thus  accomplished,  being  now  twenty,  he  makes  his  entree  in 
fashionable  life  at  Sir  Lionel  Garrett's,  in  the  country,  furnished 
with  his  mother's  instructions  and  hints  to  her  '  dear  Henry, '  to 
'  gain  as  much  knowledge  de  Part  culinaire  as  he  could  ;  pick 
up  a  little  acquaintance  with  metaphysics,  if  he  had  an  oppor 
tunity,  that  sort  of  thing  being  much  talked  about  just  now ;' 
and  by  no  means  to  neglect  to  have  a  c  liaison  (quite  innocent 
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of  course)  with  a  woman  of  celebrity  in  the  world.'  We  are 
here  joined  by  a  new  bevy  of  characters,  some  enlisted  during 
the  war,  others  only  for  this  short  campaign  at  Garrett  Park. 
First,  the  host  and  hostess,  belonging  to  a  set  called  '  respecta 
ble,'  whose  members  are  above  ton,  whenever  they  do  not 
grasp  at  its  possession,  but  who,  whenever  they  do,  fall  below 
it.  '  They  might  have  chosen  friends  among  persons  of  re 
spectability  and  rank  ;  they  preferred  being  chosen  as  acquaint 
ances  by  persons  of  ton.  Society  was  their  being's  end  and 
aim.'  Then  the  guests  ; — a  dull  political  economist;  a  quick, 
sharp  little  woman,  all  sparkle  and  bustle,  with  small,  gray,  pry 
ing  eyes  ;  and  a  noli-me-tangere  literary  lion,  Mr  Wormwood, 

*  who  sowed  his  conversation,  not  with  flowers,  but  thorns.' 
These  are  introduced  to  make  out  the  train,  and  some  of  them 
not  well  managed  ;    as  but  little  is  made  of  the  literary  lion, 
and  nothing   of  the    economist,  whose  person   is   described, 
and  his  character  given,   that  we   may    learn   how  a  short, 
dark,  corpulent  man,  with  a  quiet,  serene,  sleepy  countenance, 
and   short  neck,  all  head  and  shoulders,   like  a  cod-fish,   is 
horror-struck  at  having  eaten  truffles.      The   economist  and 
Wormwood  are  in   fact  supernumeraries,  who  should  not  have 
entered,  without  a  more  considerable  part  to  act.     They  are 
merely  what  the  painters  call  studies,  the  rude  materials  gath 
ered   up   in  the  first   invention,   which  ought  to  be  rejected, 
unless  more  space  is  found  for  them  in  the  piece.      We  ap 
prehend  Wormwood  to  be  a  defective  conception,  that  could 
not  be  wrought  into  anything  tolerable,   as    a  lion   of  good 
society  ;  for  on  saying  he  had  been  in  a  company  where  every 
one   said  a  good  thing,  and  being  asked   by  Vincent,  whose 
figure  was  rather  inelegant,  '  And  Mr  Wormwood  what  did 
you  say  ?'  he  replied,  « I  thought  of  your  lordship's  figure,  and 
said — grace?     Now  this  was  one  of  the  good  things  the  author 
had  treasured  up  for  his  novel;  as  he   did  that  of  J.  Smith's 

*  largest  grant  1  ever  saw  from  the  crown,'  to  wit,  the  fat  Mr 
Grant  from  the  Crown  Tavern  ;  and  he  must  needs  put  it  into 
the   mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  though  the  admitting  of 
such  an    exprsssion,  in  an  acid  manner,  was   reducing  the 
whole  company  below  the  degree  of  ton,  and  a  character  into 
whose  mouth  it  is  put,   cannot  be  managed  in  society  of  this 
sort. 

We  meet  also,  at  Garrett  Park,  Lady  Roseville  and  Lord 
Vincent,  both  well  imagined,  and  both  admirably  sustained 
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through  the  book.  The  former  is  described  as  possessing 
'  great  sensibility,  and  even  romance  of  temper,  strong  passions, 
and  still  stronger  imagination  ;  but  over  all  these  deeper  re 
cesses  of  her  character,  the  extreme  softness  and  languor  of 
her  manners  threw  a  veil,  which  no  superficial  observer  could 
penetrate.'  This  is  a  fine  combination,  it  is  true,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  over  frequent  in  fiction ;  though  in  actual  life 
we  meet  with  persons  who  have  softened  and  polished  man 
ners,  and  a  ready  and  superficial  play  of  the  faculties,  which, 
to  an  undiscriminating  observer,  or  even  acquaintance,  may  be 
taken  for  the  whole  character,  while  deep  feelings  and  strong 
impulses  are  in  reserve,  discoverable  only  to  those  who  have 
kindred  traits,  and  drawn  out  only  on  trying  occasions,  often 
to  the  surprise  of  the  unconscious  possessor.  We  do  not 
intend  to  imply  that  this  kind  of  character  is  novel.  It  occurs 
in  fact  and  in  fiction,  and  in  either  case  it  is  of  a  high  species. 

Lord  Vincent  is  a  more  unusual  character,  the  filling  out 
and  sustaining  of  which  constitutes  much  of  the  merit  of  this 
book.  He  is  a  man  of  fashion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  or 
gan  for  displaying  the  author's  classical  and  elegant  literature. 
He  not  only  quotes  abundance  of  Latin  and  French  besides 
a  good  deal  of  English,  but  makes  puns  and  plays  upon 
words  in  the  two  former  languages.  Vincent  is  rarely  intro 
duced  without  a  quotation  or  classical  allusion,  not  usually 
commonplace,  but  carefully  sought  out,  and  selected.  It  is 
accordingly  a  character  rather  perplexing  to  readers  not  suffi 
ciently  skilled  in  those  languages  to  understand  the  quotations 
and  allusions,  that  is,  to  a  great  majority  of  the  readers  and  ad 
mirers  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  a  strong  testimony  of  its  power, 
that  it  is  read  and  admired  by  so  many  to  whom  so  much  of  it 
must  be  unintelligible.  As  an  actor  in  the  scene,  Vincent  does 
not  excite  nor  indeed  call  for  great  interest.  Amid  the  whirl 
and  frivolity  of  fashionable  amusements,  he  is  making  steady 
and  laborious  preparation  for  political  eminence  ;  and  yet  he 
o-ains  no  partisans  among  his  readers,  who  care  but  little  wheth 
er  he  shall  be  found  in  the  ministry  or  opposition,  or  what  shall 
be  his  fortunes. 

But  the  most  important  incident,  during  this  residence  at 
Garrett  Park,  is  the  reappearance  of  Reginald  Glanville, 
Pelham's  former  melancholy  school-mate,  whom  he  crosses  at 
the  grave-yard  late  at  night,  where  he  finds  him  incognito,  in 
a  slouched  hat  and  French  cloak,  attended  by  his  black  dog 
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Terror,  sobbing  audibly  at  a  new  made  grave,  distinguished 
by  a  small  grave-stone  marked  G.  D.,  which  proves,  in  the 
sequel,  to  be  that  of  Gertrude  Douglass,  a  lovely  girl  to  whom 
Glanville  had  been  devotedly  attached,  whom  he  had  seduced, 
lived  and  travelled  with  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  for 
many  months  ;  and  finally  left  in  England,  to  go  abroad  and 
attend  upon  his  mother,  who  was  taken  ill  at  Thoulouse.  The 
attachment  continued  with  the  utmost  intenseness  on  both 
sides ;  but  during  Glanville's  absence,  Tyrrell,  a  gambling  com 
panion  of  his,  made  addresses  to  his  mistress,  and  being  re 
pulsed,  he  perpetrated  personal  violence.  The  girl  becomes 
crazed  and  dies.  This  shocking  incident  is  introduced  to 
make  Tyrrell  to  the  last  degree  odious  and  execrable,  and 
justify  the  black  hate  and  thirst  of  vengeance  in  Glanville, 
which  are  the  moving  principle  of  the  highest  wrought  scenes 
and  leading  catastrophe  of  the  story.  Towards  the  conclusion 
Glanville  is  made  to  describe  his  visits  to  the  grave  of  Gertrude 
where  Pelham  encountered  him. 

' "  Night  after  night  I  wandered  to  that  lonely  place,  and  longed 
for  a  couch  beside  the  sleeper,  whom  I  mourned  in  the  selfishness 
of  my  soul.  I  prostrated  myself  on  the  mound ;  I  humbled  myself 
to  tears.  In  the  overflowing  anguish  of  my  heart  I  forgot  all  that 
had  aroused  its  stormier  passions  into  life.  Revenge,  hatred,  all 
vanished.  I  lifted  up  my  face  to  the  tender  heavens ;  I  called 
aloud  to  the  silent  and  placid  air  ;  and  when  I  turned  again  to 
that  unconscious  mound,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  sweetness 
of  our  early  love  and  the  bitterness  of  her  early  death.  It  was  in 
such  moments  that  your  footstep  broke  upon  my  grief; — the  instant 
others  had  seen  me — other  eyes  penetrated  the  sanctity  of  my  re 
gret  ;  from  that  instant,  whatever  was  more  soft  and  holy  in  the 
passions  and  darkness  of  my  mind  seemed  to  vanish  away  like  a 
scroll.  I  again  returned  to  the  intense  and  withering  remem 
brance  which  was  henceforward  to  make  the  very  key  and  pivot 
of  my  existence.  I  again  recalled  the  last  night  of  Gertrude's 
life  ;  I  again  shuddered  at  the  low,  murmured  sounds,  whose 
dreadful  sense  broke  slowly  upon  my  soul.  I  again  felt  the  cold 
—cold,  slimy  grasp  of  those  wan  and  dying  fingers ;  and  I  again 
nerved  my  heart  to  an  iron  strength,  and  vowed  deep,  deep-rooted, 
endless,  implacable  revenge." '  Vol.  n.  p.  148. 

The  workings  of  his  mind  in  plotting  schemes  for  tormenting 
Tyrrell,  and  making  his  life  and  death  the  most  excruciating, 
are  described  with  great  power. 

'"Among  the  thousand   schemes  for  retribution  which    had 
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chased  each  other  across  my  mind,  the  death  of  my  victim  was 
only  the  ulterior  object.  Death,  indeed — the  pang  of  one  mo 
ment — appeared  to  me  but  very  feeble  justice  for  the  life  of  lin 
gering  and  restless  anguish,  to  which  his  treachery  had  condemn 
ed  me;  but  my  penance,  my  doom,  I  could  have  forgiven  ;  itVas 
the  fate  of  a  more  innocent  and  injured  being,  which  irritated  and 
fed  the  sting  and  venom  of  my  revenge — that  revenge,  no  ordina 
ry  punishment  could  appease.  If  fanaticism  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  rack  and  the  flames,  you  may  readily  conceive  a  like  unap 
peasable  fury,  in  a  hatred  so  deadly,  so  concentrated,  and  so  just 
as  mine — and  if  fanaticism  persuades  itself  into  a  virtue,  so  also 
did  my  hatred. 

'  "  The  scheme  which  I  resolved  upon  was,  to  attach  Tyrrell 
more  and  more  to  the  gaming-table,  to  be  present  at  his  infatua 
tion,  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  feverish  intensity  of  his  suspense — 
to  reduce  him  step  by  step,  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  poverty — to  glut 
my  soul  with  the  abjectness  and  humiliation  of  his  penury — to 
strip  him  of  all  aid,  consolation,  sympathy,  and  friendship — to  fol 
low  him,  unseen,  to  his  wretched  and  squalid  home — to  mark  the 
struggles  of  the  craving  nature  with  the  loathing  pride — and,  final 
ly,  to  watch  the  frame  wear,  the  eye  sink,  the  lip  grow  livid,  and 
all  the  terrible  and  torturing  progress  of  gnawing  want,  to  utter 
starvation.  Then,  in  that  last  state,  but  not  before,  I  might  re 
veal  myself — stand  by  the  hopeless  and  succorless  bed  of  death 
— shriek  out  in  the  dizzy  ear  a  name,  which  could  treble  the  hor 
rors  of  remembrance — snatch  from  the  struggling  and  agonizing 
conscience  the  last  plank,  the  last  straw,  to  which,  in  its  mad 
ness,  it  could  cling,  and  blacken  the  shadows  of  departing  life,  by 
opening  to  the  shuddering  sense  the  threshold  of  an  impatient 
and  yawning  hell."  '  Vol.  n.  p.  150. 

Hurried  away  by  the  unhallowed  fever  of  these  projects,  he 
repaired  to  Paris  where  he  learned  Tyrrell  then  was,  put  on  a 
disguise,  engaged  the  cooperation  of  a  blackguard,  Thornton, 
to  excite  Tyrrell's  passion  for  gambling,  and  being  introduced 
to  Tyrrell  as  a  young  Englishman  of  great  wealth  and  still 
greater  inexperience,  his  acquaintance  is  eagerly  grasped ;  and 
Glanville  thus  pursues  his  prey  by  all  the  arts  of  circumven 
tion,  and  under  his  disguise,  stands  by  and  watches  and  revels 
in  the  slow  excruciating  tortures  by  which  he  sees  his  victim 
drawing  towards  his  fate.  In  one  of  these  scenes  GlanvilLe  is 
thus  described. 

'  After  dinner,  I  strolled  into  the  various  gambling  houses,  with 
which  the  Palais  Royal  abounds. 

1  In  one  of  these,  the  crowd  and  heat  were  so  great,  that  I 
should  immediately  have  retired,  if  I  had  not  been  struck  with  the 
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extreme  and  intense  expression  of  interest  in  the  countenance  of 
one  of  the  spectators  at  the  rouge  et  noir  table.  He  was  a  man 
about  forty  years  of  age ;  his  complexion  was  dark  and  sallow  ; 
the  features  prominent,  and  what  are  generally  called  handsome  ; 
but  there  was  a  certain  sinister  expression  in  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
which  rendered  the  effect  of  his  physiognomy  rather  disagreeable 
than  prepossessing.  At  a  small  distance  from  him,  and  playing, 
with  an  air  which,  in  its  carelessness  and  nonchalance,  formed  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  painful  anxiety  of  the  man  I  have  just 
descried,  sate  Mr  Thornton. 

*  At  first  sight,  these  two  appeared  to  be  the  only  Englishmen 
present  beside  myself;  I  was  more  struck  by  seeing  the  former  in 
that  scene,  than  I  was  at  meeting  Thornton  there  ;  for  there  was 
something  distingue  in  the  mien  of  the  stranger,  which  suited  far 
worse  with  the  appearance  of  the  place,  than  the  bourgeois  air  and 
dress  of  my  ci-devant  second. 

4  "  What !  another  Englishman  ?  "  thought  I,  as  I  turned  round 
and  perceived  a  thick  rough  great  coat,  which  could  possibly  be 
long  to  no  continental  shoulders.  The  wearer  was  standing  di 
rectly  opposite  the  seat  of  the  swarthy  stranger ;  his  hat  was 
slouched  over  his  face  ;  I  moved  in  order  to  get  a  clearer  view  of 
his  countenance.  It  was  the  same  person  I  had  seen  with  Thorn 
ton  that  morning.  Never  to  this  moment  have  I  forgotten  the 
stern  and  ferocious  expression  with  which  he  was  gazing  upon 
the  keen  and  agitated  features  of  the  gambler  opposite.  In  the 
eye  and  lip  there  was  neither  pleasure,  hatred,  nor  scorn,  in  their 
simple  and  unalloyed  elements ;  but  each  seemed  blent  and 
mingled  into  one  deadly  concentration  of  evil  passions. 

'  This  man  neither  played,  nor  spoke,  nor  moved.  He  appear 
ed  utterly  insensible  of  every  feeling  in  common  with  those 
around.  There  he  stood,  wrapped  in  his  own  dark  and  inscruta 
ble  thoughts,  never,  for  one  instant,  taking  his  looks  from  the  va 
rying  countenance  which  did  not  observe  their  gaze,  nor  altering 
the  withering  character  of  their  almost  demoniacal  expression.  I 
could  not  tear  myself  from  the  spot.  I  felt  chained  by  some  mys 
terious  and  undefinable  interest ;  my  attention  was  first  diverted 
into  a  new  channel,  by  a  loud  exclamation  from  the  dark-visaged 
gambler  at  the  table ;  it  was  the  first  he  had  uttered,  notwithstand 
ing  his  anxiety ;  and,  from  the  deep,  thrilling  tone  in  which  it  was 
expressed,  it  conveyed  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  overcharged 
feelings  which  it  burst  from. 

'  With  a  trembling  hand,  he  took  from  an  old  purse,  the  few 
Napoleons  that  were  still  left  there.  He  set  them  all  at  one  haz 
ard,  on  the  rouge.  He  hung  over  the  table  with  a  dropping  lip ; 
his  hands  were  tightly  clasped  in  each  other  ;  his  nerves  seemed 
strained  into  the  last  agony  of  excitation.  I  ventured  to  raise  my 
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eyes  upon  the  gaze  which  I  felt  must  still  be  upon  the  gambler — 
there  it  was  fixed  and  stern  as  before ;  but  it  now  conveyed  a 
deeper  expression  of  joy  than  of  the  other  passions  which  were 
there  met.  Yet  a  joy  so  malignant  and  fiendish,  that  no  look  of 
mere  anger  or  hatred  could  have  so  chilled  my  heart.  I  dropped 
my  eyes.  I  redoubled  my  attention  to  the  cards — the  last  two 
were  to  be  turned  up.  A  moment  more  ! — the  fortune  was  to  the 
noir.  The  stranger  had  lost !  He  did  not  utter  a  single  word. 
He  looked  with  a  vacant  eye  on  the  long  mace,  with  which  the 
marker  had  swept  away  his  last  hopes,  with  his  last  coin,  and 
then,  rising,  left  the  room,  and  disappeared. 

*  The  other  Englishman  was  not  long  in  following  him.  He 
uttered  a  short,  low  laugh,  unobserved,  perhaps,  by  any  one  but 
myself;  and,  pushing  through  the  atmosphere  of  sacr&s  and  mille 
tonnerres,  which  filled  that  pandaemonium,  strode  quickly  to  the 
door. — I  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been  taken  from  my  bosom,  when  be 
was  gone.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 72. 

Glanville  was  unwilling  that  Tyrrell  should  have  even  the 
consolation  of  the  sympathy  of  one  being  in  the  world.  '  There 
was  one  that  still  clung  to  him  with  affection,  and  for  whom  he 
still  seemed  to  harbor  the  better  and  purer  feelings  of  less 
degraded  and  guilty  times.  This  person  (you  will  readily 
guess,  reader,  it  was  a  woman),  1 1  made  it  my  especial  busi 
ness,'  says  Glanville,  *  to  wean  away  from  rny  prey.  I  would 
not  suffer  him  a  consolation  he  had  denied  me.  I  used  all 
the  arts  of  seduction  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  her  affections. 
Whatever  promises  and  vows — whether  of  love  or  wealth — 
could  effect,  were  tried ;  nor  at  last  without  success.  I  tri 
umphed.'  Having  contrived  to  strip  Tyrrell  of  his  last  shil 
ling  and  reduced  him,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  last  extremity  of 
misery,  he  says,  '  Flushed,  heated,  and  almost  maddened 
with  my  triumph,  I  yielded  to  the  exultation  of  the  moment, 
I  discovered  myself.'  After  describing  the  scene  of  this  dis 
covery,  he  proceeds. 

4  "  I  went  joyfully  home ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  Gertrude's 
death,  I  was  happy.  But  there  I  imagined  my  vengeance  only 
would  begin  ;  I  revelled  in  the  burning  hope  of  marking  the 
hunger  and  extremity  that  must  ensue.  The  next  day  when 
Tyrrell  turned  round  in  his  despair,  for  one  momentary  word  of 
comfort  from  the  lips  to  which  he  believed,  in  the  fond  credulity 
of  his  heart,  falsehood  and  treachery  never  came,  his  last  earthly 
friend  taunted  and  deserted  him.  Mark  me,  I  was  by  and  heard 
her."  '  Vol.  n.  p.  153. 

He  supposes  his  victim  soon  after  to  perish,  and  has  a  par- 
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ticular  account  of  his  sufferings  and  miserable  end.  But  on 
returning  to  England,  after  some  time,  he  learned  that  t  Tyr 
rell  yet  lived ! ' 

' "  Lived  in  honor,  prosperity,  and  the  world's  blessings.  This 
information  was  like  removing  a  barrier  from  a  stream  hitherto 
pent  into  quiet  and  restraint.  All  the  stormy  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  passions  so  long  at  rest,  rushed  again  into  a  terrible  and  tu 
multuous  action.  The  newly  formed  stratum  of  my  mind  was 
swept  away,  everything  seemed  a  wreck,  a  chaos,  a  convulsion 
of  jarring  elements  ;  but  this  is  a  trite  and  tame  description  of  my 
feelin-gs ;  words  would  be  but  commonplace  to  express  the  revul 
sion  which  I  experienced ;  yet  amidst  all,  there  was  one  para 
mount  and  presiding  thought,  to  which  the  rest  were  as  atoms  in 
the  heap — the  awakened  thought  of  vengeance  !  and  yet,  how 
was  it  to  be  gratified  1 '  Vol.  n.  p.  156. 

He  challenged  Tyrrell  who  returned  a  contemptuous  reply ; 
upon  which  Glanville  took  an  oath  that  before  three  days  ex 
pired  '  hell  should  no  longer  be  cheated  of  its  prey.'  He  ac 
cordingly  pursues  him,  intending  to  bring  him  to  a  close  en 
counter  in  which  both  should  fall ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  third 
day,  as  he  is  approaching  Tyrrell  and  seems  to  be  near  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  his  prey  is  intercepted  by  two 
ruffians,  Thornton  and  Dawson,  gambling  companions  of  Tyr 
rell,  who  rob  and  murder  him.  Glanville  arrives  at  the  spot 
after  the  fatal  deed,  and  gratifies  his  still  unrelenting  thirst  of 
vengeance  with  the  sight  of  his  fallen  enemy;  and  that  he  may 
seem  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  lost  mistress,  he  dips  her 
portrait  in  the  wretch's  blood. 

The  story  we  have  been  sketching,  includes  the  main  plot  of 
the  novel,  though  mostly  distinct  from  the  adventures  of  Pel- 
ham,  who  all  the  way  hovers  on  his  main  action,  in  which  he 
does  not  directly  mingle  until,  in  the  close,  he  undertakes  to 
clear  Glanville  from  being  convicted  of  murder.  The  subor 
dinate  characters  who  have  mingled  in  this  main  action,  and 
figure  very  much  in  the  conclusion,  namely,  Tom  Thornton, 
Dawson,  and  Job  Johnson,  are  well  conceived  and  ably  sus 
tained.  Job  Johnson  and  Thornton  are  capital  in  their  kind, 
and  Thornton  and  Dawson  are  fraught  with  a  good  moral  les 
son  ;  which  is  some  atonement  for  the  latitudinarian  cast  of  the 
rest  of  the  story.  In  many  parts  of  it  the  connexions  which 
involve  the  most  reprehensible  violations  of  social  and  moral 
obligation,  are  spoken  of  as  matters  of  course,  and  exalted  and 
beautified  by  the  highest  coloring  of  sentiment ;  and  these  de- 
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fects  are  the  more  glaring  by  contrast  with  the  high-wrought  les 
sons  of  political  integrity,  inculcated  in  the  parliamentary  episode, 
— as  we  may  call  it,  for  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  main  action, 
— where  great  pains  are  taken  to  raise  the  hero,  Pelham,  above 
all  corruption  and  subserviency  to  the  leaders  of  his  party  or  its 
antagonists,  when  the  principles,  opinions,  and  measures,  in  ques 
tion,  are  very  indistinctly  and  crudely  set  forth ;  plainly  indicating 
the  writer  to  be  laboring  with  a  subject  too  large  for  him  to  grasp, 
and  too  heavy  for  him  to  wield.  There  is  nothing  in  this  polit 
ical  digression  to  bear  out  the  high  and  energetic  tone  of  the 
writer,  and  it  is  decidedly  the  least  successful  part  of  the  work. 

If  the  introduction  of  so  much  flash  language  is  justifiable, 
in  excuse  of  which  the  writer  would  probably  refer  his  readers 
to  the  dictionary  of  flash  terms,  of  which,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  we  have  seen  some  notice ;  the  night  adventure  to 
rescue  Dawson  from  the  prison  and  infirmary  of  the  thieves,  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  this  book,  and  reminds  the  reader  of 
the  Waverley  novels.  If  we  admit  the  probability  of  such  a 
private  state  prison  and  asylum  of  thieves  in  London,  to  which 
they  may  retire  in  case  of  danger,  and  in  which  they  may  im 
mure  and  make  away  with  troublesome  confederates,  the  whole 
of  this  scene, — the  long  and  crooked  way  to  reach  this  pandse- 
monium, — the  circumspection  in  admitting  the  visitors, — the 
portrait  of  Brimstone  Bess,  the  priestess  of  this  temple, — the 
group  assembled  in  the  council-room  of  this  infernal  society, — 
the  sick  man  in  his  chamber, — and  all  the  incidents  of  the  res 
cue  and  escape,  are  done  in  admirable  style. 

Though  Job  Johnson  among  the  knaves,  and  Glanville  of 
the  better  class,  are  both  arduous  characters  to  sustain,  they 
are  not  so  much  out  of  the  common  track,  as  Pelham  and 
Thornton,  each  of  which  seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  novel, 
and  to  make  a  new  variety  in  fictitious  portraits,  both  of  them 
being  sufficiently  natural  and  true.  For  an  affected  languor, 
levity,  and  effeminacy  of  manners,  with  a  studied,  artificial,  in 
sincere  style  of  conversation,  and  a  sneering  and  contemptuous 
regard  to  the  phantasmagoria  of  fashionable  life,  united  with 
fixed  purposes,  steadiness  of  pursuits,  real  opinions,  and  sincere 
attachments,  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  and  outre  combina 
tion  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  one,  ex 
cept  Vivian  Grey,  to  which  Pelham  has  any  close  resemblance. 
And  among  all  the  villains  with  which  the  world  of  fiction  is 
peopled,  we  do  not  remember  any  one  who  may  be  considered 
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a  precedent  for  the  vulgar  high-life  manners,  flash  accomplish 
ments,  vicious  dexterity,  malicious  cunning,  remorseless  non 
chalance,  and  innate  constitutional  turpitude  of  Thornton. 

The  writer  seems  to  be  most  at  ease  in  extremes  and  exagger 
ation  ;  and  it  is  not  with  him  an  indication  of  want  of  talent  and 
invention,  and  a  subterfuge  to  hide  a  deficiency  of  thought, 
and  want  of  force  of  expression.  There  is  something  of 
harshness  and  overdoing  throughout  the  story,  which  is  carried, 
in  some  instances,  to  an  outrageous  violence,  that  passes  the 
mark.  Thus  Pelham  is,  as  he  naturally  should  be,  shocked, 
and  his  stern  honor  is  awakened,  at  the  thought  of  Glanville's 
being  the  murderer  of  Tyrrell,  and  in  danger  of  being,  and  too 
much  deserving  to  be,  hanged  on  this  account ;  but  the  making 
this  sentiment  control,  and,  for  the  time,  blight  his  love  for 
Ellen,  is  ungrateful  and  grating.  It  is  that  species  of  slow 
torture  to  the  reader,  which  is  the  forte  of  a  feeble  writer,  and 
the  feebleness  of  a  powerful  one.  And  the  defect  is  the  more 
glaring,  since  the  author  does  not  rescue  Pelham  from  the 
dilemma  except  by  a  mere  sophism  and  evasion.  When  he 
learns  that  Glanville  did  not  actually  commit  the  murder,  the 
barrier  to  his  love  is  removed,  and  he  hastens  to  make  his 
declaration,  never  relenting  through  fear  that  Glanville  may 
be  hanged  for  a  murder  which  he  did  not  commit,  of  which 
he  is  in  great  danger.  The  lesson  is,  that  he  is  shocked  at 
the  guilt,  rather  than  the  imputed  infamy  ;  and  yet,  by  his  own 
showing,  his  friend  has  sought  the  life  of  his  victim,  through  a 
long  series  of  schemes  and  adventures,  and  finally  taken  an 
oath  too  solemn  to  repeat,  that  his  enemy  shall  not  live  three 
days.  And  the  reader's  sympathy  with  Glanville,  and  desire 
of  the  success  of  his  scheme  of  vengeance,  are  secured  by  the 
high  and  generous  qualities  with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  the 
atrocity  of  Tyrrell's  offence,  and  the  long  tissue  of  meanness, 
cowardice,  and  loathsome  depravity  by  which  it  is  followed  ; 
so  that  when  Glanville  falls  upon  the  trail  of  this  miscreant, 
most  devoutly  bent  upon  the  execution  of  his  deadly  purpose, 
the  reader  is  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a  minister  of  justice, 
executing  the  vengeance  for  which  the  laws  would  arm  him,  if 
they  could  reach  his  case.  He  intends,  it  is  true,  to  fall  him 
self  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
victim  ;  but  this  is  no  atonement  for  his  crime,  from  which  he 
is  only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Thornton  and  Dawson, 
who  do  the  murder  which  he  had  been  meditating  so  long.  It 
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is  clumsy  in  the  author  to  load  Glanville's  conduct  with  so 
much  infamy,  and  then  affect  to  purify  and  vindicate  him,  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  discharge  his  pistol  at  his  victim,  as 
he  would  have  done  had  he  been  a  few  minutes  earlier.  The 
atrocity  of  Tyrrell,  which  gives  rise  to  the  concentrated,  deadly, 
immitigable  hate  and  thirst  of  vengeance  in  Glanville,  is  also  too 
odious  to  be  an  admissible  incident  in  a  novel ;  so  that  the  origin 
and  catastrophe  of  this  tragical  part  of  the  story,  are  both  excep 
tionable.  But  the  conduct  and  progress  of  this  plot,  the 
workings  of  this  vindictive,  burning  hate,  in  the  mind  and  on 
the  frame  of  Glanville  ;  his  devout  consecration  of  his  victim  to 
its  appeasement ;  the  gleams  of  satisfaction  and  exultation  at 
its  partial  gratification ;  the  redoubled  and  accumulating  turpi 
tude  and  loathsomeness  of  its  object, — are  all  portrayed  with 
a  masterly  hand. 

This  work  is  less  dramatic  in  the  conduct  of  the  action,  than 
the  best  English  novels,  holding  an  intermediate  place,  in- this 
respect,  between  them  and  the  stories  of  Godwin  and  Maturin. 
Scott,  and  the  other  ablest  novelists,  though  they  sketch  their 
characters,  by  way  of  introduction,  do  not  frequently  interrupt 
the  narrative,  and  suspend  the  action,  with  comments  and 
dissertations.  Pelham's  so  frequently  reminding  you  that  he 
has  strong  nerves,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  frightened  at  anything, 
dead  or  alive,  is,  after  all,  too  much  like  writing  under  the 
picture,  '  This  is  a  lion  ; '  which  is  superfluous,  if  the  picture  is 
well  drawn,  and  a  poor  apology  for  its  defects.  These  are  con- 
elusions,  and  inferences  which  should  be  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  action  and  dialogue,  and  not  expressly  inculcated  and 
reiterated  by  the  author.  The  characters  should  move  and  bear 
a  part  in  the  action  throughout,  and  not,  like  stenographers,  step 
aside  to  take  notes  of  its  progress.  At  the  commencement  of 
a  literary  conversation  at  Lady  Roseville's,  for  instance,  we  are 
favored  with  a  new  introduction  of  the  characters,  explaining 
why  such  a  conversation  should  be  had  at  her  house  ;  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  superfluous,  in  regard  to  persons  who  have 
been  your  companions  through  a  whole  volume. 

The  dialogue  sometimes  takes  up  subjects  of  literary  dis 
cussion  and  criticism,  too  general  and  abstruse.  The  confer 
ences  between  Pelham  and  Guloseton — a  well  drawn  character, 
by  the  way — on  the  subject  of  gastronomy  ;  the  discussion  of 
collars  with  Russelton ;  the  dissection  of  vanity  at  Lady  Rose 
ville's  5  the  piquant  sketches  of  character  at  the  Cheltenham 
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party,  and  a  hundred  others,  are  all  good  materials  for  a  novel ; 
but  when  we  come  to  a  contrast  of  French  and  English  litera 
ture,  and  dip  into  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  in  other  parts  of 
the  book,  comparisons  are  suggested  to  the  prejudice  of  the  novel. 

In  a  work  containing  so  much  good  writing,  we  are  surprised  to 
find  the  following  phrases,  which  are  wholly  new  to  us,  and  seem 
to  be  as  paltry  an  innovation  in  the  use  of  words,  as  we  remember 
to  have  met  with  in  any  respectable  book ;  viz.  '  directly  I  or 
any  other  of  his  friends  was  injured,  his  anger  was  implacable.' 
(Vol.  i.  ch.  2.)  '  She  pressed  me  to  come  and  see  her  directly 
she  returned  to  London.'  (Vol.  i.  ch.  8.)  «  Directly  Glanville's 
door  was  opened,  I  saw  that  I  had  come  too  late.'  (Vol.  ii.  ch. 
23.)  'Thornton  said,  directly  we  had  passed  him,  "  He  is 
TyrrelPs  enemy."  '  (Vol.  ii.  ch.  28.)  The  author  is  evidently 
smitten  with  admiration  of  this  poor  grammatical  deformity  ;  for 
he  studiously  introduces  it,  though  there  are  enough  equivalent 
phrases,  as  well  sounding,  and  at  the  same  time  good  English. 

Were  a  good  novel  a  more  rare  production,  we  should  have 
much  more  to  say  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  this, 
which,  liable  as  it  is  to  the  gravest  exceptions  on  account  of  its 
moral  lessons,  is  certainly  one  of  very  high  character  foV 
striking  portraits,  richness  of  thought,  strength  and  originality 
of  conception,  and  vivacity  and  energy  of  style. 


ART.  IX. — An  .American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan 
guage  ;  intended  to  exhibit,  ].  The,  Origin,  Affinities,  and 
Primary  Signification  of  English  Words,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  ascertained.  II.  The  genuine  Orthography 
and  Pronunciation  of  Words,  according  to  general  Usage, 
or  to  just  Principles  of  Analogy.  III.  Accurate  and 
discriminating  Definitions,  with  numerous  Authorities  and 
Illustrations.  To  which  are  prefixed,  an  Introductory 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Connection  of 
the  Languages  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Europe,  and  a 
Concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  NOAH 
WEBSTER,  LL.  D.  In  two  volumes.  4to.  New  York. 
S.  Converse.  1828. 

WHEN  it  was  announced  to  the  public,  that  this  work,  which 
was  known  to  have  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  was 
VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  63.  55 
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at  length  ready  for  the  press,  we  determined  to  hold  ourselves 
free  from  all  previous  bias,  either  for  or  against  it  ;  and  to  form 
our  opinion  of  its  merits  solely  from  actual  examination.  More 
than  usual  caution  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  somewhat 
peculiar  circumstances  which  had  attended  the  progress  of  this 
undertaking.  The  author,  it  is  well  known,  met  with  much 
opposition  at  the  commencement  of  his  labors ;  and  it  is 
equally  notorious,  that  as  he  proceeded  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  design,  he  was  seldom  cheered  with  the  voice  of  encour 
agement  and  approbation. 

At  first  it  was  objected  by  many,  whose  stations  in  the 
community,  and  whose  literary  character,  claimed  from  the 
public  more  than  ordinary  attention,  that  a  new  dictionary  of 
the  English  language  was  not  wanted  ;  that  the  language,  so 
far  as  words  were  necessary  or  convenient,  or  even  of  allowable 
use,  was  already  embodied  in  the  dictionary  of  Johnson  ;  that 
to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  would  be  to  debase  the  pure  sterling 
of  English  speech ;  and  that  anything  additional,  therefore,  in 
English  lexicography,  would  be  both  superfluous  and  injurious. 
Others,  without  denying  that  a  new  English  dictionary  might 
be  useful  if  properly  executed,  were  strongly  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  that  the  business  of  improving  on  those  already  in 
use,  belonged,  by  a  kind  of  exclusive  right,  to  the  scholars  of 
the  parent  country.  Lexicography,  it  was  said,  was  a  species 
of  literary  labor,  which  could  be  successfully  prosecuted  only 
where  literature  and  the  arts  had  attained  a  greater  maturity 
than  they  could  hope  to  reach  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
a  long  time  to  come ;  and,  as  an  obvious  consequence  from 
this  position,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  attempt  jn  question 
savored  of  presumption  unbecoming  our  years.  But  what  was 
especially  condemned,  was  the  proposition  to  introduce  into 
the  contemplated  dictionary,  new  words  and  new  senses  of 
words,  of  American  origin.  This  was  loudly  denounced  as  a 
project,  the  plain  tendency  of  which  was  to  corrupt  our  speech, 
the  noblest  part  of  our  inheritance  from  our  ancestors,  by 
giving  currency  and  show  of  legitimacy  to  local  vulgarisms. 
A  not  less  formidable  obstacle  existed  in  a  general,  but  not 
very  accurately  defined  apprehension  in  the  public  mind, — 
how  this  originated  it  is  not  now  important  to  inquire, — that  in 
this  dictionary  some  plot  was  contriving  against  the  purity  of 
the  language  ;  and  that  the  great  landmarks  of  our  mother 
tongue  were  about  to  be  shaken  or  removed.  In  the  face, 
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however,  of  all  objections,  and  amidst  many  discouragements 
more  strictly  personal,  the  author  has  persevered  steadily  and 
resolutely  in  his  work  to  its  final  accomplishment. 

There  is  something  in  this  firmness  of  purpose,  which  com 
mands  respect.  A  work  executed  amidst  embarrassments, 
and  in  despite  of  censure,  and  even  obloquy,  presents  claims  to 
a  candid  examination,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist. 
Not  that  perseverance  in  any  literary  project  is  of  itself  suffi 
cient  to  excuse,  much  less  to  conceal,  real  faults.  All  that  is 
claimed  on  this  score,  is,  that  as  such  perseverance  shows 
strong  conviction  in  the  author,  of  the  correctness  of  his 
course,  more  than  common  attention  is  due  in  settling  the  just 
ness  of  his  pretensions. 

Whether  all  the  objections  at  first  raised  against  this  under 
taking,  were  well  or  ill  founded,  we  will  not  now  inquire.  One 
of  them,  which  originated  in  the  belief  that  the  subject  of 
English  lexicography  was  exhausted  by  Johnson,  would  prob 
ably  now  be  urged  by  no  one.  A  late  English  editor  has 
added  so  many  words  to  the  vocabulary,  words  in  many  in 
stances  of  ordinary  and  necessary  use,  that  the  evidence  on 
this  point  is  complete.  A  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
fact  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  language  of  a  people  active 
and  enterprising,  free  in  the  choice  of  their  pursuits,  and 
unrestrained  in  their  discussions,  must  constantly  become  more 
copious.  New  words  will  be  introduced,  and  old  words  will 
be  used  in  new  senses.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  if  the 
English  language  were  now  the  same  in  all  respects,  as  when 
Dr  Johnson  compiled  his  dictionary,  and  if  it  could  be  found 
in  books  which  had  then  been  published,  still  the  supposition 
that  nothing  of  importance  to  the  student  of  English,  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  volumes  which  Johnson  examined,  has  little 
appearance  of  probability,  and  is  unsupported  by  any  analogous 
case.  The  lexicon  of  the  Latin  language,  by  Facciolati  and 
Forcellini,  the  product  of  long  and  laborious  study,  though 
published  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  English  dictionary  of 
Johnson,  has  yet  received,  since  its  first  appearance,  a  valuable 
addition  in  the  supplement  of  Cognolato.  Nor  has  the  pro 
gress  of  improvement  in  Latin  lexicography  stopped  here. 
The  late  London  edition  of  this  great  work  contains  a  further 
supplement,  equal  to  almost  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  ;  and  in 
the  third  Italian  edition,  now  in  the  press,  the  editor  promises 
five  thousand  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  second,  with 
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ten  thousand  corrections  and  additions  in  the  definitions.  But 
here  is  a  language,  which  had  dictionaries  already  existing  in 
a  highly  improved  state,  which  is  contained  in  comparatively 
a  few  volumes;  and  these,  through  the  labors  of  critics  and 
commentators,  affording  every  facility  for  rapid  as  well  as 
thorough  research. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  wide  range  of  the  English  vo 
cabulary  ;  the  greatly  diversified  character  of  the  authors  who 
have  written  in  our  language  ;  and  the  new  and  ever-varying 
applications  of  words,  from  the  changes  constantly  occurring 
in  objects  of  general  pursuit  and  interest,  the  author  of  the 
*  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language '  must  be 
allowed  to  have  engaged  in  an  undertaking,  which,  considered  by 
itself,  argues  neither  vanity  nor  presumption.  He  has  entered 
a  field,  cultivated  but  in  part,  and  constantly  enlarging,  and  in 
which  there  is  abundant  room  and  demand  for  additional  labor. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  Johnson's  dictionary,  when  first 
published,  was  imperfect,  nothing  more  is  intended,  than  that 
its  author  did  not  do,  what  no  human  powers  were  ever 
able  to  accomplish  ;  arid  in  asserting  that  his  work  is  insuffi 
cient  for  present  use,  whatever  might  have  been  its  merit?  at 
first,  we  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  not  what  it  is  impossible 
such  a  work  should  be.  To  derogate  from  the  just  praises  of 
Johnson  is  no  part  of  our  object.  We  claim  to  be  considered 
among  his  ardent  admirers,  and  to  have  a  due  sen§e  of  the 
obligation  the  English  language  is  under  to  his  labors  ;  and  if 
we  dissent  from  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  him,  it  is 
only  when  we  hear  ascribed  to  his  work  the  attribute  of  per 
fection.  To  see  the  real  value  of  what  Johnson  has  done  in 
lexicography,  his  dictionary  should  be  compared  with  those 
which  preceded  it.  By  such  comparison,  the  advance  which 
he  made  in  this  department  of  literature  appears  in  its  true 
light ;  and  it  is  then  that  his  deserts  are  distinctly  recognised 
and  acknowledged. 

The  ;  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  '  claims 
attention  on  the  ground,  that  it  exhibits  a  more  full  and  correct 
view  of  the  etymological  part  of  our  language,  than  has  before 
been  published  ;  that  it  furnishes  a  larger  vocabulary  than  the 
dictionaries  which  have  preceded  it;  and  that  it  contains  val 
uable  improvements,  not  only  in  the  definitions  of  words,  but 
in  orthography,  and  the  rules  of  pronunciation.  To  give  a  full 
and  detailed  account  of  what  the  author  has  undertaken  in 
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each  of  these  departments,  much  less  to  decide  on  the  exact 
value  of  what  he  has  accomplished,  is  not  aimed  at  in  the 
present  notice  of  the  work.  Amidst  subjects  so  multifarious 
as  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  copious  dictionary,  the  time 
and  !abor  requisite  to  settle  every  question  which  might  arise, 
even  if  the  attention  should  be  confined  to  points  of  acknowl 
edged  importance,  approximate  in  some  degree  to  the  time 
and  labor  expended  by  the  author  himself.  There  are  also  in 
a  dictionary  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  hasty  decision 
on  its  merits.  The  etymologies  may  be  erroneous,  and  the 
definitions  correct;  or  the  etymologies  good,  and  the  definitions 
bad.  Or  the  definitions  may  be  accurate  in  certain  depart 
ments,  and  faulty  in  others  ;  and  the  same  may  hold  true  of  the 
etymologies.  Such  a  work,  from  its  very  nature,  may  admit  of 
great  defects,  in  union  with  great  excellencies  ;  and  this,  not 
only  in  the  etymological  and  defining  parts,  but  in  the  extent  and 
nature  of  its  vocabulary,  and  in  its  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

The  danger,  or  rather  the  folly,  of  condemning  a  work  so 
extensive  as  a  dictionary  of  a  cultivated  language,  when  the 
examination  has  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  a  few  words  or 
classes  of  words,  was  never  perhaps  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  literary  history  of  the  dictionary  of  Dr  Johnson. 
Here  the  labor  of  years  was  weighed  in  the  short  space  of 
days,  or  even  hours,  and  declared  to  be  wanting.  In  despite, 
however,  of  such  criticism,  the  work  has  found  its  true  level  in 
English  literature  ;  and  the  revilings  of  its  violent  and  precipi 
tate  opponents  are  remembered  only  to  warn  others,  who  may 
be  tempted  to  enter  on  so  rash  a  career.  With  these  views 
of  the  difficulty  of  instituting  a  full  and  thorough  examination 
of  so  elaborate  a  work,  and  of  the  probable  failure  of  an  at 
tempt  at  once  to  satisfy  all  inquiries,  much  more  to  anticipate 
the  judgment  of  the  next  generation,  very  little  more  will  now 
be  attempted  than  a  few  general  remarks,  designed  rather  to 
invite  attention  to  the  subject  of  English  lexicography  at  large, 
than  to  decide  absolutely,  in  all  respects,  on  the  merits  of  the 
work  under  review. 

Etymology  deserves  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  an 
English  dictionary.  Our  language  is,  perhaps,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  compounded  of  various,  and,  as  might 
have  been  thought  beforehand,  jarring  materials.  Dr  Johnson 
indulges  in  no  exaggeration  when  he  says,  that  *  in  search  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wander  from  the  tropic 
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to  the  frozen  zone,  and  find  some  in  the  valleys  of  Palestine, 
and  some  upon  the  rocks  of  Norway.'  The  Teutonic  part  of 
our  language,  and  that  portion  of  it  introduced  through  the 
Norman-French,  make  up  a  great  majority  of  our  words. 
Our  obligations  to  these  two  great  sources  of  our  vocabulary 
are  stated  somewhat  quaintly,  but  still  in  an  amusing  manner, 
by  Howell,  a  lexicographer  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  '  The  Englishman,'  says  this  author, '  is 
High-Dutch,  cap-a-pie,  from  top  to  toe  ;  go  to  the  parts  of  his 
body,  inward  and  outward,  together  with  his  coverings  and 
cloths ;  he  is  Dutch  in  drinking,  in  eating,  at  bed  and  at  board,  by 
sea  also,  and  by  land,  when  he  steers  a  ship  or  drives  the  plough  ; 
in  his  numbers,  in  the  days  of  the  week,  in  his  kindred,  in  the 
church  and  holy  things.  But  in  hawking,  in  hunting,  in 
heraldry,  in  fencing,  in  riding,  in  painting,  in  dancing,  in  music, 
in  aires,  he  is  all  French ;  insomuch  that  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  if  the  English  tongue  should  repay  unto  the  Dutch  and 
French  all  she  owes,  she  would  prove  a  stark  bankrupt,  and 
be  as  bare  as  jEsop's  crow.'  To  console  us,  however,  for 
what  might  be  thought  the  disgrace  of  shining  in  borrowed 
plumes,  he  adds ;  i  Nor  is  it  any  derogation  for  the  English 
language  to  be  descended  of  the  High-Dutch  or  Teutonic, 
which  is  so  ancient  a  maternal  tongue,  that  Becanus  thinks  it 
was  the  language  of  Paradise  ;  and  the  Italian  did  merrily  twit 
him  in  that  opinion  when  he  said,  that  it  was  the  tongue  where 
in  Adam  was  cast  out  thence,  being  a  rough  and  cartilaginous 
or  boney  speech,  in  regard  to  the  collision  of  so  many  conso 
nants,  that  if  a  man  were  to  be  worded  to  death,  or  stoned  to 
death  by  words,  the  High-Dutch  were  the  fittest.' 

But  though  etymology  is  highly  important,  in  giving  a  full 
exhibition  of  a  language,  and  especially  of  such  a  language  .as 
the  English,  still  it  has  long  had  to  contend  with  many  obsti 
nate  and  deep-rooted  prejudices.  Even  in  the  time  of  Varro, 
the  sentiment  of  the  learned  of  the  age  must  be  considered  not 
very  favorable  to  this  science  ;  as  this  distinguished  author, 
whose  reputation  might  be  supposed  sufficiently  high  to  silence 
ordinary  opposition,  found  it  necessary,  in  his  work  *  de  Lingua 
Latino,  J  to  begin  with  answering  objections  to  etymological 
inquiries,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  subject  itself.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  fourth  book,  addressed  to  his  friend  Cicero, 
referring  to  what  he  had  written  on  etymology  in  the  books 
which  preceded  it,  he  says  he  had  already  considered  *  quae 
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contra  earn  dicerentur,  volumine  primo  ;  quse  pro  ea,  secundo ; 
quae  de  ea,  tertio  ; '  thus  giving  his  defence  of  etymology  twice 
the  extent  of  the  exposition  of  the  topic  itself.  It  would  afford 
no  common  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  etymological  research, 
to  be  indulged  with  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  the  loss  of 
which  we  have  to  deplore.  But  that  etymology  has  need  of 
able  defenders,  and  that  even  the  talents  and  learning  of  Varro 
were  insufficient  to  stop  all  cavil,  may  be  inferred  from  what 
later  writers  among  the  ancients  have  incidentally  remarked. 
Even  St  Augustine,  in  his  Dialectics,  speaks  of  the  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  words  as  a  vain  pursuit,  being  in  his  opinion 
no  less  uncertain  in  its  result,  than  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  '  Ut  somniorum  interpretatio,  ita  verborurn  origo, 
pro  cujusque  ingenio  praedicatur.'  The  estimates,  likewise, 
which  etymologists  have  formed  of  each  other's  labors,  have 
had  no  tendency  to  exalt  them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  not  adepts  in  this  science.  If  they  have  ever  been  listen 
ed  to  with  undivided  attention,  and  gained  general  credit,  it 
has  been  in  their  attempts  to  detect  each  other's  errors,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  false  principles  on  which  particular  etymolo 
gies  have  been  grounded.  Sir  William  Jones,  referring  to 
Bryant's  '  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,'  remarks  concern 
ing  that  work  of  his  '  learned  friend,'  that  '  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  it  seems  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  derivation  of 
words  from  Asiatic  languages ; '  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  this 
part  of  the  work  has  failed  to  afford  any  satisfaction  whatever ; 
in  which  opinion  there  are  others  who  would  agree  with  him. 
That  Sir  William  himself  has  not  sufficiently  guarded  his  lan 
guage  on  the  use  of  vowels  in  tracing  etymologies,  has  been  shown 
by  Dr  Webster.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  here. 
The  principal  reasons  of  the  disrepute  and  even  contempt 
into  which  etymological  inquiries  have  sometimes  fallen,  appear 
to  be  these ;  the  want  of  proper  qualifications  in  those  who 
have  often  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  judge  of  their  value ; 
and  the  extravagancies  into  which  some  celebrated  etymologists 
have  been  carried.  These  reasons  have  mutually  strengthened 
each  other.  The  want  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  has  led  many  to  suspect  extravagance  and  fancy 
where  none  existed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  real  etymological 
errors  have  deterred  scholars  from  pursuing  a  subject,  in  which 
they  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  not  merely  certainty,  but 
that  even  probability  is  unattainable.  Etymology,  likewise, 
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has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  caricature,  and  attempts  in  this 
way  have  not  always  been  without  success.  A  few  wild 
etymological  speculations,  somewhat  distorted  if  necessary, 
brought  forward  in  an  imposing  manner,  have  been  sufficient 
to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  pursuit ;  nor  is  it 
strange,  that  the  effect  should  be  to  alarm  and  discourage 
those,  who  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  cultivate  this  branch 
of  philology.  Perhaps  likewise  truth  requires  it  to  be  said, 
that  in  etymology  there  are  more  than  usual  dangers  of  being 
misled  by  fanciful  analogies.  In  all  inquiries,  where  conjec 
ture  is  in  any  degree  allowable,  and  the  results  are  matters  of 
opinion  rather  than  of  knowledge,  the  human  mind  has  been 
prone  to  overleap  the  barriers  of  common  sense,  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  favorite  theory.  It  would  be  strange,  then,  if  in  etymology, 
where  the  guides  to  investigation  are  so  few  and  uncertain,  the 
same  mental  obliquity  should  not  be  observed  ;  if  fancy  should 
not  often  be  found  without  the  control  of  reason,  and  grave 
decisions  should  not  occasionally  be  made,  so  obviously  wrong 
as  justly  to  be  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of "  the  mere  sciolist. 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  etymologist,  opposed 
by  ignorance  from  without,  and  urged  on  by  a  heated  imagina 
tion  from  within,  should  be  looked  on  by  multitudes  as  a 
learned  trifler  ;  and  that  it  should  be  said  of  him  as  has  been 
said  of  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse, — that  his  subject 
either  finds  him  mad  or  leaves  him  so. 

But  here  it  should  be  asked,  Is  this  popular  dislike  or 
odium  really  deserved  ?  Is  it  true  that  etymology  it  wholly  a 
creature  of  fancy?  or  that  there  is  so  large  an  admixture  of 
caprice  and  whim  in  its  composition,  as  to  place  the  study  of 
it  without  the  pale  of  rational  pursuits  ?  Let  the  subject  be 
viewed  more  closely.  No  person  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  and  who  has  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  many  English  words  are  of 
Roman  origin.  Not  to  insist  here  on  such  words  as  are  the 
same  in  both  languages,  as  honor,  labor,  favor,  nor  such  as 
have  been  introduced  into  our  language  with  only  a  slight 
change,  as  felicity,  from  fclicitas  ;  eloquence,  from  eloquentia  ; 
music,  from  musica ;  regal,  from  regalis ;  and  innumerable 
others  of  the  same  kind  ;  none,  with  the  smallest  qualifications 
for  judging,  would  probably  hesitate  in  admitting  a  relationship, 
more  or  less  near,  between  sit  and  sedeo,  seal  and  sigillum, 
sect  and  seco,  identical  and  idem,  &c.  As  little  doubt  is  there, 
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with  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  subject,  that  such  words 
as  eclipse,  ecstacy,  and  energy,  are  from  the  Greek.  If  we 
refer  to  the  French,  the  relation  between  that  language  and 
the  English  is  at  once  manifest,  there  being  many  words  in 
the  latter,  which  are  undeniably  derived  from  the  former.  A 
similar  connexion  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  many  English 
words  with  corresponding  words  in  the  remaining  dialects  of 
the  Celt  and  Goth.  About  the  general  fact,  therefore,  that 
words  can  be  traced  from  one  language  to  another,  there  is, 
and  can  be,  no  dispute.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists,  when  the  subject  is  fairly  presented,  respects  particular 
words.  The  amount  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  different  persons 
have  come  to  different  results  in  certain  etymologies,  and  en 
tertain  different  opinions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  science 
of  etymology  can  be  relied  upon.  But  no  principle  is  better 
established,  or  more  universally  admitted,  than  this, — that 
occasional  disagreements  as  to  the  details  of  a  science,  form 
no  valid  objection  to  the  science  itself. 

The  question  now  presents  itself,  Are  there  any  sure  prin 
ciples  to  guide  the  etymologist  in  his  inquiries, — any  rules  by 
which  he  can  distinguish  what  is  certain  from  what  is  doubtful, 
and  what  is  merely  probable  from  what  is  conjectural  or  fan 
ciful  ?  On  this  point  Dr  Webster  remarks,  '  The  governing 
principles  of  etymology  are,  first,  the  identity  of  radical  let 
ters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  languages,  no 
affinity  being  admissible,  except  among  words  whose  primary 
consonants  are  articulations  of  the  same  organs,  as  B,  F,  M, 
P,  V,  and  W ;  or  as  D,  T,  Th,  and  S  ;  or  as  G,  C  hard,  K, 
and  Q  ;  R,  L,  and  D.  Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be 
admitted,  but  not  without  collateral  evidence  of  the  change, 
or  some  evidence  that  is  too  clear  to  be  reasonably  rejected. 
Second.  Words  in  different  languages  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have  the  same 
signification,  or  one  closely  allied,  or  naturally  deducible  from 
it.  And  on  this  point,  much  knowledge  of  the  primary  sense 
of  words,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  collateral  senses  have 
sprung  from  one  radical  idea,  is  necessary  to  secure  the  inquir 
er  from  mistakes.' 

How  far  these  rules  are  founded  in  truth,  and  are  entitled 
to  be  considered  {  principles  of  etymology '  will  perhaps  ap 
pear  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  manner  in  which  diversities 
in  language  originate,  and  of  the  nature  of  these  diversities 
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themselves.  If  a  tribe  but  little  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civil 
ized  life,  should  be  divided,  and  thus  become  the  stock  from 
which  new  and  distinct  communities  proceed,  the  language  at 
first  common  to  the  whole  body  may  be  supposed  to  change 
very  greatly  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages,  in  some  such  manner  as 
this.  Those  vowel-sounds,  which  are  not  very  distinct,  would 
be  interchanged,  as  the  a  and  the  e,  and  the  o  and  the  u.  The 
vowel-sounds  would  likewise  be  varied  by  interchanging  long 
and  short ,  broad  and  flat.  Sounds  also,  which  are  represented 
by  the  consonants,  would  be  soon  varied.  An  aspirate  might 
easily  become  more  or  less  rough,  be  entirely  omitted,  or  in 
troduced  where  there  was  none  before.  Consonant-sounds  of 
the  same  organ  could  hardly  fail  to  be  substituted  for  each 
other,  as  the  sound  of  d  and  t  dentals,  of  6,  f,  m,  and  v, 
labials,  and  the  same  of  the  letters  of  the  other  organs.  If 
alphabetical  writing  be  supposed  to  be  now  introduced,  the 
primitive  words  as  written  in  any  one  branch  of  the  original 
community,  would  have  little  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
words  in  the  other  branches,  partly  from  a  change  in  the  words 
as  spoken,  and  partly  from  a  difference  which  would  exist  in 
the  application  of  the  alphabet.  Even  where  the  alphabet  is 
the  same,  and  the  sounds  to  be  expressed  the  same,  different 
persons  will  not  agree  in  all  cases  in  the  selection  of  letters. 
But  the  alphabets  themselves  would  vary ;  the  same  letter  be 
ing  used  among  the  different  tribes  as  a  representative  of  a 
very  different  sound.  The  changes  which  are  made  in  words 
by  being  written  in  alphabets  where  the  powers  of  the  letters 
are  not  the  same,  is  exemplified  in  dictionaries  of  our  own 
language  for  the  use  of  foreigners.  As  our  sounds  are  there 
expressed  by  a  foreign  alphabet,  we  are  often  hardly  able  to 
recognise  our  most  intimate  acquaintance.  Thus,  in  a  dic 
tionary  in  which  our  pronunciation  is  given  according  to  the 
sounds  of  the  German  letters,  after  the  word  birth,  the  author 
has  put  berrdh  ;  after  queen,  kwihn  ;  after  squeeze,  skwihs  ; 
after  judge,  dschodsch  ;  and  after  church,  tschohctch.  Yet  here 
it  is  the  author's  object  to  express  the  sound  of  the  word  exactly, 
and  no  doubt  to  a  German  ear  he  has  accomplished  his  object. 
But  differences  in  words  as  written,  would  originate  not  only 
in  the  fact,  that  a  difference  of  pronunciation  had  been  brought 
about,  and  different  powers  assigned  to  the  letters  ;  but  like 
wise  from  carelessness  in  spelling,  or  neglect  of  all  analogy  in 
some  cases,  and  too  close  adherence  to  it  in  others.  This  dis- 
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regard  of  rule  is  often  found  in  those  who  undertake  to  write 
English,  and  who  are  determined  in  the  choice  of  letters  by 
the  ear  only.  Words,  in  these  circumstances,  are  sometimes 
so  written,  that  a  pretty  accurate  analysis  of  sounds  must  be 
instituted,  before  it  can  be  determined  what  the  writer  intend 
ed.  Perhaps  the  English  are  more  exposed  to  mistakes  in 
this  case,  than  most  other  people,  from  the  great  irregularity  of 
their  orthography.  That  this  is  not  a  gratuitous  and  unsup 
ported  theory,  will  appear  from  the  induction  of  a  few  particu 
lars. 

Our  language  is  largely   derived   from  the  Saxon.    Many 
words,  now  used  in  English,  are  undeniably  the  same  as  are 
found  in  other  languages,  which,  like  our  own,  are  of  Teutonic 
origin.     We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  the  changes  in  words, 
which  have  actually  occurred.     Better  is  in  German  lesser; 
the  letters  t  and  s,  which   are  pronounced  by  nearly  the  same 
organs,   having  been  interchanged.     The  substitution  of  one 
dental   for     another    occurs    frequently  in   these    languages. 
Thus  we  have  God,  Gott  ;  bread,  brot  ;  thank,  dank  ;   think, 
denken  ;  thick,  dick  ;  thing,  ding  ;  this,  dieser  ;  thorn,  dorn  ; 
throng,  drang ;    thin,  dunn ;    thirst,   durst ;    dance,   tantz ; 
dear,  theuer  ;  door,  thor  ;  daughter,  tochter  ;  drink,  trinken  ; 
and  so  on,  through  the  two  vocabularies.     If  there  was  a  single 
instance  only  of  this  species  of  change,  it  might  be  said,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  chance  ;  but  the  examples  being  so  numer 
ous,  and  occurring  everywhere  in  the  two  languages,  there  can 
be  no   reasonable  doubt,  that  the  corresponding  words,  here 
enumerated,  were  originally  the  same.     We  might  now  pro 
ceed  to  illustrate,  by  a  like  comparison,  the  interchange  of  let 
ters  of  the  other  organs;    but  this  is  unnecessary.     Perhaps, 
even  now,  an  apology  is  due  for  the  particularity  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  we  have  indulged  in.     Those  who  are  familiar 
with  such  inquiries  will  probably  look  upon  our  remarks  as  too 
elementary;    we  will    add,  therefore,   on  this  point,  merely, 
that  changes  take  place  in  words,  not  only  in  single  consonants 
and  consonants  of  the  same  organ,  but  in  several,  and  those  of 
different  kinds.     Thus  our  word  deep  is  in  the  German,   tief; 
dentals  being  interchanged  at  the  beginning,  and  labials  at  the 
end.    Let  a  comparison   also  be  made  of  deaf,  taub ;    deed, 
that;    death,  tod;    washing,   tushing ;    like,  gleich ;    drive, 
treib  ;  do,  thun  ;    to  burn,  verbrennen  ;    to  hold,  verhatten  ; 
can,  konnen  ;  come,  kommen  ;  coal,  kohle  ;  day,  tag,  and  thus 
through  the  two  languages,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  words. 
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From  this  exhibition  it  is  manifest,  that  the  cognate  letters, 
as  stated  by  Dr  Webster,  afford  important  aid  to  the  etymolo 
gist  ;  and  that  the  first  of  the  two  '  governing  principles '  given 
above,  has  abundant  support.  It  is  admitted,  that  there  is  here 
sometimes  room  for  mistake  ;  resemblances  may  exist,  which 
are  merely  accidental ;  but  this  circumstance  authorizes  no 
conclusion  against  the  whole  system.  It  shows  only  the  ne 
cessity  of  cautious  examination  and  comparison.  We  would 
here  remark,  that,  in  the  examples  given  above  to  illustrate  a 
single  principle  in  etymology,  references  have  been  limited  to 
modern  languages,  and  to  two  which,  we  know  historically, 
sprung  from  the  same  stock ;  as  it  is  important  towards  satis 
fying  all  scruples,  that  the  fact  should  be  prominently  exhibit 
ed,  that,  within  comparatively  a  few  centuries,  a  great  diversity 
of  dialect  has  come  in  among  those  who  before  used  the  same 
speech.  Now,  if,  in  modern  languages,  changes  have  arisen  by 
a  commutation  of  cognate  letters,  it  is  certainly  no  very  rash 
inference,  that  similar  changes  were  made  in  the  languages 
of  antiquity.  If  tribes,  in  modern  Europe,  when  separated 
from  each  other,  form  different  dialects  of  their  original  tongue, 
we  may  conclude  it  has  been  so  in  all  countries  and  in  every 
age.  And  if  changes  among  the  cognate  letters  are  a  safe  rule 
to  go  by,  in  tracing  a  connexion  among  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  no  valid  objection  lies  against  the  same  rule  in 
tracing  a  connexion  among  the  ancient  languages  of  Europe 
and  the  East. 

The  principle  of  etymology,  which  we  have  been  now  con 
sidering,  extends  much  farther  than  to  single  letters.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  its  application  to  syllables.  Among  the  anal 
ogies  which  are  discoverable  between  the  words  of  two  kin 
dred  languages,  and  which  are  important  to  the  etymologist, 
we  will  notice  a  few,  included  perhaps  in  the  rule  just  illus 
trated,  and  subordinate  to  it.  Thus,  the  omission  or  addition 
of  letters  or  syllables  in  words  which  have  passed  from  one 
language  to  another,  may  have  such  uniformity,  as  to  throw 
light  on  their  derivation,  and  render  etymologies,  which 
might  otherwise  be  doubtful,  highly  probable  or  certain.  That 
the  French  ecume  is  from  the  Latin  spuma  is  rendered  much 
more  probable  by  observing  that  the  letter  5,  with  sometimes 
the  consonant  or  consonants  which  follow  it  in  the  Latin,  is 
often  omitted,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  e,  ec,  &ic.  The 
Latin  scala  becomes,  in  this  way,  the  French  echelle  ;  schola, 
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ecole  ;  scribere,  ecrire  ;  scopulus,  ecueil ;  scintilla,  etincelle  ; 
spina,  epine.  The  s  is  sometimes  retained,  as  in  scapha,  es- 
quif ;  spatium,  espace.  We  are  now  prepared  to  see  other 
analogies,  as  aperire,  ouvrir ;  operarius,  ouvrier,  &c.  The 
addition  of  a  syllable  also  in  French  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  is  found  in  certain  cases  with  such  uniformity  as  not  to 
obscure  their  origin.  We  have  an  example  in  the  addition 
of  eil  or  il  to  many  nouns ;  as  sol,  soleil ;  par,  pareil ;  acus, 
aguille  ;  somnus,  sommeil,  &&c.  The  fact  also  that  words  are 
generally  abridged  in  passing  from  the  Latin  to  the  French, 
throws  light  on  particular  etymologies.  Thus,  ridere,  rire ; 
manducare,  manger  ;  ambulare,  aller  ;  scribere,  ecrire  ;  pater, 
pere,  &c.  This  contraction  may  sometimes  be  traced  through 
several  stages ;  as  homo,  homme,  om  (old  French),  on  ;  on  dit, 
in  French,  corresponding  in  meaning  exactly  to  the  man  sagt 
of  the  German.  Any  one  who  lias  attended  to  those  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  which  are  extensively  derived  from  the 
Latin,  must  have  observed  innumerable  analogies  of  this  kind, 
which,  though  scarcely  noticed  at  first,  yet,  by  their  frequency 
become  clear  and  undoubted.  But  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
particularize  farther. 

As  to  the  second  principle  or  rule  in  etymology  laid  down 
by  Dr  Webster  as  quoted  above,  that  f  words  in  different  lan 
guages  are  not  to  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
radix,  unless  they  have  the  same  signification,  or  one  closely 
allied,  or  naturally  deducible  from  it ; '  some  few  remarks  will 
be  made  by  way  of  illustration.  This  rule  likewise  has  a  wide 
extent,  and  needs  some  qualifications.  The  rule  applies  es 
pecially  to  words  which  are  the  same  in  form,  but  differ  wholly 
in  signification ;  as  in  the  French  words  pecker,  tofah,and 
pecker,  to  sin.  The  etymologist,  who  should  attempt  to  bring 
these  words  together  by  tracing  out  some  primary  or  collateral 
sense,  however  he  might  amuse  his  readers,  would  undoubt 
edly  err.  The  first  of  these  two  words  is  evidently  contracted, 
in  the  common  mode  of  the  French,  from  the  Latin  piscari, 
and  the  second  from  the  Latin  peccare  ;  though  they  are  dis 
tinguished  in  French  only  by  the  accent.  Now  if  words  can 
be  thus  separated,  which  are  in  form  so  nearly  alike,  much 
more  should  we  be  on  our  guard  against  confounding  those 
which  have  less  resemblance.  It  is  important  here  to  know 
the  history  of  each  word  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  dividing 
line  between  certain  and  conjectural  etymology.  The  highest 
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degree  of  proof  is,  where  the  successive  variations  in  a  word 
can  be  historically  traced,  end  each  of  them  referred  to  some 
well  established  analogy  ;  and  the  force  of  evidence  is  dimin 
ished,  as  we  recede  from  this  rule  of  rigid  comparison. 

We  have  now  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  those  of  our  readers, 
who  have  followed  us  thus  far,  while  we  adduce  several  ex 
amples  of  words,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  two  rules  of  ety 
mology  which  have  been  now  considered,  with  several  of  their 
modifications,  and  the  use  of  historical  notices  in  relation  to 
this  species  of  research.  We  are  not  about  to  give  a  system 
of  etymology ;  but  as  far  as  we  go,  we  choose  to  be  under 
stood  ;  and  examples  seem  necessary  for  our  purpose. 

Recluse  is  defined  by  Dr  Webster,  '  a  person  who  lives  in 
retirement  or  seclusion  from  intercourse  with  the  world,'  &c. 
He  says  '  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  redudo,  but  with  a  sig 
nification  directly  opposite.'  How  this  change  has  occurred  is 
obvious  from  looking  at  the  history  of  the  word.  The  prefix 
re,  as  is  well  known,  is  used  in  Latin,  both  in  an  intensive  and 
a  negative  sense.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  word 
redudo  had  not  a  fixed  meaning.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  there  is  no  example  remaining  of  the  use 
of  this  word  in  any  other  sense,  than  the  opposite  of  daudo. 
Hence  in  our  common  dictionaries,  it  is  defined,  '  to  open,  to 
disclose,'  &c.  But  in  the  writers  of  the  succeeding  ages,  ex 
amples  are  numerous  of  the  use  of  redudo,  where  re  has 
merely  an  intensive  signification.  Thus  the  historian  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  in  his  account  of  the  emperor  Gonstantius, 
says,  '  Constantius,  tanquam  reduso  Jani  templo,  stratisque 
hostibus  cunctis,  Romam  visere  gestiebat.'  This  is  the  gen 
eral  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Latin  Fathers.  Reclusi  meant 
persons  shut  up  ;  hence,  persons  shut  up  in  a  monastery, — 
hence  the  French  word  recluse,  from  which  our  word  is  derived. 

Stationery  is  defined  to  mean  paper,  ink,  quills,  &c. 
This  is  as  remote  from  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  our  lan 
guage,  which  stationery  most  resembles,  as  pecher,  to  sin, 
from  pecher,  to  fish.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word 
as  stationary,  fixed,  and  this  appears  from  its  history.  Roman 
soldiers,  who  were  placed  in  garrison,  were  denominated  sta- 
tionarii  from  statio,  because  they  did  their  duty  in  one  place. 
The  word  stationarii  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Roman  Di 
gest.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  empire,  persons  were  sta 
tioned  at  different  places,  on  the  great  roads,  to  aid  travellers 
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with  horses  and  carriages  in  the  transportation  of  their  goods. 
These  persons,  as  their  duties  were  limited  to  particular  dis 
tricts,  were  likewise  called  stationarii,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  code  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  A  word  already  in 
use  was  here  extended  to  include  something  analogous,  a  fact 
common  in  language.  Stationarii,  from  being  used  to  designate 
soldiers  on  garrison  duty,  and  persons  employed  in  particular 
districts  to  assist  travellers,  was  applied  to  other  classes  of 
men,  whose  business  confined  them  to  one  spot.  Thus,  on  the 
revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  shops  were  opened  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  universities,  particularly  at  Padua,  and 
Paris,  where  the  universities  were  the  most  frequented ;  in  which 
shops,  books  were  kept  for  sale,  and  especially  to  let.  In 
these  places,  also,  numerous  transcribers  of  books  were  employ 
ed,  and  conveniences  of  every  kind  were  furnished  to  students 
for  making  extracts  from  authors, — a  thing  very  necessary,  as 
the  art  of  printing  was  not  yet  discovered.  These  shops  were 
emphatically  denominated  stationes,  those  who  kept  them  were 
called  stationarii,  and  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt  were 
designated  by  the  law-Latin  word  stationarium,  a  word  which 
seems  to  have  been  coined  at  this  period.  Hence,  the  word 
stationery,  in  due  time,  appeared  in  England.  From  the  ex 
planation  of  stationer  in  Todd's  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  that 
it  was  first  used  to  distinguish  stationary  from  itinerant  ven 
ders  of  books.  This,  however,  is  disproved  by  the  quotation 
given  in  the  same  place  from  Sheldon,  where  '  standing  sta 
tioners  '  are  mentioned.  Stationers  was  a  general  term  in 
cluding  both  classes.  The  true  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  believed, 
is  given  above.  In  French,  the  Roman  stationes  were  called 
posies,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  positum.  Those  who 
past  as  couriers  from  one  poste  or  statio  to  another,  were  like 
wise  called  postes,  which  explains  the  double  meaning  of  post 
in  English. 

Our  word  squirrel  is  from  the  Greek  axlovgog.  This  might 
be  doubtful  from  simple  inspection,  but  every  step  of  the 
change  from  the  one  word  to  the  other  may  be  demonstrated. 
2xlovQog  is  compounded  of  <m«,  a  shadow,  and  ovga,  a  tail, 
and  like  most  names  in  primitive  languages,  was,  no  doubt, 
used  as  descriptive  of  the  animal  designated.  The  Romans 
received  the  word  into  their  language,  by  merely  adapting  it  to 
their  own  orthography  ;  it  is  therefore,  in  Latin,  sciunw.  In 
French  it  is  ecureil ;  e  being  prefixed,  s  omitted,  and  il  added, 
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according  to  analogies  explained  above.  In  the  old  French 
the  s  is  retained,  and  we  there  find  escureil ;  and  from  this 
form  of  the  word  is  our  word  squirrel.  The  e  prefixed  in 
French  is  often  omitted  in  English  ;  as  Latin  status,  French 
etat,  English  state  ;  stomachus,  estomac,  stomach,  &ic. 

Our  word  bishop  and  the  French  eveque  have  not  a  let 
ter  in  common  ;  yet  they  are  both  from  the  Greek  inloKonoq. 
The  Romans  made  no  other  change  in  the  word  than  to  give 
it  the  proper  Latin  termination.  It  is  in  their  language,  there 
fore,  episcopus.  The  French  by  commuting  the  first  p  for  its 
cognate  v,  and  contracting  the  word,  as  is  common  with  them, 
gave  the  word  some  such  form  as  evesc.  As  words,  which  in 
Latin  terminate  in  c  with  a  vowel,  are  generally  spelled  with 
que  in  French,  evesc  would  be  written  evesque,  as  it  is  in  the  old 
language.  The  s  was  afterwards  omitted,  probably  because  it 
was  not  noticed  in  pronunciation  ;  and  hence  the  word  is  now 
written  eveque.  There  is  a  similar  commutation  of  p  and  v  in 
Italian ;  where  the  corresponding  word  is  vescovo.  Among 
the  Saxons,  episcopus  was  changed  to  biscop  ;  p  here  being 
commuted  for  its  cognate  b.  From  biscop,  by  a  very  easy 
transition,  is  the  English  word  bishop. 

It  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  etymologies  now  given, 
that  the  history  of  a  word  is  often  an  important  auxiliary  in 
tracing  its  genealogy  with  correctness ;  and  that  the  mere 
form  is  not  in  all  cases  sufficient.  The  historical  data,  ne 
cessary  to  produce  conviction,  may  be  more  or  less  full.  In 
languages  nearly  related,  when  a  word  falls  within  certain  gen 
eral  analogies,  it  may  be  considered  as  well  ascertained  ;  but 
when  the  change  is  great,  and  the  analogies  slight,  and  espe 
cially  in  languages  where  but  few  words  are  known  to  be 
common,  strict  historical  proof  is  indispensable.  Where  this 
is  wanting,  or  the  proof  is  weak,  etymology  is  conjectural. 

Perhaps  no  single  etymology  has  been  more  frequently 
spoken  of  contemptuously,  than  that  which  Varro  gives  of  the 
name  of  his  own  country,  deriving  Italia  from  vitulus,  a  calf. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  this  ;  c  Italia  a  vitulis,  ut  scribit 
Piso.'  (De  Re  Rust.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.)  And  again,  l  Bos,  inpe- 
cuaria,  maxima  debet  esse  auctoritate ;  prassertim  in  Italia, 
quae  a  bubus  nomen  habere  sit  existimata.  Graecia  enim  an- 
tiqua,  ut  scribit  Timaeus,  tauros  vocabant  Ixalovg;  a  quorum 
multitudine,  et  pulchritudine,  et  fcetu  vitulorum,  Italiam  dixe- 
runt.'  (Cap.  5.)  Now,  what  is  there  objectionable  in  this  ety- 
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mology  ?  There  is  nothing,  certainly,  in  the  form  of  the  words 
which  forbids  the  supposition,  that  Italia  has  proceeded  from 
hodo?.  There  is  no  interchange  here  even  of  cognate  letters. 
Besides,  it  must  be  well  known  to  any  one,  who  has  busied 
himself  at  all  in  Latin  etymologies,  that  very  many  words  em 
ployed  by  the  Romans  on  the  subject  of  the  breeding  of  cat 
tle,  and  on  agriculture  in  its  various  departments,  are  of  Greek 
descent.  Thus  we  find,  aratrum,  ager,  bos,  ovis,  sus,  agnus,  mel, 
cera,  olea,  vinum,  all  clearly  Greek  ;  and  besides  these  many 
others,  whose  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  Greek  words 
is  less  obvious,  but  still  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
identity,  to  a  great  extent,  of  this  part  of  the  two  vocabularies. 

The  plain  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  the  Greek  colonists 
in  Italy  were  an  agricultural  people ;  probably  much  farther 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  than  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  which  they  came.  They  seem  to  have  made 
a  permanent  impression  on  the  character  and  social  condition 
of  those  with  whom  they  mingled ;  nor  is  it  impossible,  that  a 
name  given  these  foreigners,  at  first  perhaps  as  herdsmen 
and  agriculturists  of  superior  skill,  may  have  been  ultimately 
changed  to  a  designation  of  the  country  in  which  they  had 
become  conspicuous.  Heyne,  following  Isidore,  supposes  that 
Italy  was  so  called  from  Italus,  one  of  its  kings  ;  and  Niebuhr 
says  this  word  is  derived  from  Itali,  the  name  of  a  tribe  ; 
neither  of  which  opinions  is  inconsistent  with  the  etymology 
reported  by  Varro.  But  the  truth  is,  we  are  here  in  the  region 
of  conjecture ;  and  without  historical  elucidations,  which  are 
now  unattainable,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  certain  con 
clusion  in  this  particular  inquiry.  As  a  conjecture,  however, 
this  etymology  of  Varro  is  certainly  entitled  to  more  respect 
than  that  of  Bcchart,  who  derives  Italy  from  a  Phoenician  word 
signifying  pitch. 

This  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  mean  by 
conjectural  etymology.  There  may  be  conjecture  where 
words  consist  of  nearly  the  same  letters.  If  Italia,  from  the 
mere  resemblance  of  the  words,  and  with  slight  circumstantial 
support,  is  allowed  to  have  been  derived  from  mdoc,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  set  bounds  to  the  fancy  in  future  speculations  of  the 
same  kind.  On  these  principles,  we  might  soon  be  prepared 
to  trace  ccdibes  to  c&Utes,  though  b  and  t  are  not  cognates, 
especially  when  we  are  told  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  the 
former  are  included  under  one  common  notion  or  conception 
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with  the  latter,  '  quod  onere  gravissimo  vacent  ;*  and  we  might 
believe  that  avarus  is  from  avidus  auri,  and  locuples  from 
loculi  plcni,  and  so  on  without  end. 

In  noticing  a  work  of  which  etymology  forms  so  conspicuous 
a  part,  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise  some  general  observa 
tions,  exhibiting  an  outline  of  our  opinions,  at  least  on  the 
leading  principles  of  this  branch  of  philology.  We  are  aware 
that  what  has  been  said  is  imperfect,  and  needs  much  farther 
illustration  ;  but  our  limits  will  allow  no  more,  and  few  readers, 
perhaps,  will  have  followed  us  thus  far.  We  come,  then,  to 
the  Dictionary. 

The  author,  in  a  very  elaborate  Introduction,  has  first  ex 
plained  his  views  of  the  origin  of  language  ;  and  from  this 
topic  has' passed  to  another,  which,  if  more  within  the  limits  of 
investigation,  from  fact  and  experience,  is  still  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity  ;  that  is,  the  affinity  or  relationship  of 
languages  to  each  other.  The  theory  which  he  has  adopted, 
to  explain  this  very  difficult  part  of  his  researches,  is,  that  the 
languages  of  the  East  and  West  were  originally  the  same  ;  and 
that  all  variations  have  arisen  from  the  dispersion  of  tribes  and 
wandering  hordes  into  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Many  words 
of  tbe  primary  stock  he  supposes  still  to  exist,  at  least  in  the 
principal  branches  of  what  he  styles  the  Japhetic  and  Shemitic 
families.  To  detect  these  common  words,  requires  a  very 
careful  and  accurate  analysis.  As  tho  two  great  divisions  of 
language,  the  Eastern  and  Western,  exhibit  much  diversity  in 
the  inflections  of  words  to  express  relation,  time,  and  manner 
of  existence,  and  in  the  mode  of  forming  compounds  and 
derivatives,  the  resemblance  to  be  looked  for  must  be  in  the 
roots  consisting  of  the  same  or  of  cognate  letters,  and  conveying 
the  same  ideas,  or  such  as  have  an  obvious  affinity. 

As,  from  the  absence  of  almost  all  records  of  the  early  ages, 
an  exact  historical  exhibition  of  the  progressive  changes  of 
words  is  impracticable,  the  proof  of  identity  in  particular  cases 
must  consist  chiefly  in  the  number  of  resemblances  which  can 
be  pointed  out,  and  the  extent  of  the  analogies  which  can  be 
ascertained.  Lists  of  words  supposed  to  be  common  to  the 
European  and  Oriental  languages,  have  been  heretofore  com 
piled,  which  show  so  many  words  in  the  two  branches,  alike  in 
form  and  in  signification,  as  to  afford  very  plausible  reasons  to 
believe  in  their  primitive  identity,  even  without  very  extensive 
research.  The  longest  catalogue  of  this  kind,  with  which  we 
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are  acquainted,  is  that  of  Ogerius.  Some  words,  indeed, 
which  he  brings  together,  seem  to  have  been  communicated  at 
a  later  period,  from  one  branch  to  the  other,  by  means  of  war 
or  commerce  ;  still  there  are  resemblances  in  numerous  words 
of  common  use  and  of  primary  necessity,  which  no  occasional 
intercourse  will  explain. 

In  discussing  this  part  of  his  subject,  Dr  Webster  has  gone 
into  an  extended  examination  of  the  particles  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  of  Europe  and  of  Western  Asia.  Many 
of  these  particles  he  finds  used  separately,  some  in  one  language, 
and  some  in  another,  or  as  prefixes  to  nouns  or  verbs.  Some 
are  found  in  the  same  language  both  in  a  separate  and  in  a 
compound  state,  with  such  changes  in  the  letters  as  take  place 
among  cognates,  or  in  the  process  of  composition.  In  this  part 
of  the  introduction,  as  well  as  in  what  he  has  said  of  the  changes 
of  consonants  and  vowels,  the  change  or  loss  of  radical  letters, 
and  the  change  of  the  signification  of  words,  with  the  various 
incidental  topics  discussed,  the  author  will  bear  an  advantageous 
comparison  with  any  one  who  has  before  gone  over  any  part 
of  the  same  ground,  and  whose  writings  are  known  to  us. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  writer  on  these  subjects,  who 
is  more  entirely  original,  who  has  relied  more  on  his  own  in 
vestigations,  and  who  has  been  less  swayed  by  mere  authority; 
and  we  have  seen  no  indications  of  a  disposition  to  differ  from 
others,  from  the  mere  love  of  singularity.  If  in  a  few  instances 
he  does  not  produce  conviction,  if  some  things  appear  to  rest 
too  much  upon  conjecture  and  accidental  coincidences,  and 
now  and  then  a  conclusion  is  hazarded,  which  will  be  adopted 
only  by  the  deeply  initiated, — let  him  who  is  dissatisfied  turn 
to  Vossius,  Bochart,  and  other  celebrated  etymologists  of 
modern  days,  and  he  will  hesitate  to  complain.  Quintilian 
could  ask  in  defence  of  the  writers  on  etymology  in  his  time, 
'  Cui  non  post  Varronem  sit  venia  ? '  The  same  question  will 
occur  to  such  as  will  peruse  the  authors  now  alluded  to  ;  and 
after  even  a  moderate  examination,  they  will  hardly  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  talk  much  of  fancy,  whim,  or  conjecture, 
in  the  introduction  to  this  dictionary. 

Of  this  preliminary  discourse  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  intel 
ligible  abstract,  without  greatly  exceeding  the  limits  we  have 
prescribed  to  ourselves  in  this  review.  We  would  add  only, 
that  we  think  the  author  has  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
previous  probability,  that  the  Hebrew  triliteral  roots  are  com- 
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pounds,  and  so  far  strengthened  the  theory,  which  is  supported 
by  plausible  reasons,  that  the  original  language  of  mankind  was 
monosyllabic.  In  this  point  of  view,  what  he  has  said  on  the 
Hebrew  word  ^^  in  its  relations  to  certain  words  in  other 
languages,  to  show  that  3  is  a  prefix,  is  deserving  of  peculiar 
notice.  The  striking  coincidences  of  this  word  with  others,  we 
believe  to  have  been  here  pointed  out  for  the  first  time.  This 
example  needs  only  a  few  like  it  brought  to  its  support,  to  be 
the  foundation  of  important  conclusions.  That  many  of  the 
triliteral  Hebrew  roots  are  compounds,  appears  probable  like 
wise  from  their  terminations  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  Dr 
Webster,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  does  not  allude.  To  un 
derstand  what  is  here  intimated,  let  the  words  0*")fj  the  sun, 
rnH  *°  &w»,  and  2*1  |f  to  ^jAry  or  dried  up,  be  compared  ; 
as  likewise  j-j^jj  to  uncover,  -pjj  the  skin,  ft^jj  t°  shave,  and 
^j|  a  barber,  and  other  similar  classes  of  words.  If  a  con 
jecture  may  be  here  allowed,  we  would  say,  that  as  a  con 
nexion  between  the  languages  of  Western  and  Eastern  Asia, 
particularly  the  Shemitic  and  Sanscrit  families,  seems  now  to 
be  admitted,  among  other  elucidations  to  be  looked  for,  as 
inquiries  proceed,  the  subject  of  biliteral  roots  may  come  in 
for  a  share.  But  we  have  not  space  to  enjarge  here. 

In  the  etymologies  annexed  to  the  several  words  in  this 
dictionary,  we  find  the  comparison  of  languages  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  any  preceding  work  of  the  kind, 
which  has  fallen  under  our  observation.  The  author  professes 
to  have  compared  twenty  languages,  and  to  have  found  each 
language  to  throw  light  on  every  other.  Of  course,  very  con 
siderable  changes  have  been  made  from  the  etymologies  of 
words  as  they  stand  in  Johnson,  even  with  the  improvements 
of  Mr  Todd.  Advantage  has  been  properly  taken  of  the 
investigations  of  Tooke,  whose  general  system  of  tracing  words 
to  their  roots  has  been  adopted  ;  though  variations  from  Tooke 
occur  in  stating  the  origin  of  words,  and  occasionally  in  the 
details  of  following  out  the  branches  of  the  principal  slocks. 
In  noticing  this  part  of  the  work,  we  can  only  produce  a  few 
examples  of  what  the  author  has  done ;  beginning  with  such 
etymologies  as  will  give  the  most  favorable  view  of  his  labors. 

Address,  taken  in  connexion  with  Dress,  is  accompanied 
with  an  etymology,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  a  large 
class  in  this  department.  We  have  first  the  French  addresser, 
from  which,  no  doubt,  the  word  came  directly  to  the  English. 
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Next  follows  the  Spanish  enderezar,  the  Italian  dirizzare,  and 
the  Latin  dingo.  It  is  added,  that  there  is  here  a  coincidence 
with  words  in  the  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  which  signify 
to  direct,  to  rectify,  to  Jit.  Under  the  word  dress,  besides  the 
French  dresser,  to  make  straight,  to  set  up,  to  erect,  the  Ar- 
moric  is  given,  drecza,  dreczcin  ;  the  Italian  rizzare,  to  erect, 
to  make  straight ;  the  Spanish  enderezar,  and  Portuguese 
enderecar,  to  direct ;  the  Norman  adrescer,  to  redress.  From 
this  comparison,  the  inference  is  made,  that  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word  is,  to  make  straight,  to  strain  or  stretch  to  straight- 
ness.  It  is  added,  that  the  Italian  rizzare  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  from  ritto,  straight,  upright;  Latin,  erectus,  rectus, 
from  erigo,  rego.  From  the  primary  meaning  of  these  words, 
as  thus  deduced,  the  various  significations  in  which  they  are 
used  are  given. 

This  account  of  the  word  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  in 
Todd's  Johnson.  The  comparison  of  the  corresponding  words 
in  other  languages  being  more  extended,  and  the  primary 
sense,  as  it  is  called  by  the  author,  being  more  distinctly  ex 
hibited,  the  transition  in  the  various  uses  of  these  words  is 
more  easily  understood  and  remembered.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  prevalent  opinion,  that  etymology  generally  is  of  little  value 
in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words.  Their  signification,  it 
is  said,  must  be  settled  by  their  use,  and  not  by  tracing  their 
genealogy.  But  that  a  correct  etymology  of  a  word  may  be 
so  employed  as  to  render  its  definition  more  exact  and  clear, 
is  obvious  from  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  very 
etymology  now  under  consideration.  From  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word  dress,  to  make  straight,  or  reduce  to  straightness, 
as  drawn  from  its  etymology,  the  first  meaning  given  is,  to 
adjust  to  a  straight  line,  as  in  the  military  phrase,  '  dress  your 
ranks.'  Hence  the  other  senses  of  the  word, — to  put  in 
order,  to  adjust ;  to  prepare,  in  a  general  sense  ;  to  put  the 
body  in  order ;  to  put  on  rich  garments,  where  dress  is  used 
emphatically ;  to  dress  up,  &,c.  This  arrangement  of  the 
several  significations  of  a  word  shows  their  mutual  depend 
ence  ;  the  limits  within  which  a  word  may  be  employed  are 
more  clearly  defined,  and  the  danger  of  its  being  perverted  to 
express  that  for  which  it  is  not  adapted,  and  for  marking  which 
there  may  be  other  words  altogether  appropriate,  is  much 
diminished. 

This  particular  advantage,   in  attending  to  the  etymology  of 
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words,  towards  fixing  their  definitions,  may  be  seen  more  dis 
tinctly,  by  turning  to  this  same  word  dress  in  Todd's  Johnson. 
Here  the  first  meaning  of  the  word  is,  to  clothe,  to  invest  with 
clothing,  &LC.,  which,  being  a  secondary  signification,  has  little 
apparent  connexion,  as  thus  placed,  except  in  form,  with  the 
French  dresser,  which  is  given  as  its  etymon.  Dr  Webster  has, 
therefore,  very  properly  changed  the  order  of  the  definitions. 
Mr  Todd,  however,  under  the  word  dress,  has  given  the  old 
Welch  trwsio ;  and  under  address,  the  low  Latin  addretiare 
vel  addressare.  which  are  omitted  by  Dr  Webster.  The 
several  significations  of  the  word  address,  follow  naturally  from 
dress,  as  modified  by  the  preposition  ad.  The  primitive  sense 
of  this  word  is  seen  in  the  mercantile  expression,  *  to  address, 
that  is,  to  direct  goods  to  the  care  of  another,  as  agent  or 
factor;'  a  sense  which  we  have  found  in  this  dictionary  only. 
We  would  here  make  a  single  remark  as  to  the  derivations 
from  the  Eastern  languages.  Most  of  this  class  of  etymologies 
are,  as  here  stated,  mere  coincidences.  Of  proper  historical 
proof  of  the  connexion  between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
languages,  we  possess  but  little.  The  evidence  that  words  in 
these  two  great  divisions  of  language,  or  as  Dr  Webster  denom 
inates  them,  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  families,  have  a  common 
origin,  must  arise  from  resemblance  in  form  and  in  significa 
tion  ;  and  especially  in  the  number  of  words  which  will  bear 
such  comparison.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  to  this  part 
of  the  etymologies  of  the  work  tinder  review,  most  exceptions 
will  be  taken.  Not  that  we  suppose  such  connexion  unsus 
ceptible  of  proof.  The  view  of  Oriental  words  in  this  diction 
ary  is  sufficient  to  evince,  that  the  supposition  of  a  community 
of  roots,  to  a  considerable  extent,  between  the  language  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  has  very  plausible  support.  But  the 
relation  of  the  Eastern  languages  to  our  own  is  less  manifest ; 
and  as  the  progressive  changes  in  the  transition  of  words 
cannot  here  be  distinctly  marked,  there  is  more  room  for 
conjecture,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  for  mistake. 
These  Oriental  words  are,  we  think,  very  properly  inserted 
among  the  etymons.  They  will  contribute  to  encourage  in 
quiry  in  this  branch  of  philology;  and  if  further  investiga 
tion  should  show,  that  some  are  incorrectly  classed,  it  will 
undoubtedly  add  confirmation  to  the  assignment  of  others.  Tt 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  any  important  advantage 
from  these  Eastern  derivations,  in  the  defining  part  of  the 
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dictionary,  can  hardly  be  looked  for.  They  may  aid  occa 
sionally  in  detecting  the  original  sense  of  a  word,  but  such 
instances  must  be  rare. 

Army.  Under  this  word,  the  etymology  is  much  extended 
and  improved  ;  and  the  definition  is,  in  consequence,  more 
lucid.  The  connexion  suggested  between  this  word  and  ray, 
rod,  root,  radius,  &tc.  is  ingenious.  The  whole  is  given  as 
matter  of  opinion,  and  is  deserving  of  consideration.  Such 
intimations  serve  at  least  to  direct  inquiry.  If  they  should 
prove  erroneous,  no  harm  is  done. 

Assay  and  Essay.  The  etymologies  and  definitions  of  these 
words  give  a  favorable  impression  of  the  dictionary  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  abridge  them. 

Bird.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  chicken,  as 
stated  likewise  in  Todd's  Johnson.  But  the  etymology  is 
here  carried  farther.  The  remarkable  fact  is  likewise  no 
ticed,  that  the  proper  generic  name  of  flying  animals,  fowl, 
has  been  laid  aside ;  and  the  name  of  the  young  of  those 
animals  has  been  substituted  for  it.  In  Todd's  Johnson  it  is 
said,  '  In  common  talk,  fowl  is  used  for  the  larger,  and  bird 
for  the  smaller  kind  of  feathered  animals.'  Yet  among  the 
authorities,  we  find  quoted  from  Milton, 

'The  bird  of  Jove  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour.' 
The  whole  account  of  this  word  by  Dr  Webster,  is  more  con 
sistent  and  satisfactory. 

We  might  proceed  to  notice  particularly  a  long  list  of  words 
which  we  have  marked,  in  the  etymologies  of  which  there  is 
much  that  is  curious,  much  that  throws  new  light  on  the 
origin  of  our  vocabulary,  on  the  connexion  of  different  lan 
guages,*  and  on  the  general  or  primary  ideas  under  which 
words  may  be  comprehended.  Among  these  we  have  room 
only  to  refer  to  beseech,  brace,  forest,  foreign,  hate,  heat,  seek, 
and  suit,  which  show  very  extensive  research  ;  and  where  the 
lovers  of  etymological  lore  will  find  abundant  materials  for 
instruction  and  amusement.  Under  the  word  feud,  we  are 
told,  that  the  word  is  not  Teutonic  or  Gothic,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  being  found  among  none  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  ;  but  that  it  originated  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  probably  among  the  Franks,  or  in  Lombardy  or 
Italy,  and  certainly  among  those  who  studied  the  civil  law. 
The  author,  by  tracing  this  word,  in  its  several  forms  and 
significations,  through  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
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Norman-French,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  feud,  as  also 
fee,  which  is  a  contraction  of  it,  is  a  word  formed  from  the  Latin 
fides,  Italian  fede,  Spanish  fe,  Norman  fei,  signifying  faith, 
trust,  with  had,  signifying  state,  or  ead  or  odh,  signifying  estate. 
A  feud,  therefore,  is  an  estate  in  trust,  or  on  condition.  From 
the  origin  of  this  word,  it  is  thought  by  the  author,  that  the 
peculiar  propriety  is  manifest,  of  calling  the  donee  fidelis,  and 
his  obligation  to  his  lord  fidelitas,  whence  fealty.  This  ac 
count  of  the  word  feud,  is,  we  believe,  new,  at  least  in  part, 
and  deserves  particular  attention. 

Under  the" word  thing,  as  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
third  day  of  the  week,  Tuesday,  there  is  an  etymology,  which 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  altogether  original ;  and  it  is" certainly 
ingenious  and  plausible.  The  primary  sense  of  thing,  by  a 
long  deduction  through  the  northern  dialects,  is  concluded  to 
be,  that  which  comes,  falls,  or  happens,  like  event  from  the 
Latin  evenio.  Dings-dag,  otherwise  Ding-dag,  in  some  of  the 
dialects,  signifies  Tuesday,  and  this  from  the  circumstance  that 
that  day  of  the  week  was,  as  it  still  is  in  some  states,  the  day 
of  opening  courts  ;  that  is,  litigation-day,  or  suitors' -day,  a 
day  of  strife  for  justice  ;  or  perhaps  combat-day,  the  day  of 
trial  by  battle.  This,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  connects 
itself  with  another  curious  fact,  that  among  our  ancestors,  Tig 
or  Tug  was  the  name  of  the  deity  of  combat  and  war,  the 
Teutonic  Mars  ;  that  is,  strife,  combat  deified.  This  word 
was  contracted  into  tiw,  or  tu,  and  hence  Tiwes-dceg,  or  Tues- 
dag,  Tuesday,  the  day  consecrated  to  Tiig,  the  god  of  war. 
It  was  natural  that  trials  by  battle  should  be  assigned  to  this 
day ;  and  hence,  as  other  forms  of  litigation  took  their  place, 
that  Tuesday  should  be  appropriately  litigation-dag.  That 
res,  in  Latin,  is  connected  in  the  same  manner  with  reus, 
accused,  as  intimated  by  the  author,  seems  more  doubtful. 

Though  the  etymologies  in  this  dictionary  show  extensive 
and  laborious  research,  and  contain  important  improvements 
on  the  etymological  works  which  have  preceded  it ;  and 
though  they  will  often,  perhaps  generally,  afford  entire  satis 
faction  to  the  inquirer  ;  yet  in  some  cases  the  evidence  on 
which  the  author  has  founded  his  opinions,  is  not  very  obvious ; 
and  in  running  over  a  variety  of  articles,  we  have  experienced 
all  the  states  of  mind  from  full  credence  in  what  we  found, 
through  the  gradations  of  doubt,  to  entire  disbelief.  It  is 
indeed  stated  in  the  advertisement  to  this  dictionary,  that  the 
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etymological  part  is  given  to  the  world  under  great  disadvan 
tages.  The  brevity  required  in  a  dictionary,  will  not  allow  of 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  facts,  which  have  led  to  particular 
conclusions.  It  it  with  a  full  view  of  these  difficulties,  that 
we  propose  any  objections  to  this  part  of  the  dictionary ;  and 
we  are  aware  of  the  liability  we  are  under  to  see  the  weakness 
of  our  criticisms  exposed  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Synopsis,' 
which  the  author  has  in  hand.  Still,  whether  the  doubts  we 
shall  suggest,  have  any  just  foundation  or  not,  the  author  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  points  need  especial  eluci 
dation  ;  and  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  that  portion  of 
his  labors  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  more  complete,  and  less 
exposed  to  misapprehension  or  perversion.  We  shall  now,  as 
in  noticing  what  we  approved,  or  considered  as  supported  by 
very  plausible  reasons,  give,  as  specimens  of  their  class,  a  few 
examples  of  etymologies  which  do  not  satisfy  us ;  for  in 
neither  case  do  we  make  any  pretensions  of  furnishing  a  full 
list.  The  first  word  we  have  selected  with  this  view  is 

Copy.  This  word  is  referred,  first,  to  the  French  copie, 
which,  with  the  corresponding  words  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Arabic,  and  to  coincide 
with  the  root  of  cope  and  cuff.  That  copy  came  to  us  directly 
from  the  French  copie,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  this 
latter  word,  and  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  copia, 
are  from  the  Latin  copia,  seems  more  probable.  From  the 
use  of  such  phrases  as  dare  copiam,  facere  copiam,  habere 
copiam,  with  reference  to  possession,  permission,  opportunity, 
&c.  the  transition  was  not  very  abrupt  to  the  meaning  of  our 
word  copy.  But  whether  this  was  the  precise  mode  in  which 
this  word  received  a  new  signification,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
copia  in  low  Latin,  had  sometimes  the  meaning  of  exemplum. 
Copia,  with  this  latter  meaning,  passed  into  the  French,  and 
from  the  French  to  the  English,  and  left  its  original  significa 
tion  behind.  In  the  Italian  arid  Spanish,  copia  has  the  two 
senses  of  abundance,  and  copy  or  a  transcript  from  an  original. 
We  seem  to  have  here  the  link  which  connects  this  word  with 
the  Latin,  and  that  historical  support  which  etymology  so 
often  needs.  The  intermediate  steps  between  cope,  cuff,  and 
copy,  are  not  obvious;  or  if  this  connexion  is  allowed,  the 
question  will  arise,  how  the  Italian  and  Spanish  copia,  acquired 
the  meaning  of  abundance.  We  would,  however,  add,  that  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  cope,  Dr  Webster,  in  deriving  it  from  the 
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northern  languages  of  Europe,  has  evidently  the  advantage  of 
Mr  Todd,  in  his  etymology  of  the  same  word.  Whether  cope 
has  any  connexion  with  the  Arabic,  and  cuff  with  the  Greek 
XOTTTW,  rests,  we  suppose,  on  conjecture,  though  the  conjecture 
is  ingenious. 

Bladder.  That  this  word  has  any  other  connexion  with 
blaze,  blade,  &c.  than  what  is  accidental  we  do  not  at  present 
see.  The  objection  is  not,  that  words  used  to  designate 
things  so  diverse,  are  claimed  to  have  come  to  us  from  the 
same  radix,  for,  that  such  things  may  be,  there  is  most  abun 
dant  proof  in  language ;  but,  that  the  coincidences  in  the  north 
ern  languages,  on  which  this  common  descent  is  predicated, 
seern  to  be  fortuitous. 

Father.  That  this  word  has  any  other  relation  to  fodder, 
than  that  which  has  arisen  from  casual  coincidence,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  do  not  see. 

Key  is  derived,  by  the  author,  from  the  Saxon  coeg.  The 
tenth  signification  given  this  word,  is  *  a  ledge  or  lay  of  rocks 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.'  Key,  a  ledge  of  rocks,  is 
rather  from  the  Spanish  cayos,  which  has  been  gradually  cor 
rupted  in  pronunciation  and  orthography  to  key.  The  word 
cayos  may  be  seen  on  Spanish  charts.  This  is  a  striking  ex 
ample  of  the  accidental  resemblance  of  words  originally  dis 
tinct  ;  and  of  the  danger  of  relying  too  much  on  the  fact,  that 
words  may  be  included  under  some  general  idea. 

Queen  seems  to  have  no  other  connexion  with  quean,  than 
that  both  names  may  sometimes  be  justly  applied  to  the  same 
individual.  Of  this  kind  of  coincidence  we  have  had  a  fla 
grant  example  in  our  times.  We  should  rather  think  quean 
only  to  be  from  the  Saxon  cwcen,  and  queen  to  be  from  the 
German  koenigen. 

Romance.  That  the  appropriate  meaning  of  this  word  came 
from  the  use  of  the  Roman  or  Romanish  dialect  by  the  Trou 
badours,  who  translated  into  it  the  wild  and  extravagant  tales 
of  the  Moors  and  others,  we  supposed  to  rest  on  indubitable 
proof.  The  connexion  between  this  word  and  the  Welch 
Rham  seems  to  want  that  historical  illustration,  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken.  That  Rome  did  not  receive  its  name 
from  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  that  the  history  of  these  per 
sonages  is  fabulous,  is  probable  enough ;  but  for  the  proof  of 
it  we  should  rely  little  upon  an  etymology,  which  rather  needs 
the  support  of  history  than  furnishes  history  any  elucidation. 
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We  might  proceed  to  enlarge  the  list  of  etymologies  whose 
correctness  we  consider  as  doubtful,  and  likewise  that  of  ety 
mologies  in  which  we  generally  concur  ;  but  there  is  little  ap 
parent  advantage  in  this  course.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of 
many  specifications ;  and  the  examples  already  produced, 
furnish  abundant  foundation  for  all  the  remarks  we  are  dispos 
ed  to  add.  The  etymological  part  of  this  dictionary,  then, 
shows  evidence  of  great  toil,  extensive  inquiry,  and  a  very 
careful  comparison  of  words.  Words  from  many  different 
languages  are  here  brought  side  by  side,  which  shed  light  up 
on  each  other,  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  which  will 
suggest  hints  for  still  farther  discoveries  and  improvements. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  so  far  as  errors  and  mistakes 
exist  in  this  part  of  the  work,  they  will  be  found  to  have  origin 
ated  from  the  fact,  that  the  similarity  of  words  in  their  letters 
or  cognates  has  sometimes  been  too  much  relied  upon  in  set 
tling  their  common  descent ;  that  occasionally  too  little  allow 
ance  has  been  made  for  caprice  or  accident  in  the  formation  of 
words,  and  in  the  change  of  significations  ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
not  improbably,  from  the  fact,  that  the  examination  of  a  lan 
guage  has  been  confined  to  the  vocabulary,  without  that  inti 
mate  acquaintance  with  grammatical  forms,  and  with  phrase 
ology,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  for  a  full  and  accurate 
analysis.  But  in  all  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge,  there 
are  departments,  in  which  speculation  and  conjecture  are  al 
lowable  ;  nor  does  any  sufficient  reason  suggest  itself,  why,  in 
etymology,  similar  indulgence  should  not  be  granted.  We 
would  add,  that  though  there  are  many  places  in  this  work, 
where  attention  to  the  etymology  of  words,  has  enabled  the 
author  to  improve  his  definitions ;  we  have  fallen  upon  no  in 
stance,  where  the  etymology  appeared  doubtful,  in  which  the 
definition  appeared  to  be  affected  by  the  supposed  error. 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  vocabulary,  we  are  informed,  in 
the  advertisement  to  the  work,  that,  '  the  dictionary  of  Walker 
has  been  found  by  actual  enumeration,  to  contain,  in  round 
numbers,  thirty-eight  thousand  words.  Those  of  Johnson, 
Sheridan,  Jones,  and  Perry,  have  not  far  from  the  same  num 
ber.  The  American  edition  of  Todd's  Johnson  contain  s^z/ty- 
eight  thousand.  In  the  work  now  submitted  to  the  public,  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  seventy  thousand.'  Among  the 
words  added,  it  is  stated,  that  there  have  been  brought  into  the 
vocabulary,  many  words  of  common  use,  as  important  as  any 
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in  the  language  ;  participles  of  verbs  ;  terms  of  frequent  oc 
currence  in  historical  works,  especially  those  derived  from  pro 
per  names ;  legal  terms ;  and  terms  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

There  is  room  for  some  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  range,  which  the  lexicographer  ought  to  take  in  forming 
his  vocabulary.  Some,  no  doubt,  would  prefer  a  dictionary, 
which  should  contain  such  words  only  as  are  of  reputable  use 
on  subjects  of  common  life,  and  general  literature  ;  in  which 
there  should  be  no  word  really  obsolete,  no  word  which  is  not 
found  in  some  author  of  established  character,  and  no  words 
properly  scientific  ;  words  of  this  latter  class  being  assigned  to 
a  separate  work.  That  a  dictionary  compiled  on  these  prin 
ciples,  which  should  contain  only  the  undoubted  classical  part 
of  the  language,  supported  by  proper  authorities,  would  be  use 
ful,  is  not  denied  ;  but  its  circulation  would  be  necessarily  lim 
ited.  Unusual  words  are  in  fact  met  with  among  authors  of  no 
mean  name,  and  many  readers  wish  them  explained ;  scien 
tific  words  occur  in  books  on  common  subjects,  and  their  sig 
nification  is  not  always  known.  A  dictionary  is  of  course  in 
such  cases  referred  to ;  and  that  work  will  be  preferred  by- 
most  persons,  which  least  frequently  disappoints  them.  Hence  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  of  lexicographers,  to  recommend  their 
works  by  stating  the  number  of  words  which  they  contain,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  to  which  the  vocabulary  extends.  Thus 
Howell  speaks  of  his  dictionary  as  containing  a  '  longe  nomen 
clature  of  the  peculiar  and  proper  terms  belonging  to  several 
arts,  to  the  most  generous  sort  of  recreations,  to  all  professions 
both  liberal  and  manual,  from  the  engineer  to  the  mouse-trap- 
maker,  from  the  merchant-adventurer  to  the  cryer  of  matches. 
Here  you  have  the  terms  of  heraldry,  of  horsemanship,  of 
hunting,  of  hawking,  of  war,  the  terms  of  chemistry,  of  archi 
tecture,  of  navigation,  not  a  cable  or  a  rope  in  a  ship  but  you 
have  it  here ;  you  shall  find  here  all  the  knighthoods  and  re 
ligious  orders  of  Christendom,  with  fifty  several  distinct  sec 
tions,  a  work  most  useful  for  all  that  pretend  to  knowledge, 
curiosity,  and  true  eloquence,  &c.'  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  a  dictionary  containing  only  select  words,  a  copious  vocabu 
lary  has,  in  some  respects,  the  advantage,  and  will  be  sought 
for  by  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 

Of  the  words  which  have  been  added  among  the  several 
classes  mentioned  above,  it  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to 
give  many  specimens.  We  shall  restrict  ourselves  here  to  a 
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few  cited  by  the  author  himself.  Among  words  in  common 
use,  he  has  enumerated  as  examples  the  following.  Nouns — 
grandjury^  grandjuror,  eulogist,  consignee,  consigner,  mam 
moth,  maltreatment,  iceberg,  parachute,  malpractice,  fracas, 
entailment,  perfectibility,  glacier,  Jirewarden,  safety-valve, 
savings-bank.  Adjectives — gaseous,  lithographic,  peninsular, 
repealable,  retaliatory,  dyspeptic,  missionary,  nervine,  mete 
oric,  mineralogical,  reimbursable.  Verbs — to  quarantine,  rev 
olutionize,  retort  (v.  i.),  patent,  explode  (v.  i.),  electioneer,  re 
organize,  oxidize,  magnetize.  Many  hundred  words  of  this 
kind  are  stated  to  have  been  added.  They  are  to  be  found  on 
every  page  of  the  dictionary,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
cite  many  as  specimens.  Few  objections,  probably,  will  be 
urged  against  these  additions.  Such  words  as  have  been  in 
troduced  into  the  language,  to  mark  what  is  novel  in  the  situa 
tion  and  institutions  of  the  United  States,  are  in  the  strict  sense, 
necessary,  and  are  adopted  by  the  English  themselves  in  speak 
ing  of  our  concerns.  They  cannot  do  otherwise,  if  they  would 
be  understood.  Thus  land-office  and  land-warrant  are  as 
necessary  and  as  legitimate  words,  as  savings-bank  and  power- 
loom,  the  two  former  of  which  originated  with  us,  and  the  two 
latter  with  the  English. 

That  some  few  words  in  the  'American  Dictionary '  will  be 
thought  not  sufficiently  authorized,  is  not  improbable.  Lengthy 
may  be  pronounced  not  English  5  but  the  author  has  given  his 
authorities,  and  it  must  rest  upon  those.  Without  undertaking 
to  defend  this  word,  we  would  say,  that  it  may  be  seen  much 
more  frequently  in  English,  than  in  American,  publications.  A 
number  of  a  periodical  work*  of  high  literary  pretensions, 
published  in  London  during  the  last  year,  is  now  before  us,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  sentence.  '  Mr  Scott  appears  to 
have  searched  the  road-books  with  exemplary  diligence,  in 
many  instances  transcribing  several  consecutive  pages  from 
Robertson,  in  others,  translating  lengthy  paragraphs  from 
Seckendorf  and  Sleidan,  &c.'  In  a  language  so  anomalous  as 
the  English  no  valid  objection  lies  against  lengthy  from  the 
manner  of  its  formation ;  but,  if  it  is  attended  with  vulgar  as 
sociations,  this  may  be  a  reason  for  not  using  it.  In  this  re 
spect,  however,  it  is  in  the  same  predicament  with  other  words, 

*  The  British  Critic,  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  and  Ecclesi 
astical  Record  ;  No.  5,  p.  65. 
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whose  claim  to  a  place  in  our  vocabulary  has  never  been  ques 
tioned. 

As  to  new  words,  whoever  will  compare  the  productions  of 
the  American,  with  those  of  the  English  press,  and  espe 
cially  of  the  periodical  press,  will  soon  be  satisfied  that  much 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  authority  of  good  writers,  and  to 
the  decision  of  lexicographers,  in  the  United  States,  than  in 
England.  We  will  take  only  the  two  last  numbers  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review  (seventy-five  and  seventy-six),  for 
illustration.  Words  are  here  employed,  in  great  numbers, 
which  are  in  no  dictionary,  or  in  the  '  American  Dictionary ' 
only.  We  will  give  a  list  of  a  few. 

Jlbrahamitical,  in  the  phrase,  '  an  Abraham itical  family,'  is 
found  in  none  of  the  dictionaries.  The  astronomical  tables  of 
Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon,  are  referred  to  as  the  Jllphonsine 
tables.  This  adjective  is  not  in  Todd,  but  is  supplied  by 
Webster.  Then  follow,  absenteeism,  befiattered,  buccan 
eered,  cacodemon,  chief -justiceship,  choric,  cognizant,  in  the 
sentence  '  a  bar  intent  upon  the  subject,  and  scarcely  less  cog 
nizant  of  all  its  bearings,  than  the  judge  himself,' — concession- 
ist,  a  new  word  which  has  originated  from  the  Catholic  ques 
tion, — consubstantially,  coxcombry,  demented,  devilets,  a  dimin 
utive  of  devil,  though  we  had  already  in  the  dictionaries  the 
nouns  deviling,  and  devilkin, — dupery,  emancipationist,  anoth 
er  new  word  from  the  controversy  about  Catholic  claims, — 
faithworthiness,  Jiliated,  in  the  sentence,  '  a  fine  of  two  thou 
sand  pounds  of  sugar  was  exacted  from  any  person,  upon 
whom  a  mulatto  child  should  be  Jiliated,' — -fire-maker,  finger 
post,  fruit-garden,  game-laws,  governor-general,  grindingly, 
hierocracy,  huge-limbed,  hymn-writing,  ill-advised,  ill-augury, 
ill-lodging,  ill-placed,  ill-planned,  ill-requited,  ill-suited,  ill- 
treatment,  ill-timed,  ill-wounded,  intervisit,  koffila,  law-office, 
law-officer,  land-crab,  land-owners,  life-interest,  life-owners, 
long-established,  long-backed,  maherrie,  metapolitics,  mispol- 
icy,  mother-government,  mud-built,  mud-cabin,  mystify,  neolo 
gism,  in  Todd  and  Webster,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  here  used, — new-found,  non-interference,  non-existent,  over 
drawing,*  as  £  over-drawing  a  metaphor,'  partisanship, — 
perilled,  as  an  active  verb, — personalty,  pheasant-covers, 

*  Quaere — whether  over-drawing,  as  used  in  the  business  of  bank 
ing  is  not  entitled  to  a  place,  at  least  in  an  American  dictionary. 
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public-house,  power-loom,  qualified,  as  a  neuter  verb  ;  rabbi- 
trained,  recitation-room,  recriminative,  relet,  sea-rover,  self- 
application,  self-identification,  seminude,  sensualization,  shil- 
lelah,  socializing,  statesboys,  sub-commission,  sheik,  theopathic, 
unamalgamated,  unapostolic,  undegenerate,  ungentlemanness, 
unobtruding,  &c.  &c.  are  in  none  of  the  dictionaries.  We 
find,  likewise,  in  the  same  numbers  of  this  Review,  agitator,  for 
one  who  excites  sedition  or  revolt,  a  word  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  now  current  in  all  discussions  of 
Irish  affairs, — autocratic,  international,  inappropriate,  man 
sion-house,  nebula,  rabbinism,  redemptioners,  which  the  re 
viewer  calls  a  '  barbarous  appellation,'  but  he  could  evidently 
find  no  substitute  except  in  a  periphrasis, — ricketty,  in  the 
sense  of  weak,  feeble,  shirkings,  or,  as  Dr  Webster  spells  the 
word,  sharkings,  steam-vessel,  unscrupulous,  undercurrent,  and 
unilateral,  which  are  in  the  dictionary  of  Webster  only.  This 
is  not  given  as  a  complete  list.  It  is  made  up  of  such  words 
only  as  were  selected  in  rapid  reading.  The  periodical  press 
of  Great  Britain  is  actually  running  riot  in  language.  We 
have  nothing  like  this  in  the  United  States.  More  new  words, 
it  is  believed,  have  been  brought  into  use  in  England  within 
comparatively  a  few  years,  most  of  which  are  wholly  unneces 
sary,  than  in  this  country,  with  all  its  new  institutions,  from  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement.  Dr  Webster  should  not  be  re 
proached  for  not  picking  them  all  up.  They  are  as  thick  as 
Claudian's  ghosts ; 

*  quantas  truculentior  Auster 
Decutit  arboribus  frondes.' 

He  has  added  very  greatly  to  the  number  of  compound  words, 
the  compounds  of  un,  sub,  &c.  On  the  compounds  of  ill,  he 
remarks,  that  this  word  may  be  prefixed  to  almost  any  parti 
ciple.  That  he  should  have  omitted  some  few  words  of  suffi 
cient  authority  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  were  somewhat 
surprised,  we  confess,  in  not  finding  the  word  forever  in  this 
dictionary;  it  so  often  occurs  as  a  single  word,  that  we 
should  suppose  it  would  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  a  lexicographer,  who  had  been  twenty  years  over  his  work. 
But  the  *  American  Dictionary '  is  not  singular  in  this  respect ; 
we  can  find  the  word  in  no  other  dictionary  within  our  reach.* 

*  On  further  examination  we  find  Dr  Webster  has  defined  forever 
under  ever,  but  not  in  loco. 
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We  now  pass  to  consider  this  work  as  a  defining  dictionary ; 
and  it  is  in  this  view  chiefly,  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  either 
interesting  or  valuable  to  the  public  at  large.  Etymological 
inquiries  may  instruct  and  amuse  the  few,  who  have  leisure 
and  ability  to  pursue  them ;  but  to  the  great  mass  of  readers  a 
dictionary  is  useful  only  as  it  furnishes  a  copious  vocabulary, 
and  is  a  safe  guide  to  the  purity  and  precision  of  their  mother- 
tongue. 

In  examining  Dr  Webster's  labors  in  this  department  of  his 
work,  it  will  be  natural  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  new 
significations  which  he  has  introduced  in  his  definitions.  These 
occur  on  every  page  ;  and  amount,  as  he  informs  us,  to  be 
tween  thirty  and  forty  thousand.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able 
lo  examine  them,  they  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  most 
common  and  important  senses  of  words,  according  to  the  best 
usage  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  the  sense  of  achievement  for 
the  action  performed,  donation  for  the  thing  given,  excitement 
for  the  effect  produced,  celebrity  for  renown  or  distinction,  a 
premium  for  a  reward  or  prize,  magistracy  for  the  body  of 
magistrates,  orientalist  for  an  oriental  scholar,  gazzetteer  for  a 
dictionary  of  geography,  muscular  for  strong,  an  acceptance 
for  a  draft  accepted,  an  action  for  a  military  engagement,  a 
manifest  for  one  of  the  papers  of  a  ship,  anchorage  for  the 
place  where  a  ship  may  anchor,  the  marine  of  a  country  for  its 
navy,  tact  for  nice  discernment  or  taste,  calculated  for  fitted, 
failure  to  denote  insolvency,  original  and  originality  to  denote 
mental  qualities,  speculate  and  speculation  in  the  mercantile 
sense  of  those  terms,  are  examples  of  the  additions  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  and  are  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  no  other  En 
glish  dictionary. 

So  likewise,  the  peculiar  significations  of  the  words,  which 
are  italicized  in  the  following  expressions,  have  been  given,  we 
believe,  for  the  first  time  in  a  dictionary,  by  Dr  Webster.  The 
docket  of  a  court,  an  organ  of  conveyance,  to  invest  capital,  to 
protest  a  draft,  to  libel  a  ship,  the  locality  of  a  mineral,  the  in 
vestment  of  a  fortress,  moral  certainty,  the  execution  of  a  deed, 
a  lucid  arrangement,  the  lock  of  a  canal,  menial  offices,  to  ad 
dress  a  letter,  to  adopt  an  opinion,  to  affirm  the  decision  of  an 
inferior  court,  the  album  of  a  friend,  the  alcove  of  a  library,  a 
cordon  of  troops,  minute  investigation,  minuteness  of  inquiry, 
the  validity  of  a  will,  &LC.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  multiply 
examples  of  this  kind,  since  they  occur  on  almost  every  page. 
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The  number  of  definitions  is  also  increased  by  a  distinction 
between  the  senses  of  qualifying  terms,  when  applied  to  per 
sons  and  to  things.  Thus,  Dr  Johnson's  definition  of  learned, 
1  versed  in  science  and  literature,'  does  not  apply  to  a  t  learned 
treatise.'  In  the  expressions,  '  a  charitable  man,'  and  '  a  char 
itable  society,'  '  the  pious  donor,'  and  '  a  donation  for  pious 
uses,'  there  are  two  distinct  applications  of  the  terms  used, 
which  we  have  seen  marked  by  no  one  but  Dr  Webster. 

The  definitions  in  this*  work  are  rendered  still  more  numer 
ous  and  valuable,  by  the  addition  of  important  technical  and 
professional  senses,  which  belong  to  a  large  class  of  words  or 
phrases.  Thus,  we  find  explained  the  meaning  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  course  of  exchange,  balance  of  trade,  bill  of  sale, 
bill  of  entry,  bill  of  rights,  animal  magnetism,  excommunication 
the  greater  and  less,  benefit  of  clergy,  duplicate  ratio,  com 
pound  and  double  affinity,  together  with  the  legal  sense  of  an 
affray,  challenge  of  jurors,  writ  of  error,  bail  common  and 
special,  bond,  judge  advocate,  forgery,  bill  of  exceptions,  &c. 
These  additions  are  very  numerous,  and  present  a  great  vari 
ety  of  useful  information. 

Besides  increasing  the  number  of  his  definitions,  Dr  Web 
ster  seems  to  have  aimed,  in  the  second  place,  at  an  increased 
fulness  in  describing  the  object  or  action  in  view.  Thus,  un 
der  the  word  bishop,  after  defining  the  term,  he  adds  a  state- 
ment'of  the  mode  in  which  bishops  are  elected  and  consecrat 
ed  to  office,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Under  the 
word  earth,  he  enumerates  the  primitive  earths,  refers  to  their 
metallic  bases  as  discovered  by  modern  chemistry,  and  he 
likewise  describes  the  orbit,  figure,  diameter,  and  revolution  of 
our  globe.  Under  the  word  blockade,  he  states  in  what  cases 
a  port  may  be  considered  as  truly  blockaded.  In  this  respect, 
the  work  before  us  presents  not  merely  the  signification  of 
words  in  their  popular  import,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  scien 
tific  enumeration  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  thing  de 
scribed.  As  examples  of  Dr  Webster's  mode  of  defining, 
compared  in  this  respect  with  Dr  Johnson's,  we  give  the  fol 
lowing. 

Telescope.  Johnson. — '  A  long  glass  by  which  distant  objects 
are  viewed.'  Webster. — '  An  optical  instrument  employed  in 
viewing  distant  objects,  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  assists  the 
eye  chiefly  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  enlarging  the  visual  angle 
under  which  a  distant  object  is  seen,  and  thus  magnifying  that 

VOL.  xxviii.— NO.  G3.  59 
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object ;  and,  secondly,  by  collecting  and  conveying  to  the  eye 
a  larger  beam  of  light  than  would  enter  the  naked  organ,  and 
thus  rendering  objects  distinct  and  visible,  which  would  other 
wise  be  indistinct  and  invisible.  Its  essential  parts  are  the 
object-glass,  which  collects  the  beam  of  light  and  forms  an  im 
age  of  the  object,  and  the  eye-glass,  which  is  a  microscope  by 
which  the  image  is  magnified.' 

Pursuing  the  same  course  in  Natural  History,  Dr  Web 
ster  defines  the  most  important  terms  by  a  specification  of  the 
properties  of  the  objects  which  these  terms  designate,  and  the 
less  important,  by  referring  the  several  objects  to  their  respec 
tive  genera.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote  examples.  In 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  Dr  Webster  has  added 
a  great  number  of  words  to  his  vocabulary,  and  has  conform 
ed  his  definitions  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  these 
subjects.  In  these  and  other  departments  of  science,  the  de 
finitions,  he  informs  us,  have  been  submitted  to  professional 
gentlemen,  whose  character  is  a  pledge  for  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  made.  We  would  remark,  however,  that  the 
space  allotted  to  different  articles  in  these  departments,  is  not 
in  every  instance  proportioned  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
their  relative  importance.  Historical  terms  have  been  added, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  this  work,  and  their  definitions  are  in  gen 
eral  given  with  a  fulness,  which  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
a  reference  to  other  works  for  the  true  meaning  of  such  words. 
Where  this  exact  information  in  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge  can  be  given  within  the  space  allowable  in  a  dic 
tionary,  it  is  desirable,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Dr  Webster,  in  the  third  place,  has  aimed  at  a  more  nice 
and  accurate  discrimination  as  to  the  signification  of  the  terms 
defined.  The  leading  and  important  words  are  not  defined  by 
synonymes,  which  serve  only  to  confuse  the  mind,  but  by  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  properties  which  belong  to  the  object 
in  question.  Thus, 

Frugality  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  equivalent  to  c  thrift' 
or  £  parsimony ' ;  by  Webster,  to  be  '  that  careful  management 
of  money  or  goods,  which  expends  nothing  unnecessarily,  and 
applies  what  is  used  to  a  profitable  purpose ;  that  use  in  which 
nothing  is  wasted.  It  is  not  equivalent  to  parsimony,  the-  latter 
being  an  excess  of  frugality  and  a  fault.  Frugality  is  always 
a  virtue.  Nor  is  it  synonymous  with  thrift  in  its  proper  sense ; 
for  thrift  is  the  effect  of  frugality.' 
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Admiration  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  c  wonder,  the  act 
of  admiring  or  wondering.'  By  Webster,  to  be  *  wonder  min 
gled  with  pleasing  emotions,  as  approbation,  esteem,  love,  or 
veneration ;  a  compound  emotion  excited  by  something  novel, 
rare,  great,  or  excellent ;  applied  to  persons  and  their  works. 
It  often  includes  a  slight  degree  of  surprise.  Thus  we  view 
the  solar  system  with  admiration.'' 

Magnanimity  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  '  greatness  of 
mind  ;  bravery,  elevation  of  soul.'  By  Webster,  to  be  '  that 
elevation  or  dignity  of  soul,  which  encounters  danger  and 
trouble  with  tranquillity  and  firmness,  which  raises  the  possses- 
sor  above  revenge,  and  makes  him  delight  in  acts  of  benevo 
lence,  which  makes  him  disdain  injustice  and  meanness,  and 
prompts  him  to  sacrifice  personal  ease,  interest,  and  safety,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  useful  and  noble  objects.' 

Obstinacy  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  '  stubbornness,  con 
tumacy,  pertinacy,  persistency.'  By  Webster,  to  be  '  a  fixed 
ness  in  opinion  or  resolution,  that  cannot  be  shaken  at  all,  or 
not  without  great  difficulty  ;  firm  and  usually  unreasonable  ad 
herence  to  an  opinion,  purpose,  or  system  ;  a  fixedness  that 
will  not  yield  to  persuasion,  argument,  or  other  means.  Ob 
stinacy  may  not  always  convey  the  idea  of  unreasonable  or 
unjustifiable  firmness  ;  as  when  we  say,  soldiers  fight  with  06- 
stinacy.  But  often,  and  perhaps  usually,  the  word  denotes  a 
fixedness  of  resolution,  which  is  not  to  be  vindicated  under  the 
circumstances.' 

Adjournment  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  c  an  assignment  of 
a  day,  or  a  putting  off  till  another  day  ;  delay,  procrastination, 
dismission  to  a  future  time.'  By  Webster,  to  be  '  the  putting 
off  to  another  day  or  time  specified,  or  without  day;  that  is, 
the  closing  of  a  session  of  a  public  or  official  body.'  And  like 
wise,  '  the  time  or  interval  during  which  a  public  body  defers 
business  ;  as,  during  an  adjournment.  But  a  suspension  of 
business  between  the  forming  of  a  house  arid  an  adjournment, 
for  refreshment,  is  called  a  recess.  In  Great  Britain,  the  close 
of  a  session  of  parliament  is  called  a  prorogation  ;  as  the  close 
of  a  parliament  is  a  dissolution.  But  in  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  adjournment  is  now  used  for  an  inter 
mission  of  business,  for  any  indefinite  time ;  as  an  adjourn 
ment  of  parliament  for  six  weeks.' 

Acumen  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be,  in  general,  '  quickness 
of  intellect.'  By  Webster,  to  be  *  a  quickness  of  perception, 
the  faculty  of  nice  discrimination. ,' 
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•Acquire  is  defined  by  Johnson,  '  to  gain  by  one's  own  labor 
or  power  ;  to  obtain  what  is  not  received  from  nature,  or  trans 
mitted  by  inheritance.'  By  Webster,  ;  to  gain  by  any  means, 
something  which  is  in  a  degree  permanent,  or  which  becomes 
vested  or  inherent  in  the  possessor ;  as  to  acquire  a  title,  es 
tate,  learning,  habits,  skill,  dominion,  &tc.  Plants  acquire  a 
green  color  from  the  solar  rays.  A  mere  temporary  posses 
sion  is  not  expressed  by  acquire,  but  by  gain,  obtain,  procure  ; 
as  to  obtain  (not  acquire)  a  book  on  loan.' 

Obtain  is  defined  by  Johnson,  l  to  gain,  to  acquire,  to  pro 
cure.'  To  receive  is  defined  by  him,  '  to  take  or  obtain  any 
thing.'  By  Webster  these  words  are  thus  distinguished,  un 
der  the  word  obtain.  l  This  word  usually  implies  exertion  to 
get  possession,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  receive,  which  may  or 
may  not  imply  exertion.  It  differs  from  acquire,  as  genus  from 
species ;  acquire  being  properly  applied  only  to  things  perma 
nently  possessed  ;  but  obtain  is  applied  both  to  things  of  tem 
porary  and  of  permanent  possession.  Wre  obtain  loans  of 
money  on  application  ;  we  obtain  answers  to  letters  ;  we  obtain 
spirit  from  liquors  by  distillation,  and  salt  by  evaporation.  We 
obtain  by  seeking ;  we  often  receive  without  seeking.  We  ac 
quire  or  obtain  a  good  title  to  lands  by  deed,  or  by  a  judg 
ment  of  court ;  but  we  do  not  acquire  spirit  by  distillation  5 
nor  do  we  acquire  an  answer  to  a  letter  or  an  application.' 

Besides  discriminating  the  signification  of  words  with  greater 
exactness,  Dr  Webster  has  corrected  numerous  errors  into 
which  Dr  Johnson  had  fallen,  through  inadvertency,  or  a 
want  of  accurate  information.  The  following  may  serve  as 
examples  of  a  large  number,  which  we  had  marked  as  belong 
ing  to  this  class. 

Peculation.  Johnson — c  Robbery  of  the  public  ;  theft  of 
public  money.'  Webster—'  The  crime  of  defrauding  the 
public  by  appropriating  to  one's  own  use  the  money  or  goods 
entrusted  to  one's  care  for  management  or  disbursement.' 

Lens.  Johnson — c  A  glass,  spherically  convex  on  both 
sides.'  Lenses  are  not  only  convex,  but  concave,  plano 
convex,  &ic.  The  proper  correction  is  made  by  Webster. 

Lemma.  Johnson — '  A  proposition  assumed.'  Webster 
— '  A  proposition  demonstrated  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
in  the  demonstration  of  some  other  proposition.' 

Coral.  Johnson — *  A  plant  of  a  stony  nature.'  This  is 
corrected  by  Webster. 
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Focus.  Johnson — '  The  place  where  rays  meet  after  re 
fraction.'  Webster—'  after  being  reflected  or  refracted.' 

Flame.  Johnson — '  Light  emitted  from  fire.'  It  is  more 
than  light ;  it  is  4  burning  vapor,'  as  defined  by  Webster. 

Earn.  Johnson — '  To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wages  of 
labor,  or  any  performance.'  But  a  man  may  earn  money, 
who  never  gains  it.  To  earn,  is  '  to  merit  by  service,'  ac 
cording  to  Webster. 

In  the  definitions  of  legal  terms  especially,  Dr  Johnson  has 
fallen  into  many  errors,  which  Dr  Webster's  professional  knowl 
edge  has  enabled  him  to  correct.  Thus  larceny  is  defined  by 
Johnson  to  be  '  a  petty  theft.'  It  is  shown  by  Dr  Webster  to 
be  a  generic  term,  including  all  kinds  of  theft,  and  even  bur 
glary  and  robbery,  and  is  distinguished  by  him  into  various 
classes,  as  petty  and  grand  larceny,  simple  and  mixed  larceny. 

Burglary  and  house-breaking  are  confounded  by  Dr  John 
son.  Burglary  is  defined  by  Dr  Webster  to  be  the  crime  of 
house-breaking,  when  committed  in  the  night. 

Robbefy.  Johnson — '  Theft  perpetrated  by  force  or  \yith 
privacy.'  '.Robbery,'  says  Dr  Webster,  '  differs  from  theft, 
as  it  is  a  violent  felonious  taking  from  the  person  or  presence 
of  another,  whereas  theft  is  a  felonious  taking  of  goods  private 
ly,  &c.  These  words  should  not  be  confounded.' 

That  Dr  Webster  has  added  all  the  proper  senses  of  words 
omitted  by  his  predecessors,  or  corrected  all  their  mistakes, 
is  not  to  be  supposed.  We  had  marked  what  appeared  to  us 
in  some  places  mistakes  of  his  own  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insert  them.  He  observes  very  justly,  that  '  the  defining  part 
of  a  dictionary,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  circle  of  ideas 
embodied  in  the  language  of  a  people,  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  lexicographer  are  only  an  approximation  towards  the  end 
in  view.  No  single  mind  can  enter,  with  perfect  exactness, 
into  all  the  multiplied  distinctions  of  thought  and  action,  among 
a  highly  civilized  people.  For  his  information  on  many  sub 
jects,  the  author  of  a  dictionary  must  rely  on  the  statements  of 
others ;  and  he  is  liable  to  be  misled,  either  by  a  want  of 
accuracy  in  these  statements,  or  by  an  erroneous  conception 
of  their  meaning.'  A  lexicographer  is  therefore  entitled  to 
much  indulgence. 

Many  of  the  authorities  of  Johnson  have  been  properly 
omitted,  and  space  has  been  left  for  new  matter ;  but  we 
have  sometimes  wished  for  an  authority  for  a  new  sense,  where 
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none  is  given.  We  hope  the  author  will  devote  his  attention 
hereafter  to  improving  this  part  of  his  work.  From  his  ex 
tensive  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  standard  authors  of 
English  literature,  he  can  easily  find  authorities  for  insertion, 
where  he  now  has  none ;  authorities,  also,  which  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  some  which  he  now  has ;  and 
may  detect  senses  of  words  which  have  hitherto  escaped  his 
notice.  This  is  mentioned  the  more  particularly,  as  it  is  here 
that  English  lexicography  has  been  quite  as  deficient  as  in 
etymology,  or  in  the  number  of  words.  In  this  department 
the  English  themselves  have  accomplished  little  since  the 
time  of  Johnson ;  which  may  well  excite  surprise,  considering 
the  character  of  the  nation.  Dr  Webster  has  done  much  ;  we 
hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  do  still  more. 

The  next  subject  we  would  notice  is  orthography  ;  which, 
in  our  language,  is  extremely  irregular,  and  has  long  been,  and 
will  probably  long  continue  to  be,  the  opprobrium  of  English 
philology.  The  great  difference  between  our  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  is  an  evil  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  general  diffusion  through 
Europe  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  Accustomed, 
as  we  are  from  childhood,  to  associate  certain  combinations  of 
letters  with  certain  words  as  pronounced,  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
by  time  and  use,  are  so  far  reconciled,  that  the  excessive  dis 
cordance  between  our  written  and  spoken  language  is  not 
perceived.  To  a  foreigner,  however,  who  is  endeavoring  to 
familiarize  himself  with  English,  and  to  one  especially,  who 
has  been  accustomed  in  his  own  speech  to  see  the  spelling  of 
words  settled  by  a  few  general  rules,  our  orthography  appears 
an  inextricable  maze,  and  to  be  characterized  by  the  most 
glaring  absurdities.  '  Si  un  Anglois,'  says  Rousseau,  '  lit  a 
haute  voix,  et  qu'un  etranger  jette  les  yeux  sur  le  livre,  1'etran- 
ger  n'appercoit  aucun  rapport  entre  ce  qu'il  voit  et  ce  qu'il 
entend.  Pourquoi  cela  ?  parce  que,  1'Angleterre  ayant  ete 
successivement  conquise  par  divers  peuples,  les  mots  se  sont 
toujours  ecrits  le  meme,  tandis  que  la  maniere  de  les  pronon- 
cer  a  souvent  change.*  This  appears  to  be  a  just  account  of 
the  fact,  and  a  true  explanation  of  it. 

To  go  back  no  farther  than  the  Norman  conquest,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Saxons  were 

*  Essai  sur  1'Origine  des  Langues,  ch.  vii. 
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odious  to  William  and  his  Norman  followers ;  and  as  a  means 
of  rendering  his  dominion  more  complete  and  lasting,  the  con 
queror  established  the  French  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
of  the  halls  of  justice,  and,  where  the  Latin  was  not  used;  of 
the  schools.  The  native  inhabitants,  however,  adhered  with 
surprising  firmness,  not  to  say  obstinacy,  to  their  mother- 
tongue.  As  the  Norman-French  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  grad 
ually  united,  and  books  began  to  be  published  in  this  new 
dialect,  the  orthography  of  words  was  regulated  partly  by  the 
ear  and  partly  by  authority.  But  in  accommodating  the  spell 
ing  to  the  pronunciation,  the  French  sounds  of  the  letters  were 
sometimes  used,  and  sometimes  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the 
Saxon  alphabet.  In  this  confusion  of  alphabets,  rendered  still 
greater  by  provincialisms,  both  in  language  and  pronunciation, 
our  present  very  irregular,  and  in  many  respects  absurd, 
orthography  originated.  One  object  in  the  early  writers  of 
English  is  abundantly  manifest ;  they  aimed  at  having,  at  least, 
letters  enough  in  their  spelling  ;  and  through  fear,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  omitting  some  which  might  have  claims  to  be  used, 
they  often  foisted  into  their  words  mere  supernumeraries. 
Thus,  after  the  language,  as  to  words  and  construction,  be 
came  in  a  good  measure  fixed,  it  was  greatly  overcharged, 
and  actually  borne  down  under  the  weight  of  its  orthography. 
It  may  be  useful  to  introduce  here  as  specimens,  a  few  words 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Hee,  wee,  doe,  sonne,  farre,  fade, 
conveigh,  moderatour,  kindes,  basenesse,  evill,  easie,  naturatt, 
downe,  &c.  This  is  the  spelling  of  one  of  the  most  correct 
as  well  as  most  elegant  writers  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 

The  excrescences,  which  so  encumber  these  words,  were 
gradually  lopped  off;  so  that  in  the  history  of  Clarendon,  the 
improvements  in  spelling  strike  us  as  great.  This  author  wrote 
most  of  his  words  as  they  are  still  written  ;  but  we  find  per- 
swaded,  suddain,  frolique,  alarum,  &ic. ;  which  orthography, 
in  the  late  edition  of  his  works,  has  been  altered.  He  wrote 
error  without  the  u,  and  scepter,  though  we  find  lustre.  He 
reduced  publicize  to  publick,  &c.  Dryden  was  irregular  in 
his  orthography  ;  but  he  threw  off  some  of  the  lumber  ,of  his 
predecessors,  which,  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  laid  upon 
him  again  by  his  editor,  Malone.  But  there  is  no  advantage 
in  dwelling  longer  on  the  history  of  these  changes. 

As  to  the  variations  in  orthography  proposed  and  adopted 
by  Dr  Webster,  we  shall  say  but  little.  We  see  no  possible 
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use  in  retaining  the  u  in  the  few  words  which  are  still  exten 
sively  written  with  the  termination  our,  as  honour,  favour,  &c. 
If  the  reason  for  retaining  the  u  in  these  words  is,  that  this 
letter  is  in  the  French  words  honneur  and  faveur,  the  u  is 
likewise  in  many  other  French  words,  and  is  dropped  very 
generally  in  the  corresponding  words  in  English ;  as  auteur, 
inferieur,  are  seldom  now  seen  written  in  our  language  authour, 
inferiour.  Besides,  what  use  is  there  in  retaining  the  French 
u  in  words  of  this  class  ?  Or  if  words,  which  come  to  us 
through  the  French,  are  to  be  accommodated  to  French 
orthography,  why  is  it  that  those  who  write  honour,  write  also 
honourable  ?  when  the  French  write  honorable,  wisely  varying 
their  spelling  to  suit  their  pronunciation. 

As  to  retaining  the  letter  k  at  the  end  of  many  words,  where 
it  is  still  often  placed  ;  we  see  no  objection  to  Dr  Webster's 
rule,  to  retain  the  k  in  such  words  only  as  have  sometimes  a 
syllable  added,  beginning  with  e  or  i.  The  reason  here  is 
plain  ;  the  k  preserves  the  pronunciation.  But  why  should 
any  one  write  publick,  when  no  one  writes  publickation  ? 
The  k  in  this  case,  is  necessary  neither  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  nor  as  a  guide  to  its  etymology.  To  take  another 
example  of  a  single  word ;  we  know  of  no  good  reason  for 
writing  connexion  with  an  x  ;  as  it  is  an  anomaly,  which  has 
been  excluded  from  writings  of  the  highest  authority.  Thus 
Gibbon,  and  Fox,  in  his  life  of  James  the  Second,  write  this 
word  analogically,  'connection. 

In  some  other  cases  of  proposed  emendation,  we  are  more 
doubtful.  Dr  Webster,  following  Milton,  prefers  highth  ;  and 
the  translators  of  Niebuhr's  history  of  Rome,  which  was  pub 
lished  in  London  during  the  last  year,  have  the  same  spelling 
of  this  word.  The  same  translators  write  sovran  and  sovranty  ; 
and  Dr  Webster  proposes  suvran,  and  suvranty ;  though  he 
gives  likewise  the  common  orthography  of  these  words.  We 
have  no  space  to  enter  upon  a  full  consideration  of  this  subject. 
No  one  now  doubts  that  the  substitution  of  ai  for  oi  in  many 
cases,  in  French  orthography,  has  been  for  the  advantage  of 
that  language  ;  and  in  Spanish  orthography,  where,  in  com 
parison  with  our  language,  improvement  was  scarcely  needed, 
some  slight  changes  have  been  made  for  the  better.  The 
great  objections  to  changes  in  spelling  lie  in  the  eye  ;  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  the  word  worshipping  with  a  doublejp, 
and  worshiping  appears  strange,  and  perhaps  odious.  But  a  p 
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might  be  here  as  easily  spared  as  an  e  in  kindes,  or  an  I  in 
evillj  and  an  important  analogy  of  the  language  would  be  pre 
served.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  conveigh,  but  to  us  convey 
appears  better  ;  we  write  inveigh,  and  invey  is  displeasing. 
So  entirely  does  this  feeling  depend  on  association,  that  we 
see  no  ground  for  believing,  if  the  chief  anomalies  in  this  part  of 
our  language  were  removed,  that  the  next  generation  would 
not  look  upon  our  present  method  of  spelling  with  the  same 
wonder,  and  the  same  self-congratulation  on  their  relief,  as  we 
now  view  that  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First ; 
and  that  they  would  not  find  as  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  our 
boasted  improvements  in  other  respects,  with  our  abuse  of  the 
alphabet,  as  we  experience  in  conceiving  of  the  accomplish 
ments  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  union  with  the  barbarous 
orthography  of  the  6  Arcadia.'  As  little  inconvenience,  like 
wise,  would  probably  be  then  felt  from  the  change,  as  we  now 
suffer  from  the  changes  of  the  last  two  centuries. 

We  do  not  say  that  we  are  now  ready  for  any  extensive 
alteration  in  our  spelling.  Our  only  object  in  what  we  have 
written  on  this  topic,  is  to  show  that  there  are  great  evils  in 
our  present  system,  and  that  Dr  Webster  is  not  of  course  to 
be  condemned,  because  he  has  ventured  here  to  suggest  what 
he  considers  as  improvements.  That  there  are  difficulties  on 
the  other  side,  and  such  as  are  truly  formidable,  is  not  denied ; 
but  these  we  cannot  now  discuss.  If  we  look  back  a  quarter 
of  a  century  only,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  progress  in  public  opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of 
writers,  in  respect  to  orthography ;  that  the  tendency  is  plainly 
towards  analogy,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  reform  will  be 
achieved.  That  this  may  be  accompanied  with  the  least 
inconvenience,  it  is  important  that  the  object  should  be  often 
and  fully  contemplated,  in  all  its  bearings  ;  arid  especially,  if 
permanency  is  ever  to  be  looked  for,  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  author,  'principles  should  be  substituted  for  the  authority 
of  names.' 

On  the  subject  of  pronunciation  we  shall  not  enter  ;  because 
we  have  already  exceeded  our  intended  limits.  A  separate 
article  would  be  necessary  for  a  proper  discussion  of  that 
topic.  Dr  Webster  maintains,  that  any  attempt  to  indicate 
by  characters  the  exact  sound  of  vowels  in  our  unaccented 
syllables,  is  calculated,  in  most  cases,  to  mislead  the  speaker. 
From  the  rapidity  of  these  sounds,  they  are  to  a  certain  degree 
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indefinite  ;  and  he  who  should  pronounce  the  y  in  duty  precise 
ly  like  e  in  me,  or  the  final  syllable  of  affectionate  like  the  word 
fate,  as  marked  in  most  of  our  dictionaries,  would  be  thought 
affected,  and  would  totally  misconceive  the  exact  sound  in 
tended  by  the  notation.  The  author  prefers,  therefore,  to 
leave  such  sounds  to  be  caught  by  the  ear,  and  conceives  that 
our  pronunciation  has  been  vitiated,  in  many  instances,  by 
too  great  minuteness  in  marking  them. 

In  accentuation  we  have  noticed  comparatively  few  pecul 
iarities  of  our  author.  He  inclines,  with  Johnson,  to  throw  the 
accent  back  towards  the  commencement  of  the  word ;  and 
therefore  favors  the  pronunciation  of  compensate,  demonstrate, 
&c.  as  very  commonly  heard  in  this  country.  Some  altera 
tions  in  this  kind  of  words  of  direct  classical  origin,  we  imagine 
will  not  prevail ;  for  example,  hor'izon,  decollate.  In  various 
instances,  Dr  Webster  gives  both  modes  of  pronouncing,  as  he 
does  of  spelling ;  and  this  plan,  we  think,  should  be  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  in  a  future  edition.  No  two  English  diction 
aries  agree  in  pronunciation.  Dr  Webster  differs  from  them  in 
some  cases,  but  not  perhaps  more  frequently  than  they  do  from 
each  other ;  and  as  to  the  rule  of  usage,  the  diversity  of  pro 
nunciation  in  England  is  greater  than  in  this  country. 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we  would  add  a  few  words  on 
the  English  Grammar  appended  to  the  Introduction  to  the 
dictionary.  This  grammar  is,  with  few  alterations,  the  same 
as  that  first  published  by  the  author  in  the  year  1807.  The 
changes  which  he  introduced  into  the  grammatical  nomencla 
ture,  and  a  few  other  peculiarities,  created  a  strong  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  whole  work  on  its  first  appearance,  and  pre 
vented  its  merits  from  being  generally  known,  and  duly  appre 
ciated.  The  necessity  for  all  the  changes  which  were  made, 
was  not  apparent.  Some  of  the  new  terms  were  thought  to 
require  as  much  explanation  as  those  whose  place  they  had 
taken.  Besides,  most  of  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech  in 
the  old  system,  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
grammar ;  whereas  the  new  names,  in  some  cases,  are  used  in 
other  senses,  which  contributes  nothing  to  perspicuity. 

As  to  the  grammar  in  other  respects,  whoever  will  examine 
it  attentively,  will  find  many  improvements  on  all  those  which 
preceded  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  syntax,  which  con 
tains  numerous  remarks  on  the  idioms  of  the  language,  which 
are  highly  important  and  valuable ;  and  which  are  to  be  found 
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nowhere  else,  except  as  they  have  been  taken  from  this  work. 
In  no  English  grammar  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  there 
so  full  and  clear  an  exhibition  of  the  several  forms  of  the  verb, 
as  in  this,  or  in  such  grammars  as  have  borrowed  from  it. 
But  with  these  general  commendations  of  this  grammar,  as 
exhibiting  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  language  in  the  best 
writers,  and  great  discrimination  in  distinguishing  principles 
which  have  been  too  often  confounded,  we  must  dissent  from 
some  of  the  opinions  which  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
work,  and  which  the  author  has  defended  with  his  accustomed 
ingenuity.  Of  these  we  can  now  notice  one  only. 

In  the  syntax  of  the  grammar,  as  originally  published,  the 
use  of  the  tense  which  the  author  denominates,  and  we  think 
correctly,  the  past-indefinite,  is  objected  to  in  certain  cases,  as 
used  by  our  best  authors.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  may 
now  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  dictionary.  The  use 
of  the  verb  which  is  condemned,  is  that  which  is  exemplified 
in  a  passage  from  the  common  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
Luke  xvi,  31.  '  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead.'  Instead  of  rose,  Dr  Webster  would  say  in  this  place, 
should  rise,  and  this  correction  he  would  carry  through  the 
language.  Now  on  this  we  would  remark,  that  any  impro 
priety  which  may  at  first  appear  in  this  kind  of  construction, 
because  the  past  tense  is  made,  in  this  connexion,  to  express 
what  is  really  future, — and  if  this  is  not  the  point  of  objection, 
we  see  not  what  is, — will  at  once  vanish  on  reflecting,  that  the 
verb  rose,  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  denotes  what  is  past, 
only  in  reference  to  the  verb  will  be  persuaded.  The  past 
tense  rose,  from  its  connexion  with  the  other  verb,  does  in 
fact  the  office  of  a  future ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
language  is  more  definite.  Of  the  two  actions  or  events,  that 
on  the  completion  of  which  the  other  entirely  depends,  is,  by 
this  form  of  the  verb,  more  clearly  and  definitely  marked. 
In  this  respect,  the  verb  rose  corresponds  with  as  much  exact 
ness  as  the  structure  of  our  language  will  admit,  with  the 
original  Greek,  from  which  this  verse  is  translated  ;  the  verb 
there  being  an  aorist,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  verb,  as  rose  does  in  the  English  version.  This  same 
mode  of  expressing  the  future  subjunctive,  is  common  in 
Latin ;  and  indeed  what  is  usually  called  the  future  subjunc 
tive,  is  a  second  future  indicative  ;  or,  according  to  the  better 
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nomenclature  in  this  place  of  Dr  Webster,  a  prior-future. 
All  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mode  in  Latin>  are  used  in 
connexion  with  the  future  of  some  other  verb,  to  express  future 
time  ;  and  a  varied  phraseology  arises  from  this  construction, 
which  often  contributes  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  a  sentence. 
Examples  everywhere  occur  5  an  instance  of  the  pluperfect 
will  illustrate  what  is  intended.  Cicero  says  to  Atticus,  '  Cum 
mihi,  [libros]  per  legem  Cinciam  licere  capere,  Cincius  amicus 
tuus  diceret;  libenter,  dixi,  me  accepturum,  si  attulisset.' 
(Lib.  i.  20.)  Here  attulisset  is  past  only  in  relation  to  acceptu 
rum,  and  as  connected  with  accepturum,  is  future  with  respect 
to  dixi ;  and  may  be  translated,  <  I  said  that  I  would  receive 
the  books,  if  he  should  bring  them;7  or,  according  to  the  form 
condemned  by  Dr  Webster,  <  if  he  brought  them.'  We  have 
remarked,  that  any  tense  of  the  subjunctive  in  Latin,  may  be 
so  used  as  to  express  future  time.  The  verse  in  Luke  above 
quoted,  is  so  translated  by  Castalio,  that  the  verb  correspond 
ing  to  roue  is  in  the  present  tense.  l  Si  Mosem  et  vates  non 
audiunt,  ne  si  quidem  quispiam  ex  mortuis  resurgat,  obtempe- 
rabunt.'  Here  resurgat  is  present  in  respect  to  obtemperabunt, 
and  is  therefore,  in  effect,  future.  We  see  no  objection,  then, 
to  this  construction  of  a  sentence  to  express  a  future  contingent 
event,  on  the  ground  of  any  contrariety  between  the  tenses  of 
the  two  verbs  ;  as  the  whole  is  always  future  in  relation  to  the 
leading  verb  in  the  sentence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us 
philosophically  exact,  and  is  often  convenient  for  the  purpose 
of  varying  a  phrase,  and  saving  the  monotony  of  a  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  auxiliaries. 

This  form  is,  moreover,  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  language.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  that  in  which  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  first  published,  we  will  come  immediately  to  a  few  of  those 
writers  who  have  ever  stood  among  the  first  for  the  purity 
of  their  idiom.  Thus,  Swift. — '  Suppose  I  should  discover 
some  uneasiness  to  find  myself,  I  knew  riot  [Dr  Webster,  £  I 
should  not  know']  how,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  although  I 
were  [Dr  Webster,  '  should  be ']  sure  my  tenants  paid  their  rents 
very  well,  and  that  I  never  spent  half  my  income ;  they  would 
certainly  advise  me  to  turn  off  Mr  Oldfox,  my  receiver,  and 
take  another.'  Examiner. 

Again.  *  If  my  neighbor  and  I  happened  [Dr  Webster, 
t  should  happen  ']  to  have  a  misunderstanding  about  the  delivery 
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of  a  message,  what  could  I  do  less  than  strip  and  discard  the 
rascal,  who  carried  [Dr  Webster,  '  should  carry  ']  it.'  Id. 

Again.  '  Writers  would  quickly  be  reduced  to  a  very  in 
considerable  number,  if  men  were  put  [Ds  Webster,  'should  be 
put ']  upon  making  books,  with  the  fatal  confinement  of  deliv 
ering  nothing  beyond  what  is  to  the  purpose.'  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Mdison.  '  Another  who  came  with  him,  told  me,  by  my 
interpreter,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  service  that  lay 
[Dr  Webster,  '  should  lie ']  in  his  power.'  Spectator,  No.  557. 

Goldsmith.  (  The  course,  then,  I  would  take,  would  be? 
whenever  I  went.  [Dr  Webster,  '  should  go  ']  out,  to  tell  my 
wife  where  I  was  going.'  Citizen  of  the  World.  Lett.  19. 

JWiddleton.  '  He  [Cicero]  could  not  but  foresee,  that  it 
must  needs  be  fatal  to  him,  if  it  passed  [Dr  Webster,  '  should 
pass  ']  to  the  satisfaction  of  Antony  and  Lepidus  ;  for  he  had 
several  times  declared,  that  he  expected  the  last  severity  from 
them,  if  ever  they  got  [Dr  Webster,  l  should  get ']  the  better.' 
Life  of  Cicero ,  Sect.  xi. 

Gibbon.  c  But  he  [the  Roman  Pontiff]  was  astonished  at 
the  reply  of  the  Khan,  that  the  sons  of  god  and  of  Zingis  were 
invested  with  a  divine  power  to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  nations ; 
and  that  the  pope  would  be  involved  in  the  universal  destruc 
tion,  unless  he  visited  [Dr  Webster,  { should  visit ']  in  person, 
and  as  a  suppliant,  the  royal  horde.'  Hist.  Ch.  64. 

The  relation  of  the  past  tense  to  the  future  in  each  of 
these  examples  is  obviously  explicable  on  the  principle  above 
stated  ;  and  the  phraseology  would  be  injured,  as  appears  to 
us,  by  any  change.  This  form  of  the  verb  is  often  to  be  met 
with,  especially  in  Swift,  Addison,  and  Middleton,  who  are 
among  the  most  absolutely  English  of  all  English  writers  ;  and 
to  discard  it,  would  be,  as  we  think,  to  condemn  one  of  the 
very  common,  most  exact,  and  best  established  idioms  of  the 
language.  Still,  as  has  been  already  said,  we  consider  Dr 
Webster's  account  of  the  verb,  as  a  whole,  much  the  best  that 
has  been  published  ;  but  a  complete'  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  this  part  of  speech,  especially  in  the  influence  of  the  tenses 
upon  each  other  in  modifying  their  application,  seems  to  be 
still  a  desideratum  in  English  grammar.* 

*  The  most  clear  and  methodical  exhibition  of  the  Latin  verb  in 
its  modes  and  tenses,  and  particularly  in  the  connexion  and  succes 
sion  of  the  tenses,  is  contained  in  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  an  edition 
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There  are  several  other  topics  that  we  intended  to  dis 
cuss,  which  must  now  be  passed  by,  and  some  of  those  which 
we  have  selected  for  consideration,  have  been  treated  perhaps 
more  cursorily  than  their  importance  demands,  or  than  is  neces 
sary  to  convey  distinctly  our  own  views  and  impressions.  A 
few  remarks  only  will  be  added. 

The  appearance  of  this  dictionary,  considering  the  circum 
stances  under  which  it  was  begun,  the  amount  of  time  and  la 
bor  bestowed  upon  its  composition,  and  the  value  of  the  im 
provements  actually  made,  is  an  event  upon  which  we  may 
well  congratulate  the  public.  The  proper  effect  of  the  author's 
labors  in  the  cause  of  the  language  of  his  country,  will  not  fail, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  produced.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  better 
understanding  of  authors,  who  will  ever  be  the  boast  of  the 
English  tongue ;  it  will  be  seen  in  the  more  correct  use  of 
words,  in  the  check  which  will  be  put  on  useless  innovations, 
in  the  clearer  distinction  generally  marked  between  new  words 
which  are  necessary,  and  those  which  are  merely  the  offspring 
of  caprice,  and  we  will  add,  in  the  increased  respect,  as  we  hope, 
with  which  the  author  will  be  viewed,  for  his  talents,  learning, 
and  persevering  industry.  If  we  have  ventured  to  differ  in 
some  particulars  from  this  veteran  philologist,  it  is  because  a 
frank  exposition  of  our  opinion  is  due  to  our  readers  ;  and  in 
discriminate  praise,  no  doubt,  is  as  little  expected  or  wished 
for  by  him,  as  it  is  alien  from  our  habits.  Our  criticisms  on 
this  work  do  not  affect  its  substantial  merits ;  these  are  mani 
fest,  and  in  despite  of  all  attempts  to  conceal  or  decry  them, 
they  will  be  ultimately  seen  and  acknowledged  in  their  real 
number  and  value.  One  proof  that  this  dictionary  contains 
improvements,  will  probably  soon  be  furnished  in  the  use  that 
will  be  made  of  it  in  compiling  others.  The  author  must  pre 
pare  himself,  if  he  is  ever  so  greedy  of  praise,  to  be  compli 
mented  in  this  way  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  No  new  Eng 
lish  dictionary  will  hereafter  serve,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
for  popular  use,  which  does  not  contain  many  of  the  additions 
and  corrections  of  this. 

In  this  bustling  and  calculating  age,  when  the  value  of  all 
exertions  is  very  near  being  measured  by  a  standard  of  com- 

of  which,  in  this  country,  has  been  just  announced.  What  Zumpt's 
Grammar  is  in  Latin,  Rost's  Grammar,  in  many  respects,  is  in 
Greek. 
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mercial  loss  and  gain,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  those,  who 
will  attach  very  little  importance  to  some  of  the  author's  in 
vestigations.  Why  should  we  disturb  ourselves,  they  will  say, 
about  the  questions,  whether  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  languages 
are  radically  the  same, — whether  traces  of  Persian  words  may 
be  found  in  English, — whether  the  Hebrew  roots  were  at  first 
biliteral,  and  whether  our  word  twit  is  a  compound.  Such  in 
quiries,  it  will  be  urged,  are  too  remote  in  their  object,  lead  us 
too  far  back  into  antiquity,  and  have  too  little  connexion  with 
what  is  visible  and  tangible.  Supposing  all  these  points  satis 
factorily  settled, — how  will  they  aid  us  in  judging  of  the  effects 
of  the  new  tariff,  the  state  of  our  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  interests,  or  the  defects  of  the  banking  system, 
or  how  will  they  guide  us  to  new  methods  of  applying  the  force 
of  steam  ?  We  have  no  time  to  argue  with  men  of  this  class ; 
but  to  another  description  of  our  readers,  who  may  themselves 
be  occupied  in  other  departments  of  literature  and  science, 
and  may  be  disposed  to  ask  questions  like  those  above,  we 
would  say, — This  case  is  not  peculiar ;  the  astronomer  spends 
years  in  gazing  at  nebula  in  the  heavens,  or  in  calculating 
some  new  secular  equation  of  a  few  seconds'  amount ;  the 
botanist  traverses  continents  to  find  new  species  of  plants,  and 
the  geologist  is  digging  the  earth,  hoping,  perhaps,  to  find  the 
bones  of  some  extinct  species  of  megatheria  or  palaotheria  ;  or 
he  is  hunting  for  some  proof  of  changes  in  the  chaotic  ocean,  so 
distant  in  time,  that  in  comparison  with  the  space  which  has  in 
tervened,  all  known  history  is  brought  within  a  few  years,  and  the 
first  Celts  and  Goths,  who  wandered  into  Europe  from  the  high 
plains  of  middle  Asia,  seem  almost  our  cotemporaries.  In  all 
the  great  divisions  of  human  knowledge,  those  who  are  extend 
ing  its  boundaries  are  led  to  similar  inquiries.  We  consider 
all  of  them  important ;  and  when  topics  like  these  shall  cease 
to  interest,  to  enkindle  zeal,  and  to  incite  to  labor  and  study, 
no  further  proof  will  be  wanting,  that  the  human  mind  is  slum 
bering  at  its  post,  and  that  ignorance  is  fast  regaining  its  em 
pire.  We  hope  the  author  will  go  forward  to  improve  his 
work ;  and  he  need  not  fear,  that  his  labors  will  not  finally  be 
judged  to  have  been  practical,  useful,  and  patriotic. 

Whether  this  work  will  at  once  receive  its  due  meed  of 
praise,  we  will  not  venture  to  predict.  l  There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,'  and,  emphatically,  of  authors ;  the  times  and 
quantity  of  which  have  never  been  reduced  to  exact  calcula- 
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tion.  The  Rambler,  in  his  second  number,  has  enumerated 
various  causes,  why  literary  merit  may  pass  without  notice,  and 
adds,  what  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  author  of  a  diction 
ary  ;  that  '  the  learned  are  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion  early, 
lest  they  should  put  their  reputation  in  hazard  ;  the  ignorant 
always  imagine  themselves  giving  some  proof  of  delicacy,  when 
they  refuse  to  be  pleased  ;  and  he  that  finds  his  way  to  repu 
tation  through  all  these  obstructions;  must  acknowledge  that  he 
is  indebted  to  other  causes  besides  his  industry,  his  learning, 
or  his  wit.' 


ART.  X. — 1.  The  M  antic  Souvenir,  a  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Offering.  1829.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea,  & 
Carey. 

2.  The  Token,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present.  Edited 
by  N.  P.  Willis.     Boston.     1829.     S.  G.  Goodrich. 

3.  The  Talisman,  for  MDCCCXXIX.    New  York.     E.  Bliss. 
WE  may  seem  to  have  a  somewhat  less  grave  task  in  hand 

than  common,  in  taking  cognizance  of  the  claims  of  these  pic 
tured  duodecimos.  But  we  have  never  been  wont  to  estimate 
literature  by  the  quantity,  or  to  appraise  the  productions  of  in 
tellect  by  the  space  which  they  occupy  on  paper.  Nor  yet 
have  we  ever  found,  in  the  natural  history  of  books,  that  in 
these,  as  in  the  feathered  tribes,  sweetness  of  song  is  never 
combined  with  brilliancy  of  plumage.  These  volumes  are  in 
deed  small  in  size  and  beautiful  in  binding,  lettered  in  gold 
and  full  of  plates,  but  not  therefore  the  less  will  we  acknowl 
edge  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  their  literary  contents. 
Not  every  book  that  is  biggest  must  needs  be  best,  nor  do 
most  words  always  convey  most  information.  Ji  little  jire  is 
letter  than  much  wood.  One  stirring  thought,  one  strong  con 
ception,  one  sound  and  useful  maxim, — and  it  may  as  well  be 
conveyed  in  the  three  words  of  a  simple  sentence,  as  hidden 
in  the  chaff  of  a  folio, — is  more  deserving  of  the  praise,  and  will 
better  repay  the  consideration  of  the  world,  than  c  an  infinite 
deal  of  nothing.'  And  as  to  engravings  and  pictures  and  all 
the  embellishments  of  a  fair  outside,  they  can  do  little  harm  ; 
but  when  employed  in  adorning  innocence  or  illustrating  truth, 
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may  do  much  good.  f  Where  there  is  virtue,  these  are  more 
virtuous.'  Literature  is  not,  now-a-days,  so  much  the  idol  of 
enthusiasm,  that  she  needs  to  be  clothed  in  a  grave  and  austere 
habit.  In  the  most  fascinating  attire,  her  disciples  may  well- 
nigh  be  counted. 

In  looking,  then,  at  these  little  volumes,  we  would  first  hail 
with  pleasure  that  enactment  of  modern  taste,  which  has  con 
verted  the  symbols  of  love  and  friendship  and  remembrance 
from  pencil-cases,  pocket-books,  and  pen-knives,  '  the  works 
of  men's  hands,5  into  something  more  worthy  of  intellectual 
and  moral  beings.  There  is  little  enough  of  real  fellowship 
and  true  sympathy  in  this  world  of  self,  and  it  seems  like 
taking  away  even  that  which  we  have,  to  make  us  depend  for 
their  expression  on  the  artificial  and  heartless  creations  of  mere 
mechanism.  The  attachments  of  society  are  too  apt  to  be 
matters  of  caprice  or  accident,  of  convenience  or  policy,  to  be 
of  long  duration.  They  need  the  strong  cement  of  reason  to 
secure  their  uncertain  continuance  and  fasten  their  slippery 
hold.  c  The  amity  which  Wisdom  knits  not,5  says  Nature's 
best  interpreter,  *  Folly  will  easily  untie.5  We  are  glad  then 
to  see  anything,  which  only  looks  like  bringing  in  this  neces 
sary  aid  to  that  which,  in  its  purity  and  strength,  is  the  very 
joy  and  poetry  of  life.  We  would  have  Genius  make  ready 
his  richest  gifts  and  Virtue  her  purest  sacrifice,  as  offerings  for 
the  altar  of  Friendship,  that  haply,  not  only  the  hearts  of  her 
sincere  votaries  may  be  confirmed  in  their  peace,  but  those  of 
the  cold  and  indifferent  lookers-on  may  be  purified  and  set 
right.  Words,  and  thoughts,  and  pictures  embodying  thoughts, 
seem  more  proper  and  trust-worthy  expressions  of  rational  af 
fection,  and  love  coming  from  the  soul.  They  speak  to  the 
understanding,  and  not  to  the  senses  only  ;  with  the  eloquence 
of  the  heart,  and  not  the  mere  cunning  of  the  hands. 

We  cannot  indeed  say  that  there  is  less  of  mechanical  skill 
and  the  nicety  of  art  in  these,  than  in  the  old  materials  of 
friendly  interchange.  But  here  genius  and  reason  unite  with 
and  sanctify  the  art,  and  each  borrows  a  grace  and  a  beauty 
of  the  other.  The  difference  is  like  that  between  paper  and 
coin  as  the  circulating  medium  of  commerce.  In  the  one,  the 
value  is  wholly  artificial ;  in  the  other,  art  is  employed  only  to 
adorn  and  designate  its  intrinsic  worth. 

We  are  far  from  intending,  by  these  remarks,  that  the  sin 
cerity  of  friendship  is  to  be  tried  by  the  quality  or  the 
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cost  of  a  New  Year's  gift.  As  well  might  we  measure  a 
man's  grief  by  the  width  of  his  crape,  or  his  piety  by  the 
length  of  his  prayer.  We  disclaim,  too,  any  reverence  for 
those  ancient  superstitions  that  amulets  can  keep,  or  knives  cut 
love.  A  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  an  honest  counsel,  an  open 
trust,  a  free  communication,  is,  any  time,  to  our  mind,  better 
evidence  of  real  regard,  than  all  the  love-tokens  or  keep-sakes 
which  art  could  devise  or  wealth  can  purchase.  But  foras 
much  as  it  is  a  popular  and  innocent  custom,  for  those  who 
are  near  or  dear  to  each  other,  to  interchange,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  a  new  year,  some  token  that  their  love  has  not  died 
with  the  old — a  kind  of  renewal  of  the  bond  of  affection — we 
would  have  such  a  token,  as  much  as  may  be,  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  If  possible,  it  should  be,  in  itself,  an  image  and  a 
type  of  the  beauty  and  purity  of  that  spirit,  which  is  supposed 
to  influence  the  giver.  We  say  supposed,  for  it  cannot  be  de 
nied  that  many  of  these  slight  tokens  of  regard  are  mere  gifts 
of  ceremony  or  compliment,  to  atone  for  some  past  neglect  or 
secure  some  future  favor.  But  still  we  would  have  them  sig 
nify  what  friendship  ought  to  be,  not  what  it  is  ;  or  rather  what 
friendship  really  is,  and  not  what  the  world  too  often  make  it. 
Though  secretly  on  our  guard,  we  would  never  acknowledge 
any  such  thing  as  an  interested  attachment  or  a  politic  love. 
We  would  learn  to  shudder  at  the  idea  of  a  false  friend  or  a 
hollow  heart.  Haply,  by  not  acknowledging,  we  may  prevent 
their  existence  ;  as  an  unreserved  confidence  will  sometimes 
ensure  faithfulness.  These  little  volumes,  then,  breathing  with 
the  eloquence  of  pure  thoughts,  with  the  music  of  a  rich  and 
chastened  fancy,  and  adorned  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  most 
refined  arts,  seem  a  faint,  but  not  untrue,  expression  of  real  in 
tellectual  friendship. 

But  we  turn  from  these  somewhat  extraneous  considerations 
to  those  more  nearly  connected  with  the  works  before  us,  and 
more  appropriate  to  our  character  as  literary  reviewers.  And 
here  we  are  not  inclined,  nor,  if  we  were,  would  we  indulge  the 
inclination,  to  clamber  to  the  dizzy  top  of  prophecy,  and  point 
to  these  and  the  other  little  golden  specks,  which  are  just  glim 
mering  above  the  dim  horizon,  as  the  twilight  dawn  of  Ameri 
can  literature.  Still  less  are  we  disposed  to  get  us  up  upon 
the  mount  of  retrospect,  and  counting  over,  as  we  too  easily 
could,  the  scant  and  thinly  scattered  productions  of  our  past 
years,  to  add  these  as  fresh  specimens  of  a  vain  and  vaunting 
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littleness.  Both  these  operations  have  often  enough  been  per 
formed.  Often  enough  has  the  latter  brought  down  upon  us 
a  ridicule,  whose  justice  ourselves  could  hardly  gainsay  ;  and 
too  often  has  the  former  only  served  to  cheat  us  into  so  self- 
satisfied  and  sleepy  an  assurance,  that  our  literature  must  of 
mere  necessity  become  as  perfect  as  our  liberty,  that  we  have 
almost  forgotten  to  use  any  exertions  to  make  it  so.  As  if  a 
few  more  revolutions  of  the  globe  were  going  to  roll  in  upon 
us  these  treasures  of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  if  a  ripe  and 
abundant  harvest  were  about  to  spring  spontaneously  up  to 
feast  our  lazy  admiration  !  We  scorn  to  use  those  blest  en 
dowments  of  memory  and  imagination  to  so  miserable  and 
mischievous  an  end.  We  would  simply  remark,  and  that 
without  fear  of  having  it  cast  in  our  teeth,  that  these  little 
works,  made  up  of  short  articles  of  poetry  and  prose,  seem  es 
pecially  suited  to  the  instant  genius  of  our  land.  The  body  of 
our  writers  are  yet  young.  Few  of  them  have  acquired  ex 
perience  and  strength  enough  to  venture  alone  into  the  world. 
Here  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  pleasant  field  for  them  to  exercise 
together,  to  prove  their  powers  and  prepare  them  for  future 
and  nobler  exertions.  Not  that  we  would  allow  our  young 
men  to  devote  their  time  or  talents  exclusively,  or  even  in  any 
considerable  degree,  to  works  like  these.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  ready  enough  to  confess  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  of  our  land  and  time,  and  that  which  augurs  illest  for 
the  success  of  our  literature,  that  our  scholars  are  permitted  so 
soon  to  steal  out  of  their  closets,  to  throw  by  their  books,  and 
attempt  to  teach  others,  who  themselves  need  instruction. 
And  were  the  tendency  of  these  literary  toys  to  encourage  so 
pernicious  a  course,  beautiful  as  they  are,  we  would  condemn 
them.  It  is  not  only  in  'the  lines  of  a  good  judge  '  that  the 
maxim  should  be  written,  '  He  should  continue  the  studying  of 
his  books,  and  not  spend  upon  the  old  stock.'  No  one  can 
expect  ever  to  be  rich  in  wisdom  and  in  good  learning,  whose 
expenditure  is  exceeding,  or  equalling,  or  coming  nigh  to  equal 
his  income.  But  the  short  articles  of  which  these  volumes  are 
composed,  appear  to  us  to  require  just  enough  of  the  time  and 
labor  of  our  scholars  to  keep  their  pens  ready  and  their  ink 
from  growing  thick,  to  give  their  reason  a  breathing-time  and 
let  their  fancy  sport  its  wings.  They  serve  as  a  kind  of  sam 
pler,  on  which  they  may  practise  those  niceties  and  beauties  of 
expression,  hereafter  to  be  worked  in  upon  more  enduring  ma- 
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terials ;  or,  to  use  a  more  dignified  figure,  they  answer  as  the 
cartoons  of  the  Italian  artists,  on  which  may  be  figured  in 
small  those  creations  of  fancy  and  devices  of  thought,  which 
may  afterwards  be  applied  to  the  more  matured  and  nobler 
fresco.  Our  poets,  too,  (as  indeed  may  be  said  of  almost  all 
poets  of  the  present  day,)  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
short  pieces,  or  at  least  a  peculiar  inaptitude  for  long  ones. 
Whether  it  be  want  of  power,  or  want  of  confidence,  or  want  of 
desire  for  a  longer  flight,  they  venture  but  a  little  way  at  a  time. 
But  their  productions,  though  destitute  of  the  fulness  and  strength 
of  larger  proportions,  have  much  beauty,  and  will  merit  an  ex 
emption  from  the  common  doom  of  fugitive  verses.  The  fair 
pages  of  a  Souvenir  or  a  Forget-me-not  seem  a  pleasant  and 
not  inapt  habitation  for  these  bantlings  of  the  Muse. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit,  in  this  connexion,  the  vast  improve 
ment  which  these  annual  publications  are  helping  to  produce  in 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  connected  with  book-making. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  neatness,  the  accuracy,  the  strength, 
the  beauty,  in  all  its  features,  of  one  of  these  volumes,  with  the 
loose,  misshapen,  sorry  tomes,  which  were  issued,  perhaps 
from  the  same  shops,  not  a  score  of  years  ago  ;  let  him  look 
at  the  engravings,  some  of  them  illustrating  the  fairest  or 
grandest  portions  of  our  own  scenery,  and  others  copying  the 
designs  of  our  own  painters,  and  compare  them  with  the  som 
bre  wood-cuts  which  were  at  great  expense  imported  for  us 
not  a  half' century  back,  and  he  will  no  longer  doubt  that  not 
less  to  the  luxuries  of  literature  than  to  those  of  fashion  or 
of  folly,  may  the  arts  look  for  encouragement. 

Again,  there  is  much  of  curious  anecdote  and  romantic  tra 
dition  connected  with  the  early  situation  of  our  land,  the  man 
ners  and  superstition  of  the  natives,  the  enthusiasm  and  suf 
ferings  of  the  settlers,  which  could  hardly  be  spun  out  or 
woven  into  a  history,  but  which  ought  to  be  embalmed  in  the 
fondest  efforts  of  our  song  and  story.  No  inch  of  ground  is 
without  its  peculiar  association,  its  appropriate  legend  ;  and  it 
seems  hardly  more  than  filial  duty,  no  more  than  filial  affec 
tion,  to  gather  and  garner  up  these  little  mementos  of  our  fa 
thers'  joys  and  trials,  before  time  shall  have  marked  them  as 
alms  for  oblivion.  What  seems  more  fitting  for  the  pledge  of 
alliance  and  amity  among  the  children,  than  the  stories  of  the 
fathers,  by  whose  toils  and  struggles  our  lots  have  been  cast 
together  in  a  world  of  so  much  happiness  and  comfort  ?  The 
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idea  of  making  these  seemingly  frail  and  ephemeral  works  the 
place  of  safe-keeping  for  anything  so  precious,  may  seem  but 
poor  philosophy  ;  and  we  confess  that  we  scarce  could  single 
out  from  the  whole  mass  of  literary  rubbish  a  more  exact  em 
blem  of  that  dread  wallet  at  the  back  of  Time,  than  the  com 
mon  run  of  periodical  publications.  '  Trudit  alius  alium,'  one 
pushes  the  other  out  of  notice  and  of  remembrance.  But  not 
so  with  these.  The  pledge  of  affection,  the  offering  of  friend 
ship,  though  they  may  '  wax  poor '  and  be  returned  '  when 
givers  prove  unkind,'  are  rarely  thrown  away  or  lost.  Besides, 
the  deposit  will  lend  its  own  sacredness  to  that  which  contains 
it,  as  the  worship  sanctifies  the  temple,  and  each  will  ensure 
the  preservation  of  the  other.  Nor  are  we  without  examples 
of  tradition  handed  down  incorrupt,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  by  works  even  less  enduring  in  their  nature  than  these. 
Thus  the  language  and  ceremonies  of  feudal  homage  were  pre 
served  with  the  greatest  exactness  in  one  of  the  ancient  juve 
nile  games,  called  '  basilinda  '  or  '  the  king  I  am,'  the  counter 
part,  perhaps,  of  our  '  royal  game  of  goose,'  or  some  other  of 
our  royal  pastimes.  And  to  mention  a  still  higher  example, 
we  have  decisive  confirmation  as  to  the  much  disputed  right 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  throne,  from  a  bit  of  '  barba 
rous  needle-work,'  found  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  repre 
senting  the  mission  of  Harold  by  king  Edward,  supposed  to 
have  been  wrought  for  diversion  by  the  queen  and  ladies  of 
the  court.  This  last  consideration  is  rather  intended  as  a  sug 
gestion  for  the  future  than  as  a  comment  on  the  past  Annuals, 
Indeed,  we  know  of  nothing  in  their  whole  execution,  which  so 
readily  suggests  itself  as  matter  of  fault-finding  to  the  Ameri 
can  reader,  as  the  want  of  patriotism  and  native  incident.  In 
the  hope  that  it  is  a  fault  which  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to 
be  amended,  we  pass  to  a  short  but  nearer  examination  of  their 
respective  merits. 

And  here  we  cannot  attempt  an  elaborate  criticism  even  of 
those  few  volumes  whose  titles  are  before  us.  Their  nature 
and  our  space  alike  forbid  it.  Were  we  only  to  make  out  a 
fair  catalogue  of  all  the  articles  of  which  they  are  severally 
composed,  and  affix  to  each,  in  briefest  phrase,  the  opinion  we 
formed  of  it  when  read,  as  good,  bad,  pretty,  stuff,  we  fear  not 
a  few  would  have  to  lie  over,  for  this  scant  notice,  until  the 
spare  pages  of  another  number  should  afford  room.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  not  disposed  to  deal  out  an  indefinite  and 
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sweeping  praise  to  works  which,  though  small,  are  so  various 
in  their  features.  Nor,  further,  can  we,  as  in  reviewing  com 
mon  books,  transcribe  select  portions  of  each,  to  serve  as  sam 
ples  of  the  whole.  For,  besides  that  the  newspapers  have  al 
ready  anticipated  us  in  this  rather  dubious  compliment,  it  would 
obviously  be  unfair  where  the  works  are,  professedly,  not  ho 
mogeneous.  The  truth  is,  their  web,  like  that  of  life,  is  '  of  a 
mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together.'  To  examine  its  indi 
vidual  threads,  were  like  criticising  the  hues  of  an  opal  or  the 
colors  of  a  rainbow.  For  justice'  sake,  as  well  as  our  own, 
therefore,  we  shall  content  us  with  describing,  rather  than  re 
viewing  them. 

1.  And,  first, (  The  Atlantic  Souvenir,5  published  at  Philadel 
phia,   by  those   enterprising  patrons  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
Messrs  Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey.     This  work,  having,  four  years 
ago,  appeared,  '  sola  atque  unica,'  may  claim  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  genuine  Annuals  in  our  country.     The  pre 
sent  number  evinces  the  improvement  which   age  and  experi 
ence  might  be   expected   to   bring   along  with  them.     In  the 
list  of  contributors,  we  find  many  of  our  most  popular  writers,  and 
many  who,  hitherto  unheard  of,  give  here  good  promise  to  be 
come  so.     Some,  too,  there  are,  who,  though  withholding  their 
names,  have  by  no  means  left  us  without  excuse  for  remembering 
them.  l  The  Catholic '  and '  The  Methodist's  Story  '  have  an  air 
of  moral  purity  and  beauty  about  them,  which  merit  special  com 
mendation.     Much  as  we  would  like  to  boast  of  this  work,  as 
the  effort  of  a   genius  purely  American,  we  cannot  bring  our 
heart  to  find  fault  with  the  few  but  beautiful  strains  which  have 
been  loaned  to  its  melody  by  one  of  the  richest  lyres  of  our 
mother-land.     The  poetry  of  Mrs  Hemans  will  never  need  an 
apology  with  us,  wherever  it  is  inserted. 

2.  ''The  Token,'  edited  by  Mr  N.  P.  Willis   and  published 
by  Mr  S.  G.  Goodrich,  in  our  own  Boston.     The  improve 
ment  in  this  work  since  its  first  appearance,  only  the  last  year, 
is  scarce  within   measure.     We  then  almost  trembled  for  the 
reputation  of  c  the  fair  city.'     But  the  present  number  we  es 
teem,  as  able  to  stand   a  strict  comparison,  side  by  side,  with 
its  twin  from  Philadelphia.     Indeed,  in   comparing  their  lite 
rary  contents,  we  shall  find  that  the   same  pens  have  written 
the  larger  portion  of  both.    We    are    glad  to  see  this  free  in 
terchange  of  labor  among  writers  from  different  quarters  of  our 
land.     We  are  glad  to  see  those,  who,  by  their  genius  or  their 
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eloquence,  may  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  popular  mind, 
wreathing  together  these  garlands  of  love.  A  common  litera 
ture  is  not  among  the  least  safeguards  of  our  confederacy,  and 
it  is  one  which  sectional  prejudice  should  never  be  allowed  to 
break  through  or  corrupt.  Who  knows  but  these  little  tokens  of 
individual  amity,  by  keeping  alive  a  generous  sympathy  and  free 
cooperation  among  our  literary  men,  may  form  the  first  link 
in  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  our  national  union  ?  But  to 
return  ;  the  contributions  of  the  editor  are,  as  always,  pleasing; 
though  we  are,  at  times,  tempted  to  wish,  for  their  own  dura 
tion,  that  they  bore  deeper  marks  of  classical  study  and  sober 
thought.  His  (  Unwritten  Philosophy,'  in  « The  Legendary,' 
which,  though  not  poetry,  is  thought  to  be  his  best  perform 
ance,  contains  some  useful  maxims,  and  we  could  wish  that 
he  would  more  '  reck  his  own  rede.' 

3.  '  The  Talisman,'  published  at  New  York,  and  purport 
ing  to  be  written  by  one  Francis  Herbert,  a  gentleman,  who, 
we  believe,  is  only  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the 
first  number  of  the  same  work,  last  year.  We  have  no  desire 
to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  one  who  has  done  so  well,  and 
tried  so  ingeniously  to  conceal  himself.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
curb  our  curiosity  to  silence  about  one  who  seems  so  perfectly 
to  unite  in  himself  all  the  peculiarities  and  all  the  beauties  of 
Bryant,  of  Halleck,  and  of  Verplanck,  in  conjunction  with 
other  features,  which,  though  hitherto  in  the  mask,  are  scarce 
ly  less  known  to  fame.  It  must  surely  be  the  world's  mercy 
and  not  his  insignificance,  if  such  an  one  be  not  speedily  drawn 
into  light  and  '  resolved  into  his  component  parts.'  The  book 
has  too  many  of  those 

'  Rich,  racy  passages,  where  we 
The  soil  from  which  they  sprung,  taste,  touch,  and  see,' 

for  its  author  to  be  left  long  in  darkness.  But  one  actual  er 
ror  struck  us  in  its  perusal,  and  that  in  the  notes  to  the  first 
story.  In  that  *  well-known  scene  and  oft-quoted  passage ' 
from  Shakspeare,  we  would  remind  Mr  Herbert  that  it  is  not 
(  great '  but  '  imperious ' — 

*  Imperious  Csesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.' 

Perhaps  '  'twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so; '  at 
any  rate,  it  is  saying  much  for  the  text,  when  we  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  notes  for  matter  of  fault-finding.  He  may  well 
be  counted  strong,  who  is  vulnerable  only  in  the  heel.  But  we 
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never  had  any  patience  with  a  misquotation  from  Hamlet.  It 
was  in  reading  this  Annual  that  we  especially  remarked  that 
want  of  patriotic  incident,  which  we  have  before  alluded  to, 
and  which  indeed  the  author  himself  acknowledges.  It  seem 
ed  the  more  surprising  in  this  work  when  we  considered  the 
locality  of  its  birth-place.  The  majestic  Hudson  and  its 
*  brave,  o'erhanging '  highlands  have  not  deserved  such  neglect 
of  their  own  sons. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  three  most  noted  of  these  little 
works,  from  three  of  our  great  Atlantic  cities,  it  might  ap 
pear  less  invidious  to  stop  short,  than  to  attempt  a  selection 
from  that  numberless  mass  of  others,  which,  coming  from  all 
quarters  of  our  country,  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim,  if  any, 
upon  our  notice.  But,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  a  little 
local  favoritism,  we  shall  not  deny  ourselves  a  hasty  glance  at 
<  The  Offering,'  published  at  Cambridge,  whose  benevolent 
and  beautiful  object  ought  alone  to  ensure  its  exemption  from 
the  undistinguished  doom  of  those  l  multi  praBterea  quos  fama 
obscura  recondit.'  Its  execution  and  embellishments  are  in 
themselves  neat ;  and  when  compared  with  those  which  we 
have  mentioned  before,  may  appeal  without  fear  to  the  consid 
eration  that  the  whole  work  was  unthought  of  till  within  two 
months  of  its  appearance.  Its  literary  contents  need  no  such 
apology.  Many  of  them  would  have  done  credit  to  a  longer 
forethought.  Coming  to  us,  as  it  does,  in  the  blended  beauty 
of  charity  and  friendship,  it  may  claim  yet  a  further  hold  upon 
our  regard  as  being  the  fruit  of  classic  ground.  Issuing  from 
the  very  atmosphere  of  learning,  it  has  imbibed  much  of  the 
purity  and  strength,  without  any  of  the  starch  propriety  of  scho 
lastic  lore.  There  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  strictly  moral, 
but  many  things  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  '  what 
they  prove.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  these  little  works  as  exerting  a 
very  favorable  influence  on  the  arts  and  literature  of  our  coun 
try.  And,  in  this  regard,  they  admit  of  no  comparison  with 
the  works  of  the  same  kind  in  our  mother-country  ;  which 
otherwise,  with  their  proud  array  of  titles  and  guineas,  we 
should  fear  to  mention  on  the  same  page  with  our  own.  The 
difference  is  wide.  Theirs  are  the  application  of  arts  and  lit 
erature  which  were  long  ago  in  perfection ;  ours  are  the  sub 
jects  of  a  practice  which  we  hope  will  make  perfect.  Theirs 
are  the  fruits  of  a  harvest  which  has  been  long  ripe  ;  ours  are 
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the  blossoms  of  a  harvest  to  come.  Here  we  see  only  the 
young  and  inexperienced  proving  their  uncertain  powers,  and 
trying  their  scarce  fledged  wings ;  there  we  behold  the  sage 
stooping  to  sport — the  lion  playing  with  his  strength. 


ART.  XI. — 1.   The  Franklin  Primer,  or  Lessons  in  Spelling 
and  Reading  ;  adapted  to  the  Understanding  of  Children. 

2.  The  Improved  Reader;    intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the 
Franklin  Primer. 

3.  The  General   Class  Book ;    or  Interesting  Lessons,  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  fyc.  ;  intended  as  the  Third  Book  in  a 
Course  of  Reading,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

4.  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Instruction,  or  the  Nurture 
of  Young  JVLinds. 

Greenfield,  Mass.     1828-9. 

EDUCATION,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  from  the  earliest  periods ;  from  those 
rigorous  times,  when  the  severe  and  much  perverted  maxim, 
4  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,'  was  the  law  of  instructers, 
to  the  more  lax  period  of  modern  days,  in  which  the  opposite 
doctrine  has  been  inculcated. 

The  principal  aim  of  most  experimenters  in  education  has 
been,  rather  to  devise  a  method  of  filling  the  minds  of  pupils 
with  the  greatest  possible  mass  of  materials  during  the  common 
term  of  study,  than  to  train  the  mind  itself  in  a  manner  which 
shall  be  the  most  efficacious  in  enabling  it,  during  the  succes 
sive  periods  of  our  lives,  to  make  the  greatest  amount  of  such 
acquisitions  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to  our  wants,  at  those 
several  periods.  But  this  is  evidently  proceeding  upon  an 
unsound  principle.  '  Endeavoring  to  make  children  prema 
turely  wise,'  says  Johnson,  c  is  useless  labor.  Suppose  they 
have  more  knowledge,  at  five  or  six  years  old,  than  other 
children  ;  what  use  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labor  of  the 
teacher  can  never  be  repaid.  Too  much  is  expected  from 
precocity,  and  too  little  performed.'  * 

*  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  Amer.  edit. 
VOL.  xxvin. — NO.  63.  62 
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The  mode  in  which  education  is  to  be  conducted,  evidently 
depends  upon  the  view  which  shall  be  taken  of  these  two 
systems.  The  opinion  of  reflecting  men  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  it  should  be  a  training  of  the  mind,  to  qualify  it  for  making 
acquisitions  of  itself,  rather  than  the  loading  of  it  with  facts,  or 
materials  of  knowledge,  by  the  mere  aid  of  a  teacher ;  but 
there  is  still  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of 
attaining  that  object. 

If,  again,  we  assume  that  as  the  better  opinion,  we  have 
then  to  meet  another  question  of  some  importance  ; — Whether 
the  various  schemes  of  instruction  which  have  been  tried  in 
modern  times,  are  more  efficacious  than  those  which  were 
adopted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which  have  been 
practised  upon,  in  a  great  degree,  to  our  own  age;  in  other 
words,  whether  any  fundamental  improvements  have  been 
made  in  conducting  the  culture  of  the  mind. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  very  proposal  of  this  question  will 
startle  some  ardent  and  sanguine  persons,  who  fancy  that  in  the 
boasted  '  march  of  mind,'  which  is  continually  rung  in  our  ears, 
the  present  age  is  almost  the  only  period  of  man's  residence 
on  the  globe,  which  is  worth  our  studying.  The  eminent 
man,  however,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  says  in  unqualified 
terms,  that  education  was  as  well  known  in  his  day,  and  '  had 
long  been  as  well  known,  as  ever  it  could  be.'  *  And  that 
profound  observer,  Adam  Smith,  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  prejudice  in  this  case,  when  speaking  of  the  effects  pro 
duced  by  the  methods  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  were 
the  teachers  of  that  day,  expresses  himself  in  these  strong 
terms ;  *  In  the  attention  which  the  ancient  philosophers  ex 
cited  ;  in  the  empire  which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions 
and  principles  of  their  auditors ;  in  the  faculty  which  they 
possessed  of  giving  a  certain  tone  and  character  to  the  conduct 
and  conversation  of  those  auditors,  they  appear  to  have  been 
much  superior  to  any  modern  teachers^  f  Independently  of 
the  authority  of  these  great  men,  indeed,  when  we  recur  to 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  down 
wards,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  teachers  of  antiquity  had  well 
studied,  the  intellectual  powers,  and  had  established  some 
fundamental  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which, 

*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
f  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
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after  being  long  contested,  and  even  abandoned,  have  since 
been  revived  and  reestablished  by  the  schools  of  modern  phi 
losophers,  from  the  time  of  Locke  to  our  own  age;  thus 
justifying  the  application  of  a  remark  made  by  D'Alembert 
upon  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  mental 
philosophy ;  '  In  fine,'  says  he,  l  for  some  little  time  past,  it 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  us,  that  the  ancients  were 
in  the  right ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we 
have  begun  to  incline  to  their  opinions.'  *  That  the  instructors 
of  antiquity  did  possess  some  means,  whatever  they  were,  of 
giving  great  power  to  the  intellectual  principle,  cannot  be  con 
tested  ;  whether  as  great  as  now  exist,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
decide. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  striking  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  times  in  the  variety  of  our  studies.  We  are  now 
compelled  to  know  something  of  a  great  many  more  subjects 
of  science  and  literature,  than  the  ancient  nations  were.  The 
very  treasures  of  knowledge  which  those  two  great  nations,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  the  Greeks,  have  transmitted 
to  us,  do  of  themselves  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  education  ;  and  these  we  must  study,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  those  nations  produced  men  of  genius, 
and  happened  to  live  before  us  on  this  globe  ;  just  as  the 
people  who  may  succeed  us  twenty  centuries  hence  will,  for 
similar  reasons,  study  science  in  the  works  of  our  Newton, 
and  study  man  in  the  pages  of  our  Shakspeare.  For,  how 
ever  we  may  indulge  ourselves  in  speculations  upon  the  value 
of  ancient  science  and  literature,  yet  unless,  with  the  empirics 
of  the  age,  who  would  drug  our  understandings  with  their 
infallible  nostrums  of  education,  we  are  ready  to  strike  off  from 
our  intellectual  acquisitions  the  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been 
known,  and  demand  of  what  use  it  is  to  make  ourselves  ac 
quainted  with  the  past  history  of  our  race,  it  follows,  that  we 
must  keep  up  the  study  of  those  works  through  which  that 
knowledge  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

After  all  the  experimenting  which  we  have  seen  in  educa 
tion,  many  persons,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  feel  a  good  deal 
inclined,  in  a  practical  matter  of  this  sort,  to  agree  to  one 
other  opinion  of  Johnson,  who  advised  his  friend  Boswell 
not  to  *  refine  '  in  the  education  of  his  children  ;  for,  said  he, 

*  Discours  Prelim,  de  l'Encyclop6die. 
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4  life  will  not  bear  refinement — you  must  do  as  other  people 
do.'  *  And  when  Boswell  asked  Johnson  what  he  thought  it 
best  to  teach  children  first,  Johnson  replied,  *  It  is  no  matter 
what  you  teach  them  first,  any  more  than  which  leg  you  shall 
put  into  your  breeches  first ' ;  '  while  you  are  considering  which 
of  two  things  you  shall  teach  your  child  first,  another  has  learnt 
them  both.3  f 

This  language  may  be  thought  strong,  perhaps  extrava 
gant  ;  it  was  doubtless  meant  to  be  understood  with  some 
qualifications ;  and  with  them,  it  is,  practically  speaking,  not 
so  extravagant  as  it  would  at  first  view  appear  to  be.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  fact,  that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  spec 
ulative  men,  even  of  the  highest  order  of  talents,  have  fallen 
into  greater  practical  errors  than  in  the  conduct  of  education. 
Johnson  has  said,  '  Education  in  England  has  been  in  danger 
of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and  Locke. 
Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has  never  been 
tried ;  Locke's,  I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is 
very  imperfect.'  f 

With  such  warnings  before  them,  it  certainly  becomes  theo 
retical  men,  however  eminent  their  talents,  to  beware  of  incul 
cating  opinions,  which  may  lead  the  community  into  fatal 
mistakes  upon  a  subject  of  this  vital  importance.  But  we 
repress  the  numerous  reflections  of  a  general  nature,  which 
are  rushing  upon  us  as  we  are  carried  onward  by  this  all- 
absorbing  subject ;  and  we  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
works  before  us. 

The  judicious  author  of  these  works,  (who  is  understood 
to  be  the  Rev.  Mr  Willard,  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,) 
observes, 

'  Few  words  are  more  frequently  uttered  than  that  of  Educa 
tion,  and  few  perhaps  with  so  indefinite  a  meaning.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  inquired  more  particularly  into  the  nature  and  design 
of  education.  What  is  it  1  or  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  So  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  mind,  it  consists  in  feeding  the  mind ;  in  pro 
viding  it  with  suitable  nourishment  in  all  the  successive  stages  of 
childhood  and  youth,  from  infancy  to  mature  life.  From  the 
management  of  the  discreet  nurse  in  relation  to  the  body,  we 
may  learn,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  the  great  principles  of  a 

*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  352.  \  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  67. 
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good  education.  The  evident  analogies  between  the  body  and 
the  mind,  mark  out  our  course  in  the  plainest  manner,  illuminate 
every  step  with  all  the  light  of  nature.  There  is  an  appetite  in 
the  mind  corresponding  to  that  of  the  body ;  an  appetite  equally 
strong ;  bearing  the  same  relation  to  its  proper  objects,  and  in 
tended  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  secure  the  growth  and  perfec 
tion  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bodily  appetite 
conduces  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  animal  frame.' 
'  Thought  is  the  natural  food  of  the  mind,  by  which  alone  it  can 
be  enlarged  and  strengthened,  and  on  which  alone  it  can  subsist. 
Words  are  nothing,  any  further  than  they  are  connected  with 
thoughts,  and  aid  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding.'  '  The 
judicious  nurse  is  careful  to  provide  the  child  with  the  kind  of 
food  which  is  most  suitable  to  its  age,  its  general  constitution, 
and  the  particular  state  of  its  health.  The  food  is  administered 
every  day,  several  times  in  a  day,  and  that  in  proper  quantities. 
Precisely  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  in  education.  The 
lessons  of  the  child,  in  order  to  have  any  beneficial  effect,  must 
contain  truth,  and  such  truth  as  he  can  understand  and  digest. 
It  is  farther  to  be  remembered,  that  the  mind  is  no  more  to  be 
crowded  than  the  stomach.  Excess  in  the  one  case  is  no  less 
injurious  than  it  is  in  the  other.  A  vigorous  constitution,  v/hether 
mental  or  coporeal,  may  survive  many  surfeits  and  famines ;  but 
still  it  must  be  impaired  by  them.'  General  Class  Book,  p.  253. 

The  author,  in  conformity  with  these  sentiments,  proceeds 
to  inquire  (in  his  '  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Instruction,') 
*  whether  the  improvements  we  have  made  in  the  means  and 
methods  of  common  education,  correspond  to  those  which 
appear  in  other  things,  and  to  the  superlative  importance  of 
the  subject.'  £  To  this  question,'  he  says,  £  the  deepest  con 
victions  of  my  mind  compel  me  to  answer,  No.'  He  then 
proceeds ; 

*  There  is  a  principle  in  human  nature,  corresponding  to  the 
mightiest  elements  in  the  material  world,  which  has  hitherto  been 
little  regarded  in  the  provision  of  books  for  common  schools — the 
principle  of  curiosity  ;  that  curiosity,  which  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  child ;  which  discovers  itself  in  lisping  infancy,  by 
a  thousand  inquiries  about  facts  and  reasons ;  which,  if  carefully 
nourished,  would  "grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with 
their  strength ;"  operating  on  all  the /intellectual  machinery  as 
powerfully  as  wind  or  steam  in  external  nature.'  Essays,  p.  6. 

This  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  is  evidently  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  very  few  of  our  race  are  to 
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be  found  who  do  not  possess  it.  '  Falsa  enim  est  querela,'  says 
Quintilian,  '  paucissimis  hominibus  vim  percipiendi  quae  tra- 
dantur  esse  concessam,  plerosque  vero  laborem  ac  tempora 
tarditate  ingenii  perdere.  Nam  contra,  plures  reperias  et 
faciles  in  excogitando  et  ad  discendurn  promptos ;  quippe  id 
est  homini  naturale  ;  ac  sicut  aves  ad  volatum,  equi  ad  cursum, 
ad  saevitiam  ferae  gignuntur,  ita  nobis  propria  mentis  agitatio 
atque  sollertia.'  '  The  complaint  is  unfounded,  that  very  few 
have  the  capacity  to  understand  what  is  taught  them,  and  that 
most  persons  only  lose  their  labor  and  time  in  study.  On  the 
contrary,  you  will  find  the  greater  number  to  have  a  ready  per 
ception,  and  to  be  prompt  in  acquiring  knowledge  ;  for  this  is 
a  natural  characteristic  of  man.  And  as  birds  are  made  to  fly, 
and  horses  to  run,  and  wild  beasts  to  take  their  prey,  so  the 
active  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  skill  in  employing  it,  are 
peculiar  characteristics  of  man.'  * 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  we  see  daily  proofs  in  our  inter 
course  with  mankind  ;  and  the  anecdote  related  by  Boswell, 
of  the  boy  who  was  rowing  him  and  his  friend  Johnson  down 
the  Thames,  affords  an  amusing  example  of  it.  In  the  con 
versation  between  Johnson  and  Boswell  upon  the  use  of  learn 
ing,  the  former  observed,  *  "  This  boy  rows  us  as  well  without 
learning,  as  if  he  could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argo 
nauts,  who  were  the  first  sailors."  He  then  called  to  the  boy, 
"  What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to  know  about  the  Argo 
nauts?"  "  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  "I  would  give  what  I  have." 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave  him 
a  double  fare.  Dr  Johnson  then  turning  to  me,  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind  ; 
and  every  human  being  whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be 
willing  to  give  all  that  he  has,  to  get  knowledge." '  f 

Our  author,  in  his  '  Essays,'  justly  complains  of  the  too  com-v 
mon  '  inattention  to  the  order  of  nature  and  reason  in  the 
instructing  of  children  in  the  rudiments  and  almost  the  whole 
progress  of  English  reading.  In  some  of  the  first  lessons  in 
spelling,  the  child  is  overwhelmed  with  words  which  are 
totally  unmeaning  to  him  ;  many  of  which  can  hardly  be  con 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  English  language.  A  multitude 
of  others  are  of  no  present  use  to  children,  while  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  those  for  which  they  have  an  immediate  demand, 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  1.  f  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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are  excluded.  The  consequence  is,  that  after  having  spent 
many  a  tedious  month  on  their  spellings,  when  they  are  put  on 
reading  sentences,  they  are  every  moment  meeting  with  words, 
which,  though  perhaps  familiar  to  their  ears,  are  strangers  to 
their  eyes.'  And  in  another  of  his  works,  he  says,  '  If  a  com 
mon  spelling-book  is  ever  to  be  used,  it  is  not  to  be  the  first 
nor  the  second  book  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child.' 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  thus  stated  by  him. 

4  Against  all  the  most  popular  spelling-books  which  have  ap 
peared  for  the  last  fifty  years,  two  grand  objections  lie ;  either  of 
which  seems  sufficient  to  exclude  them  from  a  place  in  the  course  of 
education.  First,  they  contain  a  mass  of  words  so  heterogeneous, 
as  ought,  never  to  have  been  brought  together ;  collected  from  all 
scenes,  real  and  imaginary ;  from  all  the  departments  of  nature, 
life,  and  action  ;  from  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  drawing-room, 
the  stable,  the  bar-room,  the  gaming-table,  the  seaman's  wharf, 
the  apothecary's  shop ;  from  the  mechanic  arts,  the  subtle  pages 
of  the  metaphysican,  and  the  rhapsodies  of  the  pompous  pedant. 
That  a  book  containing  some  thousands  of  words  like  bice,  grice, 
oaf,  node,  rhomb,  Jiat,  phalanx,  adunque,  enfeoff,  codicil,  travesty, 
replevin,  empannel,  and  diploma,  is  totally  unfit  for  children,  who 
will  hesitate  long  before  they  dare  to  pronounce  a,  the,  to,  or  for, 
is  so  plain  as  to  render  all  argument  on  the  subject  fruitless. 
Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  the  first  whispers  of  common 
sense,  will  not  be  convinced  by  elaborate  reasoning.'  General 
Class  Book,  Preface,  p.  i. 

'  The  other  grand  objection  to  common  spelling-books  is,  that 
they  contain  few  or  no  definitions.'  '  Orthography,  pronunciation, 
and  definition,  are  most  advantageously  studied  in  union.  If 
divided,  each  will  require  more  labor  than  all  together  would 
require.'  '  Another  defect,  though  of  less  importance,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  It  regards  the  arrangement  of  words.  In  most 
of  our  spelling-books,  words  are  grouped  together,  not  according 
to  their  sounds,  but  according  to  their  visible  forms.  Hence, 
when  a  child  has  learned  the  first  word  of  a  group,  he  can  pro 
ceed  almost  mechanically,  and  spell  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  of  the 
following  words.'  The  author  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  when  the 
pupil '  has  become  acquainted  with  the  usual  sounds  of  the  several 
letters,  it  seems  incomparably  better  the  words  should  be  classed 
as  they  are  pronounced,  and  not  as  they  are  spelled.  For  in 
stance,  there  are  no  less  than  six  different  ways  of  expressing  that 
combination  of  sounds  which  is  heard  in  the  second  syllable  of 
nation.  These  diversities  are  exemplified  in  the  following  words  ; 
ocean,  ration,  fashion,  passion,  affection,  connexion,  aspersion, 
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assertion,  coercion,  physician.  Now,  if  the  principles  of  classifi 
cation  be  similarity  of  sound  and  diversity  of  spelling,  two  impor 
tant  advantages  will  be  the  result.  It  would  be  much  easier  to 
signify  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words,  and  it  will  require  the 
learner  to  pay  such  attention  to  every  lesson  and  every  word,  as 
will  give  him  a  real  acquaintance  with  it.'  General  Class  Book, 
Preface,  p.  v. 

There  is  much  weight  in  these  remarks ;  and  in  a  question 
of  this  practical  nature  we  should  place  great  reliance  upon 
the  opinion  of  one  who  has  had  so  much  experience  in  the 
art  of  teaching  as  v/e  believe  our  author  to  have  had.  But 
there  are  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  case,  arising  from  the  very 
capricious  application  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  our  language, 
and  to  which  we  shall  more  particularly  advert  in  another  part 
of  this  article. 

After  this  very  brief  exposition  of  some  of  the  principles 
adopted  by  our  author,  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of 
his  publications.  We  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

'  In  the  series  of  books,  of  which  the  one  now  offered  to  the 
public  is  the  third  in  order,  the  Franklin  Primer  was  intended  to 
contain  a  competent  number  of  words,  already  familiar  to  the  ears 
and  the  minds  of  children,  for  the  purpose  of  spelling  and  reading. 
The  chief  object  of  the  second  book,  viz.  the  Improved  Reader, 
was  to  acquaint  children  with  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  orthog 
raphy  of  those  unknown  words  which  they  are  most  likely  to  hear 
in  places  of  public  instruction  and  devotion,  and  those  which 
occur  in  most  of  our  juvenile  books.  These  lessons  are  connect 
ed  with  exercises  in  reading,  calculated  at  once  to  interest  the 
feelings,  inform  the  understanding,  and  improve  the  temper  and 
life.  The  original  design  of  the  General  Class  Book  (the  third 
in  order)  was  what  is  suggested  in  the  second  part  of  the  title, 
viz.  an  Epitome  of  English  Orthography  and  Pronunciation, 
together  with  such  definitions,  as  a  proper  course  of  instruction 
requires  to  be  connected  with  it.  To  diversify  the  studies  of  the 
learner,  however,  and  render  the  book  more  interesting,  and  more 
useful,  many  exercises  in  prose  and  verse  are  inserted  on  a  great 
variety  of  useful  subjects,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  pages.'  General  Class  Book,  Preface,  p.  vi. 

In  order,  however,  that  our  readers  may  possess  themselves 
more  fully  of  the  author's  views,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con 
sider  very  briefly  some  details,  which  we  are  apprehensive 
may  appear  minute.  But  if  we  are  obliged  to  discuss  the 
humble  subject  of  teaching  the  alphabet  (and  we  do  not  per- 
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ceive  how  it  is  to  be  avoided),  we  must  shelter  ourselves  under 
the  just  and  striking  remark  which  Quintilian  made  in  defend 
ing  himself  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  £  It  is  true,'  says  he,  '  that 
as  one  who  professes  to  give  instructions  for  the  education  of 
an  orator,  I  may  appear  to  be  teaching  humble  things.  But 
there  are  certain  studies  which  belong  to  the  most  tender  age ; 
and,  as  the  body  even  of  the  most  robust  man  begins  its  devel- 
opement  in  the  cradle,  and  nurtured  by  the  mother's  milk,  so 
even  the  most  eloquent  of  orators  must  begin  his  art  by  utter 
ing  himself  in  an  infantine  cry,  and  speaking  in  unsteady  ac 
cents,  and  stumbling  at  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha 
bet.'  * 

The  author's  Primer,  as  its  name  imports,  is  intended  to  be 
the  first  book  for  children.  He  very  properly  recommends, 
that,  in  learning  the  letters,  children  should  not  take  them  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  and  that  they  *  should  not  be  per 
plexed  with  the  whole  alphabet  at  once.  Till  the  letters  are 
in  a  good  measure  familiar  to  them,  four  or  five  are  sufficient 
for  a  lesson  ;  and  such  a  lesson  should  be  often  repeated.' 
This  is  so  exactly  agreeable  to  the  method  recommended  by 
Quintilian,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  his  words,  for  the  sat 
isfaction  of  those  persons,  whose  pursuits  have  not  led  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  that  truly  practical  writer.  *  I  am  not 
at  all  pleased  with  the  method  which  I  find  is  practised  by 
many  persons,  of  having  children  learn  the  names  and  or 
der  of  the  letters  before  they  are  made  familiar  with  the  forms 
of  them.  This  prevents  their  recognising  the  letters  ;  as  they 
do  not  direct  their  attention  to  the  strokes  composing  each  let 
ter,  but  only  to  the  recollecting  of  what  is  to  come  next  to  the 
one  they  have  just  pronounced.  In  consequence  of  this,  after 
children  have  been  taught  the  letters  in  their  natural  order,  the 
teachers  are  obliged  to  make  them  study  the  alphabet  in  a  re 
versed  order,  and  then  again,  to  mix  up  the  letters  promiscu 
ously,  until  the  pupils  are  able  to  recognise  them  by  their 
looks  and  not  by  their  place  in  the  alphabetic  series ;  by  this 
means  children  will  learn  to  distingush  the  letters,  as  they  do 
individuals  around  them,  by  their  forms,  or  appearance,  as 
well  as  by  their  names.'  The  same  writer  adds  his  approba 
tion  of  the  c  well  known '  practice  (as  he  calls  it  even  at  that 
day)  *  of  having  the  letters  cut  in  ivory,  or  any  other  mechani- 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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cal  device  of  that  kind,  which  they  can  handle  and  examine, 
and  which  will  amuse  their  tender  age,  and  stimulate  their  lit 
tle  minds  to  study.'  He  makes  one  further  observation,  which 
may  possibly  deserve  attention  even  at  this  day,  if  it  should  be 
found  useful  to  have  writing  accompany  reading  as  soon  as 
the  child's  strength  of  hand  shall  admit  of  it.  Quintilian  says, 
'  As  soon  as  the  pupil  begins  to  be  able  to  follow  the  lines  of 
the  letters,  it  will  be  useful  to  have  them  engraved  in  the  best 
manner  upon  brass  tablets,  so  that  his  stylus,  or  pen,  may  be 
carried  forward,  as  it  were  in  a  furrow  or  channel,  and  thus 
be  prevented  from  taking  a  wrong  direction  (as  it  would  on 
waxen  tablets),  and  be  kept  within  the  edges  of  the  channel ; 
and  thus,  by  tracing  repeatedly  and  with  celerity  the  letters  so 
engraved,  he  will  give  strength  to  his  fingers,  and  not  need  the 
assistance  of  the  master's  hand  to  guide  his  own.'  * 

We  have  made  the  longer  extracts  from  this  sensible  writer, 
for  the  double  purpose,  of  gratifying  that  natural  and  laudable 
curiosity,  which  we  all  have,  to  compare  past  ages  with  our 
own,  and  of  showing  that  the  ancient  writers  on  education  did 
know  something  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the 
modes  of  training  it. 

At  this  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  we  meet  a  question 
which  has  been  frequently  agitated  in  our  times.  Whether  it 
is  better  that  children  should  first  learn  the  letters  singly,  or 
should  at  once  be  put  upon  learning  whole  words  or  sentences. 
The  author,  in  his  '  Improved  Reader,'  decides  in  favor  of  be 
ginning  with  the  single  letters.  For  himself,  he  says, 

4  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  child  is  to  arrive  at  such  a 
ready  distinction  of  one  word  from  another,  as  even  tolerable 
reading  must  require,  without  meeting  and  surmounting  the  prin 
cipal  labors  and  difficulties  of  spelling.  To  distinguish  cat  from 
rat ,  for  instance,  he  must  observe  the  diversity  of  the  letters  c  and 
r  in  the  two  words  ;  to  distinguish  eat  from  ate,  he  must  observe 
the  different  arrangements  of  the  letters  ;  that  is,  he  must  spell 
mentally,  if  he  does  not  orally.  Besides,  it  is  too  evident  from  ex 
perience,  that  it  is  a  very  tedious  thing,  even  for  those  who  have 
an  ordinary  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  orthography  of 
words,  to  read  their  exercises  in  composition ;  and  that  those, 
who  have  read  volumes  and  libraries,  without  first  learning  to 
spell,  are  generally  bad  spellers  and  bad  readers  through  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  however  much  they  may  excel  in  information  or 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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natural  understanding.'  He  adds,  as  the  result  of  his  own  reflec 
tion  and  experience,  that  '  he  is  satisfied  that  orthography  should 
in  general,  if  not  always,  precede  sentential  reading.'  p.  vi. 

The  difficulty  in  this  case  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
our  having  borrowed  the  written  alphabet  of  a  foreign  lan 
guage,  the  Roman,  and  adapted  it  to  our  spoken  English 
tongue,  instead  of  devising  a  distinct  written  character ;  which 
circumstance,  however  it  may  facilitate  our  acquaintance  with 
other  languages  that  use  the  Roman  letters  also,  causes  many 
impediments  in  the  study  of  our  own.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
do  not,  in  general,  sufficiently  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
our  written  and  spoken  languages  as  entirely  distinct  in  their 
nature,  as  two  different  systems  of  signs  to  express  our  ideas ; 
each  system  being  sufficient  by  itself  for  that  purpose,  and 
having  no  natural  connexion  with  the  other.  Yet  we  have 
constantly  under  our  observation,  two  classes  of  our  fellow  men, 
who  afford  daily  proof  of  this  fact ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  illit 
erate  of  our  own  people,  and  the  savage  nations  on  our  fron 
tiers,  all  of  whom  express  their  ideas  perfectly  well  without 
knowing  a  letter  of  any  alphabet ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who  can  do  the  same  thing  by  means  of  letters, 
without  having  any  idea  of  the  sounds  of  a  spoken  language. 

The  consequence  of  our  adopting  a  foreign  alphabet  has 
been,  that  instead  of  using  a  single  letter,  that  is,  the  simplest 
element  of  a  written  word  in  order  to  express  a  single  sound, 
which  is  the  simplest  element  of  a  spoken  word,  we  frequently 
use  two,  three,  or  more  letters  to  express  a  single  sound ; 
which  letters  have  themselves  totally  different  sounds,  accord 
ing  as  they  are  taken  singly  or  together.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  difficulty,  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present  alphabet, 
would  be,  to  connect  together  by  some  mark  all  those  letters 
which  constitute  one  syllable  ;  so  that  these  connected  masses 
of  letters  would  in  fact  form  so  many  distinct  characters.  But 
this  process  would  multiply  the  characters  to  such  an  extent, 
that  we  should  perhaps  lose  more  than  would  be  gained  by 
that  expedient. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  upon  the  two  classes  of  signs,  the 
written  and  the  spoken,  are  well  founded,  an  argument  might 
be  made  (we  do  not  affirm  how  solid  it  would  be)  in  favor  of 
beginning  to  read  with  whole  words,  or  even  short  sentences. 

In  speaking,  there  seems  to  be,  by  nature,  no  actual  division 
of  words  into  syllables,  or  even  of  sentences  into  words  ;  we 
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speak  in  continuous  phrases  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  by  analogy 
to  this,  that  the  early  mode  of  writing  grew  up,  which  was,  to 
join  all  the  words  together,  as  we  find  them  in  ancient  manu 
scripts.  In  our  own  language,  indeed,  the  process  of  connect 
ing  and  disconnecting  the  written  words  is  by  no  means  settled 
upon  any  principle,  but  fluctuates  with  the  taste  of  the  age. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  write  many  compound  words 
in  separate  parts,  where  we  now  unite  them  ;  we  universally, 
for  example,  used  to  write  the  expression  any  thing  as  two 
words  ;  but  many  writers  now  make  one  word  of  it,  in  analogy 
with  something  and  nothing ;  and  on  the  same  principle  we 
ought  to  make  but  one  word  of  everything,  allthings,  &ic. ; 
we  also  write  sometime  and  sometimes  as  one  word,  but  still 
make  two  of  all  times,  any  time,  every  time,  and  no  time ; 
again,  we  make  single  words  of  hitherto  and  into,  while  we 
make  two  of  vp  to,  down  to,  over  to  ;  and  the  term  neverthe 
less  is  consolidated  into  one  word,  while  we  write  not  the  less 
as  three.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  diffi 
culty  of  analysing  and  distinguishing  words  and  parts  of  words 
is  in  itself  as  great  to  a  child  in  our  spoken  as  in  our  written 
language  ;  but,  in  the  former,  he  is  more  constantly  in  the  way 
of  noticing  minute  distinctions  in  the  conversation  which  takes 
place  during  every  hour  of  the  day  in  his  hearing  ;  while,  in 
the  case  of  the  written  language,  his  attention  is  not  drawn  to 
the  distinctions  of  the  letters,  except  during  the  very  small 
portion  of  the  day  while  he  can  be  kept  at  his  book.  Every 
thing,  in  these  cases,  seems  to  depend  on  habit  or  practice.  A 
Frenchman,  for  instance,  finds  it  difficult  in  our  spoken  lan 
guage,  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  of  ship  and  sheep, 
paper  and  pepper;  yet  he  is  not  at  a  loss  to  discriminate  between 
these  words  in  our  written  language,  because  he  is  accustomed 
to  the  same  alphabetic  letters  in  his  language  that  we  use  in 
ours.  And,  to  take  the  example  of  our  author,  perhaps  a  child 
would  for  a  long  time  be  insensible  to  the  distinction  of  sound 
between  eat  and  ate  (as  generally  pronounced),  and  find  as 
great  difficulty  in  mastering  it,  as  he  would  the  distinction  in 
the  two  written  words,  if  it  were  not  for  the  advantage  he  has 
in  the  former  case,  of  noticing  it  in  conversation,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  times  oftener  than  he  sees  it  written.  We  do  not, 
however,  presume  to  decide  which  of  these  two  is  the  better 
mode  of  teaching ;  we  would  rather  be  governed  by  the 
opinion  of  a  practical  man,  like  our  author,  than  to  hazard  any 
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decided  opinion  of  our  own ;    and  we  make  these  remarks 
merely  with  a  view  to  draw  attention  to  the  question. 

If  we  could  begin  anew  and  devise  an  orthography  for  our 
exclusive  use,  the  most  philosophical  method  would  be,  to 
have  one  single  written  sign,  for  each  single  vocal  sign ,  or,  a 
distinct  character  for  each  syllable  of  our  spoken  language. 
One  of  those  unfortunate  tribes  of  American  aborigines,  whose 
piteous  condition  has  excited  so  much  sympathy  among  us, 
and  to  whom  we  should  hardly  resort  for  instruction  in  any 
thing, — we  mean  the  Cherokee  Indians, — has  actually  pro 
ceeded  on  this  principle.  An  intelligent  individual  of  that 
nation,  by  the  name  of  Guess,  deservedly  styled  by  them  l  The 
Philosopher,'  and  who  does  not  speak  any  language  but  his  own, 
has,  by  a  laborious  analysis,  ascertained  the  whole  number  of 
syllables  in  that  language,  and  has  formed  a  distinct  written 
character  for  each  syllable.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  soon 
as  these  characters  are  learned,  the  whole  written  language  is 
acquired ;  and  as  the  same  characters  invariably  represent  the 
same  sound,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  error  in  orthog 
raphy  or  spelling,  and  both  children  and  grown  persons 
actually  acquire  the  art  of  reading  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  ! — a  striking  contrast  with  the  labor  of  months  and  years 
which  our  own  children  spend  in  learning  to  read  English. 
This  nation  of  Indians,  therefore,  although  they  were  furnished 
by  the  white  people  with  an  alphabet  of  Roman  letters,  ready 
made  to  their  hands,  rejected  it ;  and  very  patriotically  pre 
ferred  one  of  their  own  invention ;  which,  for  their  use  alone,  in 
dependently  of  any  connexion  with  the  languages  of  their  white 
neighbors,  is  much  more  convenient  than  our  alphabet  would 
have  been  for  them.  A  similar  advantage,  though  perhaps  not 
so  great,  has  been  derived  from  the  adoption  of  a  systematic 
alphabet,-  composed,  however,  of  Roman  letters,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  another  tribe,  the  Chahtahs  (Choctaws),  and  also 
in  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  in  both  of  which, 
we  are  informed,  the  native  children  learn  to  read  with  incom 
parably  greater  ease  and  despatch  than  our  children  learn 
English.  The  Rev.  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  '  Tour  through  Hawaii ' 
(Owhyhee),  remarks,  on  this  subject,  *  I  have  known  a  native, 
acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  letters,  spell  a  word,  when  it 
had  been  correctly  pronounced,  though  he  had  never  seen  it 
written.'  *  But  we  return  to  the  works  before  us. 

*  Ellis's  Tour,  Appendix,  p.  475,  3d  Lond.  edit. 
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Our  author's  second  work,  called  '  The  Improved  Reader,' 
consists  of  familiar  dialogues  upon  useful  subjects  ;  little  nar 
ratives  ;  an  account  of  the  most  interesting  animals ;  and 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  nations  of  the  globe.  '  The 
leading  design  of  this  book,'  says  the  author,  '  is  to  introduce  the 
child,  by  an  easy  and  gradual  progress,  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  most  important  words.'  *  With  this  view  the  exercises  in 
general  have  been  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  bring  forward 
a  moderate  number  of  new  words  in  each  lesson.  These  words 
are  defined  and  illustrated  with  all  convenient  simplicity ;  and 
the  definitions  should  be  made  familiar  to  learners  before  they 
read  the  following  lessons,  and  afterward  they  should  be  re 
viewed  again  and  again,  till  they  are  permanently  fixed  in  their 
minds.' 

His  third  book,  called  ( The  General  Class  Book,'  contains 
'  interesting  lessons  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  combined  with  an  epitome  of  English  orthography 
and  pronunciation.' 

In  regard  to  his  rules  of  pronunciation,  our  author  says, 
'  Mr  Walker  is  invariably  followed ; '  that  is,  the  author  has 
endeavored  to  give  the  pronunciation  which  he  supposes  Mr 
Walker  intended,  « though  from  some  defect  in  his  notation, 
he  [Walker]  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.'  He  then  makes 
some  very  just  observations  upon  Walker's  notation  ;  which 
show  at  the  same  time  great  exactness  of  ear  in  himself;  a 
want  of  which  exactness  has  led  many  writers  upon  orthoepy 
into  egregious  blunders,  and  thrown  great  confusion  into  the 
discussions  of  that  subject. 

We  intended  to  give  some  extracts  from  these  different 
books,  in  order  to  show  more  fully  the  author's  execution 
of  his  plan ;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  it.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  general  expression  of  our 
opinion  upon  their  merits ;  and,  without  intending  to  make 
any  invidious  comparison  with  other  works  of  this  class,  we 
can  say  with  truth,  that  they  are  certainly  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  by  their  highly  deserving 
author,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  parents 
and  teachers. 

We  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  printer  and 
paper-maker,  that  the  value  of  the  publication  would  be  en 
hanced  by  a  better  style  of  typography  and  paper.  That 
practical  writer,  Knox,  justly  observes,  that  books  written  for 
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the  use  of  children  should  be  rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  imagination  ;  that  they  should  abound  with  cuts,  and  be 
printed  on  fine  paper. 


ART.  XII. — Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits  ;  address 
ed  to  a  Student  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Prince- 
ton,  N.  J.  By  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D.  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government,  in  the  said 
Seminary.  New  York.  G.  &  C.  Carvill.  1827. 

FEW  American  authors  deserve  a  more  particular  notice 
than  Dr  Miller.  His  literary  enterprises  have  generally  been 
of  an  arduous  description ;  *  the  effect  at  which  he  aims  is 
always  great  and  decisive  ;  and  though  by  no  means  an  im 
partial,  or  complete,  yet  he  cannot  be  pronounced  a  superficial, 
writer.  His  earliest  essay  of  any  importance,  was  '  A  Retro 
spect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  in 
which  was  exhibited  a  comprehensive,  entertaining,  and  instruc 
tive  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  during  that 
period.  His  subsequent  performances,  with  the  exception  of 
some  excellent  occasional  discourses,  have  been  principally 
confined  to  the  polemic  field.  Conscientiously  attached  to 
the  denomination  of  which  he  is  a  well  known  ornament,  he 
has  devoted  his  strong  mind  and  accomplished  talents  to  its 
defence  and  support.  He  is  the  presiding  genius  of  American 
Presbyterianism ;  nor  would  he  aspire  at  any  higher  honor 
than  to  be  regarded  as  the  living  representative  of  the  West 
minster  Assembly  and  Synod  of  Dort.  Stationed  near  the 
centre  of  our  political  union,  he  looks  out,  as  from  a  watch- 
tower,  and  detects,  from  afar,  the  approaches  of  each  open  or 
disguised  foe  to  his  communion,  buckles  on  his  armor,  de 
scends  to  the  plain,  and  unhesitatingly  gives  him  battle. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Retrospect,'  we  find 
him  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy  with  the  Episcopalians. 
It  swelled  to  the  size  of  one  of  the  most  portly  volumes  on  our 
divinity  shelves.  When,  some  years  later,  another  denomina 
tion  lifted  up  their  standard  in  his  neighborhood,  Dr  Miller, 
again  roused  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  sent  forth  a 
weighty  volume,  and  became  their  most  formidable  antagonist. 
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Does  a  learned  professor,  at  one  of  our  renowned  orthodox 
seminaries,  put  forth,  in  an  elaborate  pamphlet,  his  views  of 
the  Messiah's  Sonship,  summoning  to  his  aid  the  vast  resources 
of '  patristical '  lore  ?  Forthwith  this  never  daunted  champion 
appears  in  the  field,  and  fastens  upon  what  he  deems  the 
incipient  monster  of  heresy,  surprising  him  by  an  unexpected 
familiarity  with  the  Fathers,  and  an  unsparing  copiousness 
•of  quotation.  Does  a  new  prodigy  of  dissent,  still  nearer 
Dr  Miller's  home,  start  up  from  the  bosom  of  his  own  church, 
denying  the  efficacy  or  utility  of  creeds  and  formularies  ?  In 
stinctively  he  sees  the  probable  popularity  and  danger  of  such 
an  opinion,  and  writes  a  potent  book  in  defence  of  the  es 
tablished  system. 

Thus  has  he  always  reserved  his  energies  for  extraordinary 
occasions.  Although  possessed  of  extensive  learning,  and  an 
easily  flowing  pen,  yet  has  he  never  been  lavish  of  his  author 
ship,  in  presenting  himself  to  the  public  without  some  high 
and  paramount  aim.  Nor,  as  we  presume,  would  any  of  the 
sects  or  writers,  of  whom  we  have  just  represented  him  as 
'being  a  combatant  by  turns,  deny,  that  in  all  his  conflicts  he 
has  obtained  some  success  by  the  effects  produced,  whatever 
may  be  their  opinions  as  to  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  or 
the  extent  of  his  candor. 

Scarcely  can  the  work  before  us  be  considered  an  exception 
to  the  general  strain  of  our  author's  productions.  It  involves, 
indeed,  no  points  of  erudition  or  research,  and  was  called  for 
by  no  critical  emergency  in  the  existing  state  of  religion.  It 
descends  to  topics  of  more  than  fire-side  familiarity,  more  than 
dressing-room  minuteness.  The  '  lithe  proboscis,'  which  could 
wield  a  century  in  its  grasp,  or  move  the  gnarled  roots  of 
heresy  from  their  bed,  appears  to  be  exercising  here  its  powers 
of  minute  attrectation,  in  prescribing  to  the  young  divine  his 
postures  in  public,  and  his  habits  in  private ;  warning  him 
against  picking  his  teeth,  or  pulling  at  articles  of  furniture,  or 
studying  by  candle-light,  or  whispering  in  the  lecture-room,  or 
becoming  the  prey  of  notorious  match-makers.  Yet  it  is  on 
many  accounts  an  admirable  book,  and,  in  its  general  end  and 
aim,  falls  not  short  of  the  author's  usual  high  designs.  The  great 
interests  of  Presbyterianism  are  still  predominant  in  his  view 
throughout,  although  the  pins  and  s«hreds  of  the  tabernacle  are 
here  the  main  object  of  his  attention.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  have  said,  it  is  the  basis  of  an  admirable  book  ;  and  if  re- 
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moulded  as  we  would  hereafter  suggest,  might  form  a  valuable 
gilt  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public. 

There  is  a  certain  aspect  in  which  our  country  presents 
itself,  not  less  interesting  to  the  reflecting  observer,  than  its 
precious  political  institutions.  A  large  portion  of  it  has  long 
been  organized  into  religious  communities,  or  congregations, 
of  a  few  hundreds  each,  and  the  remainder  pppears  gradually 
tending  to  the  same  condition.  Over  each  of  these  communi 
ties  is  stationed  a  single  individual,  summoned  by  themselves 
alone,  who  appears  before  them  at  intervals  of  a  few  days 
only,  becomes  a  subject  of  their  undivided  attention,  the  chan 
nel  of  their  most  interesting  emotions,  the  inmate  of  their 
domestic  circles,  the  director  in  some  measure  of  their  moral 
principles  and  taste,  and  to  a  certain  but  necessary  degree, 
the  unconscious  model  even  of  their  manners  and  their  lan 
guage.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  of  men,  destined  to  exert  so 
considerable  an  influence  over  society  for  evil  or  for  good, 
ought  at  least  to  be  gentlemen ;  and  the  present  work  of  Dr 
Miller  was  intended  to  contribute  towards  so  desirable  a  result. 

To  each  of  the  fourteen  letters,  which  compose  the  book, 
is  prefixed  a  text  of  Scripture,  appropriate  to  the  subject  pro 
posed  for  discussion.  These  mottoes  are  so  ingeniously 
chosen,  that  we  shall  here  present  them  along  with  the  titles 
which  they  accompany  and  illustrate. 

'  Letter  i.  INTRODUCTORY.  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Consider  your  ways." 

*  Letter  n.     GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CLERICAL  MANNERS. 
*'  See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise." 

'  Letter  HI.  OFFENSIVE  PERSONAL  HABITS.  "  GIVING  NO  OF 
FENCE  IN  ANYTHING,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed." 

*  Letter  iv.     CONVERSATION.      "  A  word  spoken  in  due  season, 
how  good  is  it !  " 

'  Letter  v.  RELIGIOUS  CONVERSATION.  "Let  your  speech  be 
always  with  grace  seasoned  with  salt." 

'  Letter  vi.      VISITING.      "  I  taught  you  publicly,  AND   FROM 

HOUSE  TO  HOUSE." 

'  Letter  vn.  HABITS  IN  THE  SEMINARY  GENERALLY.  "  And 
let  us  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love,  and  to  good 
works." 

*  Letter  vin.     HABITS  IN  THE  STUDY.      "  Give  attendance  to 
reading." 

'  Letter  ix.     HABITS  IN  THE  LECTURE-ROOM.     "  Take  fast  hold 
of  instruction  ;  let  her  not  go,  for  she  is  thy  life." 
VOL.  xxviii. — NO.  63.  64 
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1  Letter  x.  HABITS  IN  THE  PULPIT  AND  IN  THE  HOUSE  op 
GOD.  "  That  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave 
thyself  in  the  house  of  God." 

'  Letter  xi.  CONDUCT  IN  CHURCH  JUDICATORIES.  "  And  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  came  together  for  to  consider  of  this  mat 
ter." 

1  Letter  xn.  FEMALE  SOCIETY,  MARRIAGE,  &.c.  "  Entreat 
the  elder  women  as  mothers ;  the  younger  as  sisters,  with  all 
purity." 

*  Letter  xm.  DRESS — STYLE  OF  LIVING — PECUNIARY  CON 
CERNS.  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men." 

'Letter  xiv.  MISCELLANEOUS  COUNSELS.  "Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order."  ' 

Dr  Miller  has  a  happy  talent  for  the  composition  of  a  book. 
His  method,  though  running  out  too  much  into  detail,  is  very 
perspicuous.  His  style  is  marked  by  an  elegant  simplicity, 
and  is  always  intelligible.  Generally  flowing  with  the  easy 
sweetness  of  Doddridge,  Newton,  and  that  class  of  writers  on 
experimental  religion,  it  occasionally  rises  to  the  more  artifi 
cial,  condensed,  and  elevated  strain  of  Hannah  More.  His 
English  is  of  the  purest  kind,  and  his  selecter  expressions 
uncommonly  felicitous.  Even  in  his  more  personal  contro 
versies,  there  is  little  that  is  rough,  discourteous,  Warburto- 
nian.  All  is  as  smooth  as  oil ;  though,  as  Burke  once 
described  the  reproof  of  a  certain  righteous  man,  it  is  often 
the  oil  of  vitriol.  No  man  surpasses  him  in  the  art  of  saying 
severe  things  in  a  soft  and  tender  way,  and  with  a  kind  of 
helpless,  unconscious  simplicity.  The  affectionate  pressure  of 
his  hand  becomes  unawares  a  rigorous  grasp.  His  knowledge 
of  human  nature  is  deep  ;  not  arising  merely  from  the  varied 
trials  and  conflicts  of  experience,  but  also  from  strong  natural 
sagacity,  and  the  habitual  study  of  his  own  heart.  Admirable 
are  his  precepts  on  managing  and  regulating  one's  own  preju 
dices,  weaknesses,  and  virtues;  delicate  and  skilful  his  .tact  in 
teaching  us  how  to  deal  with  those  of  others.  Some  portions 
of  the  present  volume  breathe  a  lofty  and  refreshing  morality, 
however  the  fastidious  may  be  displeased  with  several  appar 
ently  coarse  and  trifling  topics.  We  would  recommend  its 
perusal  to  readers  of  every  class,  as  well  as  to  the  divine,  or 
theological  student.  Let  congregations  learn  the  requisites  for 
a  perfect  minister,  and  they  will  be  more  apt  to  assist  and 
stimulate  their  own  pastors  in  conforming  to  an  elevated 
standard. 
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Probably,  however,  no  recommendation  of  ours  will  ever 
attract  to  this  book  the  attention  of  general  readers.  We  will 
venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  it  may  be 
rendered  universally  popular  and  useful.  Not  more  than  one 
half  of  it  is  at  present  peculiarly  and  specifically  appropriate  to 
persons  of  the  clerical  order.  The  author  is  constantly  obliged 
to  force  his  various  topics  over  to  the  side  of  his  main  subject, 
by  the  remark  that  such  or  such  a  virtue  is  indeed  to  be  culti 
vated,  and  such  or  such  a  habit  to  be  shunned,  by  all  others, 
as  well  as  clergymen,  but  by  them  especially.  Now,  instead 
of  thus  pursuing  two  several  tracks,  which  perpetually  cross 
each  other,  we  could 'have  wished  that  he  had  divided  his 
plan,  and  given  us  two  moderately  sized  manuals  ;  one  ad 
dressed  to  the  young  in  general ;  another,  with  the  title  and 
object  of  the  book  before  us.  What  American  youth,  for 
instance,  is  unconcerned  in  any  part  of  Letters  third  and 
fourth,  of  which  the  following  expressive  summary  is  given  in 
the  table  of  contents  ? 

'  Letter  III.  Offensive  personal  habits — Spitting  on  floors  and 
carpets — Excessive  use  of  tobacco — Use  of  ardent  spirits — Fond 
ness  for  luxurious  eating — Boisterous  laughter — Paring  the  nails — 
Combing  the  hair — Yawning — Picking  the  teeth — Leaning  on 
the  table — Mode  of  sitting  in  company — Importance  of  sitting 
erectly — Pulling  at  articles  of  furniture — Guarding  against  sloven 
ly  habits  of  every  kind. 

1  Letter  IV.  On  conversation — Importance  of  the  subject — 
Talking  too  much — Excessive  silence — Tale-bearing  and  tattling 
— Prying  into  the  secrets  of  families — Propagating  ill  reports — 
Discussion  of  personal  character  and  conduct — Making  conversa 
tion  useful — Making  preparation  to  converse — Paying  close  atten 
tion  in  conversation — Treating  what  is  said  by  others  respectfully 
— Looking  the  individual  with  whom  we  converse  in  the  face — 
Opposing  erroneous  sentiments  in  a  suitable  manner — Haughtiness 
in  conversation — Controversy — Losing  the  temper  in  controversy 
— Ease  and  attractiveness  in  conversation — Too  much  readiness 
to  make  promises  of  services — Disposition  to  take  offence — Sudden 
and  excessive  intimacies — Maintaining  personal  dignity  in  conver 
sation — Retailing  anecdotes — Repeating  old  proverbs — Coarseness 
or  indelicacy — Interrupting  another  in  conversation — Contradict 
ing — Indulgence  of  personal  vanity — Egotism — Affectation  of  wit 
— Pedantry — Flattery — Inviting  flattery  to  ourselves — Speaking 
of  our  own  performances — Rude  familiarity — Strict  regard  to 
truth — Proprieties  of  time  and  place — Faithfulness  to  confidence 
reposed —  Loud  and  boisterous  manner  in  conversation — Frequent 
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use  of  superlatives — Conversing  with  the  wise  and  good — Observ 
ing  the  conversation  of  the  best  models.'     pp.  vi,  vii. 

Letter  third  should  evidently  be  perused  long  before  a 
young  man  commences  the  study  of  theology.  We  know  not 
how  it  is  among  our  brethren  of  the  middle  states,  but  in  these 
latitudes,  we  should  esteem  the  case  of  a  youthful  divine  as 
very  hopeless,  who  should  indulge  in  almost  any  of  the  habits 
therein  enumerated.  So  the  whole  of  Letter  ninth,  entitled 
'  Habits  in  the  Lecture-Room,'  would  be  read  with  special 
profit,  not  only  by  every  student  attending  a  course  of  medical 
or  law  lectures,  but  by  every  undergraduate.  Nearly  all  of 
Letter  seventh,  entitled  '  Habits  in  the  Seminary  generally,'  is 
well  calculated  for  every  member  of  a  college  or  university. 
Even  the  second  Letter,  enumerating  the  general  character 
istics  of  clerical  manners,  could  be  perused  by  no  person  of 
moral  susceptibility,  without  some  good  effect.  In  treating 
elsewhere  of  habits  in  the  study,  of  dress,  style  of  living,  ex 
penses,  female  society,  matrimony,  and  various  other  miscella 
neous  subjects,  we  regret  that  the  author  should  have  locked 
up  so  much  valuable  advice  in  a  volume  from  which  the  title 
will  immediately  repel  the  general  reader. 

We  apprehend  that  the  work  wrould  receive  still  farther  im 
provement,  if  subjected,  in  many  cases,  to  a  rigorous  process 
of  condensation.  We  would  recommend  an  occasional  depart 
ure  from  the  author's  plan  of  rolling  out  every  separate  direc 
tion  or  precept  into  an  imposing  section.  IVJany  of  his  maxins 
would  speak  at  once  for  themselves;  their  effect  is  enfeebled 
by  putting  the  thought  into  new  modes  of  expression,  showing 
it  on  every  side,  and  handling  it  over  again  and  again.  He 
has  himself  set  the  example  of  a  better  method  in  Section 
thirteenth  of  Letter  third,  in  which  a  variety  of  subjects  are 
touched  ia  a  neat  and  summary  manner.  Why  a  whole  sec 
tion  might  not  have  been  fabricated  for  each  of  them,  or  why 
numerous  sections  throughout  the  Letters  might  not  have  been 
compressed  in  the  manner  of  this  one,  we  are  unable  to 
discern.  The  diffusive  habit  to  which  we  object  was  probably 
brought  by  the  author  from  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit, 
where  a  given  quantity  is  often  delivered  by  a  preacher  on 
every  separate  head  of  his  discourse,  whatever  be  its  relative 
or  direct  importance.  As  one  instance  among  others,  of  the 
peculiarity  to  which  we  allude,  we  refer  to  Section  sixth  of 
Latter  twelfth,  in  which  the  inestimable  importance  of  piety 
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in  a  clergyman's  wife  is  urged  with  so  much  repetition  and 
prolixity,  that  we  almost  become  tired  of  the  subject. 

Why,  too,  could  not  a  single  general  section  have  been 
devoted  to  inculcating  the  duty  of  prayer  on  a  variety  of 
important  occasions,  instead  of  recommending  it  separately 
and  at  large  in  different  parts  of  the  book,  under  the  several 
heads  of  religious  conversation,  official  visits,  short  social  visits, 
private  study,  pulpit  performances,  returning  from  the  pulpit, 
attendance  on  every  church  judicatory,  speaking  in  judica- 
tories,  transacting  business  in  judicatories,  and  choosing  a 
companion  for  life?  It  is  evident  that  occasions  of  this  kind 
might  be  greatly  multiplied,  and  if  so  many  sections  in  detail 
are  necessary,  the  book  is  imperfect  for  having  no  more. 

From  these  general  criticisms  on  the  frame-work  of  the 
volume,  we  pass  to  some  desultory  remarks  on  its  subject 
matter.  A  work  of  this  description  would  naturally  raise 
many  questions  of  minor  casuistry,  of  mere  taste  and  opinion  ; 
a  few  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  examine  with  due  frankness 
and  respect. 

The  question  is  discussed  with  elegance  and  ingenuity 
in  the  second  Letter,  whether  there  is  anything  peculiar  in 
the  style  of  manners  proper  for  a  minister  of  the  GospeL 
The  Doctor  maintains  that  the  six  following  characteristics  are 
essential  to  a  perfect  clerical  deportment  ;  Dignity,  Gen 
tleness,  Condescension,  Affability,  Reserve,  and  Uniformity. 
Among  other  rules  for  the  preservation  of  a  clergyman's 
dignity,  the  author  lays  down  the  following.  'When  you 
are  invited  even  to  what  are  called  family  parties,  and  you 
find  either  cards  or  dancing  about  to  be  introduced,  though 
it  be  on  the  smallest  scale,  and  in  the  most  domestic  way, 
make  a  point  of  withdrawing.  It  is,  on  all  accounts,  bet 
ter  to  be  absent.  When  a  clergyman  allows  himself  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  exhibitions  of  this  nature,  though  he  take 
no  part  in  them,  yet,  if  he  have  a  proper  sense  of  Christian  and 
ministerial  duty,  he  will  be  more  or  less  embarrassed ;  and,  if 
he  attempt  to  be  faithful  in  reproof  or  remonstrance,  may,  per 
haps,  do  more  harm  than  good.'  In  this  advice,  notwithstand 
ing  a  show  of  decision,  we  cannot  but  perceive  something  at 
once  wavering,  unsatisfactory,  and  inconsistent.  The  amuse 
ments  to  which  reference  is  made,  are  either  proper  or  im 
proper.  If  proper,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  clergyman  should 
withdraw  from  witnessing  them.  If  improper,  we  are  unable 
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to  conceive  why  he  should  not  faithfully,  but  as  gently  and 
calmly  as  you  please,  remonstrate  against  them.  Is  it  not  pos 
sible  that  the  presence  of  clergymen  and  other  persons  of  so 
briety  may  prevent  innocent  amusements  from  degenerating 
into  extravagance  or  indecorum  ?  If  such  spectators  abruptly 
and  sullenly  withdraw,  they  acquire  no  respect  from  those 
whom  they  leave  behind  ;  they  only  diffuse  a  momentary  em 
barrassment  without  effecting  a  reformation  ;  they  diminish 
affectionate  confidence,  and  establish  a  virtual  breach.  How 
can  they  ever  return  to  the  houses  they  forsake,  until  the  of 
fensive  amusements  are  renounced  ?  We  refrain  altogether 
from  entering  on  the  question  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
abovementioned  recreations.  We  only  wish  for  decision,  in 
dependence,  and  consistency  in  a  clergyman,  and  can  per 
ceive  but  little  of  either  in  a  timorous  and  ambiguous  flight. 

Again ;  '  If  you  happen,'  says  our  author,  '  to  be  thrown 
into  young  company,  and  any  of  the  little  plays  which  are  fre 
quently  resorted  to,  by  youth  of  both  sexes,  for  passing  away 
time,  happen  to  be  introduced,  it,  will  be  by  no  means  proper 
that  you  take  any  part  in  them.'  The  Doctor's  correspondent 
may  be  able  to  keep  this  rule  tolerably  well,  unless  he  has 
himself  a  few  young  children  ;  in  that  case,  he  must  be  more 
or  less  than  a  man,  to  permit  the  little  amusements  of  a  birth 
day  evening  to  fail  for  want  of  efficient  support. 

Some  of  the  following  directions  inculcate,  it  may  be 
thought,  an  almost  impracticable  and  unprofitable  strictness. 

4  You  can  be  at  no  loss  to  decide,  that — the  private  affairs  of 
your  neighbors  ; — the  characters,  plans,  and  conduct  of  the  ab 
sent  ; — questions  which  implicate  the  principles  and  views  of  other 
religious  denominations  ; — the  conflicts  of  party  politicians  ; — 
your  own  private  concerns ; — the  petty  scandal  of  the  neighbor 
hood  ;  what  others  have  communicated  to  you,  in  reference  to  del 
icate  subjects,  whether  under  the  injunction  of  secrecy  or  not ; — 
your  opinions  concerning  the  passing  events  and  persons  of  the 
day,  unless  in  very  clear  and  special  cases ; — on  all  these  and 
similar  subjects,  if  you  are  wise  you  will  exercise  much  reserve ; 
— nay  you  will  seldom  allow  yourself  to  converse  at  all,  even 
when  all  around  you  are  chattering  about  them.  You  can  seldom 
do  any  good  by  talking  on  such  subjects.'  p.  53. 

General  indeed  must  be  the  circle,  where  restraints  so  se 
vere  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  a  clergyman.  In  companies 
of  a  private  and  social  description,  let  him  take  some  part  in 
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the  talk  of  the  day,  or  lay  his  account  in  being  an  unwelcome 
guest.  Let  him  glide  along  on  the  current  of  conversation 
with  an  amiable  though  cautious  participation,  since  thus  only 
can  he  effectually  prevent,  or  gracefully  reprove,  those  occa 
sional  breaches  of  charity,  prudence,  and  propriety,  to  which 
our  author  would  condemn  him  to  be  a  stern  and  silent  list 
ener. 

In  Letter  fourth,  Dr  Miller  cautions  his  friend,  with  es 
pecial  earnestness,  against  ever  being  drawn  into  controversy, 
in  company,  with  aged  men  and  with  females.  As  to  the 
former,  he  says,  '  Never  dream  that  you  will  be  able  to  con 
vince,  or  by  any  means  to  effect  an  alteration  in  the  opinions  of 
a  man  who  has  passed  the  age  of  three  score,  or  three  score 
and  ten.'  As  to  the  latter,  he  thinks  nothing  can  be  a  match 
for  their  acuteness,  wit,  sprighlliness,  and  delicate  raillery  ;  or 
at  all  events,  he  considers  that  common  gallantry  must  seal 
the  lips  of  any  one  who  differs  on  important  subjects  from  the 
fair.  How  absolute  and  sweeping  are  such  remarks  !  Many 
an  elderly  person,  many  an  intelligent  female  have  we  known, 
capable  of  conducting  a  controversy  with  all  desirable  fairness 
and  calmness.  Why  should  their  friendly  challenges  or  can 
did  inquiries  be  evaded,  in  favor  of  the  warm,  positive,  preju 
diced  dogmatists  of  a  younger  age  and  a  rougher  sex  ? 

For  the  sake  of  the  author's  consistency  we  could  wish  him 
to  revise  some  of  his  directions  respecting  the  miscellaneous 
literature  proper  for  a  clergyman  to  cultivate.  How  have 
Shakspeare,  Pope,  and  Johnson,  any  peculiar  bearing  on  the 
ological  studies?  And  if  there  be  danger  even  in  'touching, 
tasting,  or  handling'  a  novel  of  the  highest  class,  would  there 
be  nothing  perilous  in  the  fascinations  of  the  great  dramatist  ? 
To  expose  a  clergyman  to  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' 
and  yet  forbid  him  to  read  '  Tremaine,'  is  to  us  an  incompre 
hensible  distinction.  Why  should  the  young  divine  be  de 
barred  from  those  deep  lessons  in  the  human  heart,  that  ex 
quisite  perfection  of  taste,  that  delightful  solace  of  his  heavier 
hours,  which  exist  in  the  volumes  of  Scott  and  others  of  the 
same  school  ?  He  who  cannot  be  trusted  with  such  books  in 
his  hands,  because  '  he  is  never  sure  that  he  will  not  go  to  ex 
cess,'  has  no  business  in  this  world  of  temptations ;  he  must 
dispense  with  chairs  in  his  study,  for  he  may  die  of  sedentary 
indulgence;  he  must  cause  his  door  to  be  locked  on  every 
beautiful  day,  otherwise  he  will  spend  it  in  sauntering  abroad  ; 
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he  must  be  confined  to  bread  and  water,  for  ruin  awaits  hini 
in  the  least  artificial  luxuries  of  the  table. 

With  regard  to  opening  or  shutting  the  eyes  in  public  pray 
er,  instead  of  taking  a  positive,  absolute  side,  and  recommend 
ing,  with  our  author,  the  latter  in  all  cases,  we  would  have  left 
it  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  Very  high  authorities 
beside  Doddridge  condemn  the  practice  which  Dr  Miller 
enjoins.  In  some  regions,  one  custom,  we  find,  prevails  and 
is  favored  ;  in  others,  another.  A  pure  and  true  theology, 
recognising  the  universal  presence  of  the  Deity,  would  seem  to 
render  either  mode  indifferent. 

The  two  letters  on  '  Habits,  in  the  Theological  Seminary,' 
and  on  '  Conduct  in  Church  Judicatories,'  present  a  curious,  but 
rather  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  things,  which  sometimes  ex 
ists  in  those  places  of  resort,  and  of  which  there  is  sufficient 
danger  to  induce  the  author  to  lay  down  such  particular  direc 
tions.  We  were  not  a  little  amused  by  the  address  of  his  gen 
tle  satires  and  indirect  reproofs  on  these  subjects,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  many  an  individual  has  secretly  thanked  him  for 
administering  his  correction  over  the  shoulders  of  a  student 
at  Princeton. 

The  Doctor's  general  rules  on  matrimony  are  excellent ; 
but  his  superabundant  and  too  minute  directions  respecting  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  seem  to  presuppose  in  his  young  friend  the 
faculty  of  cool  prophecy,  and  almost  to  place  the  adviser  him 
self  among  a  certain  interfering  class,  against  which  he  de 
votes  a  whole  indignant  section.  Where  can  be  found  the  par 
agons  whom  he  destines  for  the  rising  generation  of  divines  ? 
And  supposing  they  could  be  discovered, — 

'  Crois-tu  que  d'une  fille  humble,  honneto,  charmante, 
L'hymen  n'ait  jamais  fait  de  femme  extravagante  ? 
Combien  n'a-t-on  point  vu  de  belles  aux  doux  yeux, 
Avant  le  marriage  anges  si  gracieux, 
Tout-a-coup  se  ohangeant  en  bourgeoises  sauvages, 
Vrais  demons  apporter  1'enfer  dans  leurs  menages, 
Et,  decouvrant  1'orgueil  de  leurs  rudes  csprits, 
Sous  leur  fontange  altiere  asservir  leurs  maris  ! ' 

4  Never  allow  yourself  to  be  a  politician.'  With  the  whole 
section  on  this  maxim,  we  cordially  agree ;  but  wish  it  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  advice  given  by  the  venerable  Dr 
Freeman  in  his  discourse  at  the  settlement  of  a  colleague, 
namely,  to  maintain  the  practice  of  depositing  his  vote  in  the 
ballot-box  at  every  important  election. 
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On  the  subject  of  an  appropriate  professional  garb,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  this  book  entirely  silent.  In  that  portion  which 
treats  of  dress,  the  reader  is  persuaded  to  be  only  economical, 
whole,  neat,  and  clean ;  but  nothing  is  anywhere  hinted  of  an 
established  clerical  uniform.  Would  the  author  encourage  his 
pupil  to  assume  any  other  than  the  color  usually  worn  by  cler 
gymen  ?  Does  not  this  ingredient  enter  into  one's  romantic 
and  unspeakable  musings  on  a  perfect  clerical  character,  as 
readily  as  the  six  moral  qualities  formerly  enumerated  ?  A 
course  of  sermons,  we  allow,  would  lose  none  of  their  inherent 
excellence,  by  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  person  clad  in  the 
varying  habiliments  of  the  day.  But  never  may  we  witness 
such  an  anomaly  from  our  usual  associations.  We  would  en 
ter  our  protest  against  the  liberty  which  is  beginning  to  be  as 
sumed  in  these  respects  by  some  members  of  the  cloth.  Could 
we  legislate  for  that  respectable  profession,  we  should  at  once 
abolish  the  white  hats  that  have  occasionally  appeared  among 
them  for  the  last  few  summers.  We  should  be  almost  jealous 
of  minister's  grey.  Not  that  we  perceive  in  black  any  ab 
stract  fitness  for  a  clerical  dress.  The  plain,  unobtrusive  drab 
of  the  quaker,  or  any  other  color,  if  conventionally  and  univer 
sally  adopted,  would  equally  answer  the  end.  But  the  form 
er,  being  already  in  such  extensive  use,  ought,  as  we  conceive, 
to  be  scrupulously  retained,  in  spite  of  trivial  inconveniences. 
We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  Moravian  brethren,  whom 
Dr  Miller  pronounces,  in  the  end  of  his  second  chapter,  to  be 
clerical  models,  are  dressed  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  re 
marks.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  pleading  for  the 
continued  prevalence  of  that  modest,  sensible,  and  gentlemanly 
costume,  which  is  allied  to  our  hallowed  recollections  of  a 
Matignon,  a  Buckminster,  a  Dehon,  a  Worcester,  a  Stanhope 
Smith,  and  a  thousand  others,  of  every  denomination.  These, 
amidst  the  unavoidable  discrepancies  of  opinion  and  ceremoni 
als  incident  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  human  mind,  seemed 
willing  to  unite  in  at  least  one  common  observance,  and,  by 
something  like  a  happy  emblem  or  allegory,  tacitly  consented 
to  merge  all  their  disagreements  in  a  uniform  suit  of  sable. 

But  we  have  pursued  our  little  differences  with  the  author 
far  enough.  To  show  how  much  more  easily  and  safely  we 
might  approve,  a  few  extracts  shall  be  presented  from  various 
parts  of  his  book.  The  first  will  at  once  exhibit  the  modesty 
of  his  pretensions  and  the  propriety  of  his  design. 
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4 1  will  only  add,  that  in  preparing  this  little  system  of  advices, 
I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  how  small  my  title  is  to  assume  the 
office  of  teacher  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  a  maxim  in  physical  sci 
ence,  that  a  stream  can  never,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain.  If  I  thought  this  maxim  applied  as  rig 
idly  in  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  I  should  lay  down  my  pen 
in  despair ;  or  rather,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  take  it  up  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  a  subject  at  once  so  delicate  and  diffi 
cult.  But  it  does  not.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  pu 
pils  rising  far  higher  than  their  instructors  in  knowledge  and  prac 
tical  wisdom.  This  thought  comforts  and  animates  me  in  the  un 
dertaking.  My  office  having  placed  me  in  the  way  of  perceiving 
how  greatly  a  body  of  precepts  and  suggestions  on  this  subjsct  is 
needed ;  having  never  seen  anything  which  appeared  to  me  to 
approach  toward  answering  the  purpose  in  view  ;  knowing  that  all 
that  many  ingenuous  youth  need,  to  put  them  on  the  right  track, 
is  a  collection  of  hints,  for  setting  their  own  minds  at  work  ;  and 
hoping  that  what  is  "sown  in  weakness,"  may  be  "  raised  in  pow 
er,"  I  venture  to  make  the  attempt  which  the  title  of  these  Let 
ters  announces.  May  our  common  Master  accept  and  bless  it ! ' 
pp.  33,  34. 

The  next  passage  skilfully  justifies  his  uniting  the  apparently 
opposite  qualities  of  affability  and  reserve  in  the  ministerial 
character. 

'  By  reserve  I  mean,  not  the  opposite  of  frankness ;  but  a 
manner  standing  opposed  to  excessive  and  unseasonable  communi 
cativeness.  This  is  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  anything 
which  has  been  already  recommended.  The  most  attractive  affa 
bility  is  not  only  quite  reconcilable  with  a  delicate  and  wise 
reserve  ;  but  really  requires  it,  and  cannot  be  of  the  best  charac 
ter  without  it.  There  are  many  subjects  on  which  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  ought  not  to  allow  himself,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  talk 
with  freedom,  if  at  all ;  and,  of  course,  concerning  which,  when 
they  are  introduced,  he  ought  generally  to  exercise  a  strict  re 
serve.  Every  wise  man  will  see  at  once  the  reasons,  and  the  im 
portance  of  this  counsel ;  especially  in  reference  to  one  who  bears 
so  many  interesting  relations  to  those  around  him  as  a  minister  of 
religion.  He  ought  certainly  to  be  affable.  But  if  by  this  he 
should  understand  to  be  meant,  that  he  ought  to  talk  freely,  at  all 
times,  to  all  classes  of  people,  and  on  all  subjects,  which  the  idle, 
the  meddling,  the  impertinent,  or  the  malignant  may  choose  to  in 
troduce,  he  would  soon  find  to  his  cost  that  he  had  totally  misap 
prehended  the  matter.  Affability  is  good — is  important ;  but  in 
cessant  and  indiscriminate  talkativeness,  will  soon  reduce  in  pub 
lic  esteem,  and  entangle  in  real  difficulties,  the  official  man  who 
allows  himself  to  indulge  it.  pp.  51,  52. 
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The  following  may  furnish  a  valuable  hint  to  some  of  our 
studious  readers  ;  though  we  think  the  author  pushes  his  theo 
ry  beyond  necessary  limits. 

'  We  owe  it  to  our  bodily  health,  as  well  as  to  good  manners,  to 
learn  the  art  of  habitually  sitting  in  an  erect  posture.  Few 
things  are  more  important  to  a  student.  If  he  allow  himself,  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment,  to  sit  in  a  leaning,  lounging, 
half-bent  posture,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  or  with  his  feet 
stuck  up  on  a  chair,  or  against  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  higher 
than  his  head,  or  on  a  level  with  it ;  he  will  be  much  more  apt  to 
contract  a  pain  in  his  breast,  and  to  find  his  eye-sight,  and  his 
general  health  affected  by  three  hours'  study,  in  such  a  posture, 
than  by  five  or  even  six  in  a  more  erect  one.  Let  your  habitual 
mode  of  sitting,  even  in  your  study,  be  perfectly  erect,  with  the 
breast  rather  protruded  than  bent  in ;  and,  in  short,  very  much  in 
that  self-supported  and  firm  manner,  in  which  you  would  wish  to 
sit  in  the  most  ceremonious  company.  This  may  seem,  at  first 
view  to  be  too  formal ;  but  it  will  become,  in  a  short  time,  what  it 
is  the  object  of  this  counsel  to  make  it,  the  most  natural  posture  ; 
and  will,  without  effort  on  your  part,  confer  all  those  advantages 
on  the  score  of  health  and  manners  which  it  is  desirable  to  gain 
from  it.  Besides  ;  if  now,  in  your  youth,  you  are  constantly  seek 
ing,  as  many  appear  to  be,  something  to  recline  upon ;  if  you  can 
not  sit  ten  minutes  without  throwing  yourself  into  the  recumbent, 
or  semi-recumbent  postures,  to  which  we  see  the  young  and 
healthy  constantly  resorting ;  what  will  you  do  in  the  feebleness 
of  old  age  1  If  you  cannot  sit  otherwise  than  half-bent  at  twenty- 
five  ;  how  will  you  sit  at  three  score  and  ten  ?  Let  the  sunken, 
revolting  figures  of  many  aged  persons  give  the  answer.'  pp.  83 
— 85. 

The  next  is  a  specimen  of  that  united  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  matured  Christian  spirit,  which  appear  in  many 
parts  of  the  work. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  good  manners,  not  to 
interrupt  another  person  when  he  is  speaking;  and  yet  how 
frequently  is  this  plain  rule  of  decorum  violated  !  To  inter 
rupt  one  in  conversation,  almost  always  carries  with  it  an  offen 
sive  character.  It  implies  either,  that  we  are  not  instructed  or 
interested  by  what  he  is  saying  ;  that  we  have  not  patience  to  hear 
him  to  the  end,  and  are  anxious  that  he  should  come  to  a  more 
speedy  close  ;  or  that  we  are  wiser  than  he,  and  more  competent 
to  give  instruction  on  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking ; 
neither  of  which  is  consistent  with  that  respect  and  benevolence 
which  we  owe  to  those  with  whom  we  converse.  But,  while  you 
sacredly  guard  against  interrupting  others  in  conversation,  be  not 
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impatient  of  interruption  yourself.  Bear  it  with  calmness,  and 
without  the  least  indication  of  irritated  feeling.  Set  it  down  to 
the  score  of  inadvertence,  of  nervous  excitement,  of  irascible  feel 
ing,  of  constitutional  impatience — in  short  of  anything  rather 
than  a  design  to  give  offence,  unless  you  are  compelled  by  un 
questionable  testimony  to  adopt  this  unfavorable  construction.' 
pp.  115,  116. 

So  again ; 

f  Introducing  and  conducting  religious  conversation  with  per 
sons  of  wealth,  and  high  station  in  society,  is  a  peculiarly 
important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  du 
ty.  Peculiarly  important,  because  any  good  impression  made  on  • 
them,  will  be  likely  to  extend  itself  more  widely  ;  and  in  many 
respects,  delicate  and  difficult,  because  this  class  of  persons  are 
more  in  the  habit  of  being  approached  with  deference,  and,  for 
various  reasons,  more  apt  to  be  nice,  and  even  fastidious,  in  their 
feelings,  than  many  others.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  difficulties  of  this  duty  have  been,  by  some,  greatly  over 
rated;  and  that  plain,  good  sense,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
piety  and  benevolence,  will  be  found,  humanly  speaking,  safe  and 
adequate  guides,  in  all  ordinary  cases.  My  advices  on  this  point 
shall  be  short.  Never,  on  any  account  court,  or  affect  the  com 
pany  of  the  wealthy  and  great.  Never  take  pains  to  be  much 
with  them ;  and  never  boast  of  their  acquaintance.  When  you 
are  providentially  thrown  in  their  way,  sacredly  avoid  everything 
that  approaches  to  a  supple,  sycophantic  spirit  of  accommodation 
to  their  errors  or  vices.  Never  accost  them  with  that  timid,  em 
barrassed  diffidence,  which  may  lead  them  to  suppose  that  you 
have  more  veneration  for  them,  than  for  your  duty  or  your  God. 
At  the  same  time,  let  nothing  of  the  unmannerly,  the  sullen,  or 
the  morose  mark  your  deportment  toward  them.  An  old  divine 
was  accustomed  to  say,  "  Please  all  men  in  the  truth  ;  but  wound 
not  the  truth  to  please  any."  Let  them  see  that  Christian  duty  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  politeness.  Introduce  pious 
thoughts  and  divine  truth  to  their  view,  in  a  gentle,  and  some 
times  in  an  indirect  manner ;  and  let  them  see  that  you  are  much 
more  intent  on  doing  them  good,  than  gaining  their  favor.  When 
you  have  occasion  to  oppose  them,  let  it  be  done  mildly  and  meek 
ly,  but  firmly  ;  with  the  air  and  manner  of  one  who  dislikes  to 
oppose,  but  feels  constrained  to  "  obey  God  rather  than  man." 
In  a  word,  I  believe  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  never  appears  to 
more  advantage  in  the  view  of  those  who  are  considered  as  the 
great  ones  of  this  world,  and  is  never  likely  to  make  a  more  deep 
impression  upon  them,  than  when  he  makes  them  to  feel — not  by 
ostentation,  sanctimoniousness,  or  austerity  ;  not  even  by  impor- 
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tunately  soliciting  their  attention  to  his  own  views  of  truth  and 
duty — but  by  exhibiting  meek  decision  of  spiritual  character, — 
that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  who  regards  the  authority 
and  favor  of  God  above  all  things,  and  whose  supreme  and  habit 
ual  object  is  to  promote  the  everlasting  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.' 
pp.  147—149. 

A  glow  of  fine  moral  eloquence  appears  in  the  following. 

'  If  you  desire  to  gain  an  easy,  natural,  and  attractive  manner  of 
introducing  and  maintaining  religious  conversation,  let  the  foun 
dation  of  all  your  efforts  at  improvement  in  this  respect,  be  laid 
in  the  culture  of  the  heart.  Study  daily  to  grow  in  vital  piety. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  indispensable  to  the  happy  dis 
charge  of  the  duty  under  consideration  than  that  the  HEART  contin 
ually  prompt  and  speak ;  that  heart-felt  emotion  and  affection  dic 
tate  every  word,  and  tone,  and  look,  while  engaged  in  addressing 
a  fellow  creature  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Truly, 
without  active,  fervent  love  to  God,  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  it 
will  be  vain  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  this  happy  art,  in  any 
considerable  degree.  But  if  your  heart  habitually  glow  with  in 
terest  in  this  subject ;  if  the  "  love  of  Christ  constrain  you ;  "  if 
you  daily  cherish  a  tender  concern  for  the  salvation  of  your  per 
ishing  fellow  mortals ;  if  your  mind  be  constantly  teeming  with 
desires  and  plans  to  do  them  good  ;  then  religious  conversation 
will  be  as  natural  as  to  breathe.  Then  your  lips  will  be  opened 
seasonably,  unaffectedly,  and  profitably  to  all  around  you.  Then, 
instead  of  being  at  a  loss  what  to  say  ;  or  being  timidly  backward 
to  say  it ;  or  saying  it  in  an  embarrassed,  awkward,  pompous,  or  un 
natural  manner ;  there  will  be  a  simplicity,  a  touching  tenderness, 
a  penetrating  skill,  a  native  gracefulness,  an  unction  in  your  mode 
of  conversing,  which  no  spurious  feelings  can  successfully  imitate. 
The  true  reason,  1  have  no  doubt,  why  religious  conversation  is 
so  often  what  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  so  often  useless,  is  that  it  is 
so  seldom  the  offspring  of  that  unaffected,  warm,  spiritual  feeling, 
which  piety  of  an  elevated  character  alone  can  give.'  pp.  165 — 167. 

How  full  of  delicate  and  humane  instruction  is  the  ensuing 
paragraph. 

'  Let  your  prayers  in  the  apartment  of  the  sick,  be  tender, — 
sympathetic, — appropriate  from  beginning  to  end, — short, — and 
as  much  calculated  as  possible  to  fix,  calm,  and  enlighten  the 
mind  of  the  sufferer,  and  to  direct  his  meditations.  It  is  very  in 
judicious  to  make  prayers  in  a  sick  chamber,  as  they  often  are, 
pointless,  tedious,  general,  inapplicable  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
structure,  or  loud  and  harsh  in  their  manner.  Many  topics  proper 
for  social  prayer,  on  other  occasions,  ought  to  be  left  out  here ; 
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and  every  tone  adapted  to  the  stillness  and  sympathy  of  a  sick 
chamber.'     pp.  186,  187. 

On  the  subject  of  plans  of  study  there  is  this  judicious  ad 
vice. 

'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  student's  making  himself  the  slave 
of  his  plan,  instead  of  using  it  as  an  auxiliary.  He  may  erect  it 
into  an  end,  instead  of  employing  it  as  a  means.  His  plans  were 
made  for  him,  and  not  he  for  his  plans.  Let  your  plan  of  study, 
therefore,  be,  at  all  times,  judicious,  practicable,  and  adapted  to 
your  situation  ;  such  as  you  will  not  be  compelled  frequently  to 
violate.  Do  not  be  perpetually  altering  it ;  and  yet  accommodate 
it,  from  time  to  time,  to  your  situation.  If  you  either  alter  it,  or 
depart  from  it  very  frequently,  it  will  soon  cease  to  have  any  pow 
er  over  you.  And  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  you  will  have  oc 
casion  for  all  that  decision  of  character,  which  is  so  important 
in  a  public  man.  I  could  almost  venture  to  prognosticate  wheth 
er  you  would  do  much  to  purpose  in  future  life,  if  I  only  knew 
with  what  degree  of  rigor  you  adhere  to  your  plan  of  study.  If 
you  are  unsteady  and  undecided  in  regard  to  this,  you  will  proba 
bly  be  so  in  every  important  occupation  as  long  as  you  live.'  p. 
261. 

The  following  should  be  attentively  considered  by  all  pub 
lic  speakers. 

'  Never  habituate  yourself  to  the  use  of  many  of  those  tonics, 
nourishing  draughts,  and  clearers  of  the  voice,  of  which  many 
make  such  abundant  use.  I  have  known  some  preachers,  who 
abounded  so  much  in  the  use  of  eggs,  and  honey,  and  mint  drops, 
and  spirits  of  lavender,  and  wine,  and  sugar-candy,  &,c.  &c.,  im 
mediately  before  going  to  the  pulpit,  that,  when  abroad,  and 
among  those  who  were  not  accustomed  to  their  habits,  they  were 
really  troublesome  guests.  And  I  not  long  since  read  a  work, 
entitled  «  Medicina  Clerica,'  from  the  pen  of  an  English  clergy 
man,  in  which  the  writer  makes  preparation  for  entering  the  pul 
pit  so  complicated  a  system ;  in  which  he  recommends  such  a 
long  list  of  drops,  and  lozenges,  and  stimulants,  and  remedies  for 
hoarseness,  and  such  an  endless  round  of  indulgences  and  plans 
for  "  ease  and  comfort,"  that  the  perusal  of  his  book  appears  to 
me  much  better  adapted  to  teach  a  man  how  to  make  himself  a 
hypochondriac,  than  a  powerful,  active  preacher.  The  truth  is, 
young  preachers  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any  of  these  things,  and 
ought  not  to  use  them.  They  are  seldom  necessary  for  any  one 
who  does  not  make  them  so,  by  improper  management.  If  you 
ask  me,  what  plan  I  would  recommend  for  keeping  the  lips,  and 
mouth,  sufficiently  moist,  and  for  clearing  the  voice,  in  the  pulpit  1 
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My  answer  is — I  would  recommend,  just  nothing  at  all.     Avoid 
the  use  of  anything  for  this  purpose.     Guard  against  the  miserable 
servitude  of  having  a  dozen  little  wants,  all  of  which  must  be  sup 
plied  before  you  can  ascend  the  sacred  desk.     Endeavor,  by  tem 
perance  and  exercise,  to  preserve  in  vigor  your  general  health, 
and  then,  unless  some  organic  disease  should  render  some  appli 
cation  to  the  mouth  or  throat  necessary,  you  will  do  much  better 
without  any  thing  of  the  kind.     The  truth  is,  this  is  one  of  the 
numerous  cases  in  which,  the  more  you  make  use  of  the  auxilia 
ries  of  which  I  speak,  the  more  indispensably  necessary  to  your 
comfort  they  will  be  likely  to  become,  until  you  may  convert  your 
study  into  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  render  yourself  a  poor,  feeble 
valetudinarian,  by  the  very  efforts  which  you  make  to  avoid  the 
evil.     On  this  subject  I  speak  from  experience.     In  the  early  part 
of  my  ministry,  I  abounded  in  the  use  of  prescriptions  for  strength 
ening  and  clearing  the  voice.     I  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  only  effect  of  them  was  to  increase  the  difficulty  which  they 
were  intended  to  remedy  ;    and  to  render  an  increase  both  in  the 
frequency  and  quantity  of  the  applications  indispensable.     Alarm 
ed  at  this  discovery,  I  determined  to  lay  them  all  aside.     I  did  so ; 
and  found,  when  the  first  little  inconvenience  of  the  privation  had 
passed  away,  that  I  was  able  to  do  better  without  than  with  them. 
And  now,  with  a  delightful  independence  of  all  my  former  little 
wants,  for  which  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful,  I  usually  go  to 
the  pulpit  more  comfortably,  without  a  single  medical,  or  dieteti- 
cal  application,  than  before  with  a  host  of  them.5     pp.  306 — 308. 
The  Doctor  sometimes  holds  a  graphic  pen. 
'  Let  every  look,  motion,  and  attitude  in  the  pulpit  correspond 
with  the  gravity  of  your  character,  and  the  solemn  purpose  for 
which  you  ascended  it.     Let  there  be  no  roving  of  the  eyes  over 
the  assembly,  as  if  to  gratify  curiosity,  to  search  for  acquaintan 
ces,  or  to  indulge  vanity  at  the  sight  of  a  crowd.     Let  there  be  no 
adjustment  of  the  dress,  as  if  you  were  anxious  about  your  perso 
nal  appearance.     Everything  of  this  kind  should  be  done  before 
you  go  thither,  and  afterwards  entirely  dismissed  from  the  mind. 
Let  there  be  no  abrupt,  rapid  motions,  as  if  you  were  hurried  or 
agitated ;  no  tossing  about  of  books,  or  turning  over,  their  leaves 
in  a  hurried  manner,   as  if  vexed   or  impatient.     But  let  every 
movement,  and  your  whole  demeanor,  be  of  the  calm,  sedate,  gen 
tle  character,  becoming  a  mind  withdrawn  from  the  world  and  its 
scenes ;    a  mind  even  withdrawn  from  its  own  secular  feelings, 
and  occupied  with  divine  contemplations  ;    a  mind  softened,  tran 
quillized,  and  adapted  to  its  holy  employment.     There  is  some 
thing  as  beautiful  as   it  is   impressive,  in  seeing  the  whole  air, 
countenance,  and  manner  of  a  man  of  God,  who  is  just  about  to 
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deliver  the  message  of  his  Master,  corresponding  with  his  office 
and  his  work ;  and  without  either  affected  solemnity,  or  any  other 
species  of  affectation,  evincing  a  heart  absorbed  with  the  great 
objects  which  he  wishes  to  recommend  to  others.'  pp.  311,  312. 

And  sometimes  a  humorous  one. 

'  While  marriage  is  a  subject  concerning  which  counsel  is 
more  frequently  needed  than  almost  any  other ;  it  is  one,  at  the 
same  time,  in  which  feeling  and  caprice  are  so  apt  to  triumph 
over  reason,  that,  when  counsel  is  most  urgently  needed,  it  is  sel 
dom  heard,  or  at  least,  seldom  properly  weighed.  What  else,  in 
deed,  can  be  expected,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind,  and 
especially  of  the  young,  and  even  of  the  conscientious  and  pious, 
seem  to  think  that  here,  if  ever,  inclination  ought  to  bear  a  sov 
ereign  sway ;  and  that  listening  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  is  a 
sort  of  high  treason  against  that  refined  system  of  "  sentimentalism  " 
which  they  suppose  ought  absolutely  to  govern  in  such  cases. 
This  is  being  weak  and  foolish,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
upon  principle.  And  hence,  I  have  known,  again  and  again, 
some  of  the  most  sober-minded  and  excellent  people  of  my  ac 
quaintance,  giving  themselves  up  to  matrimonial  partialities  and 
connexions  so  manifestly  unworthy  of  persons  in  their  senses; 
and  so  perfectly  deaf  to  all  the  suggestions  of  wisdom,  that  they 
deserved  the  discipline  of  the  rod  just  as  much  as  children  at 
school.'  pp.  383,  384. 

But  he  most  excels  in  the  mild  sagacity  with  which  he  lays 
down  prudent  lines  of  conduct  for  one's  intercourse  with  man 
kind. 

« In  travelling  among  strangers  guard  against  every  thing  that 
may  savor  of  a  forward  or  obtrusive  spirit.  There  are  two  ex 
tremes  in  relation  to  this  point,  into  one  or  the  other  of  which 
public  men  are  prone  to  fall.  Some  retreat  to  the  most  private 
recess  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  travel,  or  the  hotel  in  which 
they  lodge,  and  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  silence  and  impenetra 
ble  reserve  of  one  who  wishes  to  escape  from  all  intercourse  with 
his  species.  Others  are  forward,  talkative,  and  apparently  desi 
rous  of  making  themselves  known  to  every  individual  with  whom 
they  travel,  and  engaging  with  prominence  in  every  conversation 
that  occurs.  The  former  is  a  monkish  plan  of  proceeding,  by 
which  an  intelligent  man  loses  many  pleasures  and  advantages, 
and  withholds  from  others  many  a  social  benefit  which  he  might 
confer.  But  the  latter  plan  of  deportment  is  no  less  faulty.  It  is 
weak,  undignified,  obtrusive,  and,  to  all  delicate  minds,  extremely 
revolting.  Be  invariably  polite,  and  ready  to  accommodate  every 
fellow-traveller  ;  but  never  obtrude  your  acquaintance  or  conver- 
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sation  on  strangers.  Rather  wait  to  be  drawn  out,  than  run  the 
risk  of  being  repelled  as  unduly  forward.  Those  who,  in  travel 
ling,  thrust  themselves  into  every  circle,  and  meddle  in  every 
conversation,  seldom,  I  believe,  get  through  a  long  journey  with 
out  placing  themselves  in  circumstances,  which,  if  they  were  per 
sons  of  delicate  sensibility  (happily  for  their  feelings  this  is  sel 
dom  the  case),  would  lead  to  many  an  hour  of  deep  mortification. 
When  designing  or  unprincipled  men  meet  with  such  persons  in 
public  vehicles  or  places,  they  are  peculiarly  apt  to  single  them 
out  as  objects  of  their  artful  approaches,  under  the  confidence  that 
they  shall  find  them  more  accessible  than  others,  and  more  open 
to  imposition.'  pp.  465-467. 

In  the  present  volume,  there  is  little  opening  for  verbal  crit 
icism.  The  epithet  newsy,  descriptive  of  a  newsmonger,  is 
hardly  well  coined.  *  Unfortunate  whispereej  for  a  person  an 
noyed  by  a  whisperer,  is  but  little  happier.  The  phrase  in 
common,  for  commonly,  is  here  often  used,  but,  as  we  think,  with 
doubtful  propriety  in  written  composition.  An  infirmity  of  Bishop 
Burnett  is  described  as  '  infinitely  ludicrous,'  only  two  pages 
before  the  section  against  fondness  for  superlatives.  '  The 
knack  of  closely  observing,'  is  an  expression  which  somewhat 
degrades  one  of  our  best  habits  or  faculties.  To  put  up  at  an 
inn,  is,  we  suppose,  a  pardonable  Americanism. 

We  conclude  by  requesting  our  author  to  employ  his  pen 
more  frequently  and  copiously  for  the  public.  His  large  ex 
perience  in  men  and  things,  his  power  of  sagacious  observa 
tion,  bis  long  habits  of  reflection,  together  with  the  peculiar 
merits  of  his  style,  must  contribute  to  render  any  of  his  pro 
ductions,  on  general  subjects,  very  popular  and  useful.  Who 
could  belter  execute  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  or  more  thor 
oughly  instruct  his  countrymen  on  the  right  formation  of  Amer 
ican  character  ?  If  these  are  presumptuous  suggestions,  let 
them  be  excused  by  a  zeal  for  the  promotion  and  honor  of  our 
literature. 

VOL.  xxvi ii. — NO.  03.  66 
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ART.  XIII. — Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Internal 
Improvements  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Prac 
ticability  and  Expediency  of  a  Rail  Road  from  Boston  to 
the  Hudson  River,  and  from  Boston  to  Providence,  sub 
mitted  to  the  General  Court,  January  16, 1829.  To  which 
are  annexed  the  Reports  of  the  Engineers,  containing  the 
Results  of  their  Surveys,  and  Estimates  of  the  Cost  of 
constructing  a  Rail  Road  on  each  of  the  Routes  selected. 
With  Plans  and  Profiles  of  the  Routes. 

HAVING  devoted  a  portion  of  our  last  number  to  an  exami 
nation  of  the  Reports  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 
we  should  not  at  present  have  called  the  attention  of  our  read 
ers  to  the  documents  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  had 
not  the  subject  become  one  of  peculiar  interest,  at  this  moment, 
from  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  Engineers  have  been  engaged  during  the 
two  last  seasons,  under  the  superintendence  of  different  com 
missions  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  state,  in  making 
very  thorough  surveys  of  the  country  between  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  also  between  Boston  and  Providence  ;  the  routes 
which  offer  the  greatest  advantages  for  rail  roads  in  those  two 
directions  have  been  selected  ;  a  species  of  rail  road,  to  be 
formed  principally  of  materials  found  in  abundance  along  the 
several  routes,  and  which  will  combine  the  advantages  of 
solidity  and  durability  with  those  of  cheapness  and  simplicity 
of  construction,  has  been  particularly  described,  and  the  cost 
of  construction  carefully  estimated.  Inquiries  have  also  been 
made,  to  determine  the  amount  of  business  to  be  accommo 
dated,  and  other  facts  necessary  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
degree  of  benefit  to  be  expected  from  these  works.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  are  submitted  in  the  Reports 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  notice,  to  the  legislature,  with  a 
strong  recommendation  that  the  construction  of  rail  roads  upon 
both  routes  should  be  undertaken  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 

The  legislature,  instead  of  acting  definitively  upon  the  question 
thus  submitted  to  them,  at  their  late  session  passed  resolutions 
declaring  their  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  aid  and  encour 
age  these  works  by  the  funds  of  the  state,  and  recommending 
the  subject  to  the  people  for  their  consideration,  and  to  the 
next  legislature,  as  deserving  a  thorough  examination,  and 
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an  early  decision.  The  difficulty  of  forming  a  satisfactory 
judgment  on  a  subject  involving  so  many  details,  in  so  short;a 
period  as  was  allowed  after  the  publication  of  these  Reports, 
and  the  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  afforded 
strong  reasons  for  deferring  a  final  decision  upon  the  question 
presented  to  the  legislature,  and  for  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
the  public  at  large  upon  it. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  loudly 
called  upon  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  that 
they  may  make  such  a  decision  upon  it  as  will  be  creditable  to 
their  intelligence,  as  well  as  consistent  with  their  own  best 
interests.  Feeling  the  obligation  of  citizens  thus  called  upon 
to  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  we  have  carefully  looked 
over  these  Reports,  and  made  such  an  examination  of  the  facts 
and  principles  stated  therein,  as  will  enable  us  to  present  our 
views  of  the  improvements  here  recommended. 

The  distance  from  Boston  to  Albany,  by  the  most  favorable 
of  the  routes  surveyed,  is  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  miles ;  that  by  the  roads  now  most  travelled  being  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  This  route  is  on  a  line  so  nearly  level 
as  to  admit  of  being  travelled  throughout  by  locomotive  power 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  description  of  stationary  power,  in 
surmounting  the  elevations  to  be  passed.  By  the  adoption  of 
stationary  powers,  on  inclined  planes,  in  surmounting  some  of  the 
steeper  declivities,  it  is  supposed  the  distance  might  be  reduced 
to  something  less  than  a  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  without 
any  considerable  increase  of  the  elevation  to  be  passed. 

The  distance  by  the  most  level  of  the  Providence  routes, 
from  tide  waters  on  Front  Street  in  Boston,  to  the  neighbor 
hood  of  deep  navigable  waters,  at  Fox  Point,  in  the  southerly 
part  of  Providence,  is  forty-three  miles  and  forty-eight  chains. 
This  is  about  two  miles  farther  than  by  the  shortest  road  now 
travelled.  It  is  found  that  no  part  of  the  inclination  on  this 
route  need  exceed  thirty  feet  in  a  mile,  and  that  no  aid  of 
stationary  powers  will  be  required. 

The  route  which  is  recommended  for  the  Albany  road, 
passes  through  the  towns  of  Newton,  Framingham,  West- 
borough,  Worcester,  Brookfield,  and  Palmer,  to  Springfield ; 
and  thence,  through  Westfield,  Chester,  Pittsfield,  Canaan, 
Chatham,  and  Castleton,  to  Greenbush,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Albany.  On  this  line  the  estimates 
of  cost  are  made,  but  it  is  supposed  that  occasional  de- 
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viations  from  it  may  be  advantageously  made  on  the  final 
laying  out  of  the  road.  In  proceeding  westwardly  from 
Boston  on  this  route,  the  line  of  the  road,  when  formed  on  the 
principles  assumed  in  the  estimate,  will  have  an  ascending 
inclination  for  ninety  miles  and  a  half,  a  descending  inclina 
tion  for  ninety-four  miles  and  a  half,  and  it  will  be  level  for 
thirteen  miles.  On  forty-nine  miles  of  the  ascending  part  of 
the  road,  arid  the  same  number  of  miles  on  the  descending 
part,  the  inclination  exceeds  the  rate  of  twenty-six  feet  to  a 
mile;  and  on  these  portions  of  the  road,  varying  in  their 
rate  of  inclination  from  twenty-six  to  eighty  feet  per  mile,  it  is 
computed  that  the  resistance  or  acceleration  of  the  motion  of 
the  load  by  its  gravity,  will  be  greater  than  the  resistance  from 
friction.  On  the  other  hundred  miles  of  the  road,  the  inclina 
tion  will  be  so  slight,  that  the  gravity  of  the  load  will  act  ad 
vantageously  in  aiding  its  motion  in  descending,  in  the  same 
degree  that  it  will  act  disadvantageously  in  ascending.  The 
travelling  on  these  parts  of  the  road,  therefore,  will  be  nearly 
as  easy,  and  accomplished  by  about  the  same  exertion  of 
travelling  power,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  level.  On  the  forty- 
nine  miles  of  ascending  road,  an  additional  travelling  power 
will  be  necessary,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inclination. 
On  the  forty-nine  miles  of  descending  road,  no  exertion  will 
be  required  to  move  the  load  forward,  but  precautions  will  be 
necessary  to  retard  and  regulate  the  motion. 

It  is  computed,  that  on  all  parts  of  the  road  constructed  in 
the  manner  described,  except  those  which  make  up  the  forty- 
nine  miles  of  steep  inclination,  an  average  load  for  a  single 
horse,  travelling  twenty  miles  per  day.  will  be  sixteen  thousand 
pounds,  or  eight  tons  of  two  thousand  pounds  each,  exclusive 
of  the  weight  of  the  wagons  ;  and  that,  on  the  steepest  parts, 
an  additional  horse  will  be  necessary  for  conveying  the  same 
load,  travelling  ten  miles  a  day  in  an  ascending  direction,  and 
returning  the  same  distance.  It  is  further  computed  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  for  heavy  articles,  exclusive  of  tolls,  will 
not  exceed  a  cent  a  mile  per  ton.  The  particulars  of  this 
estimate  are  stated  in  the  report.  Admitting  the  assumed  cost 
of  labor  to  be  correct,  of  which  every  one  conversant  with 
such  subjects  can  judge,  and  admitting  also  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  which  are  found  in  works  of  acknowledged  author 
ity,  of  the  ordinary  performance  of  horses  on  rail  roads  which 
have  been  for  some  years  in  use,  the  form  and  inclination  of 
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which  are  particularly  described,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  estimate.  It  being  once  ascertained  what 
degree  of  locomotive  power  is  necessary  for  the  conveyance 
of  loads  of  a  given  weight  on  a  level  rail  road,  or  on  a  road  of 
a  given  inclination,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  power  which  will 
be  necessary  on  a  road  of  similar  construction,  having  any 
specified  rates  of  inclination.  In  this  estimate,  there  appears 
to  be  an  ample  allowance  for  the  increased  power  which  will 
be  required  in  consequence  of  the  departure  from  a  level  line. 

In  the  above  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  road  will  be  made  without  the  application  of 
stationary  powers  to  surmount  any  of  the  declivities  in  the 
route.  The  Report,  however,  recommends,  that  before  the 
road  is  finally  laid  out,  further  examinations  and  calculations 
shall  be  made,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  it  may  not 
be  expedient  to  adopt  a  system  of  stationary  powers,  on  in 
clined  planes,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  principal  elevations 
in  the  line  of  the  road.  Such  an  investigation  ought  unques 
tionably  to  be  made,  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  comparative 
cost  and  value  of  the  two  modes  of  construction.  After  the 
proper  surveys  and  inquiries  shall  have  been  completed,  it  will 
be  easy  to  make  such  a  comparison  as  will  leave  little  doubt 
which  of  the  methods  of  passing  these  declivities  should  be 
preferred.  Should  it  prove  on  inquiry,  that  there  is  a  suffi 
cient  supply  of  water  to  afford  a  permanent  moving  power  on 
most  of  the  elevations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  expedient  to  appropriate  this  power,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  an  extremely  low  cost,  to  this  purpose. 

The  principal  facts  necessary  for  this  inquiry,  which  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  are,  the  saving  which  may  be  made 
in  the  distance,  by  admitting  of  steep  inclinations  instead  of 
those  never  exceeding  eighty  feet  in  a  mile  ;  the  cost  of  con 
structing  inclined  planes,  with  the  necessary  machinery  ;  the  cost 
of  the  stationary  power,  whether  it  be  water  or  animal  power; 
the  cost  of  attendance,  and  of  the  probable  repairs  of  machine 
ry  ;  and  the  comparative  length  of  time  required  to  pass,  in 
the  two  modes. 

On  most  of  the  rail  roads  of  any  considerable  magnitude  in 
England,  stationary  steam-engines  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  loads  over  the  steep  elevations.  They  are  also 
adopted  on  the  rail  road  connected  with  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  canal,  leading  to  the  Lackawaxen  coal  mines  in 
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Pennsylvania.  But  this  species  of  power  would  not  be  at  all 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  irregular  travelling,  on  a 
public  road  like  that  here  proposed.  Besides  this  objection  to 
the  use  of  steam  power  for  this  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  have  no  advantage  over  horse  power,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  engines 
would  exceed  that  of  keeping  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  or 
oxen,  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

On  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  which  is  the 
longest  in  existence  now  completed,  the  loads  are  moved 
principally  by  locomotive  and  stationary  steam-engines,  but 
partly  by  horses.  The  cost  of  maintaining  locomotive  engines 
in  England,  near  the  coal  mines,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
expense  for  fuel  is  low,  is  greater  than  that  of  keeping  the  num 
ber  of  horses,  in  this  country,  which  will  exert  the  same  degree 
of  power,  provided  the  horses  travel  at  a  slow  pace.  But  if  the 
pace  of  the  horse  is  accelerated,  his  power  is  diminished  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  his  speed  is  increased.  With  steam 
power,  acting  on  a  locomotive  engine,  it  is  otherwise.  The  same 
power  which  will  move  twenty  tons  a  given  distance  per  hour, 
will  move  ten  tons  double  that  distance  in  an  hour;  so  that 
the  effect  produced  is  the  same  in  a  rapid  as  in  a  slow  rate  of 
motion.  For  rapid  travelling,  therefore,  locomotive  engines  may 
be  cheaper  than  animal  power.  But  they  are  applicable  only  to 
the  conveyance  of  loads  of  many  tons'  weight,  and  are  therefore 
not  suited  to  the  purpose  of  moving  stage-coaches.  Indeed 
the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  carriage  on  a  rail  road  is  so 
slight,  that  the  cost  of  horse  power,  even  at  the  low  degree  of 
exertion  which  he  is  capable  of  when  travelling  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  is  a  matter  of  small  consideration,  compared  with  the 
cost  of  travelling  in  any  of  the  ordinary  modes.  The  power 
of  a  single  horse  is  sufficient  for  drawing  a  stage-coach  as 
fully  loaded,  and  at  as  rapid  a  speed,  as  the  passengers  will 
desire.  For  other  purposes  than  the  conveyance  of  passen 
gers,  a  rapid  rate  of  travelling  is  not,  in  general,  of  any  great 
advantage.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  locomotive  en 
gines  will,  for  the  present,  be  found  advantageous  in  this  country. 

But  if  by  the  use  of  horse  power  on  a  rail  road,  the  cost  of 
transportation  can  be  reduced  as  low  as  a  cent  a  mile  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  ton  ;  if  a  single  horse,  travelling  at  a  slow 
and  natural  pace,  can  draw  a  load  of  eight  tons,  exclusive  of 
the  weight  of  the  wagons,  and  a  stage-coach  loaded  with 
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fifteen  or  twenty  passengers,  when  travelling  at  a  speed  of 
nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour ;  it  is  evident  that  such  a  rail  road, 
passing  through  a  rich  and  populous  country,  must  be  of  im 
mense  benefit,  and  that  it  will  not  only  afford  a  great  facility  to 
business,  but  will  produce  a  great  increase  of  business  and  of 
profits. 

The  Report  goes  into  a  variety  of  investigations,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  business  which  will  be  thus 
accommodated.  The  data  for  this  calculation  are  derived  from 
a  great  number  of  scattered  sources  ;  and  many  of  them  are 
too  uncertain  to  be  very  fully  relied  on.  The  results  are  stated 
with  a  good  deal  of  reserve,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  estimate 
appears  to  be  moderate.  In  this  estimate,  the  business  that  is 
expected  to  pass  the  whole  road,  between  Boston  and  Albany, 
is  not  relied  on  for  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  income. 
This  amount  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  third  more  than  the 
present  amount  of  business  between  the  two  places.  A  mate 
rial  increase  of  this  business  is  anticipated,  not  so  much  from 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  as  from  the  greater 
expedition  and  certainty  of  the  conveyance,  and  from  the 
continuance  of  an  advantageous  trade  through  a  great  part  of 
the  winter,  when  the  present  outlet  of  the  trade  of  Albany  is 
closed.  These  are  certainly  substantial  grounds  for  antici 
pating  a  great  increase  of  business,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
much  more  extensive  direct  trade  than  is  now  carried  on,  in 
place  of  that  which  at  present  centres  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  extent  of  this  increase  must  of  course  be  in  a  great 
measure  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  could  not  be  considered  an 
extravagant  supposition  to  place  the  amount  much  higher  than 
the  estimate  in  the  Report. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  a  belief,  that  if  the  rail  road 
were  built,  the  trade  between  Boston  and  Albany  would  still 
be  carried  on  by  water,  because  this  conveyance  would  be 
cheaper  than  that  by  the  rail  road.  Those  who  have  adopted 
this  opinion,  must  have  taken  it  up  without  due  examination. 
It  will  be  found  on  inquiry,  that  the  customary  freight  for 
heavy  articles,  which  pay  at  the  lowest  rates,  between  Boston 
and  Albany,  is  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  ton,  but 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  a  vessel,  which  would  other 
wise  sail  with  part  of  a  cargo,  certain  articles,  particularly 
flour  and  mackerel,  which  are  the  most  considerable  articles 
of  transport  between  the  two  cities,  are  often  taken  at  two 
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dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton.  We  have  the  authority  of  the 
largest  importer  of  flour  from  Albany  for  the  two  last  seasons 
for  saying,  that  he  has  never  paid  less  than  twenty- five  cents 
a  barrel  for  the  freight  of  flour,  that  he  often  pays  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents,  and  that  he  thinks  the  average  price 
paid  by  him  about  thirty-one  cents.  Those  who  ship  but  tran 
siently,  and  in  smaller  quantities,  of  course  generally  pay  more. 
The  gentleman  above  quoted,  and  odiers  competent  to  judge, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  business  could  not  be  carried  on  at  so 
low  a  uniform  rate  of  freight  as  the  lowest  price  above  named. 
To  the  freight  must  be  added,  for  the  cost  of  water  conveyance, 
the  insurance,  at  an  average  of  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  article.  This  would  be,  on  a  ton  of  flour, 
from  thirty  to  sixty  cents  ;  on  most  other  articles  more  than 
this  amount,  and  on  the  cheapest  of  manufactured  goods,  which 
will  form  a  large  part  of  the  transport,  more  than  the  above 
rates  of  freight. 

In  these  facts  we  place  entire  confidence,  and  therefore 
cannot  doubt  that  a  rail  road,  constructed  in  the  manner  pro 
posed,  will  command  the  whole  transport  between  Albany  and 
Boston,  provided  the  tolls  are  placed  as  low  as  is  recommend 
ed  in  the  Report,  namely,  a  dollar  a  ton  for  the  whole  passage. 
Higher  tolls  might  be  charged  on  the  more  costly  articles. 
The  distinction  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  rate  of  tolls,  on 
articles  carried  through  the  whole  line,  and  on  those  which  are 
carried  to  or  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  will  be  entirely 
reasonable,  and  will  probably  be  necessary  for  obtaining  a 
proper  income  for  the  support  of  the  road.  It  will  be  reason 
able  that  the  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  road,  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  benefit  afforded  by  it.  It  is  on  this  prin 
ciple  that  bulky  articles,  of  small  value  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  are  usually  charged  at  low  rates  of  toll,  on  rail  roads 
and  canals,  in  comparison  with  more  costly  articles.  Where 
the  transportation  on  the  rail  road  comes  in  competition  with 
water  conveyance,  as  between  Albany  and  Boston,  the  tolls 
must  be  low,  or  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  prefer  the  rail 
road.  Where  the  only  competition  is  with  the  conveyance  by 
land,  on  common  roads,  much  higher  rates  of  toll  may  be 
demanded  for  the  use  of  the  rail  road,  and  still  the  benefit  will 
be  far  beyond  the  price  paid. 

However  great  may  be  esteemed  the  benefits  anticipated 
from  the  facility  which  this  improvement  will  afford,  to  the  com- 
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munication  between  Boston  and  Albany,  and  to  a  direct  trade 
between  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  East  and  the  agricul 
tural  regions  of  the  West,  the  accommodation  of  the  interme 
diate  country  must  be  regarded  as  the  leading  motive  for  un 
dertaking  this  great  work.  The  cost  of  transporting  merchan 
dise  and  produce  any  considerable  distance  by  land,  in  the  or 
dinary  method,  is  so  great,  compared  with  that  of  water 
conveyance,  that  this  disadvantage  alone  is  sufficient  to  make 
trade,  and  every  branch  of  industry,  languid  and  unprofitable, 
compared  with  the  same  degree  of  industry  and  skill,  exerted 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  nature  has  furnished  a  cheaper 
mode  of  intercourse.  Every  one,  in  estimating  the  bounties 
which  nature  has  conferred  on  different  states  and  countries, 
has  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  possession  of  extensive 
navigable  rivers  as  among  the  most  enviable  advantages,  on 
account  of  the  facility  which  they  afford  to  intercourse  and 
trade.  The  late  improvements  of  steam  navigation  have  given 
these  natural  channels  of  intercourse  a  new  value,  so  that  they 
have  become  the  great  highways  not  only  for  trade  but  for 
personal  intercourse.  The  introduction  of  steam-boats,  with 
luxurious  accommodations,  travelling  with  a  rapidity  heretofore 
unheard  of,  on  the  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Hudson  and 
Connecticut  rivers,  has  given  to  the  parts  of  country  bordering 
on  those  waters,  more  decided  advantages  over  other  parts  of 
the  country,  than  they  before  possessed,  and  drawn  to  those 
routes  much  of  the  business  which  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
land  transportation,  in  other  directions.  But  a  very  large  tract 
of  country,  including  the  whole  of  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  large  portion  of  several  of  the 
neighboring  states,  is  remote  from  either  of  these  channels. 
To  these  parts  of  the  country  it  is  important  to  afford  some  sub 
stitute  for  the  advantages  of  navigation,  which  their  situation 
does  not  permit  them  to  possess. 

The  rail  road  will  furnish  them  that  substitute.  It  will  afford 
a  method  of  communication  in  some  respects  superior  to  any 
inland  navigation.  It  will  not  be  so  cheap  as  sloop  navigation, 
but  it  will  be  more  safe  and  more  free  from  interruption.  It 
will  probably  not  admit  of  the  conveyance  of  passengers  quite 
so  rapidly  as  steam  navigation  under  the  most  favorable  cir 
cumstances,  but  it  will  admit  of  their  being  carried  more  safely, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  unless  in  cases  where  by  the  latter  great 
numbers  are  carried.  The  cost  of  locomotive  power  in  the 
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fast  travelling  steam-boats  is  very  great.  The  power  of  the 
engines  used  in  these  boats  is  nearly  equal  to  a  horse  power 
for  each  of  the  average  number  of  passengers.  On  the  rail 
road  the  power  required  will  be  but  that  of  a  single  horse, 
when  travelling  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  for  a  large  coach-load  of 
passengers.  The  cost  of  conveying  merchandise  will  not  be 
greater,  independently  of  tolls,  than  that  of  the  same  convey 
ance  on  a  canal,  and  the  tolls  may  be  less,  in  the  same  pro 
portion  as  the  cost  of  the  work  is  less. 

It  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  inferred  from  the  fact 
stated  by  elementary  writers,  that  a  boat  may  be  moved  on  a 
canal  at  the  slow  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  by  one  third  of  the 
power  required  to  move  the  same  weight  on  a  rail  road,  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  the  former  mode,  will  be  two 
thirds  less  than  by  the  latter.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  A 
horse  does  not  in  fact  draw  three  times  the  amount  on  a  ca 
nal,  which  he  usually  draws  on  a  rail  road.  Two  horses  are 
usually  employed  in  drawing  a  boat  with  a  load  of  about  thirty 
tons  ;  and  what  is  more  material,  two  men  are  required,  be 
sides  the  person  who  drives  the  horses,  to  conduct  the  boat. 
The  slow  pace  at  which  they  necessarily  move,  limits  the  pro 
gress  of  the  men,  as  well  as  of  the  horses,  to  about  twenty 
miles  a  day,  unless  they  travel  through  the  night,  in  which 
case  two  sets  of  men  are  necessary.  The  daily  cost  of  two 
horses  at  fifty  cents,  two  men  at  one  dollar  each,  and  a  boy 
at  fifty  cents,  is  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  convey 
ance  of  thirty  tons  twenty  miles,  or  six  hundred  tons  one 
mile.  On  the  rail  road,  two  horses  at  fifty  cents  each,  travel 
ling  twenty  miles  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  two  other  horses 
to  be  driven  the  same  distance  on  the  same  day,  by  the  same 
driver,  with  one  man  at  one  dollar,  will  cost  three  dollars  for 
conveying  sixteen  tons  forty  miles ;  which  is  equal  to  six  hun 
dred  and  forty  tons,  one  mile.  The  allowance  for  the  expense 
of  horses  must  be  increased  on  the  steep  parts  of  the  road, 
but  the  expense  for  the  conductor  is  the  same.  In  the  above 
estimate  a  horse  is  supposed  to  draw  fifteen  tons  on  a  canal, 
or  what  is  equal  to  three  hundred  tons  drawn  one  mile  daily. 
Heavier  loads  are  no  doubt  often  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  but 
we  believe  that  this  is  fully  equal  to  the  average  load.  Taking 
together,  therefore,  the  cost  of  locomotive  power,  and  the  neces 
sary  attendance  of  men,  that  which  is  required  for  transporta 
tion  on  a  rail  road  is  lower  than  what  is  required  on  a  canal. 
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Transportation  by  a  good  rail  road,  therefore,  must  be  as 
cheap  as  by  the  best  canals.  It  has  a  great  advantage  over 
canal  transportation  in  its  greater  rapidity  even  in  the  convey 
ance  of  merchandise,  and  this  advantage  is  of  much  greater 
moment  in  the  conveyance  of  persons.  It  gives  to  rail  roads 
a  value  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  only,  nearly  equal  to 
that  which  they  have  from  the  conveyance  of  property.  They 
have  the  still  further  advantage  of  being  less  liable  than  canals 
to  interruption.  Canals  are  necessarily  closed  by  frost  four  or 
five  months  in  a  year,  and  they  are  liable  to  interruption  by 
droughts,  and  by  the  failure  of  their  banks.  Rail  roads  are  not 
interrupted  by  frost,  nor  by  a  light  snow.  In  some  seasons 
they  will  be  interrupted  by  deep  snows,  but  the  interruption 
will  be  much  shorter  than  that  to  which  canals  and  rivers  are 
always  liable.  They  may  be  interrupted  by  other  accidents, 
but  the  injuries  to  which  they  are  liable  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
extensive,  or  to  require  so  long  a  time  in  the  repair,  as  those 
to  which  canals  are  subject. 

By  opening  a  channel  of  communication  of  this  description, 
adapted  to  all  purposes  of  business  through  a  tract  of  country 
two  hundred  miles  in  extent,  filled  with  an  industrious  popula 
tion,  who  rely  in  part  on  foreign  products  for  their  subsistence, 
and  on  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  their  industry  for  their 
means  of  wealth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  vigor  would 
be  given  to  the  public  industry,  and  a  new  value  to  the  resour 
ces  of  the  state.  The  population  of  the  five  western  counties 
is  about  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  population  would  pass  over  some  part  of  the  rail  road,  on 
their  way  to  the  best  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  products, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  their  supplies  from  abroad.  An  equal 
number  of  people,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  Connecticut 
river  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  the  parts  of  Con 
necticut  adjoining  this  state,  would  derive  a  similar  benefit 
from  this  rail  road.  To  these  should  be  added  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  through  which  the  route 
passes,  and  of  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  would  be  more  or 
less  accommodated  by  this  rail  road,  is  equal  to  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  whole  tract  of  country  which  depends  for 
the  transport  of  its  produce  and  supplies  on  the  New  York 
canals,  including  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  New  York,  and  the  western  parts  of  Vermont. 
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The  Directors,  in  their  Report,  estimate  the  cost  of  the  rail 
road  at  a  sum  which  may  be  procured  on  the  credit  of  the 
state  at  an  interest  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  annual  cost  of  superintendence  and  repairs 
at  fifty  thousand  dollars  more.  In  their  estimate  of  the  in 
come  which  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  road,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country,  they 
endeavor  only  to  show  that  the  business  will  be  amply  suffi 
cient  to  produce  this  sum  at  very  low  rates  of  toll.  They 
argue  that  if,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  income  of 
the  road  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  annual 
charges,  including  the  interest  on  the  cost,  the  additional  in 
come,  arising  from  the  increase  of  population  and  business 
which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
fund  for  paying  off  the  debt  at  no  remote  period  ;  after  which, 
the  whole  income  of  the  road  will  remain  as  a  perpetual  rev 
enue  to  the  state,  to  be  appropriated  to  further  improvements, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  The 
whole  burden  and  risk  to  which  the  state  will  subject  its 
treasury,  by  undertaking  the  work,  will  be,  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  such  part  of  the  debt  as  shall  be  incurred  be 
fore  the  road  begins  to  afford  an  income,  and  the  hazard  that 
the  income  may  fall  short  of  the  amount  estimated.  Against 
this  hazard,  is  to  be  set  off  the  chance  that  the  income  may 
exceed  the  estimate,  and  the  whole  unincumbered  income  of 
the  road,  after  the  debt  shall  have  been  paid  off. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Another  view  is  presented  in  the  Re 
port,  of  the  advantages  which  will  result  from  this  improve 
ment,  in  the  increase  of  business,  and  the  increased  value  of 
property  in  the  state.  The  precise  amount  and  value  of  these 
benefits  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  we  agree  fully  in  the  opinion 
intimated  in  the  Report,  that,  independently  of  the  other  advan 
tages,  from  the  increased  facility  of  transacting  business,  the 
immediate  increase  of  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  Common 
wealth  would  be  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the 
road.  If  these  anticipations  are  well  founded,  there  are  twice 
the  inducements  which  are  necessary  for  this  undertaking. 
The  cost  will  be  twice  repaid,  once  in  refunding  that  cost  in 
the  direct  income  of  the  road,  and  once  in  other  pecuniary  bene 
fits  which  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  will  derive  from  it. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  Directors  in  their  report  at 
tempt  to  show  only  that  the  annual  income  of  the  western  road 
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in  the  present  state  of  population  will  be  equal  to  the  annual 
charges,  including  the  interest  on  the  cost.  This  estimate  ap 
pears  to  be  extremely  moderate.  Nearly  half  of  this  amount 
they  anticipate  will  be  derived  from  the  conveyance  of  pas 
sengers,  and  one  fifth  from  the  business  between  Boston  and 
Albany,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  residue  must 
be  derived  from  the  business  of  the  intermediate  places,  and 
of  all  those  parts  of  the  country  which  will  be  in  any  degree 
accommodated  by  it.  The  population  to  whom  this  road  will 
afford  the  best  access  to  a  large  market,  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  cannot  be  numbered  at  less  than  five  hundred  thousand. 
Of  the  income  which  may  be  derived  from  the  business  of 
such  a  population,  some  conjecture  may  be  formed,  by  com 
paring  this  business  with  that  done  on  the  New  -York  canals. 

The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  measure  about  four  hun 
dred  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  their  cost  was  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  The  amount  of  tolls  received  on  them,  the  last 
season,  was  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  preceding  year  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  dol 
lars.  It  appears  from  the  last  report  of  the  canal  commission 
ers  that  the  navigation  of  the  canals  was  open  from  the 
1st  of  April  to  the"  19th  of  December,  a  period  of  eight  months 
and  fifteen  days,  and  that  this  was  the  longest  period  of  navi 
gation,  which  has  occurred  in  any  season.  In  this  period  of  a 
little  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  year,  these  canals  have  afforded 
an  income  which  would  be  sufficient  in  four  years  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  a  rail  road  from  Boston  to  Albany. 

We  know  that  some  persons  have  adopted  the  belief,  that 
the  people  of  New  England  have  nothing  to  transport  on  a 
rail  road  or  canal,  and  that  on  this  account  the  work  here  pro 
posed  will  bear  no  comparison  in  its  advantages,  with  the  great 
canals  of  the  state  of  New  York.  They  appear  to  forget  that 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  live  as  well,  and  in  their  mode  of 
living  consume  as  much  (and  we  might  perhaps  safely  say 
much  more)  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  products  of  the  sea 
board,  as  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  who  receive  their  sup 
plies  through  the  canals.  To  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  arti 
cles  thus  imported,  they  must  carry  something  abroad,  of  the 
produce  of  their  home  industry.  These  exports,  it  is  true,  do 
not  consist  of  two  or  three  great  staples,  like  the  wheat  and 
flour  of  New  York,  and  they  are  perhaps  in  general  not  so 
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bulky,  in  proportion  to  their  value  as  the  present  products  of 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  are  in  a  larger  proportion  the  fruits  of  agriculture. 
Many  products  of  the  interior,  however,  which  are  of  great 
weight  and  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  will  be  transport 
ed  on  the  rail  road,  such  as  wood,  timber,  charcoal,  and  lime. 
Besides  these  articles,  there  are  now  transported  a  great  vari 
ety  of  coarse  manufactures  of  wood  and  other  materials,  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  and  live  stock.  There  are  now  annually 
brought  to  Brighton  for  the  supply  of  the  market  of  Boston 
and  of  the  neighboring  towns,  thirty-seven  thousand  fat  cattle, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  sheep,  and  twenty-two  thou 
sand  swine,  weighing  twenty  thousand  tons  ;  a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  brought  from  the  west.  These  might  un 
doubtedly  be  brought  most  economically,  either  dead  or  alive, 
upon  the  rail  road. 

With  the  present  means  of  transportation,  the  produce  of 
the  interior,  carried  abroad  for  sale,  must  be  sufficient  in 
amount  and  value  to  pay  for  the  supplies  brought  from 
abroad  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  people  of  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  states  are  accustomed  to  use  for  their 
subsistence,  not  only  all  the  foreign  productions  which  are  in 
common  use  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  but  several  other  articles  from  abroad  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  produce  for  themselves. 
Among  these  articles  are  flour,  salt,  and  plaster.  Singular  as 
it  would  have  seemed  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  farmers  of  these  states  depend  in  part  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  families,  on  flour  from  New  York  or  the  more  distant 
states.  Salt  is  obtained  by  them  from  abroad  exclusively,  but 
the  people  of  the  western  part  of  New  York  procure  their 
whole  supply  of  this  article,  as  well  as  of  flour,  at  home.  The 
importation  of  these  articles  adds  very  materially  to  the  amount 
of  transportation,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  articles  must  be  ex 
ported  to  pay  for  these  imports.  From  these  facts,  and  from 
what  is  well  known  of  the  habits  of  living  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  of  New  England,  it  may  be  confidently  inferred 
that  they  require  a  greater  amount  of  transportation,  for  the  sup 
ply  of  their  families,  than  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  through  which  the  New  York  canals  pass. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  comparative  amount  of 
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population  accommodated  by  the  two  improvements.  It  is  a 
low  estimate  to  compute  the  number  of  those  who  will  trans 
port  their  supplies  and  produce  upon  the  Western  rail  road, 
at  half  those  who  depend  on  the  New  York  canals.  The 
average  distance  of  transportation  on  the  rail  road,  will  perhaps 
not  exceed  half  the  average  on  the  canals.  If,  therefore,  we 
suppose  that  half  the  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  on 
the  canals,  will  be  transported  on  the  rail  road,  and  that  the 
average  distance  of  the  transportation  will  be  half,  the  amount 
of  tolls,  if  charged  at  the  same  rates,  will  be  one  quarter,  or 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This,  it 
should  be  remembered,  does  not  include  the  estimate  for  pas 
sengers,  as  the  amount  of  tolls  for  passengers  on  the  canals  is 
inconsiderable. 

To  this  mode  of  calculation  it  may  be  objected,  that  in  the 
estimate  of  the  population  accommodated  by  means  of  the 
canals,  we  do  not  include  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio  and  the 
Canadas,  who  live  beyond  the  terminations  of  the  canals,  and 
receive  a  part  of  their  supplies  through  them.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  the  proportion  of  merchandise  which  will  be  carried 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  rail  road,  for  the  supply  of 
inhabitants  not  included  in  the  number  supposed  to  be  directly 
benefited  by  the  road,  is  much  greater  than  that  which  is 
carried  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo, 
and  through  Lake  Champlain  to  Canada.  The  whole  amount 
of  property  -received  at,  and  transported  from  Buffalo  on  the 
canal,  in  1827,  was  short  of  twenty  thousand  tons  ;  and  in 
1828,  the  amount  was  still  less.  The  amount  conveyed  to 
and  from  Canada,  through  the  Champlain  canal,  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  less,  with  the  addition  of  the  amount  be 
longing  to  persons  residing  west  of  Buffalo,  than  the  amount 
which  will  be  transported  to  and  from  Albany,  over  the  whole 
course  of  the  rail  road. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  correct  in  our  premises,  that  the  popula 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  New  England  states  requires  as  great 
an  amount  of  transportation  (including  the  supplies  of  flour, 
salt,  plaster,  and  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  and  the  new 
exports  of  wood,  marble,  lime,  and  other  heavy  articles  which 
the  rail  road  will  enable  them  to  make,)  as  the  same  number 
of  inhabitants  of  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  New  York, 
our  conclusion  cannot  be  denied,  that,  at  the  same  rates  of  toll, 
this  transportation  will  afford  an  annual  income  of  more  than  two 
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hundred  thousand  dollars,  independently  of  that  which  will  be 
derived  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  The  estimate  in 
the  report  of  the  Directors,  is  but  little  more  than  half  this 
amount.  Their  estimate,  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  at  the 
low  rates  of  a  half  cent  and  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile,  whereas  the 
canal  tolls  are  nearly  all  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  a  mile  for 
the  transportation  upward,  and  the  greater  part  at  the  rate  of 
a  cent  and  a  half  for  the  transportation  downward.  The 
transportation  on  the  rail  road,  with  the  exception  of  that 
through  the  whole  route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  will  bear  to 
be  subjected  to  as  high  rates  of  toll  as  that  on  the  canals,  though 
sound  policy  may  recommend  the  adoption  of  lower  rates. 

If  it  is  still  objected  that  we  estimate  too  highly  the  amount 
of  produce  which  will  be  exported  on  the  rail  road,  we  will 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  nothing  is  exported,  and  that  the 
supplies  required  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  imported,  in  pro 
portion  to  their  numbers,  are  only  equal  to  the  imports  on  the 
New  York  canals.  The  tolls  received  at  Albany  and  Troy 
the  present  season,  which  we  understand  to  be  exclusively  for 
the  transportation  upward,  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Tolls  at  the  same  rate,  on  half  the 
amount  of  merchandise,  carried  half  the  average  distance,  would 
amount  to  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars.  This  alone  is 
within  about  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  estimated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Directors,  as  receivable  on  the  whole  trade 
of  the  interior,  including  exports  and  imports.  This  will  serve 
further  to  confirm  our  opinion,  that  the  estimate  in  the  Report 
is  extremely  moderate,  and  the  rates  of  toll  assumed  by  the 
Directors  much  lower  than  may  be  charged,  if  it  shall  be 
found  desirable  to  enhance  the  amount  of  revenue  above  that 
estimate. 

The  Directors,  in  their  Report,  estimate  the  present  number 
of  persons  travelling  on  the  several  routes  between  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  on  parts  of  the  route  selected  for  the  rail  road,  to 
be  equal  to  seventy-five  passengers,  both  directions  included, 
per  day  ;  and  that,  if  by  means  of  the  rail  road  the  time  of  per 
forming  the  journey  should  be  reduced  to  twenty-two  hours,  and 
the  cost  to  three  dollars,  this  number  of  travellers  would  be 
doubled.  This  number  of  passengers,  at  a  toll  of  a  cent  each 
per  mile,  would  afford  an  annual  income  of  ninety-three  thou 
sand  and  nine  hundred  dollars.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsafe 
than  to  undertake  to  determine  with  confidence  what  number 
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of  persons  will  travel  on  a  given  route,  in  a  very  different  state 
of  things  from  any  which  has  yet  existed.  The  number  here 
assumed  is  apparently  a  moderate  estimate.  At  any  rate  there 
can  be  no  hazard  in  considering  it  as  certain  for  the  present 
purpose  ;  for  if  the  number  should  fall  short  of  this  estimate, 
the  toll  on  the  actual  number  might  be  doubled,  without  the 
least  hazard  of  driving  them  to  any  other  mode  of  conveyance. 
There  are  some  other  parts  of  the  Report  of  the  Directors, 
on  which  we  intended  to  have  made  some  remarks  ;  but  this 
article  is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length.  ,The  Re 
ports  of  the  engineers  show  that  their  investigations  have  been 
thoroughly,  carefully,  and  scientifically  made,  and  the  results 
are  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily  stated.  These  Reports  con 
tain  a  vast  deal  of  topographical  information,  which  will  be 
useful  for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  the  surveys 
were  specially  made.  The  inquiries  and  calculations  for  the 
estimates  appear  to  have  been  very  elaborate,  and  we  believe 
they  are  made  on  principles  which  entitle  them  to  the  strongest 
confidence.  The  care  with  which  all  the  reports  are  eluci 
dated  by  maps  and  plates  is  deserving  of  commendation. 
These  are  so  complete  as  to  render  every  part  of  the  Reports 
perfectly  intelligible. 
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Correspondence  between  John  Q,uincy  Adams,  Esq.  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  several  Citizens  of  Massachusetts,  concerning 
the  Charge  of  a  Design  to  dissolve  the  Union,  alleged  to  have  existed 
in  that  State.  Boston.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 
instituted  March  15,  1795,  and  incorporated  March  8,  1826.  Boston. 
John  Cotton. 

A  Lecture  on  Rail  Roads,  delivered  January  12,  1829,  before  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  By  William  Jack 
son,  a  Member  of  the  Association.  Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
8vo.  pp.  32. 

The  Final  Tendency  of  the  Religious  Disputes  of  the  present  day 
impartially  considered.  By  Old  Experience.  Boston.  12mo.  pp.  29. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  to  the  Boston  Society  for 
the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Poor.  Boston.  Crocker 
&  Brewster. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  Friends  at  Steubenville,  Ohio.  By  Marcus 
C.  Gould.  Philadelphia.  Joseph  Harding.  8vo.  pp.  340. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  to  the  Assembly,  January  26,  1829.  Albany.  Creswell 
&  Van  Benthuysen. 

The  Candidate  for  Confirmation,  self-examined.  Philadelphia. 
Samuel  P.  Bradford. 

The  Anti-Masonic  Review,  and  Monthly  Magazine.  By  H.  D. 
Ward,  A.  M.  Nos  1,  2,  and  3.  New  York.  Vanderpool  &  Cole. 

Lectures  on  the  Discovery  of  America  and  Colonization  of  North 
America,  by  the  English.  By  William  Darby.  18mo. 

Facts  and  Documents  in  relation  to  Harvard  Callege.  By  Hollis, 
and  others.  Boston.  T.  R.  Marvin.  12mo.  pp.  90. 

Report  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis 
sions  compiled  from  Documents  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  Nine 
teenth  Annual  Meeting.  Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.  8vo.  pp. 
131. 

Memoir  on  Cultivating  the  Vine  in  America.  Second  Edition.  By 
John  Ludlum. 

Mr  Johnson's  Report  on  the  Transportation  of  the  Mail  on  Sunday. 
Boston.  Henry  Bowen. 

Review  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Johnson's  Report  on  Sabbath  Mails.  Boston. 
Pierce  &  Williams.  8vo. 

Considerations  upon  the  Expediency  of  abolishing  Damages  on 
Protested  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  the  Effect  of  establishing  a  recipro 
cal  Exchange  with  Europe  ;  to  which  are  annexed,  the  Report  made 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  March  22d, 
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1826 ;  and  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Bills  of 
Exchange.  New  York.  Elliott  &  Palmer.  8vo.  pp.  67. 

Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Village  Choir,  with  Occasional  Reflec 
tions.  Boston.  S.  G.  Goodrich  &  Co.  18mo. 

A  Review  of  the  General  and  Particular  Causes  which  have  pro 
duced  the  late  Disorders  and  Division  within  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  held  in  Philadelphia.  By  James  Cockburn.  Philadelphia. 
John  Townsend. 

Infidelity  Displayed,  or  Plain  Observations  on  the  Immoral  Ten 
dency  of  the  Lectures  and  Writings  of  Miss  Frances  Wright.  New 
York.  S.  King. 

Letters  Written  in  the  Interior  of  Cuba,  between  the  Mountains  of 
Arcana  to  the  East,  and  of  Cusco  to  the  West.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot,  D.  D.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  8vo.  pp.  256. 

Trial  of  David  Lee  Child,  for  Publishing  in  the  Massachusetts 
Journal,  a  Libel  on  the  Honorable  John  Keyes,  before  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  Reported  by  John  W.  Whitman.  Boston.  Button 
&  Wentworth. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Internal  Improvements  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  on  the  Practicability  and  Expediency  of  a 
Rail  Road  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  from  Boston  to 
Providence.  To  which  are  annexed  the  Reports  of  the  Engineers. 
Boston.^  8vo. 

Lines  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Henry  J.  Feltus. 
With  Notes,  Biographical  and  Explanatory. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Tokeah,  or  the  White  Rose,  an  American  Novel.  Philadelphia. 
Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Donald  Adair.  A  Novel.  By  a  young  Lady  of  Virginia.  Richmond. 
Peter  Cottom.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Honig's  Owl-Tower.  A  German  Tale.  Cambridge.  Hilliard  & 
Brown.  18mo.  pp.  23. 

The  Young  Americans  ;  or  Sketches  of  a  Sea  Voyage,  and  a  Short 
Visit  to  Europe.  By  a  Lady  of  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Munroe  & 
Francis.  18rno.  pp.  281. 

Stories  for  Emma.  By  the  Author  of  the  Mirror.  Boston.  Mun 
roe  &  Francis.  18mo. 

The  Closet.     Boston.     Bowles  &  Dearborn.     18mo.    pp.  136. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Olden  Time  ;  or  General  Lee's  Farewell  Dinner 
at  New  York,  founded  on  Fact,  being  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Revolu 
tionary  Tales.  By  an  Antiquary.  New  York.  G.  &  C.  Carvill.  8vo. 

Edge  Hill ;  or  The  Family  of  the  Fitzroyals.  A  Novel.  By  a  Vir 
ginian. 

George  Mason,  the  Young  Backwoodsman,  or  '  Don't  give  up  the 
Ship.'  By  the  Author  of  'Francis  Berrian.'  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  168. 

Principle  and  Practice  ;  or  the  Orphan  Family.  A  Tale  of  New 
York.  W.  B.  Gilley.  18mo.  pp.144. 

ORATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Thirteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Peace  Society,  December  25,  1828.    By.  J.  P.  Blanchard.    Boa- 
ton.    Wait,  Green,  &  Co.     8vo. 

An  Address  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Members  of  the  Com 
mon  Council  of  Boston,  on  the  Organization  of  the  City  Government. 
By  Harrison  G.  Otis,  Mayor  of  the  City.  Boston.  J.  H.  Eastburn. 
8vo.  pp.  15. 

Address  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Boston,  January  3, 
1829.  By  Josiah  Quincy,  on  taking  final  Leave  of  the  Office  of  Mayor. 
Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.  8vo.  pp.  31. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Installation  of  the  Officers  of  Mount 
Zion  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Stoughton,  December  15,  1828.  By 
B.  Huntoon.  Boston.  Marsh  &  Capen.  8vo.  pp.  20. 

An  Anniversary  Discourse,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Histor 
ical  Society,  December  6,  1828.  By  James  Kent  New  York. 
G.  &  C.  Carvill.  8vo.  pp.  40. 

A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Annual  Thanksgiving 
in  Massachusetts,  Nov.  27, 1828.  By  Bailey  Loring.  Boston.  Bowles 
&  Dearborn.  8vo.  pp.  35. 

An  Oration  on  the  Importance  of  Cultivating  the  Sciences,  deliv 
ered  at  Dartmouth  College,  before  the  New  Hampshire  Alpha  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  August  21,  1828.  By  Frederick  Hall,  M.  D. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  at 
their  Anniversary,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1821,  at  Boston.  By 
Joseph  Story.  Boston.  Freeman  &  Bowles.  8vo.  pp.  34. 

POETRY. 

Sabbath  Recreations,  or  Select  Poetry  of  a  Religious  Kind,  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Works  of  Modern  Poets,  with  Original  Pieces  never 
before  published.  By  Miss  Emily  Taylor.  First  American  Edition  ; 
in  which  many  Pieces  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  English  Copy 
and  Others  substituted ;  by  John  Pierpont.  Boston.  Bowles  &. 
Dearborn.  18mo.  pp.  278. 

Poems,  by  Louisa  P.  Smith.     Providence.     A.  S.  Beck  with. 
THEOLOGY. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers.  By  Thomas  Evans.  Second  Edition. 
Philadelphia. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Limited  Influence  of  the  Gospel.  By  B.  Whit 
man.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  12mo. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  in  Natick,  Nov.  20,  1828.  By  Charles  Lowell.  Boston. 
N.  S.  Simpkins  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

A  Thanksgiving  Discourse,  on  the  Means  of  increasing  Public 
Happiness.  By  Bernard  Whitman.  Cambridge.  Hilliard  &  Brown. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Beecher,  Boston.  By  Walter  Balfour. 
Boston.  H.  Bowen.  18mo.  pp.  36. 

Three  Sermons,  illustrative  to  the  Principles  of  Unitarian  Christian 
ity.  By  William  Ware.  Utica.  Northway  &  Porter.  8vo.  pp.  41. 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  Hubbardston,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Abner  D.  Jones,  Nov.  13,  1828.  By  N.  Thayer,  D.  D.  Lancaster. 
Carter,  Andrews,  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

Pastoral  Responsibility ;  a  Discourse  preached  in  the  First  Unita 
rian  Church  in  Washington  City.  By  Andrew  Bigelow. 
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A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Annual  Fast,  April  3, 
1828.  By  Parsons  Cooke.  Second  Edition.  Boston.  Pierce  & 
Williams. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  delivered  August  13,  1825,  to 
the  Church  and  Congregation  in  Ward,  Mass.  By  Enoch  Pond. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Boston.  T.  R.  Marvin. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  South  Reading,  Nov.  27,  1828,  on  the  Day 
of  Annual  Thanksgiving.  By  Gustavus  F.  Davis.  Boston.  Lincoln 
&  Edmunds.  8vo.  pp.  22. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr  E.  Thresher,  Jr.  to  the 
Pastoral  Charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Portland.  By  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Sharp.  Portland.  Days  &  Brazer. 

Two  Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge,  25  January,  1829,  the  thirty- 
seventh  Anniversary  of  the  Author's  Installation.  By  Abiel  Holmes, 
D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge.  Cambridge.  6vo. 
pp.  31. 

The  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  with 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  New  England  Churches,  adopted  in 
1680  ;  and  the  Heads  of  Argument  assented  to  by  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  in  England  in  1690.  Illustrated  with  Histori 
cal  Prefaces  and  Notes.  Boston.  T.  R.  Marvin.  12mo.  pp.  132. 

The  Power  of  Truth  and  Love  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  1,  1828,  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  By  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D. 
Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.  8vo.  pp.  29. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Meetinghouse  of  the  South  Parish, 
Andover.  By  Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D.  Andover.  Mark  Newman. 
8vo. 

A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Decease  of  the 
Hon.  Timothy  Pickering.  By  Charles  W.  Upham.  Salem.  Foote 
&  Brown.  8vo.  pp.  45. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Sabbath  ;  in  which  the  Nature  of  the  Insti 
tution,  and  the  Obligations  to  its  Observances,  are  stated  and  illus 
trated.  By  the  Rev.  John  Macbeth,  A.  M.  Philadelphia.  John 
Clark.  12mo.  pp.  254. 

Select  Memoirs  of  Pious  Individuals.  Boston.  T.  R.  Marvin.  2  vols. 
18mo.  pp.  108. 

Excuses  for  the  Neglect  of  the  Communion  considered.  Boston. 
Bowles  &.  Dearborn.  12mo.  pp.  24. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Bowen's  Picture  of  Boston ;  or  the  Citizen's  and  Stranger's  Guide 
to  the  Metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  Environs.  Embellished 
with  Engravings.  Boston.  A.  Bowen.  18mo.  pp.  252. 

AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKS. 

Domestic  Duties,  or  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies.  By 
Mrs  William  Parkes.  New  York.  J.  &  J.  Harper.  12mo. 

Private  Thoughts  on  Religion  and  a  Christian  Life.  By  Bishop 
Beveridge. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting  the  Sacred  Scrip 
tures.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Boston.  Adonis  Howard.  18mo, 
pp.  149. 
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The  Scottish  Orphans  ;  a  Moral  Tale.  By  Mrs  Blackford.  New 
York.  W.  Burgess.  18mo.  pp.  144. 

Arthur  Monteith,  a  Moral  Tale  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  the  '  Scot 
tish  Orphans ; '  to  which  is  added,  The  Young  West  Indian.  By  Mrs 
Blackford.  New  York.  W.  Burgess.  18mo.  pp.  144. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond,  A.  M.  By  the  Rev.  P.  S. 
Grimshawe,  A.  M.  Abridged,  by  the  Rev.  William  Palton,  A.  M. 
Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.  12mo.  j)p.  364. 

Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  2  vols.  8vo.  Cam 
bridge.  Milliard  &  Brown. 

The  Fruit  of  Education ;  or  The  Two  Guardians.  By  Mrs  Came 
ron.  New  York.  W.  B.  Gilley.  18mo.  pp.  138. 

The  Good  Children ;  or  the  Duties  and  Amusements  of  a  Day. 
Lancaster.  Carter,  Andrews,  &  Co.  18mo.  pp.  60. 

Mrs  Sherwood's  Primer ;  or  First  Book  for  Children.  Hartford. 
H.  &  F.  J.  Huntington.  24mo.  pp.  48. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather ;  being  Stories  taken  from  Scottish  History. 
In  two  Volumes.  Second  Series.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea,  & 
Carey.  18mo. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By  C.  S.  Stewart. 
New  York.  John  P.  Haven.  12mo.  pp.  317. 

The  Unconditional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel.  By  Thomas  Erskine, 
Esq.  Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.  12mo.  pp.  249. 

Fairy  Legends,  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Second 
Series.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey.  12mo.  pp.  253. 

The  African  Valley.  By  James  Montgomery.  Boston.  James 
Loring.  18mo. 

The  Subaltern's  Log-Book ;  including  Anecdotes  of  well  known 
Military  Characters.  In  two  Volumes.  New  York.  J.  &  J.  Harper. 
12mo. 

A  Mother's  Garland.  By  Mrs  Phelan.  Boston.  James  Loring. 
18mo.  pp.  108. 

The  Pink  Tippet.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  Boston.  James  Loring. 
18mo.  pp.  103. 

Pelham;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman.  Second  Edition. 
New  York.  J.  &  J.  Harper.  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Poetical  Album.  Edited  by  A.  A.  Watts.  Boston.  Wells  & 
Lilly.  12mo.  pp.  390. 

The  Young  Botanist ;  or  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Linnaeus.  Boston. 
Munroe  &f  Francis.  18mo.  pp.  126. 

The  Thorough-Bass  Primer ;  containing  Explanations  and  Exam 
ples  of  the  Rudiments  of  Harmony.  By  J.  T.  Burrows.  Boston. 
James  Loring.  18mo.  pp.  138. 

Annot  and  her  Pupil.  Salem.  Whipple  &  Lawrence.  18mo. 
pp.  148. 

Odes  upon  Cash,  Corn,  Catholics,  and  other  Matters.  Philadelphia. 
Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey.  12mo.  pp.  191. 

Holiday  Tales;  a  Juvenile  Forget-me-not.  New  York.  W.  B, 
Gilley.  18mo. 

The  New  Casket ;  containing  Rich  Treasures  for  Young  Minds. 
Portland.  Shirley  &  Hyde.  18rao.  pp.  144. 
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Turkey,  being  a  Description  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Turks,  from  the  French  of 
A.  L.  Castellan.  By  F.  Shoberl.  Philadelphia.  H.  Cowperthwait. 
3  vols.  12mo. 

On  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  which  is  sup 
posed  to  take  Place  either  by  Physical  Influx,  or  by  Spiritual  Influx, 
or  by  Pre-established  Harmony.  From  the  Latin  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.  Boston.  Adonis  Howard.  18mo.  pp.  56. 

Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship  ;  a  Novel  from  the  German  of 
Goethe.  Boston.  Wells  &  Lilly.  3  vols.  12mo. 

Zillah  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Holy  City.  By  the  Author  of  Brambletye 
House.  New  York.  J.  &  J.  Harper.  2  vols.  12mo. 

An  Address  delivered  in  the  Gaelic  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  to  the 
Children  attending  the  Aberdeen  Sabbath  Evening  Schools.  By  the 
Rev.  Duncan  Grant.  Philadelphia.  18mo.  pp.  138. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  a  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  William 
Robertson,  D.  D.  Complete  in  one  Volume.  New  York.  J.  &  J. 
Harper.  8vo.  pp.  610. 

The  Man  of  Two  Lives  ;  a  Narrative  written  by  Himself.  Boston. 
Wells  &  Lilly. 

Croley's  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church,  to  the  Close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Philadelphia.  18mo.  pp.  168. 

The  Disowned.  By  thie  Author  of  Pelham.  New  York.  J.  &  J. 
Harper.  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  including  the  Suppressed  Poems  ;  also 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life  ;  by  J.  W.  Lake.  Complete  in  one  Volume. 
Philadelphia.  R.  W.  Pomeroy  &  Henry  Adams.  8vo.  pp.  716. 

Tales  of  Woman.  A  Novel.  New  York.  J.  &  J.  Harper.  I2mo. 
pp.  252. 

The  Persecuted  Family  ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Pres 
byterians  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  By  Robert  Pollok, 
A.  M.  Author  of  l  The  Course  of  Time,  a  Poem.'  First  American 
from  the  second  Edinburgh  Edition,  with  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the 
Author.  Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.  18mo.  pp.  150. 

Life  in  India,  or  the  English  at  Calcutta.  New  York.  J.  &  J. 
Harper.  12mo. 

The  Life  of  the  Celebrated  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  first  English 
Circumnavigator.  Reprinted  from  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Missionary  Geography,  or  the  Progress  of  Religion  traced  round 
the  World.  By  an  Irish  Clergyman.  Boston.  T.  R.  Marvin.  18mo. 
pp.  106. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Historical  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  Reflections  Subjoined  to  each  Section.  By  the  Late  Rev.  Tim 
othy  Kenrick.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  From  the  Second 
London  octavo  Edition.  Vol.  III.  Boston.  Munroe  &  Francis. 
8vo. 
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Have  in  Press, 

TITI  LIVII  PATAVINI  HISTORIARUM  LIBER  I.  ET 
SELECTA  ClU^EDAM  CAPITA.     1  vol.     12mo. 

This  volume,  designed  for  Colleges  and  Schools,  will  be  about  as  large  as 
that  in  common  use  containing  the  first  Five  Books,  for  which  it  is  proposed 
as  a  substitute.  The  First  Book  will  be  given  entire,  and  be  followed  by  such 
passages  in  the  remainder  of  the  history,  as  are  recommended  by  the  impor 
tance  of  the  transactions  they  record,  and  by  superior  excellence  of  style.  The 
volume  will  be  illustrated  by  English  notes,  placed  at  the  end. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  DUGALD  STEWART, 

IN  SEVEN  VOLUMES  OCTAVO. 

This  edition  will  contain  the  Biographies  of  Reid,  Robertson,  and  Smith  ; 
the  *  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,'  and  some  Miscellaneous  Works  not  here 
tofore  published  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  handsomely  and  accurately  printed,  on  fine  paper  and  a  new  pica 
.type,  and  each  volume  will  contain  about  400  pages,  at  the  price  of  $1,75  a 
volume  to  subscribers. 

TEATRO  SCELTO  ITALIANO; 

Contenente  1'Aminta  di  Tasso,  1'Artaserse  di  Metastasio,  la  Griselda 
di  Goldoni,  la  Merope  di  Maffei,  il  Saul  di  Alfieri,  e  1'Aristodemo  di 
Monti ;  with  Notes,  &c.  1  vol.  12rao.  about  pp.  400. 
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Absalon,  Archbishop,  minister  of  Den 
mark,  32. 

Accentuation,  Dr  Webster  on,  474. 

Adams,  John,  President,  exhortation 
contained  in  the  peroration  of  his  Es 
say  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,  44 — 
kind  of  influence  exerted  by,  49 — 
letter  of,  to  Mr  Gerry  on  the  Cincin 
nati,  55 — Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar's 
account  of  his  visit  to,  229. 

Adams,  Samuel,  oration  of,  on  taking  his 
second  degree,  44. 

Age,  the  present,  its  neglect  of  intellectu 
al  for  practical  pursuits,  4 — exagger 
ation  the  character  of  the  literature 
of,  5 — want  of  high  and  pure  moral 
ity  among  the  poets  of,  7- 

Albany,  projected  rail  road  from  Boston 
to,  523, 

Alleghany  ridge,  route  for  crossing,  by  a 
rail  road,  172— construction  of  a  rail 
road  across,  182. 

Alphabet,  method  of  learning,  recom 
mended  by  Quintilian,  497. 

Amherst  College,  system  of  education 
proposed  in,  305 — doubts  with  regard 
to,  306. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  397 — unpopularity  of, 
in  England,  400. 

Amusements,  certain,  on  the  conduct  of 
a  clergyman  with  regard  to,  509. 

Animals,  probable  former  residence  of 
some,  in  water  at  the  boiling  point,  284. 


Annuals,  American,  reviewed,  480— 
probable  influence  of,  on  American  lit 
erature,  482 — several,  noticed,  486. 

Antiquity,  nature  of  our  admiration  of, 
313 — causes  of  the  superior  elegance 
of  the  classical  writers  of,  315 — not 
easily  pointed  out  with  certainty,  317 
— imperfect  evidence  employed  in  the 
histories  of,  323  et  seq. — causes  of 
modern  superiority  in  history  over, 
330 — deficiency  of,  in  the  philosophy 
of  history,  333 — causes  of  this  defi 
ciency,  335 — comparative  superiority 
of  modern  times  to,  338 — excellence 
of  the  modes  of  education  of,  490 — 
difference  between,  and  modern  times, 
in  the  variety  of  studies,  491. 

Aristocracy  of  England,  character  of, 
122. 

Army,  American,  character  of  the  offi 
cers  of,  239. 

Arnold,  Marbois'  account  of  the  con 
spiracy  of,  390. 

Atlantic  Souvenir,  486. 

Austin,  James  T.,  his  Life  of  Gerry 
reviewed,  37 — its  character,  40 — his 
reasons  for  the  limited  range  of  his 
work,  42. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  remark  of,  on  truth,  quoted, 
188 — on  epitomes  of  history,  202. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  advanta 
ges  of  the  direction  of,  167 — unfa- 
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vorable  aspect  of  the  face  of  the  coun 
try  to  be  traversed  by,  169 — practi 
cability  of,  ascertained,  169 — the  con 
struction  of,  begun  170 — length  and 
general  course  of,  170 — course  of 
and  obstructions  to,  from  Baltimore  to 
the  Alleghany,  171 — through  the  re 
gion  of  the  Alleghany,  172 — to  the 
Ohio  along  the  valley  of  its  tributa 
ries,  174 — general  direction  of,  to  the 
North  West,  175 — circumstances  en 
hancing  the  cost  of  the  commencement 
of  the  building  of,  176 — anticipated 
cost  of  the  first  section  of,  1 76 — favora- 
bleness  of  the  locality  for  the  structure 
of,  177 — principles  on  which  the  grad 
uation  of  is  to  be  adjusted,  178 — 
manner  of  the  construction  of,  179 — 
various  impediments  to,  182 — loco 
motive  power  upon,  183 — commis 
sioners  of,  sent  to  England  for  infor 
mation,  183 — products  of  the  coun 
try  along  the  course  of,  185 — pros 
pects  of  success  of,  186. 

Bancroft,  Mr,  translation   of  Heeren's 
historical  works  by,  186. 

Barlow,  Joel,  poetical  genius  of,  106. 

Bishop,  etymological  derivation  of,  448. 

Bogota,  Santa  Fe  de,  taken  by  Bolivar, 
1814,  220. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  present  importance  and 
interest  attached  to  the  character  of, 
204 — birth  of,  in  1783,  at  Caracas, 
205 — travels  of  and  marriage  in  Eu 
rope,  205 — witnesses  the  coronation 
of  Napoleon,  206 — takes  part  in  the 
revolution  of  Venezuela  in  1810, 
206— joins  the  ranks  of  Gen.  Mi 
randa  as  a  volunteer,  207 — commands 
at  and  is  forced  to  evacuate  Puerto 
Cabello,  208 — escapes  to  Carthagena 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  patriots  in 
Venezuela,  208 — brilliant  expedition  - 
of,  against  the  Spaniards  at  Tenerife, 
209 — his  rapid  and  splendid  military 
successes,  210 — appointed  a  Brigadier 
by  the  Congress  of  New  Granada, 
211— his  quarrel  with  Castillo,  211 
— sets  out  on  an  expedition  from 
New  Granada  against  Venezuela, 
213 — his  proclamation  against  the 
Spaniards,  215 — his  victories  over  the 
,troops  of  Tiscar  in  the  province  of 
Barinas,  217 — and  delivery  of  Vene 


zuela  from  the  Spanish  authority  in 
1813,  218— exercises  the  authority 
of  Dictator,  218,  but  is  driven  again 
from  the  province  by  the  Royalists, 
219— returns  to  Carthagena,  219 — 
his  successful  expedition  against  the 
province  of  Cundinamarca,  21 9— takes 
the  city  of  Bogota,  220— is  appointed 
Captain  General,  222— undertakes  an 
expedition  against  Santa  Martha,  222 
— is  thwarted  by  the  enmity  of  Castello 
and  the  opposition  of  the  government 
of  Carthagena,  223 — lays  siege  to 
Carthagena,  224— leaves  America 
and  retires  to  Jamaica,  225 — his  as 
sassination  attempted,  225. 

Borgia,  Cardinal,  friendship  of  for 
Heeren,  195. 

Boston,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar's  account 
of  his  visit  to,  228  et  seq. 

Boyer,  Jean  Pierre,  President  of  Hayti, 
his  early  history  and  connexion  with 
the  affairs  of  Hayti,  151 — his  acces 
sion  to  the  Presidency,  154— unites 
the  whole  country  under  his  govern 
ment,  156 — takes  possession  of  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island,  156 — his 
mistaken  anxiety  to  conclude  an  im 
mediate  treaty  with  France,  157 — is 
outwitted  by  the  Baron  de  Mackau, 
and  consents  to  an  unfavorable  ar 
rangement  with  France,  161 — his 
arrangement  unpopular  in  Hayti, 
162 — and  condemned  in  other  coun 
tries,  163. 

BrainercFs  account  of  the  difficulties  at 
tending  the  attempt  to  convert  the 
Indians,  365. 

Briceno,  Colonel,  expedition  of,  from 
New  Granada,  and  death,  213. 

Bridges,  for  rail  roads,  reasons  for  pre 
ferring  wooden,  182. 

Brougham,  Mr,  exertions  of,  in  the 
cause  of  education,  296. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  genius  of,  108. 

Brynhilda,  Ode  of,  a  Scandinavian  le 
gend,  sketch  of,  26. 

Byron,  Lord,  Hunt's  charges  against, 
2— placed  first  among  the  poets  of 
his  day,  10 — his  character,  10  — noti 
ces  of  his  writing,  12 — their  probable 
fate,  13 — view  of  mankind  as  given 
by,  349— description  of,  by  Pollok, 
350. 
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C, 

Camelion,  Flint's  account  of  the,  94, 

Camp  meeting  in  the  Western  country, 
description  of,  97. 

Campbell,  next  to  Byron  among  modern 
poets,  13 — his  premature  retirement 
from  poetry,  14. 

Cane-brake,  Flint's  description  of,  91. 

Capital,  Malthus  and  M'Culloch  on  the 
transfer  of,  369  et  seq. 

Carbonari  in  Europe,  facts  relating  to, 
61  et  seq. — pretended  remote  origin 
of,  63— objects  of,  63. 

Carbonarist,  a  German,  biography  of, 
58. 

Carroll,  Charles,  first  stone  of  the  Balti 
more  and  Ohio  rail  road  laid  by,  170. 

Carthagena,  opposition  of  the  authorities 
of,  to  Bolivar,  222— besieged  by  Boli 
var,  224. 

Casas,  Colonel  Manuel  Maria,  base  and 
infamous  conduct  of,  208. 

Castillo,  quarrel  of  with  Bolivar,  211 — 
resigns  his  commission,  213— conse 
quences  of  his  enmity  to  Bolivar, 
222. 

Chantrey,  statue  of  Washington  by,  230. 

Cherokee  nation,  written  syllabic  language 
formed  by,  501. 

Christophe,  emperor  of  Hayti,  character 
and  policy  of,  153 — conspiracy  against, 
among  his  troops,  and  death,  155. 

Cincinnati)  society  of,  President  Adams's 
letter  concerning,  55. 

Civilization  of  the  Indians,  354. 

Classical  learning,  object  and  effects  of 
the  acquisition  of  304 — tendency  of 
new  plans  of  education  to  lessen  the 
standard  of,  in  this  country,  308. 

Clay,  peculiar  species  of,  in  the  Missis 
sippi  Valley,  84. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  authority  of,  for 
attributing  Hebrews  to  St  Paul. 

Clergy,  character  and  influence  of,  505 — 
Letters  on  the  Manners  and  Habits  of, 
505 — several  questions  with  regard 
to  the  manners  and  conduct  of,  in  so 
ciety,  considered,  509  et  seq. —  on  the 
miscellaneous  literature  proper  for, 
511 — on  the  appropriate  dress  of, 
513 — extracts  from  Dr  Miller  on 
manners  of,  in  conversation,  &c.  514. 

Climate,    diversities  of,    explained  by   a 
new  theory  of  the  earth,  273. 
VOL.    XXVITI.— NO.  03. 


Coleridge,  reputation  of,  as  a  poet,  sus 
tained  by  a  single  poem,  17. 

College  education,  considerations  on,  294 
et  seq. — change  proposed  in  the  plan 
of,  309  et  seq. 

Colleges  in  America,  their  diminished 
importance,  44. 

Colombia,  Restrepo's  History  of  the  Rev 
olution  in,  203. 

Colonization  of  nations,  neglect  of,  by 
historians,  202. 

Columbus,  Irving's  Life  of,  reviewed, 
103 — belongs  to  the  purely  narrative 
class  of  historical  works,  127 — its  ex 
cellence  as  to  subject,  128— has  the 
character  and  claim  of  a  poem,  130 — 
religious  character  of  the  admiral, 
131. 

Commerce  of  nations,  neglect  of,  by  his 
torians,  202. 

Continents,  evidence  of  the  rise  of,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  277 — means  > 
of  determining  the  different  ages  of, 
279, 

Conversion  of  the  Indians,  354. 

Cordier,  M.  L.,  his  Essay  on  the  tem 
perature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
reviewed,  265 — reasonings  of,  on  the 
law  of  increase  of  this  temperature, 
267  et  seq. — has  succeeded  in  estab 
lishing  the  fact  of  such  an  increase, 
269 — his  explanation  of  the  phenom 
ena  of  volcanoes,  271 — application  of 
his  theory  to  various  physical  phe 
nomena,  272  et  seq. — distinction  be 
tween  his  theory  and  that  of  Hutton, 
286— application  of  it  to  the  whole 
material  universe,  291. 

Correa,  a  Spanish  royalist  commander, 
defeated  by  Bolivar  at  Cucuta,  210. 

Course  of  Time,  The,  a  poem,  by  Pollok, 
reviewed,  340 — sketch  of  the  plan  of, 
343. 

Crawfish,  injuries  produced  by,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Missisippi,  95. 

Creek  Indians,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar's 
visit  to,  245. 

Critical  skill,  superiority  of  the  moderns 
to  the  ancients  in,  331. 

Crystallization,  sometimes  the  result  of 
igneous  fusion,  280. 

Cucuta,  Spanish  troops  under  Correa 
defeated  at,  by  Bolivar,  210. 

Cundinamarca,  province  of,  successful  ex- 
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pedltion  of  Bolivar  against,  220. 

Curvatures  in  rail  roads,  181. 

Cuvier,  remarks  of,  on  the  theory  of  the 
earth,  285,  290. 

Cypress  tree  of  the  Western  states,  86 
—  its  value  and  inexhaustible  quanti 
ty,  87. 

Cyprian  of  Carthage,  testimony  of,  with 
regard  to  the  author  of  Hebrews,  140. 

D. 

Dana,  Francis,  performance  of,  at  Com 
mencement,  45. 

Daubeny,  explanation  of  volcanoes  by, 
288. 

Definitions,  nature  and  objects  of,  378 — 
of  Malthus  in  Political  Economy,  ex 
amined,  378— of  Webster's  dictiona 
ry,  increased  number  introduced,  464 
— their  increased  fulness,  465 — their 
more  accurate  discrimination,  466. 

Degrees,  literary,  the  appropriate  re 
wards  of  merit,  306. 

Denmark,  Saxo  Grammaticus  one  of  the 
oldest  annalists  of,  32 — origin  of  the 
name  of,  32 — chronology  of,  attempt 
to  settle,  33 — ample  materials  for  the 
history  of,  36. 

Dennie,  genius  of,  108. 

Dictionary,  American,  of  the  English 
language,  by  Webster,  433 — objec 
tions  urged  against  the  undertaking 
of,  434 — Johnson's,  not  perfect, 
435— claims  of  that  of  Webster  to 
attention,  436 — importance  of  ety 
mology  in,  437 — examination  of  the 
etymology  of  Webster,  441  et  seq. — 
number  of  words  in,  459 — extent  of 
the  vocabulary  of,  460 — new  words 
introduced  into,  461 — definitions  in, 
examined,  464 — orthography  of,  470 
— pronunciation,  473 — accentuation, 
474 — the  grammar  appended  to, 
474. 

Directly,  unauthorized  use  of,  in  Pel- 
ham,  433. 

Diseases  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip 
pi,  85 — influence  of  heat  and  mois 
ture  on  the  production  of,  85. 

Dress,  of  the  clergy,  513. 

Dress,  the  word,  comparative  etymolo 
gy  of,  452. 

Dwight,  President,  poetry  of,  107. 


Earth,  theories  of,  state  of  opinion  con 
cerning,  2G5 — facts  with  regard  to 
the  heat  of  the  interior  of,  266 — fact 
of  the  increase  of  heat  in  the  interior 
of,  settled  by  M.  L.  Cordier,  269 — 
amount  and  degree  of  the  internal  heat 
of,  affords  a  foundation  for  a  new  the 
ory  of,  270 — application  of  the  new 
theory  of,  to  the  explanation  of  vol 
canoes,  271  — of  earthquakes,  273 — 
and  of  diversities  of  climate,  273 — 
mean  density  of,  275 — Scrope's  new 
sketch  of  a  theory  of,  281 — evidences 
of  the  central  heat  of,  286 — another 
new  theory  of,  founded  on  phenomena 
produced  by  metallic  bases,  287 — ap 
plication  of  the  fact  of  the  internal  heat 
of,  to  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  291  et  seq. 

Earthquakes,  identity  of  the  causes  of, 
with  those  of  volcanoes,  273. 

Edda,  the  poetical,  a  collection  of  an 
cient  Scandinavian  poems,  21 — sketch 
of  poems  from,  26  et  seq. — the  prose 
Edda,  22. 

Edinburgh  Review,  notice  of  some  crit 
icisms  on  Prussian  political  economy 
and  the  American  tariff  in,  386  et  seq. 

Education,  important  change  in  the  sys 
tem  of,  demanded,  294 — circumstan 
ces  under  which  a  zeal  for  improve 
ment  in,  has  arisen,  295 — state  of 
different  classes  in  relation  to  the 
means  of,  295 — improvement  of  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  296 — 
application  of  facts,drawn  from  the  state 
of  things  in  foreign  countries,  to  this, 
299 — many  of  the  deficiencies  in,  do 
not  exist  here,  300 — bearing  of  the 
course  of,  on  the  future  pursuits  of  life, 
considered,  302 — proper  object  of  a 
preparatory  course  of,  stated,  303 — 
objections  to  the  study  of  languages  as 
a  part  of,  noticed,  303 — change  in  the 
system  of,  proposed  at  Amherst  Col 
lege,  305 — doubts  with  regard  to  the 
good  effect  of,  306 — proposal  for  a 
plan  of,  in  our  colleges,  309 — proper 
object  and  purpose  of,  489 — whether 
the  modern  modes  of,  are  superior 
to  the  ancient,  490 — variety  of 
studies  attended  to  in  modern  times, 
491 — remark  of  Johnson  on  refining 
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in,  491— Mr  Willard's  opinions  with 
regard  to,  stated,  492. 

Eloquence,  early  perfection  acquired  :n, 
315. 

England,  character  of  the  aristocracy  of, 
122 — of  the  mercantile  class  of,  123. 

English  language,  importance  of  the  ety 
mology  of,  437 — various  quarters 
whence  it  has  been  derived,  438  et 
eeq. — affinity  of,  to  the  Saxon,  443. 

Etymology,  importance  of,  in  Eng 
lish  dictionaries,  437— its  claims  not 
generally  allowed,  438 — causes  of  the 
contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen, 
439 — considerations  tending  to  show 
the  value  of,  440  et  seq. — governing 
principles  of,  as  stated  by  Dr  Web 
ster,  441 — illustrations  of  the  rules 
of,  446 — importance  of  the  history  of 
words  to,  448 — use  of,  in  settling  the 
meaning  of  words,  453 — examples  of, 
from  Webster's  Dictionary,  455  et 
seq. — unsatisfactory  examples  of,  from 
Webster,  457. 

Europe^  continent  of,  probable  late  geo 
logical  formation  of,  279. 

Eusebius,  testimony  of,  with  regard  to 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews,  238. 

Evidence,  historical,  nature  and  means  of 
judging  of,  321  et  seq. 

F. 

Feud,  etymology  and  original  meaning 
of,  455.  ' 

Flint,  Timothy,  merit  of,  as  a  writer,  80 
— his  Geography  &c.  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  reviewed,  SO — observations  of, 
on  the  passage  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains,  83 — his  account  of  a  species  of 
clay-stone  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
84 — of  its  diseases,  85 — of  its  trees  and 
shrubs,  86 — of  the  cypress,  89 — of 
the  cane-brakes,  90— of  the  zizania 
aquatica,  92 — of  a  species  of  nym- 
phsea,  93 — of  the  camelion,  94— the 
Indian  population,  95 — the  popula 
tion  of  the  West,  96 — of  its  natural 
character,  96 — its  religion,  97 — his 
account  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
state  within  the  limits  of  N.  Caroli 
na,  100. 

Florida,  live  oak  timber  in,  89. 

JFWfen,  Dr,  his  German  Grammar  com 


mended,  187. 

France,  state  and  progress  of  education 
in,  297 — influence  of  the  missiona 
ries  of,  upon  the  Indians,  357. 

Frankland,  foundation  of  a  new  state 
by  the  name  of,  in  the  territory  of  N. 
Carolina.  100. 

Franklin,  James,  his  Present  State  of 
Hayti,  reviewed,  150 — his  account  of 
the  present  state  of  this  island,  164. 

Franklin,  Dr,  kind  of  influence  exerted 
by,  49. 

G. 

Gardeners,  a  secret  political  society  of 
females  in  Italy,  72 

Geijer,  history  of  Sweden  by,  37. 

Gentleman,  Adventures  of  a,  418 — ap 
plications  of  the  term,  420. 

Geology,  indisposition  to  theories  with 
regard  to,  at  the  present  day,  265 — 
indications  of  a  tendency  towards  the 
Huttonian  theory  of,  266 — internal 
heat  of  the  earth,  from  the  tempera 
ture  of  mines  and  the  heat  of  volca 
noes,  affords  ground  for  a  new  theory 
of,  270 — application  of  this  theory  to 
the  explanation  of  the  principal  facts 
of,  277 — sketch  of  Scrope's  new  the 
ory  of,  281 —  another  new  theory  of, 
287 — tendency  of  geologists  to  these 
theories,  290. 

Georgia,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar's  re 
mark  on,  245. 

German  literature  and  language,  culti 
vation  of,  in  America,  189. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  Austin's  Life  of,  review 
ed,  37 — his  extended  agency  in  public 
affairs,  41 — his  oration  on  taking  his 
second  degree,  45 — elected  a  member 
of  the  Congress  of  1774  at  Water- 
town,  45 — nature  of  the  talent  and 
influence  of,  50 — narrow  escape  of, 
.  from  the  British  troops,  50 — his  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  naval  strength 
of  the  country,  51 — preamble  of,  to 
an  act  to  authorize  privateering,  52. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  312. 

Goths,  first  irruption  of,  from  the  North,  1 9. 

Gray,  quotation  from,  relating  to  the 
Runic  characters,  25. 

Greece,  language,  literature,  &c.  of, 
317  et  seq. — uncertainty  of  the  his- 
toriei  of,  325. 
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H. 

Hancock,  John,  letter  of>  to  Mr  Gerry, 
50. 

Hayli,  review  of  Male's  and  Franklin's 
works  upon,  150 — comparative  credit 
of  them,  151 — state  of,  under  Petion 
and  Christophe,  152  et  seq. — revolu 
tion  at  Cape  Francois,  and  dearth  of 
the  emperor  of,  155 — entire  union  of, 
under  Boyer,150 — attempts  of  France 
to  recover  the  possession  of,  158 
et  seq. — arrangement  between,  and 
France,  concluded  by  the  Baron  de 
Mackau,  161 — general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  treaty  in,  162 — Franklin's 
account  of  the  present  state  of,  1 64 — 
tabular  view  of  the  exports  of,  169. 

Heat,  central  of  the  earth,  evidences  of, 
286. 

Hebrew,  Webster  on  the  triliteral  roots 
of,  451. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  Commentary  on, 
reviewed,  134  — authorities  for  attrib 
uting  it  to  Saint  Paul  stated,  135 — 
5n  Egypt,  135 — in  the  eastern  church, 
138 — in  the  western,  139 — doubts 
with  regard  to  the  author  of  arising 
out  of  the  controversy  of  the  Monta- 
nists,  143 — judgment  of  the  Greek 
church  concerning,  145 — nature  of 
the  objections  urged  against  the 
authorship  of  St  Paul,  144 — causes 
which  might  give  rise  to  the  peculiar 
style  of  the  epistle,  146. 

Heeren,  A.  H.  L.,  his  History  of  the' 
states  of  Antiquity,  186 — sketch  of  the 
life  of,  1 90 — his  early  fondness  for  his 
tory,  191  — early  predilection  for  liberal 
principles,  192 — influence  of  Heyne 
and  Spittler  upon,  192 — refuses  a 
diplomatic  situation,  and  remains  at 
Gb'ttingen  as  a  lecturer,  193 — his 
travels,  and  friendship  with  Cardinal 
Borgia,  194 — failure  of  an  edition  of 
Stobaeus  by,  196 — publication  of  his 
work  on  the  states  of  antiquity,  196 
— becomes  professor  of  history  at 
Gb'ttingen,  1 97 — his  lectures  on  sta 
tistics,  198 — on  geography  and  eth 
nography,  198 — his  mode  of  lectur 
ing,  199 — his  taste  for  poetry,  199 — 
excellences  and  peculiar  merits  of  his 
historical  works,  200 — his  attention 
to  commerce  and  colonization  as  mat 


ters  of  history,  209 — liberal  spirit 
manifested  in  his  works,  202. 

Heyne,  influence  of,  on  Heeren,  192. 

History,  division  of,  into  purely  philo 
sophical  and  narrative,  125 — of  the 
states  of  antiquity  by  Heeren,  186 — 
inducements  to  the  study  of,  in  gen 
eral,  188 — remarks  concerning  the 
truth  of,  188 — on  epitomes  of,  202 — 
common  neglect  in,  of  commerce  and 
colonization,  202 — ancient  and  mod 
ern,  comparative  merit  of,  320 — value 
of  depends  upon  its  certainty,  320 — 
the  principal  fountains  of,  tradition 
and  contemporary  relations,  321 — 
nature,  and  mode  of  judging,  of  the 
evidence  of,  322 — materials  and  cred 
ibility  of  ancient,  323 — slow  advances 
of,  towards  truth,  even  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  329 — peculiar  advantages  of 
modern  times  in  respect  to  materials 
for,  330 — spirit  of  criticism  with  re 
gard  to  modern,  333 — deficiency  of 
the  ancients  in  the  philosophy  of, 
333 — and  causes  of  this  deficiency 
335. 

Horses,  force  of  traction  of,  applied  to 
rail  roads,  183 — comparison  of,  with 
steam,  183. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  his  work  on  Lord  Byron 
and  his  Contemporaries,  reviewed,  1 — 
his  unjustifiable  treatment  of  Lord 
Byron,  2. 

Humphreys,  General,  poems  of,  107. 

Hutton,  difference  between  the  theory  of, 
and  that  of  Cordier  and  Scrope,  286. 

I. 

Iceland,  colony  founded  in,  20 — chron 
icles  of,  as  materials  for  history,  34. 

Indian  population  of  the  United  States, 
strict  provisions  of  the  government 
with  regard  to,  95. 

Indians,  American,  interesting  question 
of  the  civilization  and  conversion  of, 
still  undetermined,  355 — present  state 
of  religious  belief  among,  356 — influ 
ence  exerted  upon,  under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  356 — by  the  French  mis 
sionaries,  357 — intercourse  of  the  New 
England  settlers  with,  358 — wars  with, 
358 — Roger  Williams's  account  of, 
and  remarks  on  the  conversion  of, 
361 — efforts  for  the  conversion  of,  in 
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New  England,  362 — state  and  num 
ber  of  converts  among,  in  1678,  363 
— results  of  all  the  previous  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of,  364 — present  pros 
pects  of  the  civilization  and  conversion 
of,  365 — difficulties  in  the  attempt 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of,  365 — tendency  of,  to  go 
back  to  the  hunter's  state,  366. 

Inundations,  proofs  of  many  violent  and 
extensive  ones  having  taken  place  on 
the  earth,  283. 

Irenteus,  testimony  of,  with  regard  to 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews,  139 — his  connexion  with  the 
western  church,  143. 

Irving,  Washington,  literary  reputation 
of,  104 — has  established  the  first 
purely  literary  reputation  of  the  first 
order  in  America,  110 — influence  of 
his  example  upon  American  authors, 
111 — his  superiority  in  style  to  every 
other  author  of  the  age,  1 13 — its  ap 
proach  in  harmony  to  poetry,  114 — 
character  of  his  writings  exclusively 
poetical,  114 — notice  of  his  Salma 
gundi,  116 — of  his  Knickerbocker, 
1 1 7 — his  Sketch  Book,  1 1 9 — changes 
of  his  style  in  his  works  published 
abroad,  1 1 9 — failure  in  his  account  of 
English  character  and  manners,  121 
— his  too  favorable  description  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  122  — difference 
between  his  Life  of  Columbus  and  his 
preceding  works,  125 — remarks  on 
his  Life  of  Columbus,  127 — its  supe 
riority  to  other  contemporary  works 
of  the  same  class,  132. 

Italy,  etymological  derivation  of  from 
vitulus,  a  calf,  448. 

J. 

Jefferson,  President,  kind  of  influence 
exerted  by,  49 — Duke  of  Saxe- Wei 
mar's  visit  to,  244 — mission  sent  by, 
to  France  before  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  400. 

Jesuit  missionaries,  influence  of,  upon  the 
Indians,  358. 

Johnson,  his  Dictionary  not  perfect  for 
the  present  state  of  the  language,  436 
— remarks  of,  on  education,  489,  491, 
492— anecdote  of,  494. 

Justin  Martyr,  his  testimony  with  regard 


to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  138. 

K. 

Knickerbocker's   New   York,    character 
of,  117. 


Labatut  a  French  officer,  employed  by 
the  government  of  Carthagena,  209 
—his  jealousy  of  Bolivar,  209. 

Labor  the  proper  measure  of  value,  383. 

Lagerbrink,  Prof.,  his  History  of  Sweden, 
37. 

Languages,  manner  in  which  diversities 
of,  originate,  442 — changes  of  words 
in,  how  effected,  443 — affinity  or  rela 
tionship  of,  to  each  other,  450— affini 
ty  of  the  eastern  and  western,  Web 
ster's  theory  of,  450 — extensive  com 
parison  of  in  Webster's  American 
Dictionary,  452 — written  and  spoken, 
entire  distinctness  of,  499. 

Lastoguanes,  defeat  of  the  royal  Spanish 
troops  at,  217. 

Letters,  rule  with  regard  to  the  property 
in,  53. 

Letters,  cognate,  in  etymology,  441. 

Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits, 
by  Dr  Miller,  contents  of,  505 — their 
general  applicability,  507 — want  of 
condensation  of,  508. 

Livingston,  Mr,  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  France,  his  failure  to  obtain 
indemnity  for  commercial  spoliations, 
899 — his  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  advances  of  the  French  in  the 
negotiation  for  Louisiana,  412. 

London,  establishment  of  a  new  univer 
sity  in,  298. 

Louisiana,  Marquis  de  Marbois'  History 
of  the  Cession  of,  389— obtained  by 
Napoleon  from  Spain  by  the  treaty  of 
St  Ddephonso,  397 — irritation  in  the 
United  States  on  the  cession  of,  to 
France,  398 — circumstances  preced 
ing  and  leading  to  the  cession  of,  to 
the  United  States,  400  et  seq.—  dis 
cussion  between  Napoleon  and  his 
ministers  with  regard  to  the  cession 
of,  404 — negotiation  of  the  French 
with  the  American  ministers  relatino- 
to,  412 — obscurity  with  regard  to  the 
boundaries  of,  413 — conditions  of  the 
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cession  with  relation  to  the  ftiture 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  qf,  414 
— stipulations  concerning  the  price  of, 
415. 

M. 

M'Culloch,  Prof.,  severe  remarks  of 
Malthus  on  some  opinions  of,  369 — 
correctness  of  these  opinions  of,  370. 

Mackau,  Baron  de,  concludes  an  arrange 
ment  between  France  and  Hayti,  161 . 

Mahometans,  the  aggressors  in  their  wars 
with  Europe,  131. 

Malaria,  origin  of,  85 — its  influence  on 
the  inhabitants  of  bluffs,  85. 

Malo,  M.  Charles,  his  History  of  Hayti, 
reviewed,  150. 

Malthus,  T.  R.,  his  Definitions  in  Politi 
cal  Economy,  368 — spirit  manifested 
by,  towards  opposing  writers,  368 — 
mistakes  of,  in  his  remarks  on  the  trans- 
ferof  capital,  shown,  370 — opinions  of, 
on  the  objects  of  exchange  and  sale,  ex 
amined,  372  et  seq. — attempt  of,  to 
remove  the  causes  of  obscurity  in  po 
litical  ecomomy,  377 — doubts  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  preliminary  definitions, 
378 — his  defects  as  a  writer  for  this 
purpose,  379 — inaccuracy  and  loose 
ness  in  his  definitions,  380 — his  defi 
nition  of  wealth,  380 — of  value,  383 
— his  opinions  on  the  measure  of 
value,  384. 

Marbois,  M.  Barbe,  his  character,  ser 
vices,  and  connexion  with  the  Amer 
ican  revolution,  389- — present  situa- 
ation  of,  389 — his  History  of  the 
Louisiana  treaty,  reviewed,  389 — plan 
of  his  work,  390 — extracts  from  his 
preliminary  discourse  on  the  govern 
ment  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  391 — his  account  of  discus 
sions  between  Napoleon  and  his  minis 
ters  concerning  Louisiana,  400  et  seq. 
— reflections  of,  on  the  value  of  Louis 
iana  to  the  United  States,  and  its 
future  prospects,  417. 

Massachusetts,  Report  on  rail  road  in, 
522 — routes  projected  in,  and  facts 
relating  to  them,  522  et  seq. — the 
amount  of  business,  and  comparative 
cheapness  on  these  roads,  527  et  seq. 

Marriage,  Mr  Owen's  regulation  con. 
cerning,  253. 


Matrimony,  directions  to  a  theological 
student  on,  512. 

Mechanics'  Institution,  establishment  of, 
296. 

Menander  upon  Panegyric,  Heeren's 
edition  of,  194. 

Methodius,  authority  of,  with  regard  to 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews,  138, 

Mill,  Mr,  his  opinion  on  money,  exam 
ined,  372. 

Miller,  Rev.  Samuel,  his  Letters  on  Cleri 
cal  Manners  and  Habits,  reviewed,  503 
— his  character  as  an  author,  503 — 
objects  of  his  present  work,  504 — its 
contents,  505 — his  style,  method, 
temper,  and  spirit,  506 — general  ap 
plicability  of  his  works  to  all  young 
men,  507 — his  diffusive  habit  of  writ 
ing,  508 — his  directions  on  several 
points  of  clerical  manners  and  habits, 
considered,  509  et  seq. — quotations 
from,  on  various  points  of  ministerial 
manners  and  qualities,  515. 

Mind,  the  philosophy  of,  neglect  of  it  in 
the  present  age,  4. 

Mines,  inferences  drawn  from  an  exam 
ination  of  the  temperature  of,  267. 

Minister  of  the  Gospel,  question  con 
cerning  the  manners  of,  509 — on  the 
presence  of,  at  certain  amusements, 
509. 

Miranda,  Gen.,  commander  of  republi 
can  troops  in  Venezuela,  207 — is 
made  Dictator  by  the  Congress,  208 
— capitulates  and  is  imprisoned,  208. 

Missionary  enterprises,  question  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  operation  in, 
355 — to  the  American  Indians,  of  the 
Spanish  and  French,  356  et  seq. — of 
the  New  England  colonists,  360 — 
difficulties  in  the  way  of,  S65 — im 
portance  of  intelligence  in  those  en 
gaged  in,  367. 

Mississippi  Valley,  Flint's  Geography 
and  History  of,  reviewed,  80 — passage 
from,  across  the  great  western  ridge, 
83— minerals  of,  84 — division  of  the 
climate  of,  84 — diseases  of,  85 — trees 
and  shrubs  of,  86 — animals  of,  93 — 
present  population,  character,  and  re 
ligion  of,  96. 

Modern  times,  advantage  of,  in  regard  to 
certainty  of  history,  330 — superior 
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critical  skill  of,  337 — comparison  of, 
with  the  ancients,  338 — greater  varie 
ty  of  studies  in,  491. 

Money}  question  whether  it  be  the  direct 
object  of  traffic,  considered,  392. 

Monroe,  President,  special  mission  of,  to 
France,  in  conjunction  with  Chancel 
lor  Livingston,  400. 

Montanists,  a  sect  of  Christians,  142, — 
controversies  relating  to,  143  et  seq. 

Monteverde,  Spanish  royalist  comman 
der  in  Venezuela,  208 — enormities 
practised  by,  214 — his  total  defeat  by 
Bolivar,  217. 

Mortilo,  arrival  of,  in  America,  for  the 
reduction  of  New  Granada,  224. 

N. 

Napoleon,  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by, 
397— nature  of  the  ambition  of,  400 
— anecdote  of  the  intercourse  of,  with 
foreign  ambassadors,  401 — discussions 
of  with  his  ministers,  relating  to  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  404 — draws  up 
the  article  of  the  treaty  providing  for 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  414 — 
interest  taken  by,  in  the  treaty,  417. 

Nepos,  errors  of,  as  a  historian,  337. 

New  Granada,  notices  of  the  revolution 
in,  208  et  seq. 

New  Harmony,  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar's  visit  to,  249. 

New  Lebanon,  Duke  of  Saxe -Weimar's 
visit  to  the  Shakers  of,  238. 

New  Orleans,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar's 
account  of,  noticed,  248. 

New  York,  Knickerbocker's  History  of, 
117 — great  canal  of,  doubts  of  its 
great  profit,  233 — Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar's  visit  to,  239. 

North  Carolina,  cession  of  the  territory 
of  Tennessee  to  the  United  States  by, 
100 — contest  of,  with  the  new  state  of 
Frankland,  100. 

Nympluea,  splendid  species  of,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  93. 

0. 

Oak,  live,  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  87 — importance  of,  to  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  88 — quantity 
of,  in  Florida,  89 — and  provisions  for 
its  protection,  89  et  seq, 

Ocana,  city  of,  entered  by  Bolivar,  in 


1813,  210. 

Ocean,  flux  and  reflux  of,  in  consequence 
of  the  commotion  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  284. 

Odin,  introduction  of  the  Runic  alphabet 
attributed  to,  24 — inculcates  super 
stitious  notions  of  the  magical  quali 
ties  of,  25— character  of,  27,  30 — 
derivation  of  the  first  dynasties  of  the 
North  from,  34. 

Offering,  The,  an  American  Annual,  no 
ticed,  488. 

Ohio,  rail  road  between  Baltimore  and, 
166. 

Opinion,  public,  extensive  influence  of, 
331 — state  of,  in  ancient  times,  331. 

Origen,  opinion  of,  with  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
considered,  136. 

Orthography  of  the  English  Language, 
irregularity  of,  470 — causes  and  ex 
tent  of,  471 — proposed  changes  in, 
considered,  471,  et  seq. 

Owen,  Mr,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar's 
visit  to,  249 — his  opinions  and  ex 
pectations  from  his  system,  251 — his 
regulation  concerning  marriage,  253. 

P. 

Paine,  Robert  T,  genius  of,  108. 

Pamphilus,  authority  of,  with  regard  to 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews,  138. 

Panttenus,  attributes  the  Epistle  of  He 
brews  to  St  Paul,  135. 

Past-indefinite  tense,  Dr  Webster's  ob 
jection  to,  475. 

Paul,  St,  authorities  stated  for  believing 
him  to  have  been  the  author  of  theEpis- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  135— nature  of 
the  objections  urged  against,  144 — 
circumstances  which  varied  his  tone 
and  manner,  in  different  epistles,  145. 

Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentle 
man,  review  of,  418 — introduction 
of,  quoted,  418 — sketch  of  the  story 
of,  421 — of  some  of  the  characters  of, 

423 — quotations  from,  425  et  seq 

remarks  and  criticism  upon,  429 — 
general  character  of,  433. 

Pensacola,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar's 
opinion  of,  248. 

Petion,  President  of  Hayti,  character 
and  death  of,  152— -policy  of,  153. 
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Philadelphia,  Duke  of  Saxe-Welmar's 
visit  to,  240. 

Philaster,  acknowledgment  of,  concern 
ing  Hebrews,  1 42. 

Philosophy,  history  of,  deficiency  of  an. 
tiquity  in,  333 — superiority  of  the 
modems  in,  339. 

Piedmont,  movements  of  the  Carbonari 
in,  65. 

Poetry,  decline  -of,  in  the  present  age,  3 
—shares  neglect  in  common  with  oth 
er  intellectual  pursuits,  4 — proper 
subjects  and  objects  of,  6 — disrespect 
for,  contributed  to  by  the  poets,  7 — 
foolish  debate  concerning  the  invaria 
ble  principles  of,  8 — faults  in  the  style 
of,  9 — its  adaptation  to  a  youthful 
taste,  10 — Wordsworth's  peculiar  no 
tions  on  the  subjects  and  language  of, 
15 — quotations  of,  from  Gray,  25 — 
quotations  of,  from  Pollok's  Course 
of  Time,  342,  344,  345,  350,  353. 

Poets  of  the  present  day,  have  unsettled 
the  public  taste,  7 — their  want  of  high 
and  pure  morality,  7 — their  follies,  8 
— faults  in  the  style  of,  9 — Byron 
placed  first  among,  1 1 . 

Political  Economy,  Malthus  on,  368 — 
some  questions  with  regard  to  impor 
tant  points  in,  considered,  369  et  seq, 
— attempt  of  Malthus  to  remove  the 
obscurity  that  hangs  over,  377 — fail 
ure  of  the  attempt  to  do  this  by  defi 
nitions,  378  et  seq. — wealth,  defini 
tion  of,  and  controversies  concerning, 
380  et  seq. — of  valre,  382 — and  the 
measure  of  value,  383  et  seq. — dis 
tracted  state  of  the  modern  school  of, 
in  England,  388. 

Pottok,  Robert,  his  Course  of  Time,  a 
poem,  34O — his  early  death,  and  gen 
ius,  341 — his  view  of  human  nature  not 
the  most  favorable  for  the  poet,  348 
—his  description  of  Byron  quoted, 
Z3j — of  the  ocean,  353. 

Prayers  with  the  sick,  proper  character 
of,  517. 

Printing,  invention  of,  its  probable  influ 
ence  on  the  elegance  and  finish  of 
composition,  316 — and  on  the  mate 
rials  for  and  certainty  of  history, 
330. 

Privateering,  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
act  to  authorize,  52. 


Professional  education,  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  classics  as  a  foundation 
for,  304,  et  seq. 

Pronunciation,  English,  Dr  Webster's 
opinion  concerning,  473. 

Prose  and  verse,  distinction  between, 
114. 

Providence,  projected  rail  road  from  Bos 
ton  to,  523. 

Prussia,  remarks  on  the  political  econo 
my  of,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  no 
ticed,  386. 

Public  opinion,  universal  influence  of, 
331. 

Public  speaking,  agency  of,  in  a  revolu 
tion,  45. 

Puerto  Cabello,  evacuated  by  the 
patriots  under  Bolivar,  208. 


Quebec,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar's  visit  to, 
236. 

Quintilian,  method  of  learning  the  al 
phabet  recommended  by,  497. 

R. 

Rail  road,  works  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  reviewed,  166.  See  Baltimore. 
— mode  of  constructing  on  solid  foun 
dations,  180 — and  where  a  temporary 
structure  is  advisable,  181 — nature  of 
the  impediments  to,  181 — from  cur 
vatures  in,  181 — from  ravines  and 
water  courses,  182 — application  of 
horse  and  steam  power  upon,  183 — 
of  Massachusetts,  present  state  of  the 
question  relating  tu,  522 — facts  and 
estimates  determined,  523,  et  seq.— 
movement  of  loads  on,  526 — of  the 
amount  of  business  and  comparative 
cheapness  of  transportation  on,  527 — 
of  the  competition  of,  with  other  land 
and  water  carriage,  528 — important 
to  Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring 
states  as  a  substitute  for  steam-boat 
navigation,  529 — superior  to  any 
inland  navigation,  529 — more  safe 
and  free  from  interruption  than  sloop 
navigation,  529 — advantage  of,  over  a 
canal  in  greater  rapidity,  531 — its 
advantage  for  conveying  passengers 
equal  to  that  for  conveying  property, 
531 — not  interrupted  by  frost,  531 — 
would  give  new  vigor  to  public  indus- 
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try  and  new  value  to  the  resources  of 
the  state,  531 — estimated  expense  and 
income  of,  532 — income  of,  a  perpet 
ual  revenue  to  the  state,  532 — advan 
tages  of,  in  the  increase  of  business, 
and  increased  value  of  property,  532 
— advantages  of,  compared  with  those 
of  the  New  York  canals,  533  et  seq. 
objections  obviated,  535  et  seq. — es 
timated  number  of  persons  who  would 
travel  on  the  proposed  route,  536 — 
investigation  of  directors  thoroughly, 
carefully,  and  scientifically  made,  557. 

Reading,  learning  the  art  of,  497 — con 
sequences  of  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
alphabet  upon,  499. 

Restrepo,  Jose  Manuel,  his  History  of 
Colombia  reviewed,  203. 

Recluse,  etymological  derivation  of,  446. 

Religion,  state  of,  in  the  Western  Coun 
try,  97. 

Revolution,  American,  increasing  inter 
est  of,  37 — materials  for  the  his 
tory  of,  4O — means  by  which  it  was 
prepared  for,  44  et  seq. 

Rhyme  not  essential  to  poetry,  114. 

Rhythm,  nature  of,  114. 

Rice,  wild,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  92. 

Rocky  Mountains,  Flint's  remarks  on 
the  passage  of,  83. 

Rome,  language  and  literature  of,  319 
— uncertainty  of  the  early  history  of, 
327 — sources  and  materials  for  the 
history  of  327  et  seq. — superiority 
of,  to  the  Greeks  in  the  qualities  com 
mon  to  both  as  historians,  335. 

Runic  alphabet  and  characters,  intro 
duction  of,  into  the  North  of  Europe, 
24 — extent  of  the  use  of,  25 — magic 
qualities  attributed  to,  25. 


Sagas,  Scandinavian  works,  account  of 
one,  35. 

Salmagundi,  notice  and  character  of,  116. 

Santa-Fedists,  objects  of  the  society  of, 
46. 

Saxe-  Weimar,  Travels  of  the  Duke  of, 
reviewed,  226 — general  character  of 
his  book,  227— his  account  of  his 
feelings  on  arriving  at  Boston,  228 
— of  his  visit  to  President  Adams, 
2'J9— his  opinion  of  the  appearance 
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of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  230 
of  his  general  impressions  of  Boston, 
231 — his  journey  through  Massachu 
setts  to  the  West,  232 — his  doubts  of 
the  great  profits  of  the  New  York 
canal,  233 — extract  from  his  account 
of  his  descent  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
235 — visit^  to  Quebec,  236 — his  re 
marks  on  military  positions  in  the 
Northern  section  of  the  country,  237 
— his  remark  on  the  treason  of  Ar 
nold,  and  execution  of  Andre,  239 — 
his  visit  to  West  Point,  239 — to 
New  York,  24O— to  Philadelphia,  24O 
— his  opinion  of  Penitentiaries,  24O — 
account  of  his  introduction  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  241 
— visit  to  Baltimore,  242 — to  Wash 
ington,  243 — to  Virginia,  243— to 
Mr  Jefferson,  244— to  Charleston, 
245 — to  Georgia,  245 — account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Creek  Indians,  245 — 
residence  at  New  Orleans,  248 — his 
visit  to  Mr  Owen's  settlement  at 
New  Harmony,  249 — general  iavor'- 
able  impressions  from  his  work,  253. 

Saro  Grammaticus,  one  of  the  oldest 
Danish  annalists,  32 — indifferent  value 
of,  33. 

Scandinavia,  mythology,  poetry,  and 
history  of,  18 — earliest  records  of 
the  history  of,  19— cultivation  of  the 
language  of,  in  Iceland,  21 — the 
Sckalds,  the  poets  and  historians  of, 
21— the  poetic*}  Edda,  a  collection  of 
the  ancient  poems,  2J — the  prose 
Edda  of,  22 — introduction  and  use  of 
Runic  characters  in,  24 — no  evidence 
of  books  in,  before  Christianity,  25 — 
sketch  of  a  legend  of,  26 — notice  of 
materials  for  the  history  of,  35. 

Sckalds,  at  once  the  poets  and  historians 
of  Scandinavia,  21— collection  of  the 
traditional  poems  of,  21.  () 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  style  of,  113. 

Scrope,  Poulett,  on  Volcanoes,  and  a  New 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  265,  276— his 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  unstratified 
rocks,  280— sketch  of  his  new  theory, 
281— its  difference  from  that  of  Hut- 
ton,  286. 

Serpents,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 

Skaters  of  New  Lebanon,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
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Weimar's  visit  to,  238. 

Sigfasson,  Saemund,  his  collection  of  the 
poems  of  the  Sckalds,  21 — his  share 
in  its  composition,  24. 

Silliman,  Professor,  description  of  a  new 
theory  of  the  earth,  288 — objections 
to  it,  289. 

Skalda,  a  continuation  of  the  prose  Ed. 
da  of  Scandinavia,  23. 

Slavery,  in  the  United  States,  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar's  remark  on,  242. 

Smith,  Adam,  definitions  of,  their  excel 
lence,  382. 

Southard,  Mr,  secretary  of  the  navy,  on 
live  oak  timber,  88. 

Souvenir,  The  Atlantic,  noticed,  486. 

Spanish  dominion,  influence  of,  upon  the 
American  Indians,  356. 

Celling,  common  method  of  teaching, 
complained  of,  494. 

Spittler,  influence  of,  upon  Heeren,  193. 

Squirrel,  etymological  derivation  of,  447. 

Squirrels,  migrations  of,  92. 

St  Ildephonso,  Louisiana  ceded  by  Spain 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of,  397. 

St  Lawrence,  archipelago  of  the,  235. 

Stationery,  etymological  derivation  of, 
446. 

Statistics,  notice  of  Heeren' s  lectures  on, 
198. 

Steam-boats  in  the  western  country,  97. 

Steam  power,  application  of,  on  rail 
roads,  183. 

Stobceus,  Heeren's  edition  of,  196. 

Stramonium,  its  abundance  in  the  western 
States,  92. 

Stuart,  Moses,  Professor,  his  Commen 
tary  on  Hebrews,  reviewed,  134 — his 
statement  of  facts  with  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  epistle,  141 — high  char 
acter  of  his  work,  149. 

Suhm,  the  great  Danish  historian,  works 
of,  36. 

Sweden,  works  on  the  history  of,  36. 

T. 

Talisman,  The,  an  American  Annual, 
noticed,  483. 

Tariff",  American,  notice  of,  in  the  Ed 
inburgh  Review,  386. 

Tennessee,  formation  of  a  State,  called 
Frankland,  in  the  territory  of,  100. 

Tertuttian,  testimony  of,  with  regard  to 
the  author  of  Hebrews,  140. 


Token,  The,  an  American  Annual,  no 
ticed,  486. 

Torfceus  arraigns  the  authenticity  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  33 — attempts  to 
settle  Danish  chronology,  33. 

Torres,  president  of  the  congress  of  New 
Granada,  an  early  friend  to  Bolivar, 
211,  217. 

Tradition,  oral,  as  a  means  of  transmit 
ting  history,  34. 

Traditions  one  of  the  principal  fountains 
of  history,  321 — character  essential 
to  the  plausibility  of,  321 — great  use 
made  of,  by  the  ancient  historians,  323. 

Trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  86. 

Tuesday,  etymology  and  original  mean 
ing  of,  459. 

U. 

United  Slates,  strict  policy  of,  towards 
the  Indian  population  with,  regard  to 
intemperance,  95 — causes  of  the  back 
ward  state  of  elegant  literature  in, 
105 — Washington  Irving  the  first  to 
establish  a  purely  literary  reputation 
in,  1 10 — influence  of  his  success  upon 
the  other  writers  of,  1 11 — increase  of 
attention  to  works  for  interior  trans 
portation  in,  166 — importance  of  in 
ternal  improvements  to  the  prosperity 
of,  168 — Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar's 
Travels  in,  226— character  of  the  offi 
cers  of  the  army  of,  239 — state  and 
improvement  of  education  in,  299 — 
remarks  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
the  tariff  of,  386 — observations  of  the 
Marquis  de  Marbois  on  the  constitu 
tion  and  government  of,  391 — excite 
ment  in,  occasioned  by  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  France,  398 — difficulties 
of,  with  France,  arising  out  of  spolia 
tions  on  American  commerce,  399 — 
history  of  the  negotiations  of  the  min 
isters  of,  in  obtaining  the  cession  of 
Louisiana,  412. 

Universities,  English  and  foreign,  299 
et  seq. 

V. 

Value  and  wealth,  distinction  between, 
382— Malthus'  definition  of,  383— 
Adam  Smith  on  the  measure  of, 
383. 
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Venezuela,  revolution  in,  in  1810,  206 
— events  of  the  contest  between  the 
patriots  and  royalists  in,  207 — sub 
version  of,  by  the  royalists,  208 — en 
tered  by  Bolivar  from  New  Granada, 
214— enormities  practised  by  the  roy- 
al'st  commander  in,  214 — delivered 
from  his  authority  by  Bolivar  in  1813, 
217 — again  subdued  by  the  Spanish, 
219. 

Vermont,  State  of,  affords  a  successful 
exemplification  of  the  great  principles 
of  our  democracy,  338. 

Virginia,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimai-'s  visit 
to,  243 — his  remark  on  the  aristo- 
cratical  spirit  of,  343 — of  the  univer 
sity  of,  2-14. 

Volcanoes,  Scrope's  Considerations  on, 
265 — afford  a  proof  of  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth,  269 — explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of,  by  a  new  theory 
of  the  earth,  271 — and  by  a  reference 
to  the  action  of  water  on  certain  me- 
talic  bases,  272 — identity  of  their 
causes  with  those  of  earthquakes,  273 
— sufficiency  of  the  operation  of,  to 
account  for  the  geological  appearance 
of  the  earth's  surface,  277 — made  the 
foundation  of  a  new  theory  of  the 
earth,  281. 

W. 

Washington,  nature  of  the  talents  and 
influence  of,  49 — Chantrey's  statue 
of,  230. 

Wealth,  imperfect  and  inelegant  defini 
tion  of,  by  Malthus,  380 — frivolous 
controversies  with  regard  to  the  mean 
ing  of  the  term,  381. 

Webster,  Noah,  LL.  D.,  his  American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
reviewed,  433 — objections  which  have 
been  made  to  his  plan,  434 — his  per 
severance  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
435 — claims  of  his  work  to  attention, 
436 — 'governing  principles  of  etymol 
ogy  as  stated  by,  441 — sketch  of  his 
Introduction  and  of  his  opinions  on 
the  affinities  of  language,  450 — his  in 
vestigation  of  the  Hebrew  triliteral 
roots,  452 — great  extent  to  which  he 
has  carried  the  comparison  of  langua 
ges,  452 — various  examples  from  his 
work  cited,  453  et  seq.— evidence  of 


his  opinions  not  always  obvious,  456 
— instances  of  unsatisfactory  etymol 
ogy*  457 — general  character  of  the 
etymological  part  of  his  work,  459 — 
number  of  words  in  his  vocabulary, 
seventy  thousand,  459 — new  words 
introduced  by,  461 — definitions  of, 
their  increased  number,  464 — exam 
ples  of  his  mode  of  defining,  465 — 
aims  at  greater  fulness  of  definition, 
465 — and  greater  discrimination,  466 
— his  proposed  variations  of  orthog 
raphy,  471 — opinion  of,  on  pronun 
ciation,  473 — on  accentuation,  474 — 
improvements  in  the  grammar  and 
syntax  of,  474 — his  objections  to  the 
past-indefinite,  475 — value  and  im 
portance  of  his  labors,  478. 
Wernei-ian  theory  of  the  earth,  pre 
sent  tendency  to  doubt  concerning, 
266. 

Western  States,  Flint's  Geography  and 
History  of,  80 — rapid  growth  of,  82 — 
present  population  of,  96 — national 
character  of  the  people  of,  96 — state 
of  manners  in,  97 — religious  charac 
ter  of,  97 — interest  of,  in  the  plans  of 
internal  transportation,  168 — excite 
ment  in,  occasioned  by  the  suspension 
of  the  right  of  entrepot  at  N.  Orleans, 
398. 
West  Point,  great  advantage  of,  to  the 

American  army,  239. 
Whiskey,  use  of,  by  the  Indians,  95. 
White,  Colonel,  delegate  from  Florida, 

on  live  oak  in  that  territory,  90. 
Willard,  Rev.  Mr,  his  elementary  books 
on  education,  reviewed,  489— his  views 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  educa 
tion,  492  et  seq. — remarks  of,  on  the 
common  method  of  teaching  spelling, 
495 — account  of  his  publications, 
496. 

Williams,  Roger,  tract  of,  on  the  Indian 
language,  360 — bis  account  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Indians  and  the 
probability  of  their  conversion,  361. 
Wit,  a  German  Carbonarist,  biography 
of,  58 — adventures  of,  59,  et  seq. — 
in  Switzerland,  61 — his  connexion 
with  various  revolutionary  movements, 
61 — is  appointed  Inspector  General 
of  the  Carbonari,  62 — his  arrest 
in  Piedmont,  65 — and  imprisonment, 
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66  et  seq. — his  attempt  at  starvation, 
73 — is  released  by  Austrian  authori 
ty,  74 — residence  at  Milan,  74  et 
seq." — claimed  by  different  govern 
ments,  75 — is  imprisoned  and  again 
escapes,  76. 

Words,  new,  frequent  introduction  of,  in 
England,  462. 

Wordsworth,  character  of,  as  a  poet,  15 
— his  peculiar  notions  on  the  subjects 
and  language  of  poetry,  considered, 


15  et  seq. 
Written  and  spoken  language,  effects  of 

the  difference  between,  upon  learning 

to  read,  499. 
Written  discourse,  influence   of,    on    a 

people,  45. 

Z. 

Zizania  aquatica,  abundance  of,   in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  92. 


ERRATUM.— On  pagei  279,  287,  and  288,  for  Daubetry,  read  Daubeny. 
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